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Economic  Problems  of  the  Church 

Archbishop  Wkitgift  to  the  Long  Parliament 

CHRISTOPHER     HILL 

'  It  is  a  study  of  great  learning,  power  and  conviction,  admirably  organized 
and  written.  Mr  Hill  knows  how  to  sharpen  the  edges  of  his  arguments 
with  irony  and  how  to  illuminate  the  evidence  of  records  by  careful  use  of 
the  literary  sources.  Moreover,  his  arguments  gain  in  force  because  he 
appears  anxious  not  to  claim  too  much  for  them.'     The  Economist       42 j.  net 


Central  Banking  after  Bagehot 

R.     S.     savers 

The  twentieth  century  has  seen  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  central 
banks,  and  their  developing  techniques  have  been  increasingly  interesting  to 
economists.  Professor  Sayers's  papers  include  a  detailed  review  of  Bank 
Rate  policy  ;  a  discussion  of  the  Bank  of  England's  constitutional  position,  its 
open-market  operations,  and  its  control  over  the  volume  of  bank  deposits  ; 
and  explores  the  possibilities  of  central  banking  in  under-developed  countries. 

I85.  net     3  January 


Parliamentary  Reform  in  Sweden 

1866-1921 

DOUGLAS     V.     VERNEY 

This  book  not  only  analyses  the  reform  acts  in  their  social,  economic,  and 
constitutional  context  but  described  the  transfer  from  a  formal  separation  of 
powers  to  the  parliamentary  83rstem.  The  result  in  Sweden  was  the  emer- 
gence of  a  *  diflFusion  of  powers  '  which  may  be  contrasted  with  the  American 
separation  of  powers  on  the  one  hand  and  British  and  French  parliament- 
arism on  the  other.  455.  net    3  January 

The  Dutch  in  Brazil  1624- 1654 

C.     R.     BOXER 

This  book  recounts  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch  to  found  an  empire  in  the  South 
Atlantic  by  wresting  the  Brazilian  sugar-trade  and  the  West  African  slave- 
trade  from  Portuguese  control.  Though  the  Dutch  bid  for  this  empire 
failed  in  the  end,  the  author  shows  that  the  Portuguese  success  was  won  by  a 
very  narrow  margin.  42s.net     \0  yarmary 

The  Life  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 

ROBERT     HALSBAND 

'  What  a  delight  it  is  to  settle  down  to  a  book  of  real  scholarship  in  which 
the  learning  is  lightly  borne  !  .  .  .  In  a  short  compass  we  have  all  that  we 
need  to  know  of  Lady  Mary  ...  In  his  pages  she  emerges  a  woman  of 
complex  heart  and  mind  who  bravely  faced  her  own  tragic  circumstances,  an 
extraordinary  woman  who  has  at  last  escaped  from  the  confines  of  her  time 
and  class.'    J.  H.  Plumb  in  The  Spectator, 

Illustrated    30s.  net 
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Lord  William  Bentinck  &  the 
British  Occupation  of  Sicily, 

1811-1814 

JOHN  ROSELLI 

An  account  of  Lord  William  Bentinck*s  unsuccessful  mission 
between  1811  and  1814,  to  unravel  the  complicated  domestic 
and  diplomatic  aflFairs  of  the  British  garrison  which  was  estab- 
lished in  Sicily  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  30s.  net 


Hugh  du  Puiset :  Bishop  of  Durham 

G.  V.  SCAMMELL 

The  life  of  a  twelth  century  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  was 
among  the  most  spectacular  and  eminent  men  of  his  age,  and 
whose  career  reflects  fifty  eventful  years  of  Enghsh  history. 

4O5.  net 


English  Place  Name  Elements 

A.  H.  SMITH 

A  new  dictionary,  in  two  parts  of  the  elements  usually  found 
in  English  place-names  before  the  fifteenth  century,  forming 
volumes  xxv  and  xxvi  of  the  English  Place  Name  Society's 
publications.    Both  volumes  have  distribution  maps. 

Each  volume,  35s.  net 


The  Medieval  Alexander 

GEORGE  GARY 

A  study  of  the  various  conceptions  of  Alexander  the  great — 
as  devil,  ruthless  conqueror,  prototype  of  knightly  virtues, 
exemplar  of  almost  any  virtue  or  vice— current  in  the  Middle 
Ages.      •  525.  6d.  net 
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History  to-day 

needs  historical  atlases 


intermediate  IHistorical  Atlas 

Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Historical  Association. 
40  pages  of  coloured  maps,  1500  B.C.  to  A.D.  1939, 
including  dual  maps  of  the  World  in  1914  and  in  1939  for 
comparison,  and  showing  the  original  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations.     8  pages  of  descriptive  letterpress  and 

10  pages  of  index.  9  by  7  J  inches.  Strong  manilla  covers, 
cloth  back,  48.     Limp  cloth,  48.  9d. 

Muir's  New  School  Atlas  of 

Universal  i-iistory 

IThis  atlas  covers  the  whole  ground  in  a  series  of  56  plates 
containing    145    coloured    maps    and    diagrams.     Index. 

11  by  9  inches.     Boards,   13s.  6d. 

Muir's  IHistorical  Atlas : 

Medieval  and  Modern 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  this  atlas  is  the  emphasis, 
unusual  in  historical  atlases,  which  is  laid  on  the  physical 
background  to  history.  For  every  important  area  at  least 
one  politically  coloured  map  is  provided.  Economic, 
anthropological,  linguistic  and  cultural  maps  are  included. 
The  atlas  contains  96  plates  providing  220  coloured  maps 

II  and  diagrams,  and  a  32-page  index  with   14,000  names. 

Il  1 1  by  9  inches.     Boards,  32s.  6d. 

Muir's  Historical  Atlas : 

Ancient,  Medieval  and  Modern 

■, 

11  Consists  of  the  Historical  Atlas  :    Mediaeval  and  Modern, 

and  maps,  introductory  matter  and  index  from  the  Atlas 

ij  of  Ancient  and  Classical  History.    1 1  by  9  inches.    Boards, 

37s.  6d. 

Muir's  Atlas  of  Ancient 

and  Classical  History 

A  series  of  20  plates  containing  47  coloured  maps  and  dia- 
.;  grams,  with  an  introduction  illustrated  by  4  plans  in  black 

and  white,  and  a  full  index.  Embraces  periods  from  the 
:i  15th  Century  B.C.  to  the  Barbarian  Invasions,  A.D.  395. 

Among  its  valuable  features  are  large  physical  maps  of 
''  Ancient    Greece    and    Ancient    Italy.     11    by    9    inches. 

.|  Limp  cloth,   8s.   6d. 
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English  Historical 
Documents  1833-1874 

edited  by  G.  M.  Young  and  W.  D.  Handcock 

This  is  Volume  XII,  Part  I,  of  the  E.H.D.  series,  the  first  of  two 
volumes  that  will  cover  the  Victorian  period.  It  has  been  edited  by 
G.  M.  Young,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  and  W.  D. 
Handcock,  Senior  Lecturer  in  History,  Exeter  University. 


<« 


An  understanding  of  contemporary  modes  of  thought  must  be  sought 
in  the  contemporary  sources.  Such  is  the  justification  of  this  huge 
series,  and  it  is  a  sound  one,** 

professor  v.  h.  galbraith 

(104  pages,  05/-  tut.  Ready  December  IS) 


Mazzini 
and  the  Secret  Societies 

by  E.  E.  Y.  Hales 

"  The  first  full-scale  study  of  the  formative  period  of  Mazzini's  life, 
a  hook  both  welcome  and  important,**  time  and  tide 

"  A  narrative  admirably  conducted  and  illustrated  by  ample  quotations 
from  contemporary  documents,  especially  MazzinVs  own  letters  ,  ,  ,  a 
remarkable  and  often  exciting  story,**  the  times 

(Illustrated,  30/-  net) 


The  Decisive  Battles  of 
the  Western  World 

by  Major-General  J.  F.  C.  Fuller 

Volume  I  -  From  the  carlitst  timet  to  the  Battle  of  Lepanto    (35/-  net) 

Vohtme  II  -  From  the  Armada  to  Waterloo    (35/.  net) 

Volume  III  -  From  the  American  Gvii  War  to  the  end  of  the  Second  World 

War    (45/- net) 

"  The  third  volume  is  a  worthy  conclusion  to  a  masterly  and  henceforth 
indispensable  work  ,  .  .  which  deserves  study,  not  simply  by  historians  of 
miliUtry  thought,  but  by  all  students  of  intellectual  developments  in 
Britain  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,**  michael  Howard 

fNew  Statesman) 

EYRE  &  SPOTTISWOODE 
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Medieval  Religious  Houses 

England  and  Wales 

DAVID    KNOWLES    and    R.    NEVILLE    HADCOCK 

This  book  contains  the  first  catalogue  that  has  ever  been  printed  of  all 
the  religious  establishments  of  England  and  Wales  in  medieval  times.  The 
whole  book  gives  an  impressive  picture  of  the  vast  religious  organisation  of 
medieval  England,  with  its  monasteries,  friaries,  colleges  and  hospitals,  and  is 
an  indispensable  work  of  reference  for  historians,  antiquaries  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  any  way  in  medieval  studies. 

45s,  net 

Medieval  Religious  Houses 

Scotland 

D.    E.    EASSON,    D.    KNOWLES    and 
R.    N.    HADCOCK 

Coming  Summer  1957    Probably  40s.  net 
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A  Study  of  Ideal  Art 

THE   NUDE 

By  SIR  KENNETH  CLARK 

In  this  magnificent  study  of  the  historical  development  of  the  nude  we  are 
shown  how  the  Greeks  embodied  their  ideas  of  harmony  and  order,  the 
need  to  sublimate  desire,  and  the  need  to  live  more  intensely.  These  types 
of  bodily  expression  were  given  more  urgency  by  Michelangelo,  whose 
strenuous  genius  almost  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  the  male  nude.  The 
female  nude,  however,  through  Titian,  Rubens,  Ingres  and  Renoir,  was  to 
prove  a  source  of  pictorial  inspiration  to  the  present  day.  The  Nude  ends 
by  examining  the  uneasy  relationship  with  the  nude  of  modern  art,  as  in  the 
work  of  Matisse  and  Picasso. 

^commended  by  the  Book  Society 

With  298  illustrations  63X.  net 
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Papal  Armies  in  the  Thirteenth  Century 

*  "V^OUR  power  is  made  of  words,  but  our  power  is  real ',  Philip 

i  the  Fair's  minister  Flote  is  supposed  to  have  retorted  to  Pope 
Boniface  VHI.^  This  aphorism  draws  a  contrast  between  the  papacy 
and  France  that  is  essentially  true,  but  it  is  by  no  means  adequate 
to  regard  papal  strength  in  the  thirteenth  century  as  founded  solely 
upon  spiritual  claims  and  their  acceptance.  In  the  period  between 
Innocent  HI  and  the  Avignon  popes  large  armies  were  required  to 
fight  the  Hohenstaufen  and  to  subdue  and  govern  the  newly-won 
Papal  State  in  central  Italy,  and  the  military  capacity  of  the  papacy  at 
this  time  is  sufficient  to  justify  a  study  of  its  foundations  and  limita- 
tions. Moreover,  this  should  throw  much  light  upon  the  important 
problem  of  the  utility  of  the  Papal  State  to  the  popes  and  the 
degree  to  which  they  achieved  control  over  it  in  what  was  virtually 
the  first  century  of  its  existence  as  a  political  entity.  Certainly  their 
authority  fluctuated  greatly,  and  we  cannot  hope  to  deduce  any 

*  average*;  the  situation  changed  so  rapidly  and  the  volume  of 
evidence  is  so  imeven,  that  such  an  *  average  *  would  have  no  more 
significance  than  the  *'  average  temperature '  of  a  malarial  patient 
taken  with  an  unreliable  thermometer.  Instead  it  is  a  question  of 
gaining  a  general  impression  of  the  degree  to  which  the  popes  had 
subjugated  their  dominions  and  occasionally  of  watching  the  pro- 
vincial organization  of  the  new  state  functioning  in  its  military 
aspects.  The  investigation  should  also  provide  a  picture  of  the 
changing  armies  of  the  thirteenth  century,  for  in  Italy  as  elsewhere 
this  was  a  period  in  which  feudal  service  was  being  replaced  by  money 
payments  and  the  mercenary  started  to  play  the  predominant  r61e. 
It  also  provides  an  opportunity  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  the 

*  struggle  of  Empire  and  Papacy  * — a  theme  which  dominated 
Italian  history  for  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  century — ^was  a  military 
struggle,  and  helps  to  explain  why  the  thirteenth-century  popes 
wanted  more  money  and  how  they  spent  it. 

Innocent  HI  was  not  the  first  pope  to  put  an  army  into  the  field — 
papal  troops  had  fought  the  Normans  at  Civitate  in  1053  and  had 
won  Rome  for  Eugenius  IQ  in  1145,  to  cite  only  two  instances — 
but  armies  recruited  by  the  pope  were  to  become  a  far  more  frequent 

^  Rishanger,  Chronica  (Rolls  Series),  pp*  197-8. 

*  All  rights  reserved. 
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instrument  of  papal  policy  from  his  time,  and  we  are  less  ill-informed 
about  their  numbers  and  provenance.  Certainly  the  sources  are  very 
far  from  satisfactory.  We  have  extremely  little  evidence  about 
baronial  contributions  to  papal  armies,  for  what  has  survived  in 
municipal  archives  and  papal  registers  refers  almost  entirely  to 
troops  demanded  of  the  towns  of  the  Papal  State.  Many  letters 
from  popes  and  from  the  provincial  Rectors  of  the  Papal  State 
making  such  requests  have  survived  in  the  papal  registers  and  in 
municipal  archives  (the  archives  of  the  papal  provinces  for  this 
period  are  not  extant),  while  chronicles  fill  out  this  information  and 
occasionally  council  minutes  and  accounts  from  the  towns  give 
details  of  their  contributions  and  enlighten  us  on  their  attitude  to 
military  service.  There  is  almost  no  biographical  material  relating 
to  papal  soldiers  of  the  period  and  we  therefore  know  little  about 
the  recruitment  of  professional  troops  or  about  their  provenance, 
status,  other  occupations  and  length  and  conditions  of  service. 
Some  provinces  provide  much  more  plentiful  material  than  others : 
a  lot  can  be  learnt  about  the  March  of  Ancona  and  a  good  deal 
about  the  Romagna  after  its  acquisition  by  the  papacy  in  1 278,  the 
Duchy  of  Spoleto  and  the  Tuscan  Patrimony  are  less  well  documented 
and  of  the  southern  province,  the  Campagna  and  Marittima,  we 
know  almost  nothing.  Agreements  concerning  feudal  tenures  in  the 
Papal  State,  many  of  them  dating  from  the  twelfth  century,  reveal 
that  the  barons  of  that  State  owed  military  service  on  similar  terms  to 
their  fellow-subjects  the  commimes,^  but  only  an  occasional  reference 
in  a  chronicle  throws  any  light  on  the  effectiveness  of  this  obligation. 
It  is  not  easy  to  divide  *  papal  armies  *  sharply  from  armies 
recruited  by  allies  of  the  papacy,  and  sometimes  paid  jointly  by  the 
various  parties  in  such  alliances,  but  as  far  as  possible  the  discussion 
that  follows  is  restricted  to  armies  recruited  directly  or  summoned 
by  the  papacy,  either  within  the  Papal  State  or  outside  it. 

The  performance  of  military  service  at  the  request  of  the  papal 
authorities  was  an  obligation  of  all  the  towns  of  the  Papal  State, 
and  the  formula  in  which  Innocent  HI  defined  the  obligations  in 
Fano,  in  a  letter  of  1198,  will  serve  as  a  convenient  exemplar: 
Ecclesiae  Komanae  fidelitatem  curabitis  unmrsaliter  exibere,  expeditionem 
parlamentum,  pacem  et  gmrram  ad  mandatum  nostrum  et  kgatorum  et 
nunciorum  nostrorum  per  totam  Marcbiam  bona  fide  iuxta  proprias  Jacultates 
vestris  expensis  facere  sine  fraude.^    Occasionally  the  terms  employed 

^  For  feudal  tenure  in  the  Papal  State,  and  especially  its  origins,  see  K.  Jordan, 
'  Das  Eindringen  des  Lehnswesen  in  das  Rechtsleben  der  romischen  Kurie ',  Arcbiv 
fSr  Ur/swidttiforjclumgt  vol.  xil  (1932). 

'  P.  Amkni,  Mtmorit  Istoricbe  della  Cittd  de  Fano  (Fano,  175 1),  u,  xvii:  these  terms 
were  confirmed  in  1200  (A.  Theiner,  Cod$x  Diplomaticus  Domhm  TitriporaUs  Sanctat  Sidis 
(Rome,  1 86 1-2),  I,  doc.  XI. ITT)  and  in  1247  (Amiani,  op.  cit,  ii,  i)  and  125 1  (Theiner, 
op,  cit,  doc.  CCXXXVni).  The  same  terms  applied  to  Pesaro  and  lesi  (Migne, 
Patrologfa  Latifia,  vol.  214  (Regesta  Innocentii  III),  cols.  912-13). 
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are  slightly  diflFerent  (some  communes  are  to  facere  exercitum,facere 
exercitum  et  cavakatam,  facere  bostem^  and  so  on),  but  the  substance  is 
always  the  same.  Innocent  Ill's  agreement  with  Montefiascone 
whereby  that  commune  received  half  the  takings  of  the  papal  toll 
situated  in  the  town  in  return  for  a  promise  to  furnish  infantry 
and  cavalry  for  garrison  or  campaign  duties,  whenever  requested  and 
without  delay,  is  an  apparent  exception,  since  it  suggests  that 
military  service  was  not  a  general  obligation.^  No  other  evidence 
confirms  this,  and  no  doubt  the  agreement  with  Montefiascone  is 
merely  an  instance  of  the  pope's  willingness  to  make  concessions  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  constructing  what  was  virtually  a  new  state. 
This  was  not  a  serious  derogation  of  the  principle  of  a  universal 
obligation  of  military  service,  and  the  pope  could  always  hope  to 
make  more  favourable  terms  with  Montefiascone  in  more  favourable 
circumstances :  for  the  time  he  had  to  concentrate  on  the  absorption 
of  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto  and  March  of  Ancona,  recent  imperial 
territory  whose  acquisition  had  multiplied  by  three  the  area  of  the 
Papal  State. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Fano  owed  military  service  only  within  the 
province  in  which  it  lay,  the  March  of  Ancona.  This  stipulation 
was  also  common,  though  in  the  period  before  the  provincial 
divisions  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  were  firmly  fixed  some  other  form 
of  boundary  might  be  named  as  the  limit:  Perugia  agreed,  in  1210, 
to  provide  troops  for  the  pope  a  civitate  Perusii  infra  usque  ad  urbem 
Komanam.^ 

More  precise  obligations  than  those  of  Fano,  cited  above, 
are  rather  rare:  the  normal  formulae  are  so  general  that  they 
scarcely  come  within  the  terms  of  that '  precise  definition  of  service ' 
which,  according  to  the  dictum  of  Sir  Frank  Stenton,  *  was  a  result 
of  the  feudal  conception  of  society  *.*  A  few  towns,  however, 
were  held  to  more  exact  duties  than  to  facere  exercitum  or  to  provide 
tarn  equites  quam  pedites  hahiles  ad  pugnandum,^  An  agreement  made 
between  Spoleto  and  a  papal  representative,  Girdinal  Ranieri 
Capocci,  in  1247,  bound  that  commune  to  provide  military  assistance 
within  the  Duchy  for  a  period  of  not  longer  than  eight  days,  except 
by  the  commime*s  consent.*  Such  arrangements  were  no  doubt 
the  outcome  of  bargaining  between  the  papacy  and  individual 

^  Migne,  Patrohgfa  LaHna^  vol.  214,  coL  339.  A  similar  agreement  was  made 
latber  later  with  Gvita  Castellana  (Theiner,  op,  eit.  doc.  CLXXXII). 

'J.  Picker,  Forscbmgpt  i^jwr  Bjucbs-taui  Kubtsgfucbicbti  ItaUtns  (Innsbruck,  1868-74) 
iv,  doc  225.  In  the  twelfth  century  Orvieto  had  owed  military  service  between 
Tintinanno  in  the  north  and  Sutri  in  the  South  {JJhtr  Cmsuum^  ed.  P.  Fabre  and  L. 
Duchesne  (Paris,  1889-1910),  p.  391). 

*  F.  M.  Stenton,  Tb»  First  Cintmy  ofEjig/isb  FtadaUrm  (Oxford,  1932),  p.  130. 

^  This  formula  is  used  in  a  summons  to  Velletri  in  1240  (A.  Borgia,  Is/oria  deUa 
(bksm  #  ciitd  di  VilUtri  (Nocera,  1723),  p.  276. 

*  A.  Sansi,  Doewmnti  storiti  imditi  in  sMssidio  alio  stiidio  dtlU  Mtmorit  $tmbrt  (Foligno, 
1879),  pp.  288-90. 
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towns  at  a  time  when  pope  and  emperor  were  contending  for  the 
allegiance  of  the  communes  of  central  Italy.  More  important  as 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  an  indefinite  obligation  are  the 
precise  terms  fixed  with  Gunerino  in  1240  and  with  the  new  town  of 
Cittk  Papale  in  1299,  whereby  the  amount  of  service  due  varied 
according  to  the  locality  in  which  it  was  rendered.  Camerino 
was  to  provide  its  (uR  posse  for  service  within  its  own  contado,  five 
cavalrymen  in  the  case  of  a  summons  to  serve  elsewhere  in  the 
province  (the  March  of  Ancona),  and  two  cavalrymen  only  for  duty 
farther  afield.^  Qtti  Papale  owed  six  days  service,  at  its  own 
expense,  if  near  at  hand,  but  only  three  in  Campanie  acaliis  remotioribas 
partibus,^  Many  agreements  may  have  been  made  which  have  not  sur- 
vived, but  only  in  the  terms  of  Fabriano's  treaty  with  the  Rector 
of  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto,  made  in  1226,  do  we  find  terms  which  are 
exceptional  and  which  neither  reflect  papal-imperial  rivalry  nor 
provide  for  less  service  at  a  greater  distance :  this  most  interesting 
document,  which  would  seem  to  bear  witness  to  the  formidable 
strength  and  independence  of  the  town,  provides  for  service  by  the 
posse  for  three  days  only  in  a  year,  though  service  is  due  for  eight 
days  from  a  much  smaller  force  of  two  cavalrymen  and  three  mounted 
crossbowmen.* 

The  obligations  of  the  pope's  baronial  subjects  included  the 
duty  to  ffierram  et  pacem  facere  contra  omnes  homines y  which  was  rarely 
expressed  in  more  precise  terms;  indeed  the  terms  of  fealty  of  some 
papal  feudatories  included  no  specifically  military  clause.*  Only 
rarely  were  more  detailed  stipulations  made,  as  in  the  grant  of  some 
Matildine  lands  outside  the  Papal  State  to  the  Count  of  Mangano 
in  1220  in  return  for  the  service  of  four  knights  {milites)  for  eight 
days,*  and  the  altogether  exceptional  grants  of  the  whole  March  of 
Ancona  to  A220  of  Este  in  1 21 2  in  return  for  the  service  of  one  hun- 
dred knights  for  a  month  each  year,  and  of  Matildine  territory  to 
Salinguerra  of  Ferrara  for  service  of  one  month  by  a  himdred, 
fifty  or  twenty  knights,  according  to  the  theatre  of  war.* 

The  terms  of  the  summonses  to  arms  sent  by  the  pope  or  pro- 
vincial Rector  to  individual  towns  were  also  somewhat  general. 

^  P.  Compagnoni,  La  'Rigffa  Pittna  (Maceiata,  1661),  p.  104. 
'  Theiner,  op.  at,  doc.  DXXIV:  these  tenns  are  interesting  in  that  they  may  well 
reflect  the  practice  of  the  last  years  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

*  The  document,  from  the  Archivio  Q>munale,  Fabriano,  is  printed  by  W.  Hage- 
mann  in  QmUin  trnd  Forscbrngm  aus  ItaUtmscben  Arcbiven,  xxxii  (1942),  76-7. 

*  For  instance  the  grant  of  a  fief  by  Boniface  VIII  to  some  members  of  his  family 
ita  tamtn  quod  consmta  serviHa  qm  alii  fiudatarii  eisudem  eccltsit  in  pafrimonio  heati  Pitri  in 
Ttiscia  ixbibire  tnuntur  {Ijes  Riffjfns  de  Bomfaa  VIII,  ed.  G.  Digard,  A.  Thomas,  M. 
Faucon,  R.  Fawtier,  n.  1845). 

»  Theiner,  op,  cit,  doc.  XQV. 

*  Theiner,  doc*  LVI  (the  date  corrected  by  Potthast,  Rtffsta  Pontificum  Bjomanorum 
(Bedin,  1875),  i,  384)  and  Uber  Ctusuunt,  pp.  341-2;  the  former  grant  was  repeated  on 
the  succession  of  Az2o*s  son  and  nephew  (Potthast,  nos.  4644  and  5508),  the  latter 
on  the  accession  of  Honorius  III  (Theiner,  doc  LXV). 
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Typical  of  them  is  the  call  of  Martin  IV  to  the  towns  of  the  March  of 
Ancona  in  1285,  against  Urbino,  in  which  the  communes  are  ordered 
that  vos  patenter  et  viri liter  accingatis  ad  dictum  exercitum  decenter  muniti 
eqsds  et  armis  predicto  termino  accessuri.^  This  is  an  instance  of  a 
genera/is  exercituSy  involving  the  whole  military  strength  of  the 
province,  but  in  less  serious  troubles  a  few  towns,  or  one  only, 
might  be  summoned.  It  was  common  for  the  pope  himself  to 
initiate  such  calls  to  arms,  either  by  warning  the  towns  that  the 
provincial  Rector  was  likely  to  write  to  them  soon  demanding 
military  service  or,  frequendy,  by  himself  sending  a  definitive 
summons.  A  papal  summons  was  no  doubt  considered  more  im- 
pressive and  more  likely  to  be  effective  than  a  rectoral  one,  and  it  was 
natural  that  the  pope  should  write  himself  when  troops  were  to  be 
called  for  more  than  one  province.*  But  it  was  also  a  normal 
practice  for  Rectors  to  call  troops  without  any  preliminary  papal 
warning,  and  indeed  the  delays  in  gathering  an  army  would  have 
been  enormous  had  such  a  warning  been  essential,  particularly 
during  the  quite  lengthy  periods  when  the  pope  was  at  Lyons. 

It  was  normal  to  summon  the  full  posse  of  the  town,  but  a  con- 
siderable number  of  letters  have  survived  which  specify  the  troops 
to  be  sent  and  thereby  throw  much  light  on  the  militia  of  the  com- 
munes and  on  thirteenth-century  warfare.  A  particularly  interesting 
summons  sent  by  the  Rector  of  the  March  of  Ancona  to  Macerata 
in  1287  demanded  ten  cavalrymen,  each  with  two  horses,  500 
infantrymen,  twenty-five  cross-bowmen  specially  chosen  (e/ectos)y  all 
properly  equipped  with  armour,  shields,  lances,  cross-bows  and 
a/iis  opportunis  et  condecendentibus  armis,  as  well  as  100  sappers  {gmsta- 
tores)  cum  ferris  opportunis  ad  guastum.  This  force  was  to  report  at 
Fano  within  five  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  Rector's  letter,  for  ten 
days*  service  against  Pesaro,  which  was  in  revolt.  Macerata  was 
threatened  with  a  fine  of  10,000  marks  if  its  troops  failed  to  appear, 
and  since  the  letter  refers  to  2igeneralis  exercitus  we  must  suppose  that 
the  other  towns  of  the  March  received  similar  calls  to  arms.'  A 
number  of  similar  precise  demands  require,  sometimes  a  mixed  body 
of  fifteen  cavalrymen  and  600  infantry  *  or  of  three  cavalrymen,  ten 
cross-bowmen  and  sixty  infantry,^  sometimes  a  uniform  force  of  100 
or  200  heavy  infantry  •  or  of  ten  or  fifteen  horsemen.'   Unfortunately 

*  Thcincr,  doc.  CCCCXLI. 

*  For  an  instance  of  this  in  1280,  sec  Les  Kegistres  de  Nicolas  III  (ed.  J.  Gay),  no.  821. 
'  P.  O>mpagnoni,  La  Keggia  Picena  (Macerata,  1661),  p.  147. 

*  Vatican  Archive,  Arm.  XXXV,  vol.  4,  fos.  56'-7*  (summons  to  Bevagna). 

*  G.  Luzzatto,  '  Le  finanze  di  un  casteilo  (Mateiica)  nel  secolo  XIII ',  Viertil- 
jabrscbrifi  fur  So^al-  und  Wirtschaftsgjiscbicbte^  xi.  95  (with  food  for  one  month). 

*  ILesKegistres  de  Boniftzce  VIII,  no.  5499  (to  Viterbo,  Rieti,  Spoleto,  Todi  and  Nami). 
'  E,g.  Osimo  and  Cagli  owe  fifteen  cavalrymen  in  1234  and  1265  (L.  Colini-Baldeschi, 

I/Libro  Rosso  delcomum  di  Osimo  (Macerata,  1909),  docs.  CXXIV-XXVII:  Les  Bigistrts 
de  CUmeni  IV,  ed.  E.  Jordan,  no.  991),  lesi  owes  ten  in  1284  (A.  Gianandrea,  Carte 
DiplomaHcbe  lesine,  Ancona,  1884,  CCXIX). 
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we  have  no  letters  of  this  sort  addressed  to  the  pope's  baronial 
subjects,  so  that  our  knowledge  of  military  service  in  the  Papal 
State  is  limited  to  what  can  be  learnt  from  the  towns. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  normal  terms  of  military  obligation 
make  no  mention  of  the  frequency  with  which  service  could  be 
demanded,  and  in  times  of  emergency  the  papal  authorities  made 
calls  at  very  short  intervals.  Thus  Cagli  received  three  calls  for 
military  assistance  from  the  Vicar  General  of  the  March  in  the 
summer  of  1 299,  within  a  period  of  less  than  two  months :  on  29  May 
it  was  asked  to  send  pay  for  twenty-five  Serjeants  who  were  to  garri- 
son Senigallia  for  a  month,  on  i  June  it  received  orders  to  prepare 
troops  for  a  generalis  exercitus  against  Osimo,  and  on  28  July  it  had 
to  send  soldiers  against  Fabriano.*  One  of  these  letters  requested 
money  in  lieu,  but  in  each  case  the  demand  was  based  on  the  obliga- 
tion to  provide  military  service.  Such  frequent  demands  may  have 
met  with  many  indignant  refusals,  but  the  refusals  could  in  turn 
be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  papacy  if  the  offending  town  was 
fined  for  non-fulfilment  of  military  service,  and  in  fact  much  of 
our  knowledge  of  papal  armies  is  derived  from  condemnations  of 
this  sort. 

More  important  than  the  terms  of  the  obligation  to  provide 
military  service  is  the  question  of  the  effectiveness  of  papal  sum- 
monses. This  is  perhaps  best  approached  from  a  statistical  stand- 
point and  through  taking  as  examples  a  few  well-documented 
towns,  after  which  we  may  bring  in  further  evidence  in  discussing 
the  attitude  of  the  towns  toward  military  service  and  the  utility  of 
this  obligation  to  the  popes. 

I  have  noted  ninety-two  summonses  to  towns  to  provide  troops, 
falling  between  the  years  1234  (the  date  of  the  earliest  known  sur- 
viving summons)  and  1303.  The  sources  are  for  the  most  part 
chronicles,  statements  of  payments  made  to  those  on  service,  and 
condenmations  of  towns  for  not  sending  soldiers :  in  view  of  the 
last  category  of  evidence,  it  seems  rather  probable  that  the  partial 
picture  thus  obtained  may  be  misleading  in  exaggerating  the  pro- 
portion of  ineffective  summonses.  Of  these  ninety- two  calls  to 
arms,  forty-one  were  effective,  while  twenty  met  with  refusals; 
we  do  not  know  the  outcome  of  the  remaining  thirty-one.  This 
high  proportion  of  uncertain  responses  is  a  warning  of  the  very 
impressionistic  nature  of  these  '  statistics  ';  should  the  *  unknowns  ' 
happen  to  conceal  many  more  ineffective  summonses  than  effective 
ones,  the  weight  of  the  evidence  would  shift  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
suggest  that  more  calls  were  refused  than  obeyed.     Nevertheless, 

*  Cagli,  Archivio  Comunalc,  *  F».  Letteie  *,  uncatalogued.  (A  gtant  from  the 
Central  Research  Fund  of  the  University  of  London  enabled  me  to  visit  this  and  a 
number  of  other  Italian  archives  in  1954.) 
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these  figures  seem  worth  giving  because  they  do  establish  that  there 
was  no  overwhelming  tradition  one  way  or  the  other;  it  was  not 
unconventional  for  a  commune  to  respond  to  a  summons,  nor  was 
it  unconventional  to  flout  it. 

These  figures  on  their  own  necessarily  appear  somewhat  abstract. 
To  consider  the  records  of  some  towns  of  various  sizes  and  in 
different  provinces  may  do  something  to  remedy  this.  Unfortun- 
ately the  evidence  comes  entirely  from  the  second  half  of  the 
century,  for  the  earliest  extant  summonses  are  random  survivals  and 
there  are  not  many  from  any  one  town.  The  table  which  follows 
summarizes  the  evidence  from  those  towns  about  which  we  have 
most  information. 

Rgsponse  to  demands  for  military  service  ^ 

Summonses     Effective      Ineffective    Not  known 


Perugia  (1256-1300) 

troops 

17 

10 

I 

6 

money 

nil 

Macerata  (1256-90) 

troops 

4 

2 

2 

money 

5 

5 

— 

Fabriano  (1255-94) 

troops 

8 

2 

6 

— 

money 

M 

14 

-^ 

Icsi  (1277-85) 

troops 

6 

— 

5 

I 

money 

9 

8 

I 

-^ 

Cagli  (1265-99) 

troops 

9 

2 

2 

5 

money 

5 

4 

I 

Matelica  (12 5  7-1 502) 

troops 

5 

4 

I 

— 

money 

4 

3 

I 

— 

The  city  about  which  we  possess  most  information  is  Perugia, 
a  large  and  powerful  commune  in  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto.  Perugia 
was  one  of  the  biggest  towns  in  the  State  of  the  Church — ^perhaps 
the  biggest,  apart  from  Rome  itself,  until  the  acquisition  of  Bologna 
in  1 278 — and  its  response  to  papal  demands  should  be  symptomatic 
of  the  attitude  of  the  larger  communes.  The  number  of  occasions 
on  which  Perugia  sent  troops  is  impressive  though  there  is  a  regret- 
tably large  figure  for  '  unknowns  *  here.  The  size  of  the  force 
sent  by  Perugia  is  sometimes  recorded  and  is  never  the  full  posse  \ 
obviously  such  a  city  would  be  unwilling  to  expose  itself  to  attack 

^  For  the  sources  on  which  these  figures  are  based  see  the  following  footnotes. 
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by  sending  a  large  proportion  of  its  army,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  preferred  to  send  a  body  of  loo  cavalry  or,  less  frequendy, 
200.  In  compensation  for  the  rather  small  force  supplied  Perugia 
was  willing  to  pay  these  troops,  occasionally  for  quite  a  long  period, 
and  to  send  them  beyond  the  boundaries  of  its  own  province: 
since  it  lay  near  the  frontiers  of  the  Tuscan  Patrimony  and  the  March 
of  Ancona  and  not  very  distant  from  the  Romagna,  the  despatch  of 
soldiers  to  the  latter  province  in  1282  and  1283  and  to  the  Patrimony 
in  1269  and  the  March  in  1287  is  not  evidence  of  extraordinary 
devotion  to  the  papacy.  The  period  of  service  is  rarely  recorded, 
but  the  troops  sent  for  ten  days  in  August  1268  at  the  request  of 
Qement  IV,  and  paid  by  Perugia,  were  needed  for  a  period  of  a 
month  in  all  and  the  town  was  asked  to  pay  their  wages  for  the  whole 
period.  The  cavalry  provided  for  the  war  against  the  Colonna  in 
1297  was  sent  for  three  months.^ 

This  information  about  Perugia  is  particularly  valuable  as  com- 
parative material  because  all  the  other  towns  concerning  which  we 
have  a  relatively  large  amoimt  of  evidence  lie  in  a  different  province, 
that  of  the  March  of  Ancona.  The  archives  of  this  area  have  sur- 
vived more  intact  than  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Papal  State 
and  in  consequence  we  are  relatively  well-informed  about  Macerata, 
Fabriano,  lesi,  Matelica,  and  Cagli.  None  of  these  communes 
could  rival  Perugia  in  strength  and  the  last  two  were  small  towns. 
Unlike  Perugia,  they  were  frequently  asked  for  money  in  lieu  of 
troops  and  nearly  all  of  these  demands  were  effective,  though 
sometimes  only  after  great  delay.  Since  these  requests  for  money 
were  far  more  likely  to  meet  with  success  than  requests  for  men, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they  were  more  numerous.  When  troops 
were  provided  they  served  within  the  boundaries  of  the  province, 
except  that  Matelica  and  Cagli  sent  men  to  Urbino,  an  independent 
city  within  the  Papal  State  which  bordered  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  March  of  Ancona.  The  force  supplied  was  often  larger  than 
Perugia's  usual  contribution — Macerata  sent  no  less  than  600 
cavalrymen  in  1287 — and  it  was  a  common  practice  to  send  a  mixed 
body  of  cavalry,  infantry  and  cross-bowmen. 

^  '  Regesta Reformationum  Comunis  Perusii,  1256-60  '.  BolUttino  dellaK,  Dtputas^om 
tH  SSoria  Patria per  rVmbria,  xxv  (1922),  253,  278,  286  (1256,  requests);  Ficker,  For- 
Sfbtmgtn,  iv.  441-2  and  447-8  (1259  and  1261,  requests);  Perugia,  Archivio  di  Stato, 
Riformanze  VI,  fo.  60  (1266,  request);  Potthast,  no.  20391  (June  1268,  request); 
Perugia,  Arch,  di  St.,  Rif.  VI,  fos.  217-18  (August  1268,  troops  sent:  probably  200, 
sec  P.  Pellini,  De/I*  Historia  di  Peri^a  (Venice,  1664),  i.  279);  Perugia,  Arch,  di  St.,  Rif. 
VI,  fos.  289-90  and  Annates  Urbevetani  in  Epbemerides  Urbevetanae  (RIS.,  N.S.),  xv.  5 . 
158  (100  cavalry  against  Orvieto,  1269);  P.  Pellini,  De//'  Historia  di  Per$tgia,  i.  295-6 
(two  paid  cavalry  forces  to  Romagna,  128 1);  Cronica  A  in  Corpus  Cbronicorwn  Bononen- 
siwtt  (RIS,  N.S.),  xviii.  i.  213  (fifty  cavalry,  Romagna,  1282);  Perugia,  Arch.  di.  St., 
Rif.  X,  fo.  44^  (aid  to  Cagli,  March  1287) ;  ibid.  fos.  192^-3  (request  rdfused,  June  1293) ; 
ibid,  fos.  193^-4  (cavalry  against  Nami,  July  1293);  ibid,  fos.  295 ^-324^  (100  paid 
cavalry  for  three  months  against  Colonna,  1297);  Cronaca  di  Bencvenuto  in  Fragmenta 
Ftdgfnaiis  Hisforiat  (RIS,  N.S.),  xxvi.  2.  19  (against  Gubbio,  1300). 
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Macerata  ^  and  Fabriano  *  were  both  fairly  large  towns,  but  the 
former  was  often  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government,  whereas 
the  latter  was  situated  close  to  the  boundary  of  the  March.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  Macerata  has  a  better  record  of  obedience 
but  the  figures  may  be  misleading,  since  condemnations  for  evading 
military  service  are  one  of  our  main  sources  of  information  in  the 
case  of  Fabriano. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  the  surviving  evidence  about  lesi  * 
relates  to  an  eight-year  period  between  1 277  and  1285.  Within  that 
time  our  information  is  fairly  full  and,  although  this  was  a  particu- 
larly bellicose  decade  in  the  Papal  State,  a  total  of  six  military  sum- 
monses and  nine  demands  for  money  in  lieu  suggests  that  the  figures 
for  the  other  towns  omit  a  great  deal. 

Cagli  and  Matelica,  the  last  two  towns,  were  small  and  distant 
from  the  centre  of  the  province;  Cagli,  indeed,  lay  on  its  northern 
boundary,  separated  from  the  usual  centres  of  provincial  administra- 
tion (Montolmo  or  Macerata)  by  a  mountain  range  as  well  as  by  a 
distance  of  some  fifty  miles.  Cagli,  comparatively  weak  but  far 
from  the  seat  of  government,  has  a  record  rather  similar  to  Macerata, 
which  was  more  powerful  but  more  accessible  to  the  representative 
of  papal  rule.*  Matelica,  smaller  and  closer  to  the  provincial  court, 
has  an  impressive  record  of  military  service  rendered  to  the  papacy, 
but  it  seems  likely  that  this  is  in  part  a  reflection  of  the  survival 

^Macexata,  Archivio  Comunale,  perg.  Ill,  11  (1256,  money  payments):  ibid,  160 
(Intr.  Ex.  1280),  fo.  12^  (April  1280,  money)  and  fos.  37-42  (October-November 
1280:  money)  and  fo.  41  (November  1280,  request  for  troops);  ibid,  Rif.  I,  fos.  86-7 
(July  1287,  request  for  troops:  pardy  printed  in  Compagnoni,  La  Riggia  Picena,  p.  147) 
and  fo.  122^  (September  1287,  600  cavalry  to  lesi:  see  also  perg.  XI,  12,  14,  16); 
ibid.  perg.  XIII,  20,  24,  29  (1290,  troops  sent  to  Tolentino). 

*  A.  Zonghl,  Car/e  Diphmaticbe  Fabriawji  (Ancona,  1872)  docs.  CLXXXI  (1255, 
money),  CCVII  (March  1267,  money,  twice),  CCVIII  (August  1267,  troops  sent), 
CCXXVI  (October  1287,  cavalry,  infantry  and  cross-bowmen  sent  against  Fermo), 
CCXXIX  O^y  ^280,  money),  CCXXX  (June  1282,  ineffective  demand  for  troops), 
CCLXn  O^y  i*94f  reference  to  four  ineffective  demands  for  troops);  Fabriano, 
Archivio  G>munale,  Libro  Rosso,  fo.  92^  (1275,  money),  fo.  95  (1277,  money),  fo.  89^ 
(October  1278,  money:  repeated  fo.  loi^),  fo.  90  (1279,  money),  fo.  90  and  v  (March 
1280,  money),  fo.  91  (March  1281,  money);  ibid.  Quly  1281,  money),  fo.  92^  (I>ec.  1281, 
money),  fo.  91^  (February  1282,  money);  ibid,  perg.  V.  n.  219  (1289,  money). 

•A.  Gianandrea,  Car/e  Diphmaticbe  Usine  (Ancona,  1884),  docs.  CLXXXVIII 
(1277,  money),  CXCI  (1278,  money),  CXCIII  (January  1279,  money),  CXCVI  (August 
1279,  money),  CXCVII  (January  1280,  troops  refused),  CXCIX  (August  1280,  money), 
CC  (January  1281,  money),  CCIII  (August  1281,  money),  CCV  (1282,  money),  CCXIX 
(1284:  four  refusals  of  military  service,  one  of  money,  mentioned);  Thcincr.  op.  cit. 
doc.  CCCCXLI  (1285,  demand  for  troops). 

* Ijis  Rigiftres  de  CUment  IV,  n.  991  (1265,  call  for  ten  cavalry);  F.  Bricchi,  AfmaJi 
di  Cagli  (Urbino,  1641),  pp.  143-4  (1274,  call  for  troops),  p.  147  (r.  1277-9,  same), 
p.  148  (1279,  troops  sent),  p.  150  (1282,  troops  against  lesi  refUsed),  p.  193  (1283, 
troops  against  Urbino  refiised);  Theiner,  op.  cit,  doc.  CCCCXLI  (March  1285,  demand 
for  troops  against  Urbino) ;  A.  Gucci,  *  Compendio  delle  Mcmoric  dclla  CittA  di 
Cagli'  (MS.  in  Biblioteca  Comunale,  Cagli),  II,  fo.  46^  (1*93,  money  paid,  thrice); 
Cagli,  Archivio  Comunale,  *  F».  Lettere ',  uncatalogued  (three  letters  of  May,  June,  Jidy 
1299,  one  demanding  money  and  the  other  two  troops). 
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of  many  thirteenth-century  accounts  for  this  commune.^  The 
accounts  mention  payments  made  to  troops  serving  the  papal 
authorities;  those  sources  which  most  frequently  provide  evidence 
of  evasion  of  military  service,  papal  and  rectoral  letters,  are  rare 
for  Matelica. 

These  examples  will  at  least  have  established  the  point  that  there 
was  much  evasion  of  military  service.  Fabriano  was  fined  300  /. 
in  1294  for  failing  to  send  troops  on  four  different  occasions,  having 
been  condemned  for  similar  offences  in  1278  and  1282;  in  1278  the 
Rector  of  the  March  had  attempted  to  make  the  commune  pay 
12,000  ounces  of  gold,  being  the  wages  of  the  cavalry  employed  to 
attack  the  place  when  it  failed  to  provide  military  service.*  Although 
we  have  only  been  able  to  investigate  the  response  of  particular 
towns  during  the  second  half  of  the  century,  and  although  the 
earliest  known  instance  of  a  town  providing  military  service  dates 
from  123 1  and  the  earliest  extant  summons  from  1234,*  this  lacuna 
is  solely  due  to  the  amount  of  surviving  evidence,  which  increases 
fairly  constantly  throughout  the  course  of  the  century.  As  early  as 
1 199  communes  were  asking  the  papacy  to  order  out  the  troops  of 
neighbouring  towns  in  their  defence;  *  it  is  clear  that  the  system  of 
military  service  by  towns  was  already  in  operation  then  and  that 
our  findings  about  the  later  thirteenth  century  are  at  least  partly 
applicable  to  the  first  half  of  the  century. 

The  gaps  in  the  evidence  concerning  service  rendered  are  so 
considerable  that  any  information  about  the  feelings  of  the  towns- 
men themselves  is  extremely  valuable.  Fortxmately  the  attitude  of 
the  communes  on  the  subject  is  illuminated  both  by  the  terms  in 
which  demands  for  service  are  phrased  and  by  those  in  which  city 
councils  discussed  them.  There  is  sometimes  an  almost  pleading 
tone  in  the  apologetic  words  with  which  provincial  Rectors  ask 
towns  for  military  assistance,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
confident — though  not  always  justifiably  confident — formulae  of 
the  papal  chancery.  When  the  Rector  of  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto 
asked  Perugia  for  aid  in  June  1293  against  Todi  he  reminded  them 
of  their  long  tradition  of  fidelity  to  the  papal  cause  and  '  implored  * 
them  to  send  help,  invoking  both  their  love  of  the  Church  and 

*  Luzzatto,  art.  dt.,  p.  75  (1274,  mixed  force  sent  to  lesi)  and  p.  95  (1284,  mixed 
force  against  Urbino);  G.  Mazzatinti,  Arcbivi  delta  Storiad*Italia,  2nd  ser.,  ii.  208  (1281, 
failure  to  provide  money  payment),  p.  229  (1288,  troops  sent  to  Cagli),  p.  240  (1292, 
money  pa3rment),  pp.  259-60  (1298,  troops  against  Senigaglia),  p.  276  (1302,  troops 
sent  twice,  to  Arcevia  in  August,  to  Cingoli  in  September).  (Refusal  r.  1257  ;  C. 
Acquacotta,  Memorie  di  Matelica ^  pp.  97-8). 

*  For  the  reference  see  above,  p.  9,  n.  2. 

'  Richard  of  S.  Germano  (RIS,  N.S.),  vii,  2,  175  (Rieti  attacks  Miranda  at  the  re- 
quest of  Gregory  IX,  1251);  Potthast,  nos.  9453  and  9476  (Gregory  IX  calls  Gubbio, 
May  and  June  1254). 

*  Theiner,  I,  doc  XL  (Gttii  di  Gatello  asks  Innocent  III  to  call  Perugia  and  Massa 
Trabaria  to  its  aid  against  Arezzo). 
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their  friendship  with  himself  and  his  family.^  A  few  years  later  the 
accounts  of  the  Tuscan  Patrimony  reveal  the  same  anxious  attitude 
in  the  phrasing  of  an  entry  which  concerns  the  payment  of  a 
messenger  sent  to  Amelia  *  to  find  out  whether  its  help  might  make 
it  possible  to  take  action  against  the  outlaws  of  Ortona  and  S. 
Gemini  '.*  The  little  that  we  know  of  proceedings  in  the  council 
meetings  of  the  communes  confirms  that  requests  for  military 
service  were  not  treated  as  commands,  but  considered  *  on  their 
merits'.  The  council  minutes  {riforman^e)  for  the  year  1256  are 
extant  at  Perugia;  they  mention  the  discussion  of  three  requests  for 
military  service,  and  twice  the  request  is  called  a  petitio.  On  one 
occasion  it  was  decided  that  the  Rector  of  the  Duchy  should  appear 
in  person  before  the  major  council  of  the  commune  et  ibi  debeat 
proponere  peticionem  suam,  after  which  the  Potesti  and  Captain  with 
certain  specially  appointed  sapientes  were  to  debate  the  question  and 
decide  *  what  action  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  commune  ' 
{qaicqmd  fsierit  melius  pro  commune).^  Macerata's  decision  in  1287 
to  base  its  refusal  to  send  troops  to  Pesaro  on  the  monstrous  allega- 
tion that  it  owed  no  service  beyond  the  river  Potenza  (which  lies 
immediately  to  the  north  of  Macerata)  *  shows  a  similar  attitude  to 
papal  authority. 

There  were  times  when  the  pope  or  Rector  could  be  sure  of  a 
hearing,  and  this  was  when  they  urged  one  town  to  attack  another 
which  was  already  its  enemy.  Since  warfare  was  endemic  within 
the  Papal  State  such  circumstances  were  frequent.  In  some  cases 
they  were  so  notorious  that  the  letter  of  summons  was  couched  in 
a  special  form  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  In  February  and  again 
in  April  1263  Urban  IV  wrote  to  Gubbio  giving  that  commune 
permission  to  capture  and  hold  the  territory  and  inhabitants  of 
Cagli,  with  their  possessions,  and  to  do  Cagli  all  possible  harm 
without  fear  of  incurring  punishment.^    Evidently  the  pope  was 

^ Perugia,  Archhrio  di  Stato,  Rif.  X,  fos.  192^-3  :  'cum  dictus  Dux  (=  Rector) 
memorie  reducat  devotionem  et  fidelitatem  Perusinorum  circa  matrem  eorum  ecclesiam 
Romanam  et  quod  nunquam  defiienint  a  scrvitio  ecclesie  pro  eius  parte  imploratur 
at  verius  ipso  derocio  pareat  quatenus  placeat  turn  ob  reverentiam  ecclesie  turn  propter 
amoretn  quern  habet  ipse  dominus  Dux  ad  commune  Perusii  et  commune  Perusii  ad 
ipsum  dominum  Ducem  et  domum  suam  suscidivun  ordinari  fieri  per  commune 
Perusii  ipsi  ecclesie  et  domino  Duci  ad  resistendum  exercitui  et  obsidioni  quod  si 
ifitendit  per  commune  Tud.    contra  terram  ecclesie.  .  .  .' 

'  Vatican  Archive,  CoUectorie  241,  fo.  36  :  ' .  .  .  ad  sciendum  ab  co  si  suo  adiutorio 
poeset  fieri  executio  contra  illos  de  civitate  ortona  et  castri  S.  lemini  cxbannitos  curiae.' 

* '  Regeata  Reformationvun  Comunis  Perusii,  1256-60 ',  BoiUttino  della  R.  Dtputas^iont 
£  Storia  Pafrta per  I'Umhria,  xxv  (1922),  253,  278,  286. 

*  Macerata,  Archivio  Comunale,  Rif.  I,  fo.  87. 

•  Gubbio,  Archivio  G>munale,  Libro  Rosso,  fos.  43  and  46^ :  the  letter  of  2  Feb- 
ruary concludes  '  personas  et  bona  eorumdem  civium  tanquam  Romane  Ecclesie 
proditorum  unlversis  exponamus  libere  capienda  dantes  vobis  sp>etialiter  impune 
capjendi  eis  in  personis  et  rebus  faciendi  quoque  ipsis  per  vos  et  amicos  vestros  duram 
goenam  et  asperam  ipsos  quibuscumque  modis  poteritis  impugnandi  plenam  et  liberam 
auctoritate  presentium  facultatem '. 
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simply  unleashing  a  hound  whose  barking  had  already  proclaimed 
its  appetite  for  flesh.  A  similar  case  is  recorded  in  the  Annals  of 
Orvieto  for  the  year  1274,  when  we  read  that  *  the  army  of  Orvieto 
went  in  the  service  of  the  captain  of  the  Patrimony  against  Todi ';  ^ 
these  two  towns  had  been  rivals  for  many  decades  and  Orvieto's 
*  service  '  was  no  great  proof  of  submissiveness  to  papal  rule. 

Further  evidence  of  the  authorities*  pessimism  about  the  response 
to  their  calls  for  military  service  is  supplied  by  the  number  of  nega- 
tive demands,  asking  towns  not  to  oppose  the  papal  cause,  or  to  give 
no  help  to  its  enemies.  Thus  the  towns  of  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto  are 
asked  by  Honorius  HI  in  1222  to  send  no  troops  to  Viterbo  and  to 
offer  no  recruits  to  the  imperial  seneschal  then  recruiting  in  the  towns 
of  the  Duchy,  nor  to  any  other  imperial  envoy.*  In  1258  Fermo, 
in  the  March  of  Ancona,  was  in  revolt;  Alexander  IV's  letter  to  S. 
Ginesio,  another  town  of  the  March,  did  not  request  aid,  but  told  it 
of  the  Rector^s  campaign  against  the  rebels  and  asked  it  not  to  hinder 
the  papal  forces  {ut  nullum  praebant  impedimentum)?  That  such  a 
pessimistic  attitude  was  sometimes  justified  is  shown  by  the  events 
of  1282  in  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto.  Perugia  attacked  Foligno  and 
was  excommunicated  for  this  attack  by  Martin  IV;  Spoleto,  though 
merely  requested  to  *  give  no  aid  to  the  Perugians  *,  joined  in  on  their 
side  and  was  condemned  in  its  turn  by  the  pope.*  Negative  demands 
were  no  more  certain  than  positive  ones  to  be  obeyed,  but  their 
very  existence  is  a  commentary  on  the  difficulties  facing  the  papal 
authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  military  service.  Had  the  system 
been  consistently  effective  we  might  expect  to  find  a  number  of 
appeals  from  towns  asking  the  papacy  to  provide  protection  for  them, 
but  such  requests  are  extremely  rare.^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  general  estimate  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
obligation  to  perform  military  service.  Often  aid  was  sent  willingly 
when  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  requested;  a  community  of 
interests  must  have  put  many  towns  within  the  Papal  State  at  the 
side  of  the  pontiff  in  much  the  same  way  as  towns  of  Lombardy  or 
Tuscany,  while  a  town  was  often  sent  by  the  pope  to  the  aid  of 
another  commune  to  which  it  was  in  any  case  bound  by  the  terms  of 
an  alliance.  Such  military  assistance  still  ranks  as  evidence  of  the 
functioning  of  the  obligation  to  serve  the  pope  with  troops,  but  it  is  a 
reminder  that  aid  is  not  always  evidence  of  the  efficient  functioning 
of  the  machinery  of  government,  and  that  where  these  inducements 
were  lacking  service  was  frequently  evaded.  Sometimes  we  have 
no  evidence  of  a  call  to  arms  being  refused,  simply  because  the  papacy 

^Epbemerides  Vrbevetanae  (RIS,   N.S.),  xv.  5.  158.    For  the  rivalry  of  the  two 
towns,  sec  D.  Walcy,  Mediaeval  Orvieto  (Cambridge,  1952),  pp.  16,  19,  40,  70,  &c. 

*  Fickcr,  Forscbungen,  IV,  doc.  301.  *  Potthast,  n.  17280. 

*  Les  RegisfrtJ  de  Martin  IV  (cd.  ficolc  Fran^aise  dc  Rome),  n.  281. 

'  I  have  noted  two  instances  only.    One  is  from  Citti  di  Castello  in  1 199  (see  above, 
n.  4,  p.  10),  the  other  from  S.  Ginesio  in  1250  (Potthast,  n.  141 10). 
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made  no  call  since  there  can  have  been  no  hope  of  enforcing  it. 
Again,  troops  were  often  sent  which  were  inadequate  in  quality  or 
quantity  or  with  orders  that  enabled  them  to  return  home  without 
rendering  effective  assistance.^  The  situation  varied  very  greatly 
from  time  to  time  and  from  province  to  province.  When  almost 
the  entire  Papal  State  was  occupied  by  Frederick  11,  as  in  1240,  or  by 
Manfred,  as  in  1264,  the  whole  system  of  papal  government  was 
crushed  out  of  existence,  and  the  towns  that  fought  for  the  papacy 
were  its  allies  rather  than  its  subjects,  whereas  after  the  final  defeat 
of  the  Hohenstaufen  in  1268  the  provincial  machinery  functioned 
with  much  greater  effect.  The  last  province  to  be  acquired,  the 
Romagna,  was  never  effectually  subdued;  in  contrast  the  papacy 
drew  very  considerable  military  and  financial  contributions  from  the 
communes  of  the  March  of  Ancona  in  the  three  closing  decades 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

At  its  best,  the  system  of  military  service  within  the  Papal  State 
was  adequate  for  the  maintenance  of  an  internal  police  force,  each 
town  being  prepared  to  act  against  rebels  in  its  own  province.  This 
situation  is  reflected  in  an  extremely  significant  agreement  reached 
between  lesi  and  the  Rector  of  the  March  in  August  1256.  In 
return  for  the  renewal  of  its  privileges,  and  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  detailed  stipulations,  the  town  promised  *  to  serve  me,  the  lord 
Anibaldo,  for  the  whole  period  of  my  rectorate  in  good  faith  and 
without  fraud,  in  extrcitus  and  cavalcate  generally  and  specially 
against  all  who  rebel  against  me  in  the  said  March  of  Ancona,  at  my 
request  and  to  the  capacity  {posse)  of  the  city.**  Two  aspects  of  this 
document  are  worthy  of  note.  In  the  first  place,  the  Rector  considers 
it  worth  while  to  make  terms  with  one  of  the  communes  of  his  pro- 
vince governing  the  provision  of  military  service,  for  the  time  of  his 
rectorate  alone;  this  is  a  confession  of  weakness  because  lesi  is 
promising  for  his  period  of  office  a  service  which  should  be  a  per- 
petual obligation  requiring  no  special  agreement.  Secondly,  it  is 
stated  that  this  service  will  most  frequently  be  required  for  use  against 
rebellious  subjects  of  the  papacy,  within  the  March  of  Ancona. 
This  is  a  recognition  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  calling  towns 
to  send  troops  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own  province.  Many 
towns  were  specifically  exempted  from  such  service,  as  we  have  seen,* 
and  most  others  were  loth  to  provide  it.  Yet  it  was  natural  that  in 
times  of  crisis,  and  especially  when  virtually  a  whole  province  was  in 

'  For  instances  of  this,  see  Winkelmann,  Acta  Imperii  Inedita  saec.  XIII  (Innsbruck, 
1880-5),  i.  549  and  553-4  for  the  troops  sent  by  Rome  to  help  Viterbo  against  Frederick 
n  in  1245,  which  turned  back  at  Sutri  without  accomplishing  anything,  and  Fragminta 
Ftdpnatis  Hisforiat  (RIS,  N.S.),  xxvi.  2.  17  for  the  army  which  accompanied  the 
Rector  of  the  Duchy  against  Norcia  in  1287,  but  put  up  such  a  poor  showing  against 
this  small  town  that  the  Rector  was  defeated  and  captured. 

'  Gianandrea,  Carti  Dipiomaticbi  lisine,  docs.  CLX-CLXII. 

*  See  above,  p.  5. 
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revolt,  the  papacy  should  look  to  the  neighbouring  provinces  for 
military  assistance.  When  the  serious  troubles  began  at  Bologna 
and  in  the  Romagna  early  in  1280  Nicholas  HI  wrote  to  the  Rectors 
of  the  March  of  Ancona  and  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto  asking  each  to 
hold  at  once  a  secret  enquiry  into  the  total  force  in  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry owed  him  by  the  civibus,  barombas,  nobilibus,  terris  et  locis  of  his 
province,  and  the  duration  for  which  service  was  due;  they  were  to 
send  in  this  information  at  once  to  help  the  pope  to  decide  whether 
to  ask  for  help  in  the  Romagna  from  these  provinces  and,  if  so, 
how  much  and  of  whom.^  If  we  possessed  the  returns  they  would  tell 
us  as  much  about  the  subject  of  this  paper  as  all  the  other  sources 
combined,  but  they  have  not  survived.  Whatever  the  result  of 
these  enquiries,  the  two  provinces  concerned  played  virtually  no 
part  in  the  ensuing  war  in  the  Romagna,  though  they  entered  it  in  its 
very  last  phase,  the  operations  at  Urbino  in  1284-5.*  Hence  this 
apparent  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  communes  gave  little  aid  out- 
side their  own  province  in  fact  supports  the  rule. 

A  request  for  military  service  against  rebels  was  a  possible 
solution  to  internal  unrest,  but  it  was  also  a  way  of  converting  one 
rebellion  into  two,  if  the  request  was  refused,  and  at  the  worst  of 
making  confusion  worse  confounded  by  spreading  civil  war  from  one 
province  into  the  next.  This  is  what  happened,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  as  a  result  of  the  papal  attempts  to  get  aid  from  the  other  pro- 
vinces for  the  war  of  1280-5  against  Guido  da  Montefeltro  and  his 
allies  in  the  Romagna.  A  tdlia  was  levied  in  the  March,  in  lieu  of 
military  service,  possibly  because  the  Rector's  report  on  military 
service  there  had  been  discouraging.  Matelica  failed  to  pay  this 
tax  and  the  Rector  took  on  some  mercenaries  to  attack  the  defaulting 
commune.'  Such  a  situation  was  imsatisfactory  indeed,  but  scarcely 
as  humiliating  for  the  papacy  as  the  obligations  assumed  on  occasions 
by  commimes  of  the  Papal  State  towards  other  powers.  It  was 
natural  that  the  Emperor  should  demand  military  service  from  the 
State  while  he  occupied  it,  and  Frederick  II  claimed  this  as  a  right,* 
but  engagements  to  city-states  were  a  different  matter,  and  the  pro- 
mise made  by  Massa  Trabaria  in  1257  to  perform  military  service  at 
the  request  of  Arezzo  *  is  an  indication  of  extreme  papal  weaknesses. 
If  the  capital  of  a  sub-province — ^albeit  an  outlying  one — could  thus 
commit  itself  to  a  Tuscan  city,  what  hope  can  there  have  been  in 
such  times  of  a  satisfactory  system  of  military  service  in  the  State 
as  a  whole  ? 

^  Lms  Ktg^tns  de  Nuolas  HI  (ed.  Gay),  no6.  821-2. 

'  See  above,  n.  i,  p.  10;  also  Theiner,  I,  doc  CCCCXLI. 

'  G.  Mazzadnti,  Gli  Arcbhn  delia  SUtria  d^ltalia,  2nd  ser.  ii,  208, 

« J.  L.  A.  Huillaid-Bxdholles,  Historia  Diplomatica  Fridtrui  II  (Paris,  1852-61), 
Ti.  X.  218. 

*  U.  Pasqui,  Docufinnti  per  la  Storia  delta  dtt^  di  Are^py  (Florence,  1879- 1920), 
ToL  ii,  n.  605. 
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In  this  discussion  of  the  eflFectiveness  of  the  obligation  to 
provide  military  service  it  has  been  necessary  to  refer  to  the  occasional 
replacement  of  troops  by  money  payments.  The  change  from  vin- 
paid  feudal  armies  to  professional  ones  is  characteristic  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Italy  the  communal 
militia  is  increasingly  composed  of  mercenary  soldiers  rather  than 
town-dwelling  nobles  or  wealthy  tradesmen;  this  is  true  at  least  of 
the  cavalry  element,  for  in  Italy  as  elsewhere  soldiering  on  foot  still 
seems  comparatively  rare  as  a  full-time  career.  Such  changes  are 
extremely  slow  ones,  and  mercenaries  are  to  be  met  in  the  twelfth 
and  even  the  eleventh  centuries,  but  the  period  during  which  the 
balance  shifted  in  favour  of  paid  cavalry  troops  falls  within  the 
thirteenth  century  in  northern  and  central  Italy;  the  old  view  that 
the  history  of  Italian  mercenaries  starts  only  in  the  early  fourteenth 
century  is  quite  untenable.^ 

Papal  armies  provide  much  evidence  of  this  thirteenth-century 
increase  in  the  use  of  paid  troops  and  we  must  now  consider  the 
composition  of  these  mercenary  forces.  The  State  of  the  Church 
had  some  value  to  the  popes  as  a  recruiting  ground,  but  until  the 
acquisition  of  Romagna  late  in  the  century  the  majority  of  their 
professional  soldiers  were  from  outside  the  State,  mainly  from 
northern  Italy  and  France. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  our  period  Innocent  III  employed 
mercenaries  in  his  campaigns  against  Markward  of  AnweUer. 
In  January  1 199  he  was  collecting  money  to  recruit  a  force  of  2000 
in  Lombardy,  Tuscany  and  the  Campagna  (including  Rome). 
It  is  not  certain  that  he  raised  the  number  of  soldiers  he  wanted, 
but  he  was  able  to  garrison  San  Germano,  the  fortress  which  guarded 
his  southern  frontier,  with  500  paid  horsemen  and  archers. ^  For 
much  of  his  military  effort  in  the  south  he  had  to  depend  upon  an 
ally,  Walter  of  Brienne,  but  the  pope  contrived  to  raise  200  more 
mercenaries  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily  in  the  winter  of  11 99-1 200.' 

In  the  wars  waged  by  Gregory  IX  and  Innocent  IV  against 
Frederick  11  the  mercenaries  employed  by  the  papacy  were  still 
normally  Italians.  Often  they  were  from  Rome  and  the  surrounding 
area,  sometimes  from  farther  afield  in  the  Papal  State,  and  not  in- 
frequently  from   Lombardy:     occasionally   they   were   Tuscans.* 

^  For  this  view  see  G.  Guiestrini,  Documtnti  par  strvirt  alia  storia  dilla  Milh^  Italiana 
{Arebmo  Storuo  Italiano,  XV),  p.  xxviii  (*  I  primi  meroenari  datano  dalla  calata  di  Enrico 
VII ').  For  the  increasing  use  of  mercenaries  north  of  the  Alps  in  the  thirteenth 
century  see  inter  aJia  B.  D.  Lyon,  '  The  Money-fief  under  the  English  Kings,  1066- 
X485  ',  anit,  Izvi  (195 1)  and  J.  E.  Morris,  Tb€  Irtish  Wars  ofEdwtfrd  I  (Oxford,  1901), 

'Migne,  Patiologia  Latina,  voL  214,  Regesta  Innocentii  III,  DLVII;  ibid,  Gesta 
IofX)ceQtii  m,  cok.  xU-zliii. 

*  Urid,  Gesta  lonocentii  m,  coL  zlvi. 

^Richard  of  S.  Germano  (RIS,  N.S.),  viL  2.  152-61  (1228-9,  troops  from  Cam- 
pagna);  £.  Winkelmann,  '  Kaiser  Friedirichs  n.  Kampf  imi  Viterbo '  in  Historisdk 
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Yet  already  in  this  period  some  were  from  beyond  the  ill-defined 
borders  of  Italy.  Gregory  IX*s  army  which  invaded  the  Regno  in 
1228  included  French  mercenaries  and  the  campaign  against  the 
imperialists  in  the  March  of  Ancona  in  1 229  was  aided  by  cavalrymen 
de  remotis  Galliae  partibus,'^  For  the  punitive  expedition  against 
Viterbo  in  1234  help  in  the  form  of  mercenary  troops  was  sought  in 
France,  Austria,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  as  well  as  Tuscany; 
finally  the  pope  secured  the  services  of  an  extremely  mixed  force, 
which  included  a  number  of  German  knights,  the  Q)unt  of  Toulouse 
(seeking  to  accomplish  a  crusading  vow  which  he  had  contracted 
under  compulsion)  and  Peter  des  Roches,  the  unpopular  bishop  of 
Winchester.^  The  largest  non-Italian  army  gathered  by  the  papacy 
in  these  years  was  certainly  the  brigade  of  1500  French  cavalry 
recruited  by  Cardinal  Ottaviano  degU  Ubaldini  in  Lyons  and  southern 
France  in  the  early  summer  of  1247,  which  cost  some  14,000  marks 
and  had  to  be  disbanded  after  three  months  because  the  hostility 
of  the  Count  of  Savoy  prevented  it  from  crossing  the  Alps  and 
reaching  the  theatre  of  war  for  which  it  was  intended.'  This 
costly  experiment  is  not  an  indication  that  mercenaries  were  hard 
to  raise  in  Italy,  though  their  quality  may  have  been  suspect; 
the  cardinal  was  quite  soon  able  to  replace  his  lost  French  army 
by  a  Lombard  one  of  the  same  size.*  Two  years  earlier  Cardinal 
Capocci  had  collected  a  large  Italian  force  to  defend  Viterbo. 
Frederick  n*s  description  of  this  army  as  '  a  collection  of  robbers, 
outlaws  and  criminals  from  far  and  near  *  need  not  be  taken  seriously 
as  evidence;  they  included  a  large  infantry  force  raised  in  Tuscany, 
though  the  local  elements  may  have  been  more  miscellaneous.* 
These  last  years  of  the  Emperor's  life  and  the  years  immediately 
after  were  a  time  of  large  paid  armies,  recruited  mainly  in  northern 
Italy.  The  cavalrymen  who  '  saved  the  sum  of  things  for  pay ' 
came  from  Lombardy,  the  Romagna,  Tuscany,  and  France:  in 
1249  Cardinal  Ubaldini  paid  off  nearly  200  knights  from  the  major 

Aussat^  dtm  Andtnhtien  Georg  Wmtv^  gtwidmet  (Hanover,  1886)  (1245,  from  Tuscany 
and  Papal  State) ;  Gianandrea,  Carte  Diplomaticbe  lisine,  doc.  LXXXIX  (i  247,  Romans) ; 
Annales  Placentini  Gibellinl,  MGH,  xviii,  495  (1247,  Lombards);  Savioli,  AnmUi 
Boloffusi  (Bassano,  1784-95),  iii,  doc  DCLI  (1249,  Romagnols);  Les  Kiffstns 
d'bmoant  IV  (ed.  E.  Berger),  n.  4698  (1249,  Papal  State):  Qmlkn  und  Forsciftmgm  tuts 
Italiemscben  Arfbtpeff,  xviii  (1926),  240-1  (c,  1249-50,  Rome  and  Gunpagna). 

^Matthew  Paris,  Chronica  Mmora  (Rolls  Series),  iii,  165-6;  Vita  Giegorii  IX 
(RIS,  O.S.),  iii.  I.  577. 

'  O.  Ra3rnaldu8,  Annales  EccUsiasHd  (Lucca,  1747),  ii.  loi ;  Les  Rtffstres  de  Grigpire 
DC  (ed.  L,  Auvray),  n.  2037;  Matthew  Paris,  Chronica  Maiora  (Rolls  Series),  iii,  304-3 ; 
Vita  Gregorii  IX  (RIS,  O.S.),  iii.  i.  580. 

'  N.  de  Carbio,  '  Vita  Innocenti  IV  '  in  Archivio  della  Soc,  Romana  di  Sioria  Patria^ 
zzi  (1898),  98;  Annales  lanuenses,  M.G.H.,  xviii.  221-2. 

•  Annales  Placentini  Gibellini,  M.G.H.,  xviii.  495. 

'  Huillard-Brdiolles,  vi.  i.  125-6;  J.  F.  Bohmer,  Pontes  Rerum  Germanicarum 
(Stuttgart,  1843-68),  iv.  711  (the  Viterbese  chronicle,  which  speaks  of  6000  Tuscan  foot, 
an  improbably  large  number). 
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towns  of  the  Romagna,  and  in  1252-3  600  cavalry  were  in  the 
field,  half  of  whom  were  paid  by  the  papacy  at  a  cost  of  7,cx)o  /. 
for  three  months.^ 

The  mercenary  troops  used  in  the  later  campaigns  against  the 
Hohenstaufen  were  still  for  the  most  part  Italians,  often  from  the 
Campagna  or — ^when  not  papal  subjects — ^from  Lombardy.^  The 
first  employment  of  Germans  on  a  fairly  large  scale  dates  from  this 
time,  though  some  of  those  who  took  part  in  Innocent  IV's  invasion 
of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  in  1254  deserted  to  Manfred.^  Foreign 
mercenaries  were  probably  even  more  willing  than  Italian  ones  to 
change  sides  if  circumstances  made  a  change  advisable;  being 
farther  from  home,  it  was  more  important  for  them  to  find  continuous 
military  employment.  In  1263  Urban  IV  tried  to  win  over  some  of 
Manfred's  German  soldiers  by  oflFering  them  the  wages  they  were 
then  receiving  for  a  period  of  guaranteed  employment;  200  of  them 
were  to  be  engaged  for  three  months,  another  200  for  a  year.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  results  of  this  appeal,  but  two  years  later  there 
were  200  Germans  in  the  pay  of  the  Tuscan  Guelfs.* 

The  Angevin  conquest  of  southern  Italy  added  to  the  floating 
I>opulation  of  professional  soldiers;  between  Tagliacozzo  (1268) 
and  the  Sicilian  Vespers  (1282)  many  members  of  the  victorious  army 
must  have  been  available  for  fighting  elsewhere  in  Italy,  preferably 
on  the  side  of  the  Angevins*  sponsor  and  ally,  the  papacy.  Both 
papal  and  Angevin  interests  were  involved  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
Romagna,  which  was  granted  to  Nicholas  III  by  the  Emperor 
Rudolf  of  Habsburg  in  1278,  and  the  armies  raised  to  fight  there 
by  this  pope  in  1278-9  and  his  French  successor  Martin  IV  in  128 1-4 
contained  large  French  elements  recruited  in  France  and  Italy.  An 
Angevin  army  under  William  '  Estendart '  fought  for  Nicholas  III 
in  1278-9  and  included  soldiers  enrolled  locally,  at  Bologna  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Romagna;  in  the  same  campaign  the  papacy  used 
troops  from  Rome,  *  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter '  (probably  the 
Tuscan  Patrimony)  and  France.*  In  the  later  operations  against 
Guido  da  Montefeltro  and  his  allies  the  papacy  had  to  exploit  every 
possible  source  of  troops.  A  large  paid  force  was  recruited  in  each 
year  between  1281  and  1284  to  serve  under  French  commanders. 

1  Savioli,  AmuUi  Bohfftesi,  iii.  2,  docs.  DCU,  DCLXXUI. 

'  Savioli,  he,  at,  (1252,  Lombards);  Saba  Malaspina  (ed.  Del  Re),  pp.  215-16 
(1254,  Tuscany  and  Gunpagna);  Rolandinus  Patavinus,  MGH,  xix.  116-20  (1256, 
Romagna  and  Venetia);  Arcbhno  della  Society  Komana  di  Storia  Pafria,  xiv  (1891), 
289-92  (1258,  Rome,  Florence,  Lombardy);  Saba  Malaspina,  pp.  232-41  and  E. 
Marine  and  U.  Dutand,  Tbesaurtts  Novas  Anecdotorum  (Paris,  17 17),  ii.  82  (1264,  Cam- 
pagna and  Lombardy);  luis  Kegfstres  de  Ciiment  IV,  n.  1327  (1268,  Campagna). 

'  Jamsilla  (ed.  Del  Re),  pp.  148-9. 

*L$s  Kiffstrts  d'Urbam  IV  (ed.  J.  Guiraud),  n.  276;  L.  Fumi,  Cod/ce  Diplomatico 
diUa  Citi^  diOrvieio  (Florence,  1884),  doc.  CCCC. 

*L£S  'Repstrts  di  Nicolas  III,  n.  308;  Arcbivio  Storico  lialUmo,  4th  scr.  i.  (1878), 
430-1;  Petrus  Cantinelli  (RIS,  N.S.),  xxviii.  3.  29.' 
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In  1 28 1  and  1282,  when  the  general  was  Jean  d'Eppe,  the  basic 
elements  were  French  mercenaries  and  local  troops  from  the 
Romagna;  papal  letters  divide  these  soldiers  into  Gallici  and  Latimy 
but  some  of  the  former  were  specifically  milites  Gallicos  qui  inpartibus 
Ljombardie  et  Tuscie  immorantur,^  Such  Italian  troops  as  were  not  local 
were  mainly  from  Tuscany,  Emilia,  and  the  Roman  Campagna.  A 
Bolognese  chronicle  gives  a  very  full  account  of  the  3,500  men  put 
into  the  field  under  d'Eppe  in  1282;  Bologna  sent  1300  troops,  the 
pope  600  (who  were  probably  Frenchmen  from  Champagne)  and 
Charles  d*Anjou  300,  Tuscan  towns  500,  some  papal  towns  350,  the 
Emilian  towns  300,  and  two  small  towns  of  the  Romagna  1 50.*  The 
army  of  1281  was  evidently  similar  in  its  composition,'  but  those 
of  1283  and  1284,  commanded  by  another  Angevin  soldier, 
the  Anglo-French  Guy  de  Montfort,  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
Frenchmen  and  Romagnols.* 

The  War  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  provided  employment  for  many 
of  these  French  mercenaries :  though  the  Romagna  continued  in  a 
state  of  unrest,  the  papal  troops  there  were  now  for  the  most  part 
local  men.  The  Rector  required  a  regular  campaigning  force  to 
deal  with  rebellious  subjects  each  summer  during  the  1290's,  and 
on  occasions  this  was  very  large;  according  to  the  annals  of  Forll 
it  attained  1000  cavalry  and  30,000  infantry  in  1292.  Such  a  figure, 
for  a  brief  campaign,  is  not  incredible,  in  view  of  the  number  of 
communes  in  the  Romagna  capable  of  providing  a  large  force; 
Bologna,  the  largest  of  them,  put  800  cavalry  and  7,000  infantry 
into  the  field  in  1295.*  There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  large 
mercenary  armies  of  these  years  were  recruited  outside  the  Romagna 
and  it  is  worth  noting  that  their  opponent,  Guido  da  Montefeltro, 
was  employing  a  similar  army  on  a  slightly  smaller  scale. 

This  standing  army  of  the  Romagna  was  not  the  only  regular  force 
maintained  by  the  papacy,  although  the  disturbed  conditions  of  the 
province  and  the  possibilities  of  local  recruitment  had  combined  to 
make  it  by  far  the  strongest.  The  pope  himself  retained  a  small 
bodyguard,  but  we  know  little  about  these  household  troops  before 
the  pontificate  of  Boniface  VHI,  when  they  usually  numbered  thirty 
or  forty  horsemen;  the  size  of  the  body  fluctuated  considerably  and 

1  Thcincr,  docs.  CCCXCVI,  CCCXCVm,  CCCC,  CCCail,  CCCCV,  CCCCVU- 
CCCCIX,  CCCCXIII. 

'  Cronica  A  in  Corpus  Cbronicorum  Bononensium  (RIS,  N.S.),  zviii.  i,  2.  213 ;  there  are 
slightly  differing  versions  in  Cronaca  di  Villola,  ibid,  pp.  213-14  and  in  G.  ViUani, 
Cronica,  lib.  VII,  cap.  LXXX;  to  this  force  should  probably  be  added  300  mercenaries 
sent  by  the  towns  of  the  March  for  three  months  (Theiner,  doc.  CCCCVII). 

•  Gmtinelli  (RIS.,  N.S.),  xxviii.  2.  48-9;   chronicle  of  Faen2a,  ibid,  xxviii.  3.  119; 
Annales  Parmenses  Maiores,  MGH,  xviii.  695 ;  Theiner,  cited  in  n.  i  above. 

«  Theiner,  docs.  CCCCXVI,  CCCCXVIII,  CCCCXXX,  CCCCXXXVI,  CCCCXL; 
Corpus  Cbronicorum  Bononensium  (RIS,  N.S.),  xviii.  i.  215-16  and  223-4. 

•  Annales  Forolivienses  (RIS,  N.S.),  xxii.  2.  40-54;  Gmtinelli  (RIS,  N.S.),  xxviii. 
2.  55-72. 
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it  was  reinforced  when  the  pope  was  on  the  move  and  required  a 
large  escort.^  The  accounts  of  the  Tuscan  Patrimony  for  1304-6, 
which  are  the  earliest  full  accounts  for  any  province,  reveal  a  situa- 
tion which  is  probably  typical:  the  provincial  Rector  has  at  his 
disposal  a  very  small  nucleus  of  cavalrymen,  constantly  shifting  in 
size,  but  never  exceeding  ten  nor  falling  below  four,  who  are  under 
the  command  of  a  marshal.  Apart  from  these  headquarters  troops, 
the  province  has  permanent  garrisons  in  two  fortresses ;  each  of  these 
number  about  a  dozen,  only  very  few  of  whom  are  mounted.* 

The  huge  armies  of  the  Romagna  are  not  the  only  evidence  of 
the  suppression  of  feudal  service  and  unpaid  communal  militias 
by  mercenaries,  and  the  employment  of  paid  troops  by  the  communes 
of  the  papal  state  shows  that  the  change  was  general.  The  larger 
towns  recruited  mercenaries  in  neighbouring  parts  early  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  even  before,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  century 
communes  began  to  look  farther  afield;  Bologna  hired  600  French 
cavalry  in  1277,  and  in  the  1290's  the  towns  of  the  March  took  on 
men  in  Lombardy  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.'  The  earliest  extant 
agreement  by  a  papal  town  to  employ  a  regularly  organized  mer- 
cenary band  seems  to  be  one  made  in  1293  between  Matelica  and 
Giovanni  *  Bayese  * ;  Giovanni  and  his  twenty-five  socii  were  to  serve 
the  town,  as  horsemen,  for  a  period  of  three  months.*  Probably  it 
was  more  common  still  to  recruit  locally.  When  Perugia  resolved 
to  send  100  cavalry  to  help  Boniface  VIII  against  the  Colonna  in 
1297  the  decision  was  made  to  recruit  these  men  publicly,  offering 
them  twelve  florins  a  month;  they  were  to  be  raised  in  three  days 
and,  though  Perugians  were  to  be  given  the  first  chance  of  enlisting, 
they  might  he  forenses.  Ultimately  the  force  consisted  largely  of 
men  from  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Todi  and  Arezzo.*  By  the  last 
decade  of  the  century  it  was  so  normal  for  the  communes  to  recruit 
mercenaries  that  a  papal  request  for  military  service  might  specify 
that  the  troops  sent  were  to  be  mercenaries;  Fabriano  was  fined  in 
1294  quia  non  misit  stipendiarios  sibi  impositos? 

Recruitment  within  the  Papal  State  by  outside  powers  provides 
further  evidence  of  the  rise  of  professional  soldiering.  Romagna 
again  furnishes  instances  of  this,  for  there  were  Romagnol  mercenaries 

^  Vatican  Archive,  Collcctorie  446,  passim  (1299)  and  Introitus  et  Exitus  5,  passim 
(1302).  The  list  of  Nicholas  m's  household  (1278)  includes  no  miUtts  {Qmlkn  mtd 
Torsdmi^fn  aus  ItaUmscbm  Anbtpen,  zx.  195-206). 

*  Waley,  *  An  Account-book  of  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter  in  Tuscany,  1 304-6  *, 
Journal  of  'Escksiastual  History ^  vi  (1955),  20-1. 

'  Gesta  Innocentii  III,  col.  choodi  (Rome  and  Viterbo  recruit  mercenaries,  1203); 
Cerpms  Cbromcorum  Bononmsium  (RIS,  N.S.),  xviii.  i.  197;  Cronacbt  dilla  Ciitti  di  Ftrmo^ 
ed.  G.  de  Minicis  (Florence,  1870),  pp.  500  and  518. 

*  Lu2zatto,  art,  at.  p.  95  n. 

*  Perugia,  Archiyio  di  Stato,  Riformanze  X,  fos.  295  ^-3  24^  (partly  summarized  in 
P.  Fdlini,  Dill*  Historia  di  Pimg^,  i.  318-21). 

*  Zonghi,  Carti  Dipkmiaticbe  Fahriamsi,  doc.  CCLXII. 
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fighting  for  the  French  in  Flanders  in  1303,^  but  the  Roman  Qim- 
pagna  had  provided  troops  for  Manfred  in  1264  and  for  Charles  of 
Anjou  in  1265,  and  the  March  of  Ancona  was  asked  by  Martin  IV 
to  send  troops  for  the  Sicilian  war  in  1284.^  The  last  letter  is  of 
particular  interest  because  it  implies,  by  its  request  for  soldiers  non 
obstante  aliquo  civitatis  vesttae  statute,  that  some  of  the  papal  communes 
had  legislated  against  their  citizens  taking  service  as  mercenaries. 

The  mercenary  has  become  a  familiar  figure  in  the  Italian  scene 
by  the  later  thirteenth  century,  and  can  hope  to  find  employment  not 
merely  in  royal  or  papal  armies  but  in  those  of  the  cities;  Florence 
has  800  French  cavalry  in  1267  and  three  years  later  is  employing 
Lombards,  Germans,  Spaniards,  Qitalans,  and  Proven^als.^  Yet 
we  know  little  about  the  profession.  For  the  most  part  these  mer- 
cenaries were  horsemen  and  undoubtedly  nobles  who  had  never  been 
assimilated  into  city  life  or  whose  Guelf  or  Ghibelline  sympathies 
had  driven  them  into  exile  provided  the  nucleus  of  such  armies. 
Though  municipal  mercenaries  are  evidence  of  the  unwillingness 
of  busy  citizens  to  fight  for  their  cities  (and  of  the  communes'  ability 
to  pay  for  this  luxury)  some  at  least  of  them  were  the  discontented 
children  of  the  merchant  class,  as  we  see  from  the  enlistment  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  in  the  army  of  Walter  of  Brienne  c,  1 204.  The  same 
episode  also  throws  some  light  on  the  question  of  how  mercenaries 
were  recruited;  the  future  saint  was  to  accompany  a  noble  of  Assisi 
to  join  Walter's  force,  after  being  admitted  to  knighthood  by  a  cer- 
tain Q)unt  Gentile.*  These  cavalrymen  would  receive  a  rate  of 
pay  which  varied  very  considerably  according  to  the  number  of 
horses  they  possessed,  but  was  rarely  less  than  ten  pounds  a  month, 
and  sometimes  as  high  as  thirty:  there  might  also  be  extra  payments 
for  victories  won  and  prisoners  captured.  The  infantry  soldier, 
even  if  a  bowman,  was  not  likely  to  receive  much  over  two  pounds  a 
month.*    We  know  even  less  about  him  than  about  his  mounted 

*  G.  Villani,  Cronica,  lib.  VIII,  cap.  76. 

■  jL^j  Kigfstrts  d*Urbain  IV,  nn.  758-9;  Marttoe  and  Durand,  Thesaurus  Novus  Ante- 
dotorum,  ii.  1 78 ;  Amiani,  Mtmorti  hioricbe  dilla  ciUtL  di  Fafio,  ii,  pp.  Ixiv-lxv .  The  knights 
ffom  the  March  of  Ancona  who  deserted  from  Frederick  IPs  army  at  Parma  in  1247 
were  probably  also  mercenaries  (Salimbene,  Cromca,  ed.  Bernini  (Bari,  1942),  i.  284-5). 

•  P.  Villari,  1  Primi  Dm  Sicoli  dilla  Storia  di  FiretK(t  (ed.  3,  Florence,  n.d.),  p.  217; 
L.  Naldini, '  La  Tallia  militum  societatis  tallie  Tuscie  nella  seconda  mets^  del  sec.  XIII ', 
Arfbtpio  Storico  luUiano,  Ixxviii  (1920),  2,  81  n. 

*Acta  Sanctorum  (Paris,  1863)  (October),  ii.  725  (Legenda  Trium  Sociorum). 
Though  not  a  knight,  Francis  had  fought  as  a  horseman  for  Assisi  against  Perugia; 
at  least  this  is  the  most  probable  explanation  of  his  treatment  as  a  knight  when  captured. 

'  H.  Rubeus,  Historiarum  "RaPttmatum  libri  dtctm  (Venice,  1589),  p.  422  (1249, 
cavalry,  30/.  per  month);  Luzzatto,  art,  eit,  p.  75  (1274,  cavalry  12/.  per  month, 
bowmen  3  /.,  infantry  2  /.  5  /.);  Archivio  Storico  Italiafio,  xciv.  176  (128 1,  cavalry  with 
squire  and  4  horses  15  /.,  with  2*  horses  7/.  io/.)>  Macerata,  Archivio  Comunale, 
Rifomianze  I,  fo.  122^  (1287,  cavalry  with  3  horses  15  /.,  with  2  horses  12  /.,  with  i 
horse  9  /.);  Luzzatto,  art.  at,  p.  95  n.  (1293,  cavalry,  8  /.  per  horse  per  month,  and  4  /. 
per  ro/n^jnus;  also  25  /.  per  prisoner  and  double  pay  on  days  of  victory) ;  Cagli,  Archivio 
Comunale,  *F*.  Lettere',  uncatalogued  letter  of  5  June  1 299  (sergmtes,  3  /.  1 5/.  per  month). 
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counterpart,  but  agricultural  pursuits  combined  more  easily  with 
professional  soldiering  than  commercial  or  industrial  ones,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  these  early  Italian  foot  mercenaries  were  peasants 
who  could  be  spared  for  some  weeks  before  the  harvest,  and  perhaps 
again  after  it.  The  largest  paid  infentry  force  of  which  we  hear  is 
in  the  Romagna,  later  to  be  famous  for  its  mercenaries,  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  tradition  which  was  to  produce  the  foot  soldiers  of  the 
Montone  and  Santerno  valleys  in  the  fifteenth  century  could  be  traced 
back  to  the  thirteenth.  Like  the  Grisons  and  modern  Nepal,  the 
Romagna  included  mountainous  farming  areas  whose  economy  made 
it  possible  to  spare  many  of  the  males  for  the  specialized  trade  of  war, 
at  least  for  a  few  years  of  their  lives. 

This  great  change  in  the  composition  of  armies  meant  that  the 
papacy  found  warfare  far  more  expensive  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  than  at  its  start;  the  increased  cost  of  war  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  fiscal  innovations  of  the  papacy  in  this 
period.^  There  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
communes  had  normally  to  pay  their  own  troops  when  sending  them 
to  fight  on  behalf  of  the  papal  authorities,  at  least  during  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  century.^  The  logical  alternative  to  this  system  was 
that  the  towns  should  provide  the  pay  but  not  the  troops,  while 
the  i>ope  or  his  representatives  found  the  soldiers  where  they  wished. 
Such  a  change  would  have  a  number  of  obvious  advantages.  Towns 
were  on  the  whole  less  reluctant  to  send  money,  while  mercenary 
troops  were  likely  to  be  more  experienced  and  formidable  than  a 
heterogeneous  force  collected  from  a  number  of  communes. 

The  earliest  examples  of  communes  furnishing  money-payments 
in  lieu  of  military  service  occur  in  1255  in  the  March  of  Ancona.' 
Within  a  few  years  scutage  was  quite  common,  at  least  in  this  pro- 
vince. In  an  early  form  of  this,  the  town  made  a  direct  payment 
to  the  mercenaries  employed  by  the  papacy;  this  is  an  intermediate 
stage  between  the  commime  sending  troops  and  paying  them  and 
the  final  form,  whereby  the  town  merely  sent  money  and  had  no 
concern  with  the  troops.  In  this  perfected  system  of  scutage  the 
payment  was  known  as  stipendia  militum  and  the  number  of  troops 
for  whom  pay  was  required  was  specified  as  well  as  the  campaign  or 

^  W.  E.  Lunt,  Papal  Rivenms  in  tht  Middk  Agu  (New  York,  1934),  i.  10-12. 

*E,g.  L.  Tonini,  Storia  civile  t  sacra  BJmimst  (Rimini,  1848-88),  iii.  doc.  CXLIV; 
P.  Pellini,  DiH*  Historia  iii  Piruffa^  i*  295 ;  Maccfata,  Afchivio  Comunale,  Riformanze  I, 
fo.  122^  and  Pergamene,  nn.  179,  245,  247,  252;  Mazzatinti,  Arcbivi  d»lla  Storia  d*Iudia^ 
znd  ser.,  ii.  229  and  259-60;  Theiner,  I,  doc.  DXXXIV. 

""Zonghi,  op.  cit,  doc.  CLXXXI  (Fabriano,  July  1255);  Matelica,  Macerata,  and 
Fenno  may  have  been  o£feted  the  choice  of  sending  troops  or  money  in  January  1255, 
but  this  is  not  certain  (Compagnoni,  ha  Regffa  Pictna,  pp.  120-1,  reads, ' .  .  .  militum 
et  opportuna  pro  eis  stipendia ';  G.  Grimaldi,  *  Le  pergamene  di  Matelica ',  FetUi 
dtUa  R.  dip.  Martbigfona  di  Storia  Patria  (Ancona,  191 5),  has  ' .  .  .  militum  vel  oppor- 
tuna pro  eis  stipendia  *).  A  forced  loan  to  pay  mercenori^  was  raised  in  the  March  in 
1248  (Gianandrea,  op,  cit,  docs.  XCV-VI,  XCVm-IX). 
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garrison-duty  for  which  they  were  needed.  Thus  on  20  December 
1289  the  Treasurer  of  the  March  of  Ancona  acknowledged  the 
receipt  from  Fabriano  of  fifty  florins  pro  paga  qmnque  militum  mar- 
tantium  in  civitate  Urbmi.^  The  number  of  soldiers  for  whom  pay 
was  to  be  provided  varied  greatly;  it  might  be  for  one  man  only,* 
or  it  might  be  for  twenty-five  or  even  more.'  Boniface  Vin*s 
statutes  for  the  March  of  Ancona,  published  in  1303,  provided  that 
sums  of  money  paid  as  scutage  by  communities  of  the  province  were 
to  be  repaid  to  them  if  the  campaign  for  which  they  had  been  re- 
quired was  cancelled;  *  this  suggests  that  Rectors  had  been  known  to 
abuse  the  obligation  by  calling  ioistipendia  militum  and  then  employ- 
ing the  money  for  other  purposes. 

The  payment  made  was  usually  known,  as  has  been  stated,  as 
stipendia  militum^  but  the  amoimt  due  from  each  town,  when  more 
than  one  was  asked  for  money,  was  the  tallia  of  that  particular 
commune:  this  can  be  rendered  as  the  '  share  *  due  from  the  town, 
and  the  word  was  in  common  use  in  contemporary  Tuscany  to 
describe  the  number  of  troops  due  from  the  members  of  a  league 
to  its  military  force,  or  the  money  due  to  pay  mercenaries.*  From 
the  late  i27o*s  it  became  usual,  at  least  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  to 
refer  to  the  payment  itself  as  tallia  militum.  The  earliest  reference 
to  it  under  this  name  seems  to  date  from  1277,*  and  within  a  few 
years  it  had  become  almost  an  annual  obligation  in  this  province; 
it  was  levied  on  a  number  of  towns  each  year  between  1277  and  1284, 
at  the  time  of  the  great  war  in  the  Romagna,  and  during  this  period 
was  an  extremely  heavy  UabiUty.  lesi  made  a  payment  every  year 
between  1277  and  1282,  including  two  in  1281,  and  these  payments 
totalled  2,800/.;  as  the  400/.  paid  in  February  1282  are  described 
as  a  double  tallia  for  a  three-monthly  period,  and  another  payment 
of  300  /.  was  made  for  the  following  quarter  it  would  seem  that  the 
obligation  had  been  converted  in  a  very  few  years  into  a  regular 
and  onerous  one.^  Fabriano  paid  1,600  /.  as  tallia  militum  between 
1277  and  1282,®  so  that  lesi  was  not  alone  in  bearing  the  burden: 
further  evidence  from  Macerata  and  Fermo  •  shows  that  the  other 

^  Fabriano,  Archivio  Comunale,  pergamene,  n.  299. 

'  E.g,  Ferranti,  MimorU  Storubi  dtlla  Gud  di  Amandola^  doc.  177/r. 

•Cagli,  Archivio  Comunale,  *F*.  Lcttcrc*,  uncatalogued  letter  of  i  June  1299; 
Zonghi,  op,  cit,  doc.  CCVII. 

«  Theincr,  I,  doc.  DLXXI. 

'In  1267  Fabriano  paid  500/.  'pro  stipendis  militum  .  .  .  occasione  taliae  im- 
positae  comuni  et  hominibus  dictae  terrae  pro  stipendiariis  domini  cardinalis '  (Zonghi, 
op,  cit,  doc.  (XVII).  For  the  tallia  in  Tuscany,  see  L.  Naldinl,  art,  at,,  Archivio  Storico 
ItaUano,  voL  Izzviii  (1920). 

*  Fabriano,  Archivio  Comunale,  Libro  Rosso,  fo.  95. 

'  Gianandiea,  op,  cit.  docs.  CLXXXVm,  CXCI,  CXCm,  CXCVI,  CXCIX,  CC, 

ccni,  cx:v. 

*  Fabriano,  Archivio  Comunale,  Libro  Rosso,  fos.  90-91^,  92^-3,  loi^. 

*  Macerata,  Archivio  Comunale,  160  (Intr.  Es.  1280),  fos.  12^,  21,  57  and  ▼,  39^-40, 
41  ▼-a;  De  Minicis,  Crotiacbi  dtUa  Cittd  di  Vtrmo,  pp.  462-3,  487. 
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towns  were  making  frequent  payments  of  tallia  in  the  same  years, 
though  the  provincial  Rectors  were  unable  after  this  formidable 
start  to  retain  the  tax  as  a  regular  due. 

The  change  from  stipendia  militum  to  tallia  militum  is  clearly 
connected  with  a  system  of  levying  scutage  on  the  whole  province 
at  a  time,  and  is  part  of  a  provincial  reorganization  achieved  in  the 
March  under  the  pressure  of  military  necessity  in  Romagna.  By 
1280  the  tax  was  being  farmed  out  ^  and  the  first  definite  statement 
that  it  was  being  levied  on  a  provincial  basis  dates  from  1281,  when 
Martin  IV  wrote  to  the  Rector  of  the  March  telling  him  to  make  his 
province  provide  sufficient  money  for  the  pay  of  100,  not  200, 
cavalrymen.^  The  new  nomenclature  and  system  in  the  March 
achieved  more  than  a  convenient  technique  for  calling  a  fiscal 
generalis  exercitus.  By  putting  scutage  on  a  new  basis  it  seems  also 
to  have  made  it  easier  to  draw  from  the  towns  at  short  intervals  aid 
that  could  be  either  military  or  financial  according  to  the  circum- 
stances :  that  there  was  no  rule  that  tallia  militum  absolved  a  commune 
from  service  in  men  within  the  same  year  is  shown  by  Macerata*s 
provision  of  both  in  November  1280  and  the  requests  for  both  made 
within  three  days  to  Cagli  in  1299.'  This  great  change  was  only 
made,  or  at  least  consolidated,  with  the  consent  of  the  towns  of 
the  March,  for  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  from  1280  the 
Rector  only  levied  tallia  militum  after  calling  a  provincial  parlia- 
ment at  which  his  subjects  gave  their  formal  consent:  it  was  not 
easy  to  withhold  that  consent,  but  the  principle  is  important.* 

The  new  system  soon  spread  to  other  provinces  and  especially 
to  the  one  where  the  military  tasks  of  the  papacy  were  heaviest, 
the  Romagna.  By  1283  Urbino  had  to  include  in  its  statutes  a 
clause  stating  its  obligation  to  contribute  to  colkctas  pro  stipendiariis 
tenendis  in  the  Romagna  when  it  was  included  in  that  province,  and 
the  earliest  definite  reference  to  tallia  militum  in  the  Romagna  dates 
from  1287,  when  the  Rector  is  reported  to  have  asked  Forll  for  the 
fantastic  sum  of  30,000  /.,  which  was  refused.  At  about  this  time 
Ravenna  and  Rimini,  under  their  respective  lords,  held  out  in  a 
parliament  at  Imola  against  paying  tallia^  but  a  sum  of  20,000  florins 

^  Maocfata,  Arcblvio  Comunale,  160  (Intr.  Ex.  1280),  fo.  21. 

*  Thdner,  I,  doc  CCCCIII  ('  ut  ab  fidelibus  Marchiae  tallias  pro  centum  dumtaxat 
equitibus  loco  ducentorum  exigat '). 

'Maceiata,  Archiyio  Comunale,  160  (Intr.  Ex.  1280),  fos.  37-42;  Cagli,  Archiyio 
Comunale, '  F^.  Lettete ',  letters  of  29  May  and  i  June  1299. 

^Fabriano,  Archivio  Comunale,  Libro  Rosso,  fos.  90-1;  Gianandrea,  Cartt 
Dipbmahcht  lisim,  docs.  CXCIX  and  CClll,  &c.  For  the  parliaments  of  the  papal 
provinces  see  G.  Eimini,  /  Parlamtnti  d$llo  Siato  dilla  Cblesa  dalk  Origjim  al  Ptriodo 
AWarms^umo  (Rome,  1930),  esp.  pp.  73-81  for  a  discussion  of  the  few  cases  known  of 
ddet  reusing  to  accept  rectond  proposals.  Quite  early  in  the  fourteenth  century 
annual  parliaments  in  the  March  decided  the  number  of  troops  to  be  taken  on  and 
divided  the  sum  required  among  the  communes  according  to  the  number  of '  hearths ' 
(G.  G>kioci,  Amicbit^  Pietm  (Fermo,  1786),  XXIX,  doc.  8. 
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was  levied  in  1290.  In  1294  and  1295  provincial  parliaments  held  at 
Imola  and  Cesena  consented  to  the  levying  o(  talliae  to  pay,  respec- 
tively, 300  and  400  men.  Faenza's  share  on  one  of  these  occasions 
was  1,400  L,  for  a  period  of  only  four  months,  so  that  here  too  the 
obligation  was  exceedingly  burdensome.^ 

The  alternative  to  occasional  very  heavy  demands  was  a  system 
for  the  regular  payment  of  lighter  talliae;  we  have  seen  that  the  regu- 
lar and  heavy  talliae  of  the  March  lasted  for  a  few  years  only.  This 
alternative  prevailed  in  the  Tuscan  Patrimony  by  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  A  list  has  survived,  dating  from  about  1298, 
which  records  the  amount  due  annually  from  each  town  of  the  pro- 
vince as  falh'a  militum.  The  amount  totals  2,020  /. ;  the  accounts  of 
the  province  show  that  a  few  years  later  only  about  half  of  this  sum 
was  being  paid,  yet  it  was  then  the  second  biggest  source  of  revenue 
in  the  province  (ranking  after  the  profits  of  justice)  and  accounted 
for  almost  a  quarter  of  the  total.^  The  heading  of  this  document 
describes  it  as  the  tallage  due  *  for  the  mercenaries  which  the  Rector 
of  the  Patrimony  keeps  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  roads  *.  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  money  obtained  from  the  tax  was  set  aside  for  the 
province*s  small  permanent  force  of  mercenaries,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  of  this  in  the  accounts :  the  significance  of  the  formula  is 
that  tallia  militum  paid  thus  was  due  under  the  oath  taken  by  the 
papacy*s  subject-towns  ad  custodiendas  stratus?  not  under  the  obliga- 
tion to  provide  military  service.  Hence  the  situation  was  regularized 
whereby  the  authorities  demanded  both  tallia  militum  and  service 
in  troops.  It  seems  unlikely  that  this  regular  tax  had  to  be  voted  by 
the  parliament  of  the  Patrimony.  As  in  the  March  of  Ancona  it 
could  be  doubled  in  times  of  crisis.*  Unfortunately  we  have  no 
information  about  tallia  militum  in  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto  or  the 
Campagna  and  Marittima. 

This  treatment  of  the  popes'  paid  armies  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  reference  to  the  men  who  accepted  spiritual  wages  for 
their  services,  the  crusaders. 

Dante's  complaint  that  all  Boniface  VIII's  enemies  were  Christians, 
and  that  pope's  spectacular  crusade  against  the  G)lonna,  have  per- 

» Theincr,  I,  doc.  CCCCXXIII;  Cantinclli  RIS,  N.S.),  xxviii.  2.  55,  76-7  and  82; 
Annales  Forolivienses  (RIS,  N.S.),  zxii.  2,  49  and  52;  G.  C.  Tondu2zi,  Historit  di 
FatrK(a  (Faenza,  1675),  pp.  527,  331,  341;  C.  Clementini,  Kaccolto  istorico  delta  fondatiom 
di  BJmino  (Rimini,  161 7),  i.  494-5  (the  sources  are  confused  about  the  chronology  of  the 
parliaments  of  1294-5 ;  there  were  possibly  three,  not  two,  parliaments  in  these  years). 

•  P.  Fabrc,  *  Un  Registre  Cam6nd  du  Guxl.  Albomoz  en  1364  *,  MiUmgfis  d'Arcbt^ 
logft  tt  d*Histoirtf  vii  (1887),  187-9;  Waley,  *  An  Account-book  of  the  Patrimony  of 
St.  Peter  in  Tuscany,  1304-6  *,  joumai  of  Bcclesiastkal  History^  vi  (1955),  20. 

•  G.  Ermini,  *  Caratteri  della  Sovraniti  Temporale  dei  Papi  nci  sec.  XIII  c  XIV  *, 
Ziitscbrift  der  SainffFf^Hftmg  fur  Kubtsffscbicbit,  Kanonistische  Abt.  XXVII  (1938), 
p.  318. 

^  For  the  taliia  militum  dupUcata^  see  Gisuiandrea,  op,  at,  doc.  CCIU ;  Waley,  art.  at, 
p.  19. 
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haps  overshadowed  the  numerous  earlier  Italian  crusades.  Crusading 
privileges  were  granted  by  Innocent  HI  to  those  who  fought 
Markward  of  Anweiler,  by  Gregory  IX  and  Innocent  IV  to  those 
fighting  Frederick  E,  by  Alexander  IV,  Urban  IV  and  Clement  IV 
to  Manfred's  opponents  and  by  Qement  IV  to  Conradin's :  further- 
more, Alexander  IV  declared  a  crusade  against  Ezzelin  da  Romano 
and  Martin  IV  and  Nicholas  IV  promised  crusading  indulgences 
to  those  who  fought  for  the  Angevin-papal  cause  in  the  War  of  the 
Sicilian  Vespers.^ 

Unfortunately  it  is  rarely  clear  whether  men  enlisting  on  these 
occasions  were  expected  to  be  content  with  purely  spiritual  advan- 
tages. On  occasions  papal  intervention  would  take  the  form  of  a 
declaration  that  whoever  joined  the  forces  fighting  a  certain  enemy 
of  the  Church  would  enjoy  crusading  privileges  and  indulgences: 
this  was  the  case  in  1 199  when  an  army  was  being  recruited  to  drive 
Markward  from  Sicily,  in  1 247  when  Cardinal  Ubaldini  was  collecting 
mercenaries  in  southern  France  and  in  1284  when  Martin  IV  was 
helping  Angevin  recruitment  for  the  Sicilian  war,*  and  it  seems 
certain  that  in  these  cases  spiritual  advantages  were  intended  to 
supplement  the  normal  temporal  ones.  The  troops  of  Cardinal 
Ubaldini  certainly  received  wages,  for  they  cost  the  papacy  14,000 
marks  without  achieving  anything.^  But  it  is  not  certain  that  troops 
were  paid  on  those  other  occasions  when  popes  or  their  subordinates 
preached  a  regular  crusade,  as  happened  a  number  of  times  when  the 
struggle  with  the  Hohenstaufen  was  critical.  On  this  point  there  is 
no  evidence,  and  practice  may  well  have  varied  according  to  the 
circumstances,  but  the  declaration  of  a  crusade  is  evidence  that  the 
popes  were  having  difficulty  in  finding  soldiers  or  paying  them,  and 
it  therefore  seems  likely  that  crusading  armies  were  normally  content 
with  no  wages  or  smaller  ones  than  were  usual.  In  1240  a  number 
of  Romans  took  the  cross  amid  scenes  of  great  enthusiasm,  after 
Gregory  IX  had  proceeded  from  the  Lateran  to  St.  Peter's,  displaying 
the  most  precious  of  Rome's  relics.  At  a  time  like  this,  and  again  in 
1264  when  hundreds  of  inhabitants  of  the  Tuscan  Patrimony  rushed 
to  take  the  cross  during  the  fateful  weeks  when  Manfred  threatened 

^  Annales  S.  Pantaleonis  Colonlensis,  MGH,  zxii.  540  and  LesRigtsfrtid'InnocMf  IV, 
n.  2945  (against  Frederick  II,  1246);  ibui.  n.  4097  and  Huillard-Br6hollcs,  Historia 
Diphmatica  Fridtrsci  II,  vi.  647  (ditto,  1248);  Les  Reffjtrts  d»  CUmmt  IV,  n.  175  and 
J.  F.  Bdhmer,  Regtsta  Imperii,  iipS~i2/2  (ed.  Fickcr  and  Winkclmann),  n.  9582  (against 
Manfred,  1265);  ibid.  n.  9894  and  Mazzatini,  G/i  Archivi  deIJa  Storia  d'ltaJia,  IV,  p.  210 
(against  Conradin,  1268);  Les  Keffstrts  di  Nicolas  IV  (cd.  E.  Langlois),  n.  4711  (against 
die  Aragonese,  1291).  For  other  references,  see  notes  below,  pp.  25-9.  Crusading 
privileges  had  been  granted  as  early  as  11 27  for  a  campaign  against  Roger  II  of  Sicily 
(Falco  Beneventantis  (RIS,  O.S.),  v.  104). 

*  Migne,  Patroloffa  Latina,  214,  Epist.  Inn.  Ill,  ann.  II,  letters  CCXXI  and  CCXXVI 
and  Gesta  Inn.  Ill,  col.lv:  L4jR£ffjtrejd*Imtocent  IV,  n.  $002;  LesRiffstnide  Martin  IV, 
n.  570. 

*  N.  de  Carbio,  Vita  Innocentii  IV,  Arcbivio  deUa  Sociit^  Romana  di  Storia  Patria, 
i  (1898),  98. 
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Urban  IV  at  Orvieto,^  crusaders  came  forward  for  motives  of  religion 
and  of  fidelity  to  the  pope,  and  probably  received  no  pay.  On  each 
of  these  occasions  the  very  existence  of  the  papacy  was  threatened. 
It  is  evident  that  the  preaching  of  a  crusade  was  not  always 
effective,  but  on  these  occasions  and  a  few  others  crusaders  played  an 
influential  part  in  defending  the  interests  of  the  papacy.  In  1240 
crusaders  were  enrolled  in  the  Campagna  as  well  as  Rome  itself,  and 
in  1243  the  defenders  of  Viterbo  were  reinforced  by  men  from 
neighbouring  towns  who  had  taken  the  cross.  Alexander  IV*s 
army  in  the  Regno  in  1255  may  have  included  as  many  as  2,000 
crusaders  from  Gdabria  and  the  Terra  del  Lavoro,  while  Urban  IV*s 
defenders  in  1 264,  hastily  recruited  in  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto  and  the 
Tuscan  Patrimony,  took  part  in  the  pursuit  of  Manfred's  army  after 
that  force  had  been  demoralized  by  the  sudden  loss  of  its  commander 
Doria.*  Certainly  the  crusaders  of  1 264,  many  of  whom  were  over- 
come by  heat  and  thirst,  were  not  crack  troops,  but  crusaders  were 
not  necessarily  untried  in  war;  Salimbene  has  an  interesting  story, 
sadly  illustrative  of  the  fate  of  the  mendicant  ideal,  of  a  Franciscan 
tertiary  who  enlisted  as  a  crusader  against  Ezzelin  da  Romano  in 
1256  and,  reverting  to  his  former  occupation  as  a  military  engineer, 
built  a  gattus  which  contributed  much  to  the  capture  of  Padua.' 
Boniface  VHI  must  have  been  convinced  of  the  military  utility  of 
crusaders,  for  he  proclaimed  his  crusade  against  the  G)lonna  more 
widely  than  any  previous  *  Italian  '  crusade.  The  authorities  in  the 
provinces  and  sub-provinces  of  the  Papal  State  were  instructed  to 
preach  the  crusade  themselves  and  to  find  friars  to  assist  them  in 
this  work;  privileges  were  promised  to  those  who  paid  the  expenses 
of  a  soldier  as  well  as  to  those  who  went  in  person,  any  man  killed 
while  fighting  for  the  pope  would  receive  the  same  pardon  as  his 
crusaders,  and  whoever  granted  aid,  counsel  or  favour  was  to  receive 
remission  according  to  the  amount  of  his  help.  The  crusade  was 
effective  outside  the  State,  for  600  Florentine  cross-bowmen  and 
heavy  infantry  took  the  cross,  while  Cesena  in  the  Romagna  (the 
only  papal  province  in  which  the  crusade  was  apparently  not  preached) 
received  a  special  indulgence  as  a  reward  for  its  operation  against  the 
fugitive  Q)lonna  at  Montevecchio  in  1300.* 

After  examining  the  military  obligations  of  the  pope's  subjects 
and  the  supplementation  and  partial  supersession  of  their  service  by 

*  Annales  Placendni  Gibellini,  MGH,  xviii.  483.    Las  Bjgistns  d'Urbam  IK,  nn.  777, 
859-60,  870;  Thierri  dc  Vaucoulcurs  (RIS,  O.S.),  iii.  2,  418. 

*  A.  Borgia,  Isforta  della  Cbiesa  #  Cittd  di  Vtlletri  (Nocera,  1723),  p.  276  (1240); 
Winkclmann,  Ac/a  Imperii,  i.  551-2  (1243);    Jamsilla  (cd.  Del  Re),  p.  191  (1255). 

*  Salimbene,  Cromca  (ed.  Bernini),  ii.  45-9;    the  same  story  is  mentioned   by 
Rolandinus  Patavinus,  MGH,  xix.  121. 

^IjtsKMgfstnsdtBomfaa  VIII,  nn.  2273,  2352,  2375,  2383,  2878;  G.  Villani,  Civwai, 
▼iii.  21;  Annales  Caesenates  (RIS,  O.S.),  xiv.  col.  xix8. 
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the  use  of  paid  armies,  it  seems  appropriate  to  glance  in  turn  at  the 
more  important  wars  fought  by  the  popes  in*  the  thirteenth  century 
and  to  notice  the  composition  of  the  armies  engaged  in  them. 

The  first  of  these  wars  is  Innocent  Hi's  struggle  against  Mark- 
ward  of  Anweiler  in  ii  99-1 201.  Innocent  was  not  yet  master  of 
the  enlarged  Papal  State,  indeed  his  claim  to  it  was  a  casm  belli. 
Consequently  the  servitium  dehitum  of  his  subjects  plays  a  very  small 
part  (possibly  none)  in  the  fighting.  The  forces  recruited  directly 
by  the  papacy  were  mercenaries,  partly  from  Rome  and  the  surround- 
ing area,  partly  from  Tuscany  and  northern  Italy.  They  numbered 
at  least  500  at  one  time  and  there  may  even  have  been  as  many  as 
2,000  of  them.  Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether 
they  outnumbered  the  troops  recruited  by  Walter  of  Brienne,  but 
the  description  of  Walter's  army  in  the  Gesta  as  non  multis  ....  sed 
strenms  makes  this  probable  :  this  army,  raised  partly  in  France 
and  pardy  in  Italy,  was  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Neapolitan 
kingdom  as  well  as  by  the  pope  and  from  its  leader's  own  pocket.^ 

The  papacy  could  never  undertake  a  major  campaign  without  an 
ally,  and  in  the  long  struggle  with  Frederick  II  the  place  of  Walter  of 
Brienne  was  taken  by  the  many  friendly  cities  of  central  and  northern 
Italy.  In  this  great  Italian  war  the  pope's  own  forces  were  usually 
a  comparatively  small  element  and  they  do  not  play  an  important 
part  in  the  decisive  struggles  of  1247-8.  But  the  troops  that  in- 
vaded the  Regno  in  1228-9  were  Italian  and  French  mercenaries 
paid  by  the  pope,  the  men  who  held  out  in  Rome  in  1240  when  the 
dty  seemed  at  Frederick's  mercy  were  papal  crusaders,  and  the 
defenders  of  Viterbo  in  1243-5  were  mercenaries  and  again  cru- 
saders recruited  by  the  pope.^  When  the  principal  theatre  of  war 
shifted  to  Lombardy,  Emilia  and  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
Papal  State,  papal  legates  raised  mercenary  armies  such  as  those 
gathered  by  Cardinal  Ubaldini  in  1247-8,  Cardinal  Capocci's  army 
in  the  March  in  1248,  Ubaldini's  Romagnols  of  1249,  and  the  troops 
from  all  parts  of  the  papal  state  chartered  later  in  1249  to  invade  the 
Regno.'  The  composition  of  some  papal  armies  of  these  years  is 
mysterious — ^we  know  nothing  about  the  troops  of  the  Rector  of  the 
March  in  1247  or  of  those  of  *  Hugo  Novellus  '  in  the  Duchy  except 

^  See  in  genend  T.  C.  Van  Geve,  Markauard  of  Atrntikr  and  the  Sicilian  Kigjtncy 
(Princeton,  1957).  For  Innocent's  forces  see  above,  n.  2,  p.  15.  For  Walter's,  Gesta 
Innocentu,oo]s.zlvii,zliz»liii-iv;  Epistolaelnn.  m,  a.  11,1.  CCLXXX;  Villehardouln, 
La  Conquta  dt  QmstanOnopb^  ed.  Fand  (Paris,  1958-9),  i.  54)  (French  knights);  Btblio- 
ibiqm  dtritoU  du  Cbarfei,  zzzii.  165-6  (Walter's  French  loans);  for  his  recruiting  in 
Itaty  see  above,  p.  20. 

'  Matthew  Paris,  Chronica  Maiora  (Rolls  Series),  iii.  165-6;  Richard  of  S.  Germano 
(RIS,  N.S.),  vii.  2.  152;  for  1240  see  n.  i,  p.  26  and  for  1245  nn.  5,  p.  16  and 
2,  p.  26.  ^ 

•  For  1147-8  see  above,  p.  16;  Giaiiandrea,  op,  cit,  docs.  Xdl,  XCV-VI,  XCVIII- 
DC  tod  L.  Tonini,  SUnia  Mb  #  sacra  Kimin$st^  iii.  doc  CXXXVII;  Savioli,  AnnaU 
Bohgnsi^  iii.  doc  DCLI;  Jus  Ktgfsim  d^hmoant  IV,  nn.  4698,  4704, 4725,  4726. 
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that  both  suiFered  serious  defeats  ^ — ^but  the  absence  of  requests  to 
papal  towns  for  military  service  shows  that  the  popes  had  lost  control 
over  their  state  and  that,  as  stated  above,  the  towns  who  fought  for 
them  fought  virtually  as  allies  even  when  nominally  they  were 
subjects. 

The  last  of  the  Hohenstaufen  wars  was  that  against  Manfred, 
during  which  the  popes  called  to  their  aid  the  ally  whose  power  was 
to  overshadow  them  for  the  rest  of  the  century  and  even  beyond.* 
Urban  IV,  who  succeeded  in  1261,  devoted  the  first  years  of  his 
pontificate  to  strengthening  his  position  in  the  Papal  State,  but  by 
1 263  he  foimd  it  necessary  to  recruit  a  mercenary  army.^  The  critical 
year  was  1 264.  Urban  IV  was  at  Orvieto  :  his  Rector  in  the  Duchy 
and  March  had  been  captured  and  his  Rector  in  the  Patrimony 
murdered.  His  Roman  and  Angevin  allies  with  some  Lombard 
mercenaries  had  been  driven  back  from  Vico  and  were  separated 
from  him  by  a  hostile  army,  and  in  July  an  army  under  Percival 
Doria  entered  the  Duchy  with  the  apparent  intention  of  over- 
running the  Papal  State  and  capturing  him.  Against  this  threat 
Urban  put  into  the  field  1,000  mercenaries  under  the  papal  marshal 
and  a  hastily  gathered  body  of  crusaders  from  the  Duchy  and 
Patrimony,  but  the  imperial  commander  met  an  accidental  death  by 
drowning  and  his  army  fled  from  the  papal  forces  near  Temi, 
apparently  without  giving  battle.*  The  papal  armies  of  1264  were 
probably  the  largest  yet  assembled.  In  addition  to  his  Angevin 
allies  and  a  number  of  friendly  towns  and  barons  (including  Rome 
and  the  G)unt  of  Anguillara),  the  pope  had  his  crusaders  and  some 
3,000  mercenaries  :  there  were  1,000  of  these  in  the  Duchy,  700  in 
the  Patrimony,  500  in  the  March,  and  around  Rome  200  men  from 
the  Campagna  and  an  unspecified  number  of  Lombards.  In  mid- 
July  the  pope  was  complaining  that  the  campaign  had  already  cost 
him  200,000  /.,  but  this  combination  of  mercenaries,  crusaders  and 
allies — ^together  with  some  good  fortune  in  the  shape  of  Doria*s 
accidental  death — kept  the  papal  cause  alive  until  large  Angevin 
forces  made  their  appearance  in  the  following  year. 

The  advent  of  the  Angevins  as  a  stable  Italian  ally  changed 
fundamentally  the  military  situation  of  the  popes,  as  indeed  it 

^Annales  S.  Pantaleonis,  MGH,  xxii,  542  and  Annales  Plac.  Gib.,  MGH,  xviii. 
496;  P.  Colknuccio,  Is/orie  delRtffio  di  NapoJt,  ed.  Saviotti  (Bari,  1929),  p.  139;  Com- 
pagnoni.  La  Ktgffa  Picena,  p.  107  and  G.  Matangoni,  Delle  Memorie  saffv  #  aviJi  dt  Cmtrn 
Nova  (Rome,  1745),  p.  268.  There  is  a  good  account  of  these  campaigns  in  F.  Tenck- 
ho£f,  Der  Kampf  der  Hobensfaufm  um  dii  Mark  Ancma  mtd  das  Jrkn^gtum  Spohto  vtm  dtr 
v^weitm  Exkommmikation  Fritdricbs  II  bis  v^um  Tode  Konradms  (Paderbom,  1893). 

'  See  E.  Jordan,  Lms  Origfms  de  la  Domination  Angnwn  en  Italie  (Paris,  1909). 

•  L4S  Rtffstres  d'Urbain  IK,  nn.  276,  287. 

^  K.  Hampe,  Urban  IV  und  Manfred  (Heidelberg,  1905),  pp.  44-60,  a  mastedy 
analysis  of  the  events  of  this  summer.  The  most  important  sources  are  a  pftpAl  letter 
of  17  July  (Mart^ne  and  Durand,  Thesaurus ,  ii.  82)  and  the  chronicle  of  Malaspina  (ed. 
Del  Re),  pp.  232-41. 
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changed  their  whole  temporal  position.  The  large  armies  employed 
in  the  mainly  successful  attempt  to  absorb  the  Romagna  into  the 
Papal  State  included  Angevin  and  French  elements  so  that  the  army 
of  1282,^  although  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  papal  forces  of  1264, 
was  no  longer  a  predominantly  papal  one.  Only  after  the  Angevins 
became  involved  in  the  war  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  and  especially 
during  Boniface  VTII's  campaigns  against  the  G)lonna,^  do  we  find 
again  those  mixed  armies  of  papal  mercenaries,  papal  subjects  and 
crusaders  which  characterize  the  anti-Hohenstaufen  struggle  of  the 
1240's  and  early  1260's. 

It  has  been  suggested  '  that  the  *  scratch  *  armies  of  the  papacy 
could  never  stand  much  chance  against  the  Hohenstaufen  forces, 
with  their  nucleus  of  *  regulars  *  from  the  Regno.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  there  is  much  in  this  contention,  since  both  papal  and 
imperial  armies  contained  a  high  proportion  of  mercenaries  and  the 
nature  of  thirteenth-century  warfare  was  such  that  the  two  sides 
very  rarely  met  in  open  batde.  Papalists  and  imperialists  clashed 
in  the  Papal  State  in  1247-8  at  Osimo,  Civitanova  and  Terni  and 
a  pitched  battle  was  fought  for  Fori!  in  1282,*  but  for  the  most 
part  it  was  a  matter  of  manoeuvring  and  of  garrison  duties.  In 
such  operations  a  hastily  collected  army  was  at  no  very  great 
disadvantage. 

The  *  contest  of  Empire  and  Papacy  '  in  the  thirteenth  century 
was  primarily  a  military  and  diplomatic  struggle  for  the  control  of 
Italy,*  and  papal  troops  more  than  once  played  an  important  part 
in  it.  In  particular  they  defied  Frederick  11  in  the  vital  area  round 
Rome  in  1240  and  in  1243,  clung  to  much  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  Papal  State  in  1247-8  and  kept  Manfred  at  bay  in  1264,  *  holding 
the  fort  *  until  the  forces  of  Charles  of  Anjou  could  take  over  the 
struggle  and  bring  it  to  an  end.  The  r61e  of  the  pope's  own 
dominions  in  this  work  is  hard  to  estimate,  because  there  is  no 
certain  way  of  knowing  when  his  subjects  fought  because  they  were 
his  subjects  and  when  they  fought  because,  like  many  cities  of  the 
north,  the  prospect  of  imperial  control  was  distasteful  to  them.  In 
less  disturbed  times  the  military  obligations  of  the  Papal  State 
provided  the  pontiff  with  a  force  that  was  normally  adequate  for 
internal  police  work,  though  the  powerful  Romagnol  rebels  of 

^  See  above,  p.  18. 

'  For  crusaders  in  this  war  see  above,  p.  26.  For  military  service  by  papal  towns 
see  Pellini,  Dell'Hisfona  dt  Perugja^  i.  518;  Epbemerides  Urbevetanae  (RIS,  N.S.),  xv.  5. 
170;  Mazzatinti,  Arcbhn  dilla  Stona  d*Italia^  and  ser.,  ii.  259  (Matelica),  iii.  84  (Ascoli 
Piceno),  iv.  173  (Nami). 

'  Tenckho£f,  Dtr  Kampf  der  Hohenstaufen  um  die  Mark  Ancwa  tmd  das  Hen^gtum 
Spokio^  p.  51. 

•  See  above  pp.  27-8  and  p.  28,  n.  i ;  for  Forll,  Guitinelli  (RIS,  N.S.),  xxviii.  2. 
48-52  and  Annales  Forolivienses  (RIS,  N.S.),  xxii.  2.  35-9,  &c. 

'  See  the  remsirks  of  G.  Barraclough,  The  Medieval  Empire,  Idea  and  ReaJify  (Historical 
Association  pamphlet,  1950),  p.  20. 
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X28i~4  were  too  much  for  it,  and  in  1501  we  even  find  a  pope 
compeUed  to  turn  to  Florence  for  aid  against  a  rebellious  baron  in 
the  Tuscan  Patrimony.^ 

The  thirteenth-century  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Medieval  History 
is  entitled  *  Victory  of  the  Papacy  ',  but  in  his  fine  introduction  Dr. 
Previt^-Orton  virtually  admitted  that  this  was  a  misnomer.*  Many 
powers  emerged  from  the  thirteenth  century  stronger  than  they 
had  entered  it,  among  them  the  French  monarchy,  with  its  new 
Angevin  of&hoot.  TTie  papacy  was  not  among  them,  for  it  had 
lost  spiritual  prestige  by  its  use  of  temporal  strength,  yet  its  unaided 
temporal  strength  was  inadequate.  It  had  finally  to  rely  on  the 
soldiers  of  an  ally  for  victory  and  the  Angevin  ally,  not  the  papacy, 
was  the  victor. 

D.  P.  Waley. 

^  Ijts  Kipstres  d»  Bomfati  VIII,  n.  4526. 
'  Cambridff  Mtdiwai  History,  vi.  p.  xvii. 
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The  spiritual  Courts  of  the  Isle  of  Marty 
especially  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 

Centuries 


THIS  study  is  based  largely  on  the  original  manuscript  records  of 
the  spiritual  courts.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  found  at 
present  (1956)  in  two  places  in  Douglas:  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  and 
the  library  of  the  Manx  Museum.  The  period  covered  by  the  material 
in  the  former  begins  about  1600.  It  seems  to  include  all  categories 
of  business  up  to  about  1680,  round  about  which  date  the  *  present- 
ments and  other  causes ',  i.e.  the  disciplinary  and  the  contentious 
testamentary  and  matrimonial  proceedings,  such  as  would  in  Eng- 
land have  been  called  ex  officio  and  instance,  begin  to  be  taken  out 
into  separate  parcels,  which  are  in  the  Museum,  leaving  the  volum- 
inous documents  concerning  the  relatively  uncontentious  aspects  of 
the  testamentary  and  kindred  business,  including  numerous  wills 
and  inventories,  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds.  There  are  some  parcels 
or  *  books  '  with  tide  pages  which  suggest  that  some  such  division 
of  the  material  for  filing  was  contemporary,  though  some  documents 
have  apparendy  wandered.  Both  sets  of  material  are  divided  into 
two  series  of  parallel  dates,  from  the  episcopal  and  archidiaconal 
registers  respectively,  though  here  again,  especially  as  regards  the 
*  causes  ',  there  seems  to  have  been  considerable  confusion  of  the 
papers,  and  so  far  only  a  partial  re-classification  has  been  attempted. 
As  a  background  to  these  records,  there  is  available  material  of  a 
more  general  character.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  this  may 
be  found  in  a  manuscript  volume  entitled  *  The  Spiritual  Laws  of 
the  Isle  of  Man '.  This  is  evidently  a  work  of  reference  though, 
owing  to  the  small  number  of  copies  needed,  it  was  never  printed. 
It  seems  to  have  been  compiled  about  1700,  and  some  material  added 
later  by  some  of  those  who  used  it.  Bishop  Wilson's  copy,  with 
marginal  notes  in  his  hand,  and  several  others,  are  in  the  Museum 
library,  with  largely  similar  but  not  quite  identical  contents.  A 
particularly  full  and  clearly  written  copy  containing  the  signature 
and  book  plate  of  John  Quayle,  clerk  of  the  Rolls,  for  whom  it 
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appears  to  have  been  written  out  in  1740,  the  property  of  Canon 
Stenning,  was  kindly  lent  by  him  for  the  purposes  of  this  and  earlier 
studies.     The  page  references  in  this  article  are  to  this  copy. 

This  manuscript  book  contains  the  two  series  of  the  Island's 
written  spiritual  laws  (c.  1577  and  1667),  orders  to  be  observed  in 
the  spiritual  courts,  oaths  taken  by  some  of  the  court  personnel  and 
others,  extracts  from  the  records,  both  spiritual  and  temporal, 
showing  relevant  precedents  and  pronouncements,  and  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  Church  in  Man  (1703-4).  The  sixteenth-century 
spiritual  laws  and  the  early  eighteenth-century  constitutions  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Isle  of  Man  statute  book  also,  but  the  manuscript 
version  of  the  former  contains  an  important  clause  (No.  37)  omitted 
from  the  statute  book,  probably  by  accident,  and  shows  the  names 
and  offices  of  thirteen  signatories  representative  of  the  Church. 
The  numbering  of  the  clauses  is  also  different;  that  in  the  manuscript 
version  will  be  followed  here  as  it  is  in  any  references  to  these 
earliest  *  statutes  ',  as  they  are  often  called,  in  later  documents  of 
the  spiritual  courts.^ 

The  records  of  the  temporal  courts,  parallel  to  those  of  the 
spiritual  courts  here  studied,  are  available  in  the  Rolls  Office,  also 
at  Douglas,  while  four  manuscript  books  of  extracts  from  them, 
compiled  with  brief  notes  by  the  above  mentioned  John  Quayle 
and  known  as  Quayle* s  Precedents^  are  in  the  Manx  Museum. 

Besides  the  material  only  available  in  manuscript,  the  Isle  of 
Man  is  well  provided  with  printed  source  books. 

The  first  of  the  official  series  of  statute  books  includes  fifteenth- 
and  sixteenth-century  statements  of  customary  law  as  well  as  the 
Statutes  enacted  by  Tynwald  up  to  1824.*  Other  documents 
relative  to  Manx  affiairs,  from  the  earliest  times  onward,  are  available 
in  the  thirty-three  volumes  published  in  the  nineteenth  century  by 
the  Manx  Society,  including  three  volumes  of  Monumenta  collected 
and  edited  by  Dr.  Oliver  (iv,  vii,  ix)  and  The  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of 
Man  and  the  IsleSy  the  work  of  monks  at  Rushen  abbey,  with  a  long 
introduction  and  notes  by  Professor  P.  A.  Munch,  and  illustrative 
documents  appended  by  him,  and  an  English  translation  and  further 
notes  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Goss  (xxii,  xxiii).  Dr.  Munch,  a  Nor- 
wegian scholar,  quotes  the  Norse  sagas  and  much  other  early 
material  in  his  notes,  and,  having  studied  the  archives  at  the  Vatican, 

*  As  the  book  of  Statutes  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  available  in  print  and  the  volume  of 
'  Spiritual  Laws  of  the  Isle  of  Man '  can  only  be  studied  in  manuscript,  footnote 
references  to  the  first  series  of  spiritual  laws,  which  appears  in  both,  refer  to  the  former. 
Hence  the  statute  book  numbers  of  the  several  clauses  (or  laws)  are  given  in  the  footnote, 
and  the  manuscript  numbers,  when  different,  in  the  text. 

*  There  arc  many  subsequent  volumes  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Isle  of  Mariy  but  all 
references  here  are  to  vol.  i.  This  was  edited  by  J.  F.  Gill,  advocate,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Sir  James  Gell,  attorney-general,  and  A.  W.  Adams,  clerk  of  the  Rolls,  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  printed  in  London  by  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode  in  1883. 
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includes  a  number  of  papal  documents  in  his  appendix,  which 
supplement  the  material  collected  by  Oliver. 

Finally  among  sources  must  be  mentioned  the  account  of  the 
Island  and  its  a£Esdrs  by  Bishop  Thomas  Wilson,  which  may  be  found, 
entitled  History  of  the  Isle  of  Many  in  volume  xviii  of  the  Manx 
Society.^  It  also  appears,  with  only  minor  differences,  as  the 
account  of  the  Isle  of  Man  in  the  second  edition  of  Camden's 
Britanma  (1722). 

II 

To  Thomas  Wilson,  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  1698-175  5,  the 
activities  of  the  Manx  spiritual  courts  owe,  not  their  comprehensive 
character  or  their  severity  (real  or  imagined)  as  has  sometimes  been 
mistakenly  supposed,  but  certain  reforms  in  practice  laid  down  in 
the  Church  Constitutions  of  1703-4.  These  are  probably  partly 
responsible  for  the  fuller  keeping  of  the  records  of  the  disciplinary 
business  of  the  courts,  which  are  particularly  complete  and  interest- 
ing for  the  early  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  is  enough 
evidence  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  show  that  the  work  was 
carried  on  then  in  intention  on  similar  lines,  and  that  the  bishop 
sometimes  presided  in  person,  and  Bishop  Wilson  certainly  did  not 
regard  himself  as  an  innovator  except  with  regard  to  the  specific 
reforms  in  the  constitution.  He  brought,  however,  to  his  judicial 
responsibilities  such  a  high  sense  that  they  were  part  of  his  pastoral 
function,  to  be  pursued  for  the  health  of  the  souls  of  his  flock,  that 
he  probably  sat  in  court  in  person  oftener  than  either  his  predecessors 
or  his  successors. 

Thomas  Wilson,  who  was  bom  in  1663  at  Burton,  in  the  Wirral 
district  of  Cheshire,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He 
entered  as  a  sizar  in  May  1682,  gained  a  scholarship  next  year,  and 
took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1686.  In  1692,  after  holding  curacies  first 
in  Ireland  and  then  in  Lancashire,  he  became  domestic  chaplain  to 
the  carl  of  Derby  (Lord  of  Man)  and  tutor  to  his  son,  and  came  to 
the  Isle  of  Man  as  its  bishop  in  1698  at  the  age  of  thirty-four.  His 
first  years  there  were  marked  by  conspicuous,  and  even  brilliant, 
co-operation  with  the  civil  power  for  the  public  welfare.  In  1703, 
a  few  months  before  his  Church  Constitutions  were  agreed  upon  at 
a  convocation  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  and  ratified  by  Tynwald, 
the  Act  of  Settlement,*  sometimes  called  the  Magna  Carta  of  the 
Isle  of  Man  was  passed,  largely  through  his  influence.  As  he  put 
it  in  his  diary  on  9  September  1703 :  *  Blessed  be  God  for  his  favours. 
On  this  day  I  was,  I  hope,  a  happy  instrument  in  bringing  the  Lord 
of  Man  and  his  people  to  an  agreement:  his  Lordship  having  this 

^  Reprinted  from  Cruttwell's  edition  of  Bishop  Wilson's  works,  published  at  Bath 
in  1797. 

*  Stahitts  of  tbi  Lk  of  Mtm^  1.  161-71. 
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day  condescended  to  settle  them  upon  a  certain  tenure,  or  rather  to 
restore  them  to  their  ancient  tenure  which  has  been  uncertain  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years.'  ^  Affairs  did  not,  however,  go  so 
smoothly  in  the  following  years.  A  new  governor,  Alexander 
Home,  took  office  early  in  1714,  and  the  bishop  seems  to  have 
realized  at  once  that  he  must  be  prepared  to  justify  his  procedure  by 
reference  to  the  Island's  generally  accepted  spiritual  laws.  The 
second  series  of  these,  which  had  been  put  into  writing  at  the  request 
of  the  earl  of  Derby  in  1667,  were  not  to  be  found  among  the 
temporal  records,  having  been  mislaid,  some  said  deliberately,  and 
the  bishop  took  pains  to  satisfy  himself  that  a  copy  in  his  possession 
was  accurate,  that  the  laws  in  question  were  ancient,  and  that  they 
had  been  kept  for  reference  in  the  (temporal)  controller's  office.* 

Number  34  of  these  laws  says  of  the  ecclesiastical  judges :  *  none 
to  be  privileged  from  their  censures'.  It  was  on  this  point  that  a 
breach  with  the  governor  arose.  The  bishop  was  no  respecter  of 
persons,  and  when  he  was  convinced  that  the  wife  of  the  governor 
himself  was  guilty  of  slander  he  demanded  that  she  should  make 
apology  to  the  a'ggrieved  parties.  A  fine  was  imposed  upon  him 
for  having  exceeded  his  office  and  when  he  refused  to  pay  he  was 
imprisoned  in  Castle  Rushen.  This  was  in  1722.  He  appealed  and 
was  permitted  to  carry  his  case  to  London,  where  it  was  considered 
by  the  Crown  lawyers.  He  was  eventually  exonerated  and  the 
governor  retired  or  was  withdrawn.  Throughout  the  bishop 
enjoyed  the  ardent  sympathy  of  the  Manx  populace.' 

The  most  authoritative  general  statements  about  the  Manx 
spiritual  jurisdiction  are  contained  in  the  above  mentioned  short 
treatise  by  Bishop  Wilson  which  appeared  about  1722.  This 
contains  paragraphs  with  such  headings  as  Archdeacon,  Ecclesiastical 
Discipline,  and  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  along  with  accounts  of  climate, 
soil,  live  stock,  and  the  traits  of  the  population  as  they  appeared  to 
their  shrewd  and  affectionate  Father  in  God.  Naturally  he  mentions 
particularly  anything  he  regards  as  exceptional;  he  describes  for 
instance  the  method  of  citing  people  to  attend  the  courts  (both 
spiritual  and  temporal)  as  *  pretty  singular  '.  But  his  accounts,  each 
in  a  few  words,  of  the  functions  of  the  several  ecclesiastical  judges, 
are  the  best  we  have  and  will  be  quoted  in  their  place. 

m 

The  Isle  of  Man  is,  in  Coke's  words,  *  no  parcel  of  the  realm  of 
England  '.     Until  1266  she  was  under  Norwegian  suzerainty;  she 

1  John  Kcblc,  Uft  of  Bishop  WiUon  i  (1863),  p.  185. 

'Manuscript  volume:  Spiritual  Laws  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  John  Quayle's  copy, 
pp.  89,  90. 

•  John  Keble,  op.  cit,  ii.  491-595 ;  A.  W.  Moore,  History  of  the  Isk  of  Man  (1900), 
pp.  486-99. 
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was  then  an  object  of  dispute  between  Scotland  and  England  for 
140  years,  and  her  settled  political  status  only  began  in  1406,  when 
she  was  given  to  Sir  John  Stanley  and  his  heirs  to  be  held  as  a  fief 
of  the  Crown  of  England,  on  terms  of  homage  and  two  falcons  on 
the  occasion  of  a  coronation.  Though  after  a  few  generations  the 
Stanleys  ceased  to  call  themselves  kings  and  were  contented  with 
the  title  *  Lord  of  Man  ',  they  were  jealous  of  their  prerogatives  as 
over  against  the  English  Crown,  and  the  Manx  people  and  Tynwald, 
the  Manx  parliament,  supported  their  claims,  as  emphasizing  the 
Island's  distinct  political  existence  and  national  status.  Similarly, 
the  Lords  and  the  people  of  Man  alike  always  stressed  and  valued 
the  Island's  customary  law  in  the  fields  both  of  the  secular  and  of 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction. 

That  in  the  Isle  of  Man  *  they  do  not  use  the  laws  of  England  ' 
was  accepted  by  the  Lords  of  the  Council  in  London  in  1 5  20  in 
connexion  with  a  judgement  on  a  case.^  It  is  usually  assumed  that 
she  can  be  included  by  name  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  but  not  other- 
wise. That  she  was  even  to  this  extent  subject  to  parliament  was, 
however,  disputed  right  up  to  the  time  of  the  Act  of  Revestment, 
when  the  Crown  took  over  the  Lordship  of  Man  in  1765.  The 
diocese  which  is  now  called  Sodor  and  Man  was  first  recognized  by 
the  pope  as  part  of  the  province  of  York  in  1458,  and  was  *  annexed  ' 
thereto  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1542.  It  had  been  part  of  the 
Norwegian  province  of  Nidaros,  since  this  was  constituted  in  11 5  4. 
There  had  been  certain  links  with  England,  the  bestowal  of  the 
*  honour  of  the  episcopal  election '  by  Olaf  I  on  Furness  abbey  in 
II 54,  and  the  instruction  of  the  pope  to  the  archbishop  of  York  in 
1244  to  consecrate  any  fit  candidate  presented  to  him  *  because  the 
Church  of  Nidaros  is  very  remote  and  the  Church  of  Man  is  separated 
from  it  by  a  most  dangerous  sea '.  The  bishops  selected  by  Furness 
were,  however,  usually  Manx  or  Scottish,  not  English,  and  the 
earlier  practice  of  going  to  Nidaros  for  consecration  was  resumed 
after  Man  was  ceded  by  the  king  of  Norway  to  the  king  of  Scotland 
in  1266. 

Three  sets  of  Edicts  were  promulgated  by  diocesan  synods  held 
in  Man  in  1229,  1291,  and  13  51,  under  Bishops  Simon,  Mark,  and 
William  Russell.  None  of  them  make  any  reference  to  any  pro- 
vincial authority,  except  that  the  ruling  on  one  point  in  1291  is 
declared  to  be  *  according  to  the  custom  of  the  English  Church  and 
ours  '.  This  is  the  more  surprising  in  that  Bishop  Mark  was  a  Scot, 
and  a  nominee  of  the  king  of  Scotland — who  overruled  the  choice 
for  Furness  and  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Man — and  had  been  in 
Norway  at  the  time  of  a  provincial  synod  there.  Man  had,  however, 
in  the  previous  year,  temporarily  became  politically  subject  to  the 

^  Manuscript  volume:  Spiritual  Laws,  John  Quayle's  copy,  p.  117. 
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Crown  of  England  and,  as  the  point  in  question,  the  right  of  the 
bishop  to  adjudicate  in  intestacy,  had  been  the  occasion  of  dispute 
in  England  more  than  in  either  Scotland  or  Man,  Mark  may  have 
thought  it  was  wise  to  be  forearmed  by  the  insistence  that  it  was 
secundum  cansuetudinem  eccUsiae  Anglicani  et  nostrae?- 

By  1458  the  connexion  with  Nidaros  was  so  tenuous  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  pope  then  made  a  conscious  and  definite 
transfer  of  the  see  from  one  province  to  another  or  merely  acknow- 
ledged what  he  accepted  as  by  then  the  de  facto  position.*  Never- 
theless, this  newly  declared  connexion  with  York  seems  likewise  to 
have  been  tenuous,  since,  when  in  1542,  by  33  Hen.  VIII,  c.  31,  the 
diocese  was  ^  annexed,  joined,  and  united  to  the  said  province  and 
metropolitan  jurisdiction  of  York  ',  the  wording  of  the  Act  seems 
to  imply  the  supposition  that,  like  Chester,  it  had  previously  been 
in  the  province  of  Canterbury.  Even  after  this  Act,  any  attempt  to 
treat  Sodor  and  Man  as  comprised  in  the  province  of  York  for  any 
effective  purpose  other  than  the  consecration  of  the  bishops  seems 
quickly  to  have  lapsed.  The  diocese  was  represented  by  proctors 
at  the  York  convocation  in  1545  and  1546-7  but  subsequent  York 
records  ignore  it  altogether  until  the  seventeenth  century.* 

The  English  Reformation  Acts  under  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI, 
and  Elizabeth  are  stated  to  extend  to  *  other  his  (or  her)  Majesty's 
dominions '.  Sir  Henry  Gell,  attorney-general  of  the  Island, 
writing  in  1882,  while  pointing  out  that  some  of  their  clauses  were 
not  applicable  to  Manx  conditions,  and  that  even  for  Ireland  special 
Acts  were  deemed  necessary,  seems  to  leave  it  unsettled  whether  a 
reference  to  all  dominions  of  the  Crown  could  be  equivalent  to  a 
mention  by  name.  He  suggests  that  in  some  way  or  other  the 
English  Acts  must  have  been  accepted  as  extending  to  Man  since 
Tynwald  passed  no  Acts  of  Uniformity  or  similar  legislation.*  It 
is  possible,  however,  to  contend  that  the  breach  with  Rome  was 
effected  for  Man  by  a  declaration  of  the  Deemsters  and  Keys  in  1541 
*  that  my  Lord  is  Metropolitan  and  Chief  of  Holy  Church  ',*  though 
this  never  found  its  way  into  the  statute  book.  This  was  un- 
doubtedly inspired,  however,  not  by  fervour  for  the  royal  supremacy 
but  by  the  urge  to  protect  the  prerogatives  of  the  Lord  of  Man  and 
the  national  status  of  his  Island  against  the  dictatorship  of  Henry 
Vni,  whose  rejoinder  is  conjectured  to  have  been  33  Hen.  VHI 
cap.  31  with  its  insistence  on  the  metropolitan  jurisdiction  of  York. 

It  was  by  Henry  VIII's  dictatorial  power  that  the  Manx  monas- 
teries had  been  dissolved  in  1540.     He  exercised  it  again  in  1545 

*  Manx  Society,  vol.  ix:   Synodal  StaUOts  of  Bishop  Mark,  p.  194.    All  three  series 
of  edicts  are  to  be  found,  in  Latin  and  in  English,  in  this  volume. 

*  IM.  pp.  21-3.    Bull  of  Pope  Gdixtus,  1458. 

'  I  am  indebted  for  this  information  to  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Purvis,  D.D. 

*  Manx  Society,  xxzi.  298. 

*  Manuscript  volume:   Spiritual  Laws,  John  Quayle's  copy,  p.  155. 
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and  1546  in  the  suspension  of  a  bishop  and  the  nomination  of 
another  more  likely  to  carry  out  his  wishes,  actions  which  are 
regarded  in  Man  as  having  been  unconstitutional,  as  the  presentation 
lay  with  the  Lord  of  Man  who  was  then  Edward,  earl  of  Derby. 
He,  however,  like  his  bishop,  wished  to  retain  the  old  ways.  The 
bishop  was  reinstated  under  Mary  and  unmolested  up  to  his  death 
in  1570.  One  more  nomination  to  the  see  by  Edward,  earl  of 
Derby,  was  confirmed  by  Elizabeth,  and  then  he  too  died.  His  heir, 
Henry,  was  of  other  views,  but  his  first  nominee.  Bishop  Merrick, 
was  only  appointed  in  1575,  consecrated  in  1576,  and  installed  in 
1577,  in  which  year  he  took  the  oath  of  fealty.  There  is  no  sign 
that  he  took  any  active  steps  for  reform.  A  letter  of  his,  which  has 
been  ascribed  to  1577  but  may  be  some  years  later,  declares  they 

*  most  readily  conform  without  a  single  exception  to  the  usage 
[farmam]  of  the  Church  of  England  \^  but  their  Manx  speech  must 
have  made  it  hard  to  judge  of  this  and  the  wish  was  probably  father 
to  the  thought.  Whether  deliberately  or  not,  the  diocese  appears  to 
have  been  left  out  of  the  remit  to  the  Elizabethan  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  for  the  province  of  York,  whose  sphere  does  not 
seem  to  have  extended  beyond  *  the  diocese  of  York,  Duresme, 
Carlill,  and  Chester  \^ 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  owing  to  a  dispute  over  the 
Stanley  succession,  Man  came  temporarily  directly  under  the  Crown 
of  England.  The  queen's  delegate,  called  the  captain  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  presiding  over  Tynwald  on  24  June  1594,  delivered  to  the 
vicar-general  seven  articles  *  to  be  enquired  of  at  the  next  Consistory 
Court  to  be  held  within  this  Isle  '.*    The  second  of  these  runs, 

*  That  they  take  Order  the  Queen's  Majestie's  Injunctions  be  read 
in  their  Churches  \  and  one,  though  only  one,  of  the  others  concerns 
what  were  regarded  as  papistical  practices.  Hence  it  seems  likely 
that  the  kind  of  steps  taken  in  England  all  through  the  reign  were 
only  initiated  in  Man  in  1594.  It  was  not  till  1610  that  it  was 
enacted  by  Tynwald  that  *  the  Children  of  all  Ecclesiastical  Persons 
in  this  Isle  begotten  in  Marriage  shall  be  and  continue  legitimate  and 
inheritable  '.*  Early  in  the  same  century  and  not  before,  the 
production  of  a  Prayer  Book  in  Manx  was  taken  in  hand;  this  was 
under  Bishop  Phillips,  who,  as  a  native  of  North  Wales,  may  have 
had  a  fellow  feeling  for  the  speakers  of  a  language  kindred  to  Welsh. 
The  importance  to  this  study  of  the  late  date  of  any  kind  of  Reforma- 
tion campaign  in  Man  is  that  it  cannot  have  affected  in  any  way  the 
content  of  the  sixteenth-century  spiritual  laws.  There  is  thus 
external  evidence  for  regarding  them  as  essentially  pre-Reformation 

^  Cotton  MS.,  Letter  of  John  Merrick,  Bishop  of  Sodor,  available  in  Manx  Son'ity, 
iv.  98. 

*  Tiuhr  Parish  Documtnts  of  tbt  Diocese  of  York,  ed.  J.  S.  Purvis  (1948),  p.  10. 
'  StaUaes  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  p.  66.  ^  Ibid,  p.  72. 
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legacies.  This  seems  confirmed  by  the  internal  evidence  of  their 
allusion  to  the  rights  of  the  abbot  and  the  prior,  abolished  nearly 
forty  years  before  their  production,  and  many  references  to  what 
*  hath  been  accustomed  \^ 

Before  leaving  this  matter  of  the  position  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and 
her  Church  in  relation  to  English  Acts,  it  may  be  observed  that 
there  is  no  dubiety  about  their  not  being  covered  by  Jacobean  and 
Caroline  legislation. 

The  canons  of  1603  were  adopted  by  the  synod  of  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  and  ratified  and  extended  by  the  king  only  to  *  this 
our  realm '.  From  replies  from  the  parishes  which  have  been 
preserved,  it  is  apparent  that  English  visitation  articles  were  sent 
out  in  1634  under  Phillips's  English  successor.  Bishop  Forster,  who 
had  been  appointed  the  previous  year,  without  any  editing  to  adapt 
them  to  the  Manx  situation.  As  might  be  expected,  such  replies 
were  received  as :  *  To  the  XIIII  article,  vi!(^.  whether  the  ministre 
reed  publiquely  in  the  Church  the  constitucions  and  canons  Ecclall: 
we  answer  that  we  have  no  such  bookes,  that  the  ministr  may  reede 
them.'  2 

As  already  noted,  the  Constitutions  of  the  Church  in  Man  *  were 
drawn  up,  and  ratified  by  Tynwald,  a  century  later. 


IV 

The  attorney-general  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  reporting  to  the  Royal 
Commission  in  1791,  wrote:  *  A  consistory  court  was  held  alter- 
nately by  the  Bishop  or  his  Vicars-General  for  one  half  the  year, 
and  by  the  Archdeacon  or  his  Official  for  the  other  half.'  *  This 
statement  brings  out  two  respects  in  which  the  Manx  differed  from 
the  English  practice :  (i)  the  less  complete  delegation  of  the  bishop's 
judicial  function  to  his  deputies,  called  in  Man  the  vicars-general,^ 
so  that  he  still  sometimes  held  his  court  in  person,  and  (ii)  the 
division  of  the  year  into  two  parts  and  the  alternate  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishop  and  the  archdeacon.  The  inclusive  sense  in  which  the 
term  *  consistory  court '  is  used  is  also  to  be  noted.* 

Bishop  Wilson  differentiates  both  between  the  usual  sphere  of 

>  Stafutes  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  pp.  40,  41,  45,  46,  47;   Nos.  i,  15,  40,  51,  53,  57,  59. 

^  For  copies  of  these  and  other  visitation  articles  sent  out  in  Man,  I  am  indebted 
to  Mrs.  N.  V.  Crampton,  late  secretary  of  the  1.  of  M.  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian 
Society,  who  copied  them  out  for  me  in  her  own  hand  shortly  before  her  deeply 
lamented  death  this  year. 

»  Statutes  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  pp.  155-9. 

*  Manx  Society,  xxxi.  109. 

*  See  Catholic  Encyclopaedia,  XV,  pp.  402-3,  article  Vicar-General,  *  the  titles  vicar- 
general  and  qfin'al  arc  used  indiscriminately  for  the  same  person  in  the  decretals  and 
in  the  Tridentine  decrees  *,  Wm.  H.  W.  Fanning,  S.J.,  St.  Louis  University. 

*  For  guidance  in  bringing  out  points  of  contrast  between  the  Manx  and  English 
ecclesiastiad  courts  and  other  help,  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  E.  F.  Jacob. 
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the  bishop  and  archdeacon  and  of  their  delegates  and  between  the 
scope  of  the  bishop's  jurisdiction  and  that  of  the  archdeacon.  Of 
the  former  he  says  the  courts  are  *  either  held  by  the  bishop  in  person 
or  his  Archdeacon,  especially  where  the  cause  is  purely  spiritual  \ 
There  is  nowhere  any  definition  of  a  *  purely  spiritual '  cause,  but 
the  term  no  doubt  covers  disciplinary  cases  and  perhaps  also  matri- 
monial cases,  which  were  in  fact  largely  regarded  as  disciplinary.  A 
special  responsibility  of  the  delegate  judges  is  set  forth  by  Bishop 
Wilson  who  goes  on :  *  or  by  his  Vicar-General  and  the  Archdeacon's 
Official,  who  are  the  proper  judges  of  all  controversies  which  happen 
between  executors  etc.  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  probate.'  ^  The 
Deemsters  and  Keys  at  an  Assembly  held  on  lo  October  1609,  had 
declared  *  by  the  antient  Lawes  of  this  Isle  the  Viccars  General,  or 
Officers  of  the  Spirituall  Courts,  ought  not  to  intermeddle  with  any 
Manner  of  Debt,  or  for  proving  of  Wills,  longer  than  for  a  twelve- 
month and  a  day  \^ 

The  oath  of  the  vicars-general  as  it  was  up  to  1765,  runs  : 

Your  allegiance  to  the  King's  Majesty  of  Great  Britain  reserved, 

you  shall  swear  to  be  true  and  true  faith  and  fidelity  to  bear  to 

and  his  heirs,  during  your  life.  You  shall  to  your  power  maintain 
and  defend  the  ancient  laws,  statutes,  and  customs  belonging  to 
this  Isle,  and  the  prerogatives  due  to  the  heirs  thereof,  as  appertaincth 
to  your  office  and  place  according  to  the  trust  reposed  in  you;  and 
with  your  best  advice  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  the  .  .  .  Governor 
...  of  the  said  Isle  .  .  .  for  the  furtherance  of  the  government 
and  benefit  of  the  said  Isle,  as  oft  as  you  shall  be  called  upon  or 
require  thereto. 

You  shall  reverently  obey  the  Ordinary  and  his  successors  in 
all  honest  and  lawful  things,  following  with  a  glad  mind  and  will 
their  godly  admonitions,  and  submitting  yourself  to  their  godly 
judgments. 

You  shall  faithfully  and  diligently  discharge  the  duty  of  your 
place  in  all  things  according  to  the  ancient  laws,  accustomary  course, 
and  proceeding  of  your  court.* 

Much  of  this  is  identical  with  the  bishop's  oath,*  but  the  quali- 
fication *  as  oft  as  you  shall  be  called  '  and  the  reference  to  the  court 
are  additions.  There  is  no  direct  reference  to  his  court  in  the 
archdeacon's  oath,  but  his  official's  oath  is  largely  similar  to  that 
of  the  vicars-general,  with  the  additional  definition,  *  your  court 
under  the  Archdeacon  '.^ 

*  Manx  Soctity,  vol.  xviii,  '  The  Old  Historians  of  the  Isle  of  Man  *,  p.  117. 

*  Statutes  of  the  hit  of  Man,  pp.  71,  72 . 

*  Manx  Society,  vol.  xxxi.  Appendix  C,  No.  18. 

*  The  bishop's  oath  in  this  fonn,  under  the  date  1608,  is  given  in  Manx  Society, 
ix.  97,  from  the  State  Paper  Office  (Scotland),  vol.  32,  art.  83.  There  was  an  earlier 
fonn  of  oath  concerned  entirely  with  the  bishop's  obligations  as  the  Lord's  tenant, 

*  M^mx  Society,  vol.  xxxi.  Appendix  C^  Nos.  14  and  16, 
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Bishop  Wilson  says  further:  *  besides  what  is  transacted  in  open 
court,  the  vicars-general  compose  an  infinite  number  of  differences 
at  their  own  houses,  which  makes  that  office  very  laborious  and 
troublesome*.  In  this  as  in  other  ways  they  were  the  *  opposite 
numbers '  in  the  ecclesiastical  sphere  of  the  deemsters  in  the  tem- 
poral, of  whom  also  Bishop  Wilson  says :  *  most  of  the  controversies, 
especially  such  as  are  too  trivial  to  be  brought  before  a  court,  are 
dispatched  in  their  houses'!  In  another  place  Bishop  Wilson  says, 
*  The  Archdeacon,  in  all  inferior  causes,  has  alternate  jurisdiction 
with  the  Bishop  \^  There  were  no  exempt  parishes  but  there  were 
causes  *  exempt  from  the  Archdeacon's  jurisdiction ',  as  William 
Norris,  vicar-general  in  the  early  seventeenth  century,  put  it.* 
These  included  the  punishing  of  any  offences  by  exconmiunication 
or  by  imprisonment,  certain  grave  offences,  such  as  adultery  and 
witchcraft,  other  offences  on  the  second  or  subsequent  repetition, 
and  also  marriage  and  divorce. 

In  spite  of  this  nominal  distinction  between  the  bishop's  and 
archdeacon's  courts,  the  records  show  that  sessions  were  almost 
always  presided  over  by  more  than  one  ecclesiastical  judge,  and 
such  tides  as  the  following  are  not  strikingly  exceptional,  especially 
round  about  its  period :  Acta,  gesta,  et  hahita  apud  Curiam  Consistoriale 
in  Eccla  S**  Michaeli  Archangeli,  coram  Ret^  admodum  in  Christo  Patre 
ac  Dm  Dm  Thoma,  Sodor  et  Manniae  Episcopo :  Dnis  Samuale  Wattle- 
worth  ArchidiaconOy  Roberto  Parr  et  Johanne  Curghley,  Vicariis  in 
Generalibus,  nee  non  J.  Wood  Registr.  Epis. — 26  die  Mens.  Junii,  1/12. 

Commonly,  there  were  at  least  two  or  three  judges  present,  and 
in  particular  it  is  to  be  observed  that  one  or  both  vicars-general  were 
often  present  with  the  archdeacon  or  the  archdeacon's  official. 
When  a  decree  was  made,  it  was  signed  by  all  the  judges  present, 
two,  three  or  more  names,  as  well  by  the  registrar,  or,  as 
he  was  called  up  to  the  nineteenth  century,  the  register.  Further, 
though  there  are  separate  episcopal  and  archidiaconal  records, 
sessions  of  the  chapter  court  are  often  recorded  in  both  for  the  same 
date  and  place.  There  at  least  the  distinction  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  registration  only,  and  perhaps  of  the  assignment  of  probate 
fees.  The  following  account  probably  dates  back  at  least  to  a'rca 
1700:  *  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Archdeacon  .  .  .  begins  on  St. 
Simon  and  Jude's  day  (28  October)  and  ends  at  the  feast  of  St. 
Mark  (25  April).  So  that  all  wills  within  that  half  year  belong  to 
and  are  recorded  in  the  Archdeacon's  registry  and  those  of  the  other 
half  year  in  the  Lord  Bishop's  together  with  all  decrees.'  ^  Even 
the  separate  registration  was  not  always  maintained.  Charles 
Wattlestone,  archdeacon's  register,  remarks  in  one  place :    *  The 

^  Manx  Society y  xviii.  117,  116,  no. 

*  Manuscript  volume:   Spiritual  Laws,  John  Quayle's  copy,  p.  117. 

•  Ibid.  p.  3. 
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Presentments  for  the  year  171 2  are  in  the  Bishop's  Registry  because 
I  was  in  Ireland  that  year.' 

The  reasons  for  the  presence  of  two  or  more  judges,  and  for  the 
apparent  confusion  in  practice  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  and 
the  archdeacon,  probably  include  the  following: 

(i)  The  need  that  there  should  always  be  present  at  least  one 
judge  of  local  experience,  knowledge,  and  speech.  The  vicars- 
general  were  local  clergy,  selected  as  suitable  and  sometimes  as 
experienced  in  court  work  having  already  served  as  register  or  as 
archdeacon's  official,  and  accepted  in  the  island  as  the  custodians  of 
the  spiritual  unwritten  laws  as  the  deemsters  were  of  those  in  the 
temporal  sphere.  These  *  breast  laws  ',  as  they  are  called  in  Man, 
were  held  to  be  laid  up  in  their  breasts,  or,  as  William  Norris  said 
on  the  occasion  already  mentioned,  *  antiently  .  .  .  received  the  one 
from  the  other  from  time  to  time  '. 

(2)  The  advantage  that,  whenever  wider  principles  of  canon  law 
were  involved,  there  should  be  at  least  one  judge  whose  experience 
and  knowledge  were  not  purely  local.  The  archdeacon,  like  the 
bishop,  so  to  speak,  represented  the  learning  of  the  larger  world, 
the  vicars-general  and  archdeacon's  official  the  learning  and  speech 
of  the  island.  It  may  have  been  on  account  of  his  wider  education 
that  a  court  dealing  with  *  spiritual '  causes  might,  in  the  absence 
of  the  bishop,  be  held  *  by  his  Archdeacon  '  as  Bishop  Wilson  puts 
it,  rather  than  by  his  vicars-general — or,  as  the  records  show,  rather 
than  by  these  alone. 

(3)  The  great  advantage  to  both  of  the  opportunity  accorded  by 
court  sessions  to  learn  from  each  other,  and  to  the  registers  and,  in 
the  chapter  court  the  parish  clergy,  the  field  of  selection  of  future 
vicars-general,  to  learn  from  both. 

The  very  small  political  and  diocesan  unit,  at  once  a  nation  and 
a  group  of  seventeen  parishes,^  the  unlettered  population,  chiefly 
of  farmers  holding  on  a  hereditary  basis  direct  from  the  Lord  of 
Man,  with  no  feudal  hierarchy,  and  the  isolation  of  the  whole, 
clearly  made  for  intimacy,  informality,  and  some  degree  of  impro- 
visation, with  the  absence  of  a  formal  adherence  to  the  exact  letter 
even  of  what  was  admitted  dejure.  The  fact  emphasized  by  Gover- 
nor Sacheverell,  circa  1700,  quoting  Lord  *  Cook '  (Coke),  *  the 
Isle  of  Man  hath  such  laws  the  like  whereof  are  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  place,  where  every  man  pleads  his  own  cause  without 
counsel  or  attorney,  or  any  person  that  can  gain  by  strife '  *  no 
doubt  also  facilitated  informality.     Bishop  Wilson,  writing  some 

'  A.  W.  Moore  conjectures  on  the  basis  of  the  manorial  roUs  and  later  censuses, 
that  the  population  in  the  mid-seyenteenth  century  was  about  12,000.  {Hutory  of  the 
Ish  of  Man  (1900),  p.  302.) 

*  Mtmx  Soeiity,  vol.  i»  '  An  Account  of  the  Isle  of  Man  by  William  Sacheverell, 
Esq.,  late  Goyemor  of  Man  ',  p.  6. 
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twenty  years  later,  tells  us :  *  of  late  years  .  .  .  attornies,  and  such 
as  gain  by  strife,  have  even  forced  themselves  into  the  business  *, 
but  still  he  declares,  *  In  all  courts  of  the  Island,  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,  men  and  women  usually  plead  their  own  causes  except  where 
strangers  are  concerned  being  unacquainted  with  our  laws  and 
language  \^ 

Like  the  vicars-general,  the  registrars  or  registers  were  clergy. 
They  had  no  formal  qualification  as  lawyers,  but  they  usually  brought; 
experience  of  the  courts  as  parish  ministers  and  they  gained  further 
experience  in  office.  Samuel  Wattleworth,  the  first  Manx  arch- 
deacon since  the  fifteenth  century,  had  formerly  been  successively 
register  and  vicar-general.  Bishop  Wilson,  in  consulting  him  in 
1 714,  says  he  does  so,  *  for  as  much  as  you  have  for  a  very  long  time 
been  concerned  either  as  Judge  or  as  Register  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  ',  and  he,  in  replying,  says  that  he  is  *  now  near  68  years  of 
age — a  considerable  part  of  which  time  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court  of  this  Isle  *.* 

The  Sumners,  The  officer  corresponding  to  the  English 
apparitor  has  usually  been  known  in  Man  by  the  earlier  term 
*summoner',  commonly  written  *sumner'.  There  is,  however, 
no  sign  that  he  ever  possessed  inquisitorial  functions  or  shared  the 
resulting  opprobrium  of  the  English  officer.  There  was  a  general 
sumner  for  the  whole  island,  and  there  were  local  sumners.  The 
right  to  appoint  the  general  sumner  was  claimed  in  161 2  by  the 
countess  of  Derby  but  was  restored  to  the  bishop  in  1627.  It  was 
resumed  by  the  Lord  of  Man  during  the  controversy  of  the  1720s, 
and  thereafter  retained.  His  duties  included,  from  early  times  to 
the  present  century,  the  administration  of  estates  where  no  executor 
or  next  of  kin  was  available;  the  documents  committing  to  his 
charge  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  assets  and  debts 
of  the  earl  of  Derby,  Lord  of  Man,  whose  next  of  kin  were  unwilling 
to  accept  responsibility,  may  be  found  among  the  court  papers. 
The  early  spiritual  laws  ^  tell  us  of  other  duties  both  of  the  general 
sumner  and  his  *  several  sub  sumners  '  as  a  charge  dated  1738,  calls 
them.  *  The  Ordinary '  was  '  to  send  (citations  for  keeping  of 
courts)  to  the  General  Sumner  and  he  with  ail  speed  to  send  them  ' 
(No.  57)  and  *  at  the  appointment  of  the  Ordinary  the  General 
Sumner  or  his  factor  shall  take  all  stresses  in  matters  Spiritual  * 
(No.  58). 

A  local  sumner  was,  in  Man,  appointed /<?r  each  parish.  He  might 
(no  doubt  as  the  general  sumner's  factor)  be  *  commanded  by  the 

*  Manx  Society^  xviii.  117. 

*  Manuscript  volume :   Spiritual  Laws,  John  Quayle's  copy,  pp.  89,  90. 

*  Statutes  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  pp.  40-7,  where  the  numbers  of  the  clauses  (in  the  order 
quoted  above)  are  57,  58,  37,  36.  No.  58  above  does  not  appear  in  the  Statute  Book 
version.    Manuscript  volume:  Spiritual  X^ws,  John  Quayle'^  copy,  pp.  5-29. 
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Ordinary  to  bring  an  offender  to  prison  '  (No.  36)  but  he  fulfilled  a 
whole  range  of  other  parish  functions,  including  *  to  call  within  the 
Church  ...  all  such  things  as  he  is  requested  by  any  of  the  parish 
that  is  gone  or  lost '  (No.  35);  *  to  stand  at  the  Chancel  door  at  the 
time  of  service  to  whip  and  keep  out  all  dogs  '  (ibid,)  and  to  help 
collect  the  tithes  in  kind  (No.  34).  He  also  had  not  only  to  produce 
at  each  meeting  of  the  circuit  court  a  list  of  all  who  had  died  in  his 
parish,  and  to  call  for  the  appearance  of  the  executors,  but  to  take 
himself  the  responsibility  of  arranging  the  valuation  of  the  goods. 
As  his  oath  put  it:  '  You  shall  as  oft  as  any  man  or  woman  .  .  . 
dieth  within  your  parish,  having  goods,  swear  4  honest  men  to 
prise  those  goods  to  the  full  value,  and  swear  all  such  as  have  any 
such  goods  in  their  custody  and  possession  to  bring  the  same  to  the 
view  of  the  said  men.'  ^ 


John  Quayle's  copy  of  the  manuscript  volume  of  Spiritual  Laws 
opens  with  a  set  of  *  Orders — ^To  be  observed  in  the  Spiritual  Court 
for  the  Effecting  of  Business  decently  and  according  to  Law  '.  The 
reference  in  the  first  of  these  to  *  the  Sumner  of  the  furthest  parish  ' 
shows  that  they  relate  to  the  regular  court  held  for  a  group  of 
parishes  by  the  ecclesiastical  judges  on  circuit.  On  the  analogy  of 
the  temporal  circuit  courts  which  moved  from  one  to  another  of  the 
sheadings,  or  groups  of  parishes,  this  is  occasionally  referred  to  as 

*  our  sheading  court  \  though  the  grouping  for  the  spiritual  courts 
was,  or  became,  somewhat  different  from  that  in  the  sheadings,  and 
a  list  probably  dating  from  circa  ij  14  *  shows  five  groups  as  com- 
pared with  the  six  sheadings.  More  often  it  is  called  the  *  circuit 
court  \  but  the  most  usual  term  is  the  '  chapter  court '.  That  it  was 
in  some  sense  a  meeting  of  a  chapter  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  part  of  its  business  was  to  receive  presentments  by  the 

*  chapter  quest '.  The  most  important  evidence  of  the  sixteenth- 
century  spiritual  laws  with  regard  to  administration  is  their  reference 
not  only  (No.  57)  to  *  when  the  Ordinary  sendeth  any  citation  abroad 
for  the  keeping  of  Spiritual  Courts,  Chapters,  or  other  weighty 
matters  '  but  in  two  places  (Nos.  37  and  50)  *  to  *  such  as  are  pre- 
sented by  the  Chapter  Quest '. 

Whether  there  were  ever  rural  chapters  for  the  small  districts, 
each  of  not  more  than  four  parishes,  which  the  judges  visited  on 
circuit,  may  be  uncertain.  There  is  no  sign  of  rural  deaneries  or 
deans  until  modern  times.  But  presumably  the  parish  clergy  of 
each  group  of  parishes  either  once  formed  a  chapter,  or  were  regarded 

^  StaMes  of  tbt  hit  of  Man^  p.  loi. 

'  Manuscript  volume:   Spiritual  Laws,  John  Quayle's  copy,  p.  263. 
•  Statutt  Laufj  of  the  hit  of  Aiaft,  p.  46,  No.  50.     No.  37  is  only  found  in  the 
manuscript  volume  of  the  Spiritual  Laws. 
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as  the  sections  meeting  locally  of  the  chapter  made  up  of  the  clergy 
of  all  seventeen  parishes.  The  chapter  quest  consisted  of  at  least 
four  questmen  for  each  parish  and  sometimes  more.  These  were 
distinct  from  and  additional  to  four  or  sometimes  more  church 
wardens.^ 

The  orders  allude  solely  to  business  concerned  with  succession, 
testate  and  intestate,  but  that  this  and  other  business  was  dealt  with 
at  the  same  session  is  shown  by  the  notices  directing  that  a  court  be 
summoned,  of  which  several,  of  different  dates,  survive  among  the 
records.  The  following  example,  dated  15  May  1755,  shows  the 
two  chief  categories  of  what  may  be  called  the  routine  business,  the 
testamentary  and  the  disciplinary,  and  also  one  of  the  more  excep- 
tional matters  which  were  also  dealt  with  when  occasion  arose.  It 
is  addressed  to  the  sumner  of  Kk.  Bride  *  by  the  archdeacon's 
register,  two  of  whose  notices  to  the  sumners  of  other  parishes  of 
the  courts  of  the  same  and  (in  Kk.  Michael)  the  previous  day  also 
survive  and  are  in  nearly  the  same  words : 

Give  notice  to  your  parishioners  the  next  Lord's  Day  that  the 
Chapter  Court  will  be  held  in  Christ  Church  at  Lezaire  on  Thursday 
the  29th  instant.  Whither  you  are  to  summon  all  the  wills  and 
devises  within  your  parish  since  the  last  circuit,  with  inventories  at 
large  and  sufficient  pledges,  the  Church  Wardens  and  Questmen 
with  their  presentments,  and  a  new  Chapter  Quest  for  his  Lordship's 
half  year,  and  all  oflFenders  to  cross  their  names  sub  paena  2/6  each. 

You  are  also  to  make  publication  that  whereas  the  marriages 
recorded  in  the  register  book  of  Kk.  Braddon  solemnised  from 
Dec.  ist,  1730,  till  April  20th,  1754,  are  found  to  have  been  embezzled 
and  destroyed,  if  any  persons  within  your  parish  were  married  in 
Kk.  Braddon  during  the  interval  that  they  with  proper  evidence  do 
offer  themselves  at  our  Sheading  Court  to  prove  their  marriage 
that  the  same  may  be  recorded. 

This  is  very  like  the  notice  of  an  English  visitation.  Moreover, 
English  visitation  articles  are  recalled  by  *  The  Oath  or  Articles 
given  to  the  Church  Wardens  and  Chapter  Quest  '.*  The  order 
appended  to  them,  signed  *  Tho.  (Wilson)  Sodor  and  Marm ',  does 
not,  however,  indicate  that  they  were  issued  at  the  time  of  the 
circuit,  but  '  read  publickly  in  Church  once  in  the  Quarter,  vn(^.  the 
first  Sunday  in  January,  April,  July  and  October,  and  as  oft  to  the 
Church  Wardens  and  Chapter  Quest  as  they  shall  desire  the  same  '.* 
No.  13  of  the  church  constitutions  of  1704  lays  it  down  that  the 

^  Though  there  is  no  longer  a  chapter  quest,  the  number  of  church  wardens  in  a 
Manx  parish  is  still  four. 

*  Tlie  word  *  Kirk  *,  commonly  written  *  Kk  *,  with  the  name  of  the  saint  to  whom 
the  church  is  dedicated,  was  the  usual  designation  of  a  Manx  parish. 

'Manuscript  volume:    Spiritual  Laws,  John  Quayle*s  copy,  pp.  91-8. 

*  Ibid.  p.  99. 
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*  articles  of  visitation  '  shall  be  read  to  the  minister,  church  wardens, 
and  chapter  quest  monthly.^ 

The  parcels  consisting  largely  of  wills  and  inventories  usually 
contain  three  bundles  for  each  year,  showing  the  three  circuits  held 
annually.  These  were  called  the  May,  Michaelmas  and  Candlemas 
circuits,  though  the  exact  dates  vary.  Each  parcel  comprises  sections 
for  each  group  of  parishes  served  by  a  chapter  court.  There  is  a 
front  page  to  most  sections,  showing  the  date  and  place  of  the 
court  and  other  particulars.  In  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
centuries  this  is  usually,  in  Latin,  the  summer  and  autumn  records 
being  headed  Curia  Testamentalis  and  the  winter  records  C$tria 
Correctioms,  In  at  least  one  place  the  heading  is  Curia  Correctionis  et 
Testamentalis.    In  any  case  the  wills  and  inventories  are  appended. 

Bishop  Wilson  tells  us :  *  Before  the  beginning  of  Lent  .  .  . 
there  is  held  a  Court  of  Correction,  where  offenders  and  such  as  have 
neglected  to  perform  their  censvures  are  presented.'  Different  types 
of  business  were,  however,  regularly  dealt  with  at  the  same  session, 
though  no  doubt  there  was  a  special  solemnity  in  imposing,  at  that 
time,  censvures  which,  as  the  bishop  puts  it:  *  they  are  to  perform 
during  Lent,  that  they  may  be  received  into  the  Church  before 
Easter.'  * 

Particulars  are  sometimes  given  on  the  front  pages  of  the  vicars, 
and  nearly  always  of  the  chvurch  wardens  and  chapter  quest  and  the 

*  Defuncts  '.  This  information  may  be  divided  between  the  parallel 
files  for  the  same  date,  e.g.  in  the  records  of  a  court  held  on  3  Novem- 
ber 1709,  the  episcopal  register  gives  the  names  of  the  vicars  and 
the  deceased,  while  the  archdiaconal  gives  the  Juratorum  nomina. 
The  thrice-yearly  circuit,  with  entries  in  parallel  episcopal  and 
archdiaconal  registers  dividing  the  wills,  &c.,  according  to  their 
date  and  not  to  the  date  of  the  court,  and  the  whole  conception  of 
the  Lord  Bishop's  and  of  the  archdeacon's  half  year,  may  perhaps 
suggest  the  fusing  into  a  single  system  of  originally  distinct  episcopal 
and  archdiaconal  visitations.  Mr.  E.  R.  Brinkworth,  in  his  study 
of  Oxfordshire  courts,  tells  us  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  latter 
usually  took  place  twice  a  year,  while  he  notes  that  in  a  sample 
district,  whose  records  he  examined,  the  former  also  was  held  once 
a  year  for  at  least  several  years  running.  He  tells  us  further  that 
the  business  was  sufl&ciently  similar  for  the  citing  of  people  to  both 
courts  for  the  same  offence  to  furnish  a  serious  ground  or  excuse 
for  complaint  towards  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign.^  That  in  the 
intimate  and  unprofessional  atmosphere  of  the  Manx  courts  a 
common-sense  amalgamation  of  the  episcopal  and  archdiaconal 

^  Stahitis  of  tbt  Isk  of  Man,  pp.  158-9. 
*  Matix  SoMty,  xviii.  1 12-1 3. 

■  E.  R.  Brinkworth,  Tb$  Archdeacon^ s  Court  (Oxfordshire  Record  Society,  1941), 
pp.  yi,  vii,  zi. 
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jurisdictions  (albeit  *  alternating '  up  to  a  point  in  the  case  of 
*  inferior  causes  ')  was  achieved,  may  be  one  reason  why  the  spiritual 
courts  of  the  Isle  of  Man  were  accepted  with  little  criticism  and 
continued  so  long  to  retain  their  wide  scope  and  vigour. 

The  res{)onsibility  of  the  church  wardens  and  chapter  quest  to 
present  offenders  was  not  stirred  into  action  only  by  the  imminence 
of  the  circuit.  A  practice  made  statutory  in  the  church  constitutions 
of  1704  can  be  traced  in  the  records  as  already  followed  in  the 
previous  century,  at  least  in  the  more  zealous  parishes.  The  main 
passage  of  the  thirteenth  of  the  constitutions  ^  runs :  *  The  Minister, 
Church  Wardens,  and  Chapter  Quest  shall  the  last  Sunday  of  the 
month  after  evening  prayer  set  down  in  writing  the  names  of  persons 
neglecting  to  attend  church,  to  send  their  children  and  servants  to 
be  catechised,  or  to  send  their  children  to  school,*  and  all  other 
matters  they  are  bound  by  their  oaths  to  present.'  Though  com- 
monly made  at  the  circuit  held  three  times  a  year,  the  presentments 
were  often  set  out  month  by  month,  omnia  bene  being  entered  for 
any  months  for  which  there  was  no  presentment.  Thus  the  fact 
that  on  occasion  a  case  might  be  dcJklt  wkh  in  between  the  regular 
circuit  courts,  need  not  imply  that  it  had  been  received  from  any 
quarter  other  than  these  responsible  groups  of  officers,  but  rather 
that  it  was  considered  by  them  too  pressing  to  wait.  *  Common 
fame  '  was  in  Man  as  elsewhere  sufficient  grounds  to  present  a  case 
but  it  was  their  duty  and  not  that  of  the  sumners  to  report  it. 

The  parish  clergy  seem  to  have  attended  the  chapter  court 
ex  officio  as  members  of  the  chapter,  though,  except  the  just  quoted 
reference  in  the  thirteenth  constitution,  there  is  nothing  to  suggest 
that  they  were  sworn  in  for  court  responsibilities  as  the  chapter 
quest  and  church  wardens  were.  They  sometimes,  as  a  body, 
considered  cases  in  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  either  dealing  also 
with  other  business  or  called  ad  hoc,  A  list  of  such  assemblies, 
apparently  compiled  early  in  1722  by  J.  Woods,  episcopal  register, 
shows  one  on  6  September  1689,  called  by  Thomas  Parr,  vicar- 
general,  to  deal  with  a  case  of  suicide,  and  others  at  different  times 
and  places  for  different  purposes.  He  lists  twelve  in  all  in  the  years 
1700-6,  apparently  additional  to  the  annual  convocation  *  for  the 
better  Government  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  of  the  whole  clergy  of 
the  diocese  on  Thursday  of  Whitsun  week  ',  which  became  statutory 
in  1704,  though  the  opportunity  of  this  too  was  sometimes  taken 
for  putting  through  judicial  along  with  the  other  business.  An 
assembly,  held  at  Kk.  Michael  in  171 1,  is  called  a  *  consistory  *  in 
one  place,  and  a  *  convocation '  in  another.  The  participation  of 
as  many  of  the  clergy  as  possible  made  a  court  more  solemn  and 
authoritative.     On  one  occasion  Bishop  Wilson  says :    *  having 

*  Statutes  of  the  hie  of  Man,  pp.  1 5  8-9. 

'  Made  compulsory  by  the  ninth  of  the  same  constitutions,  1704. 
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called  the  presbiters  of  my  diocese  together,  according  to  primitive 
usage  ...  we  heard  with  patience  all  that  was  offered  in  favour  of 
the  person  accused.  ...  It  was  then  and  not  till  then  .  .  .  that 
we  proceeded  to  the  last  sentence.'  ^  Even  any  further  proceedings 
against  an  erring  minister  after  his  suspension  were  to  be  taken  by 
the  Ordinary  *  with  the  advice  of  the  clergy  '.*  The  clergy  were 
not  present  as  a  jury,  and,  as  in  England,  they  were  not  in  general 
liable  to  serve  on  juries.  The  principle  of  *  trial  by  one's  peers ' 
was,  however,  put  in  force  to  the  extent  *  that  when  a  difference  in 
matter  of  Slander  shall  happen  betwixt  a  minister  and  a  layman  and 
that  the  same  shall  need  determination  by  a  Jury,  the  one  half  shall 
be  ministers  and  the  other  laymen  '.'  Slander  could  be  dealt  with 
cither  in  the  ecclesiastical  or  the  temporal  court,  and  this  rule 
presumably  applies  to  either. 

The  use  of  the  word  *  quest '  as  a  noun  in  the  term  *  chapter 
quest '  emphasizes  the  corporate  character  of  the  group  of  questmen 
as  making  up  a  jury.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  equivalent  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  of  the  Great  Enquest  appointed  as  shown  in 
the  statute  books  to  *  .present  all  Trespasses  that  were  done  in  the 
half  year '  *  in  the  temporal  courts  held  in  each  sheading,  of  whom 
also  four  were  drawn  from  each  parish.  The  numbers  of  the  Great 
Enquest  were  called  and  sworn  for  each  half-yearly  court,  and  the 
words  *  for  the  Lord  Bishop's  half  year  '  in  the  notice  already  quoted 
seems  to  suggest  that  at  one  time  the  chapter  quest  was  sworn  also 
for  the  half  year.  The  first  spiritual  laws  (No.  54)  show  clearly 
that  in,  and  probably  before,  the  sixteenth  century,  *  The  Church 
Wardens  must  be  appointed  and  sworn  for  a  year,  to  see  good  order 
kept  in  the  Church,  and  Churchyard  ditch  to  be  well  made,  and  to 
make  a  just  and  true  account  to  their  parishioners  four  times  a  year  ',• 
but  there  is  no  sign  then  of  the  assimilation  of  the  duties  and  status 
of  the  church  wardens  and  chapter  quest.  There  is  evidence  that, 
by  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  duty  of  presentment 
lay  with  church  wardens  and  chapter  quest  alike,  and  their  oath  as 
we  know  it  for  the  end  of  that  century  is  identical  and  accepts  the 
same  comprehensive  articles  for  both,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
spiritual  laws  to  suggest  that  this  had  been  the  case  earlier. 

Whether  they  were  sworn  for  the  year  or  the  half  year,  the 
chapter  quest  was  a  jury  parallel  to  the  Great  Enquest.  Both  were 
of  course  juries  of  presentment  and  enquiry,  not  of  trial.  Such 
juries  played  a  great  part  in  Manx  affiairs  both  ecclesiastical  and 
temporal,  and  when,  in  1736,  on  the  instance  of  the  duke  of  AthoU, 

*  John  Kcblc,  Lift  of  Bishop  Wiban,  i.  417. 

■  Manuscript  volume:  Spiritual  Laws,  John  Quaylc's  copy,  2nd  scries  of  Spiritual 
Laws,  1667,  No.  20,  p.  61. 

■  Ibid,  No.  61,  p.  79.  *  Statutes  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  p.  5  3. 
'  Ibid,  p.  46,  clause  54. 
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who  had  recently  become  Lord  of  Man,  all  courts  were  forbidden  to 
impose  fines  or  punishments  in  criminal  cases  without  a  jviry,  the 
actual  words  of  the  Act  of  Tynwald  run :  *  until  he  ...  be  first 
convicted  by  the  Verdict  or  Presentment  of  four,  six,  or  more  Men 
as  the  case  shall  require.'  ^  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  though  the  administering  of  an  oath  *  whereby  .  .  . 
Persons  .  .  .  may  be  .  .  .  compelled  to  confess  or  accuse  or  to 
purge  him  or  herself  of  any  criminal  Matter  '  »  was  aboUshed  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  by  the  same  Act,  the  appointment  of  a  temporal 
jury  of  enquiry  in  case  of  petty  larceny  or  trespass  with  the  right  to 
impose  such  an  oath  is  laid  down  in  Acts  of  Tynwald  of  1748  and 
1753,  of  which  the  former  calls  it  a  *  laudable  practice  \*  Though 
abolished  for  larceny  in  18 17,  this  right  apparently  5till  exists  in  case 
of  trespass;  though  the  principal  method  of  enquiry  of  the  *  trespass 
jury ',  which  still  functions  at  the  present  day,  is  to  inspect  and  assess 
the  damage  done,  chiefly  by  wandering  livestock. 

It  is  further  interesting  to  observe  that,  when  compulsory 
testimony  on  oath  in  the  spiritual  courts  was  abolished  in  1736,  it 
was  explicidy  declared  that  this  was  not  to  be  *  understood  to 
hinder  the  said  Courts  or  Magistrates  from  giving  an  Oath  to  any 
person  or  Persons  who  shall  come  voluntarily  to  clear  his,  her,  or 
their  Reputations,  with  lawful  Compurgaters  as  accustomed  *.  * 
There  are  many  records  of  this  proceeding,  which  was  regularly 
resorted  to  when  people  were  the  victims  of  slanderous  gossip,  and 
often  culminated  in  a  censure  for  slander  and  a  warning  of  more 
severe  penalties  if  the  slander  were  revived. 

The  first  mention  of  a  jury  in  a  spiritual  court,  distinct  from  the 
chapter  quest,  and  appointed  from  the  parishioners  ad  boCy  is  to  be 
found  in  the  early  spiritual  laws.^  At  that  time  it  too  was  clearly  a 
jury  of  enquiry,  not  of  trial.  The  passage  runs :  *  All  such  as  arc 
suspected  of  sorcery  or  witchcraft  and  presented  by  the  Qiapter 
Quest,  then  the  Ordinary  ...  is  to  Impannel  a  Jury  (or,  in  the 
Statute  Book  version,  "  another  Jury  ")  of  honest  men  within  the 
same  parish  .  .  .  and  all  the  offences  and  crimes  the  jury  doth  find, 
the  Ordinary  shall  write,  and  if  the  said  Jury  can  prove  any  notorious 
fault  or  crime  done,  then  the  Ordinary  to  deliver  the  same  person 
...  to  the  Lord's  .  .  .  Court.'  There  is  a  record  of  a  case  of 
alleged  witchcraft  in  1666  when  the  jury  appointed  by  the  spiritual 
court  declared:  *We  .  .  .  being  Jurati  .  .  .  answer  that  for  as 
much  as  we  have  not  had  any  proof  that  she  is  positively  a  witch 
...  we  do  clear  her  and  say  she  is  not  guilty.'  Some  movement 
in  the  direction  of  a  jury  of  trial  may  possibly  be  suggested,  especially 
by  the  use  of  the  words  *  acquitted  '  and  *  verdict '  three  years  later, 

*  Statutes  of  the  Lie  of  Man,  pp.  213-14.  *  IbiJ.  p.  222.  •  Ibid,  p.  ^     • 

*  Ibid.  p.  222.  •  Ibid.  p.  46,  No.  50.  ^ 
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when,  the  accused  by  then  having  died,  punishment  was  decreed 
in  case  *  any  upbraid  the  children  with  the  same  accusation '  since 
she  had  been  *  acquitted  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  '. 

The  spiritual  laws  of  1667  extend  the  procedure  for  witchcraft 
to  cases  of  rape  (No.  i)  and  refer  (No.  42)  to  *  A  man  convicted  upon 
due  proof  by  two  juries  for  rape,  one  of  which  juries  impannelled 
by  the  Qiurch  and  the  other  by  the  Temporality  \^  The  records 
show  that  other  cases  in  the  spiritual  courts,  especially  of  slander, 
were  occasionally  *  referred  to  trial  by  a  jury  ',  having  probably  been 
brought  to  court  not  by  presentment  but  by  an  aggrieved  party. 
The  special  constitution  of  the  jury  in  a  case  of  slander  when  the 
difference  was  between  a  cleric  and  a  layman  has  already  been 
observed. 

VI 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  to  what  extent  and  when  the  term  *  con- 
sistory court '  came  to  have  a  technical  meaning  distinguishing  it 
from  other  ecclesiastical  courts.  There  is  some  evidence  to  suggest 
that  its  use  by  the  attorney-general  in  1791  as  applicable  to  all 
ecclesiastical  courts  was  in  harmony  with  early  usage.  An  entry 
headed  Curia  Consist,  at  Cb.  SantoUy  dated  i  June  1643,  seems,  from 
the  reference  to  presentments  and  notes  of  the  parishes  served,  to 
refer  to  a  regular  circuit  or  chapter  court.  By  1700,  however,  the 
records  imply  that  *  Spiritual  Qrcuits  and  Consistory  Courts ',  as 
they  are  called  in  a  statement  of  about  that  date  *  were  distinct  from 
each  other.     Perhaps  by  then,  and  certainly  later,  a  court  called 

*  consistory  '  was  often  held  the  day  after  a  circuit  court,  sometimes 
apparendy  in  the  same  place,  sometimes,  possibly,  though  not 
certainly,  after  the  last  court  of  the  circuit,  more  centrally.  A  notice 
of  a  chapter  court  to  be  held  at  Douglas  in  1752  ends  *  A  Consistory 
Court  the  day  following  ^  which  seems  to  imply  it  was  to  be  in  the 
same  place.     On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  following  record  of 

*  a  Chapter  Court  holden  the  21st  day  of  October,  1783,  at  Lezaire, 
.  .  .  the  present  Wardens  not  having  been  noticed,  therefore  this 
petition  cannot  be  heard  this  day.  Ordered  therefore  that  the  same 
come  on  to  be  heard  at  the  Consistory  Court  to  be  holden  at  Kk. 
Michael  next  following  the  Consistory  Court  which  is  to  be  held 
there  tomorrow.'  This  makes  it  clear  incidentally  that  there  was  no 
hard  and  fast  line  between  the  business  dealt  with  in  the  chapter 
and  consistory  courts,  though  the  matter  then  in  question  was 
referred  back,  on  18  March,  to  *  the  next  Chapter  Court  at  Lezaire  '. 

In  this  case,  the  consistory  court  referred  to  was  presumably  of 
a  central  character,  analogous  to  the  head  court  in  the  civil  sphere. 

^  Mafiu8cri{>t  volume:  Spiritual  Laws,  Laws  of  1667,  Nos.  i  and  42,  John  Quayle's 
copy,  pp.  53  and  71. 

*  Ibid.  p.  157  in  comment  presumably  dating  from  the  time  of  its  compilation. 
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Such  courts  were  held  in  one  place  for  the  whole  island,  most  often 
at  Kk.  Michael,  but  during  certain  periods  elsewhere,  notably  at 
St.  John,  close  to  the  Tynwald  hill.  Courts  called  *  consistory  * 
are,  however,  recorded  in  several  other  parish  churches,  and  the 
central  court  seems  often  to  be  particularized  as  *  the  next  Consistory 
Court  at  Kk.  Michael '.  The  term  *  consistory  ',  by  the  eighteenth 
century,  usually  seems  to  refer  to  a  court  dealing  with  contentious 
cases  (such  as  would  have  been  called  *  Instance '  in  England)  and 
others  referred  on  from  the  chapter  court,  or  regarded  as  too  im- 
portant or  urgent  to  wait  for  the  circuit,  held  either  centrally  for 
business  from  the  island  at  large  or  locally  when  some  local  case 
seemed  likely  to  take  up  a  whole  session  or  series  of  sessions. 
Though,  however,  courts  were  of  all  degrees  of  importance,  the 
line  drawn  by  Keble,  and  others  who  have  followed  him,  between 
summary  courts  with  verbal  evidence  and  consistory  courts  with 
mainly  written  evidence,  is  probably  too  sharp,  especially  if  the 
circuit  court  is  assumed  to  be  different  from  either  as  it  is  by  Keble; 
making  three  types  of  court  in  all.  By  the  time  of  Keble's  researches 
there  was  no  doubt  this  difference  between  summary  and  consistory 
courts,  since  his  informant  appears  to  have  been  Sir  James  Gell,  the 
chief  nineteenth-century  Manx  jurist.^  Sir  James's  summary  court 
may,  however,  have  been  not  a  third  category  but  the  chapter  court, 
which  had  by  then  abandoned  progress  on  circuit  in  favour  of 
sessions  at  Douglas  and  Ramsey  for  the  south  and  north  of  the 
island  respectively,  each  under  its  own  vicar-general. 


VII 

The  business  of  the  courts  included  the  following  categories. 

(i)  Moveable  Succession,  Testate  and  Intestate, 

The  already  mentioned  *  Orders  to  be  observed  in  the  Spiritual 
Court*  begin :  *  The  Court  being  Sate  the  Sumner  of  the  furthest 
parish  is  to  be  called  to  bring  in  a  List  of  the  Defuncts  names  which 
are  to  be  recorded.  The  Sumner  is  to  call  the  Exc"  of  all  such 
thrice  in  Court.' 

The  attorney-general  of  the  Island  said  of  the  spiritual  courts  in 
1791 :  *  It  not  only  belonged  to  them  to  determine  the  validity  of 
wills  and  to  grant  administration;  but  they  sustained  all  causes 
respecting  them,  or  concerning  the  legacies  and  debts  of  the  de- 
ceased, within  one  year  and  a  day  from  the  probate.'  ^  This 
statement,  however,  leaves  out  the  large  amount  of  intimate, 
domestic,  and  largely  uncontentious  business  which  had  long  been 
regularly  carried  out,  partly  perhaps  because  it  had  then  recently 
been  diminished   by   the  curtailing   of  the   court's   discretionary 

*  John  Keble,  op,  cit.  i.  137-8.  *  Manx  Society ^  xxxi.  109. 
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powers;  Acts  of  1777  had  laid  down  more  stringent  conditions  for 
nuncupative  (word  of  mouth)  wills  and  settled  the  order  and  pro- 
portion of  claims  in  intestacy.  A  will,  especially  before  that  date, 
was  not  a  document  to  be  approved  and  disposed  of  in  the  absence 
of  executors  and  legatees;  it  was  produced  by  them  or  in  their 
presence,  adjusted  where  deemed  necessary,  e.g.   by  the  addition 

of  such  words  as :   * and born  after  will  making  to  share 

with  the  other  children  *,  or  even  replaced  by  a  new  disposition, 
because,  for  instance,  *  the  court  regarded  the  will  as  imperfect  in 
regard  there  is  no  legacy  left  to  the  children  \ 

Moveable  property  was  divided  on  the  death  of  a  married  man 
or  woman  into  halves,  one  belonging  to  the  surviving  spouse  and 
the  other  descending  immediately  to  the  children  or  other  heirs  or 
assigns,  *  except ',  as  Bishop  Wilson  puts  it,  *  for  the  six  northern 
parishes,  where  the  wife  if  she  has  had  children  can  only  dispose  of 
a  third  part  of  the  living  goods  (live  stock)  \^  though  her  rights  over 
everything  else  were  the  same  as  elsewhere  on  the  island.  The 
rights  of  man  and  wife  with  regard  both  to  the  disposition  of  the 
*  dead's  part '  and  the  appointment  of  supervisors  for  the  children 
and  their  goods  were  absolutely  equal  and  only  limited  by  the  claim 
of  every  child  to  his  share  unless  designated  by  name  to  receive 
instead  a  legacy  of  not  less  than  6d.  In  the  absence  of  provision 
by  will  the  court  distributed  the  property  and  appointed  super- 
visors according  to  its  conception  of  what  a  reasonable  will  should 
provide,  treating  fatherless  and  motherless  children  in  exactly  the 
same  way. 

Manx  traditional  law  and  practice  with  regard  to  the  rights  of 
widows  and  widowers  and  the  guardianship  of  children  aie  highly 
noteworthy,  but  have  been  considered  elsewhere.*  They  were 
probably  of  very  ancient  popular  origin,  not  introduced  but  recog- 
nized, respected,  and  conserved  by  the  spiritual  courts. 

(2)  Church,  School,  and  Parish  Business. 

In  form  the  business  dealt  with  by  the  church  courts  to  do  with 
the  care  and  preservation  of  the  fabric  of  churches  and  other 
buildings  and  their  equipment,  and  the  care  and  use  of  churchyards, 
was  mainly  an  aspect  of  their  disciplinary  functions.  The  articles 
accepted  under  oath  by  the  church  wardens  and  chapter  quest  laid 
on  them  the  responsibility  of  presentment  *  if  your  Minister  and 
parish  clerk  do  not  their  duty  ',  *  if  the  former  Church  Wardens  and 
Questmen  have  not  done  their  duty '  and  *  if  the  School  be  not 
diligently  kept ',  and  also  of  taking  care  *  that  the  church  and  chancel, 

*  Manx  Society ^  xviii.  118. 

^ Juridifol  Review,  Ixv.  12,  'Property  in  Relation  to  Marriage  and  the  Family*; 
Proeeedings  of  I.  of  M,  Antiqtsarian  Society,  New  Series,  V,  iv.  3  5  8-67,  *  Claims  and 
Needs  of  Children  in  Manx  Law  and  Custom  '.  (Work  on  both  csu'ried  out  with  the 
aid  of  grant  from  Leverhulme  Trust.) 
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the  church  house  and  churchyard  be  kept  in  good  repair  \^  Ac- 
cording to  the  53  rd  of  the  early  spiritual  laws  *  all  parishioners  are 
bound  to  maintain,  repair,  and  keep  up  the  body  of  their  church 
within  and  without  with  all  Ornaments,  Books,  and  other  Vest- 
ments, and  the  parson  to  repair  the  Chancel  '.*  There  were  many 
presentments  for  negligence,  some  of  them,  e.g.  for  failing  to  repair 
the  churchyard  fence  or  paint  the  seats,  recurring  often,  others  more 
exceptional,  such  as  the  presentment  of  an  early  eighteenth-century 
schoolmaster  *  for  keeping  a  cow  in  school '. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  church  wardens  and  chapter 
quest  could  themselves  suffer  much  the  same  kind  of  censure  as  was 
imposed  on  others  on  their  presentment.  It  was  laid  down:  *  Apud 
Ecclesia  Sanctae  Trinitatis^  on  Feb.  28,  1602:  Church  Wardens  and 
Chapter  Quest  neglecting  presenting  palpable  open  crimes,  to  stand  at 
the  Market  Cross  in  the  four  towns  of  the  Isle  upon  the  Market  Days 
or  Court  Days  with  a  paper  on  their  breasts  showing  the  causes.'  * 
This  censure  was  imposed  on  one  of  the  church  wardens  of  Arbory 
in  1 714  for  failing  to  provide  the  sacramental  wine  for  >XTiitsunday. 

At  the  end  of  the  presentments  there  is  often  a  declaration, 
especially  in  the  late  seventeenth  century,  *  there  is  a  constant  school 
kept  in  the  parish  '.  The  upkeep  and  administration  of  education 
is  frequently  a  subject  of  court  records.  For  want  of  a  school  house, 
school  was  often  at  first  kept  in  church,  but  the  parishes  were 
ordered  to  supply  proper  buildings  so  that  the  children  should  not 
lose  reverence  for  the  House  of  God,  *  being  accustomed  to  play  in 
it ',  which  seems  to  give  rather  a  pleasant  peep  into  school  life. 
Once  erected  the  school  house  must  be  kept  up;  one  was  reported 
on  one  occasion  as  *  neither  safe  for  the  master  or  the  children '. 
School  inspection  by  selected  clergy  was  arranged  and  there  are 
many  reports  of  inspections  noting  the  boys  and  girls  who  had 
reached  testament  or  psalms  in  their  reading,  and  those  who  were 
still  at  the  spelling  stage.  There  are  several  reports  of  unauthorized 
teachers,  some  from  the  late  eighteenth  century,  but  one  from  as 
early  as  1695,  when  a  woman  was  presented  by  the  Church  wardens 
of  Le2aire  *  for  teaching  school  without  a  licence  '  was  *  admitted 
to  teach  young  girls  who  cannot  go  to  the  other  school '.  After 
school  attendance  was  made  compulsory  in  1704,  there  are  many 
presentments  for  failure  to  send  children  to  school.  This,  however, 
was  a  matter  rather  of  general  discipline  than  parish  administration, 
as  also  was,  to  the  contemporary  mind,  church  attendance,  sending 
children  and  servants  for  instruction  and  preparation  for  confirma- 
tion, and  observance  of  Sunday  and  festivals. 

•  Manuscript  volume:   Spiritual  Laws,  John  Quaylc's  copy,  pp.  91-8. 

•  Statutts  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  p.  46.     (N.J3.  in  this  version  read  necessaries  for  vestments 
in  manuscript  version.) 

•  Manuscript  volimie:   Spiritual  Laws,  John  Quaylc's  copy,  p.  177. 
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(3)  Discipline  and  Public  Order, 

It  is  often  recalled  in  Man  that  Lord  King  (Lord  Qiancellor  1725) 
declared  that  if  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church  were  lost  else- 
where it  might  be  found  in  all  its  purity  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  The 
voluminous  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  century  records 
of  the  discipline  exercised  by  the  church  courts  are  interesting  from 
two  points  of  view.  They  show  that  the  functions  of  the  courts  in 
this  field  went  on  undiminished  for  three  quarters  of  a  century  after 
the  Restoration  (of  Qiarles  11  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  Charles, 
8th  earl  of  Derby,  in  Man)  and  so  present  an  aspect  of  the  Manx 
social  scene  not  fully  paralleled  in  England  at  that  time;  and  their 
very  lateness  may  make  their  form  and  for  some  readers  their 
contents  less  remote  and  more  easily  comprehensible  than  those  of 
some  English  records  at  their  earlier  heyday.  The  longevity  of  the 
discipline  in  Man  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  religious  uniformity  there 
— practically  complete,  except  for  a  few  Quakers,  right  up  to  the 
rise  of  Methodism — and  the  mild  and  temporary  character  of  the 
changes  introduced  during  the  Interregnum.  It  may,  however,  also 
be  conjectured  that  the  regular  holding  of  the  thrice  yearly  chapter 
courts,  necessary  for  their  imremitting  and  universally  respected 
fimctions  concerning  movable  succession  and  the  guardianship  and 
claims  of  children,  helped  to  preserve  and  render  acceptable  their 
disciplinary  activities  also,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  were  dealt  with 
at  the  same  sessions. 

The  records  seem  to  reveal  certain  principles  and  attitudes  of 
mind,  interesting  as  characteristic  of  post-Restoration  Man,  and  still 
more  interesting  if  they  can  be  assumed  to  be  a  legacy  from  earlier 
times  when  the  discipline  was  general  in  England  and  elsewhere. 
Such  are: 

(i)  A  complete  equality  between  men  and  women  in  the  sentences 
imposed  for  sexual  irregularities,  and  in  the  rigour  in  imposing  them, 
apparently  revealing  the  equal  moral  standard  which  Victorian 
reformers  demanded  but  did  not  find  in  their  day.  One  result  was 
the  *  fathering  *  of  most  illegitimate  children,  for  whom  aliment  was 
obtained  almost  as  a  by-product  of  penance. 

(ii)  A  commonsense  and  constructive  handling  of  dissensions 
between  man  and  wife,  suggesting  that  the  church  was  actually 
providing  something  of  the  natvure  of  the  *  Courts  of  Domestic 
Relations '  sometimes  advocated  today.  A  woman  with  whom  a 
married  man  was  involved  might  be  *  put  out  of  the  sheading  lest  it 
cause  separation  between  man  and  wife '.  A  neglectful  husband 
might  be  ordered  to  *  furnish  his  wife  with  a  suit  from  top  to  toe ' 
and  supervision  arranged  *  to  see  that  she  be  well  used  in  respect  of 
bed,  food,  and  other  necessaries  '.  An  example  of  the  value  of  the 
censure  of  the  courts  as  an  aid  to  reconciliation  is  given  below. 

(iii)  The  practical  acceptance  of  the  reality  of  expiation,  as  wiping 
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away  the  sin  against  God  and  also  to  a  great  extent  the  disgrace 
among  men,  so  long,  of  course,  as  there  was  no  relapse.  A  husband 
found  guilty  of  adultery  in  1728  put  in  a  plea  for  speedy  censure, 
because,  in  the  meantime  he  could  *  by  no  means  persuade  his  wife 
to  cohabit  and  live  with  him  to  take  care  of  two  parentless  children 
in  their  supervision  and  three  small  children  of  their  own '.  *  He 
wishes  urgently  to  face  his  penance  *  whereby  his  wife  may  the 
sooner  comply  and  take  care  of  her  helpless  children  \  Incidentally 
this  case  illustrates  the  interrelation  of  the  functions  of  the  courts, 
which  may  have  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  the  discipline. 
The  tuition  of  the  parentless  children  by  this  couple  had  no  doubt 
been  approved  by  the  court  as  part  of  the  settlement  after  the  parents* 
deaths,  and  if  the  home  were  broken  up  the  court  would  have  to 
make,  or  at  least  sanction,  a  new  arrangement. 

In  considering  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  church  courts,  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  these  meted  out  at  the  same  time  under  the 
temporal  jurisdiction.  By  an  Act  of  Tynwald  of  1629,  which  long 
remained  unrepealed,  theft  to  the  value  of  6d,  was  punishable  by 
death,  while  those  stealing  less  than  this  were  *  to  be  whipped  or 
set  upon  a  Wooden  Horse  '.^  Penalties  of  this  latter  nature  would 
presumably  have  been  imposed  upon  those  guilty  of  the  kind 
of  offence  dealt  with  in  the  spiritual  court  had  they  been  brought  to 
a  temporal  court.  There  is  an  extraordinary  enactment  in  the 
statute  book  under  the  date  1610  that  if  an  engaged  couple  *  lie 
together  before  they  be  lawfully  married  .  .  .  these  persons  shall 
forthwith  be  brought  by  the  coroner  to  the  whipping  stock  in  time 
of  the  market  and  there  each  of  them  receive  six.  .  .  .*  *  In  view 
of  this  it  is  the  less  surprising  that  the  relatively  mild  jurisdiction  of 
the  church  courts  was  acceptable  to  public  opinion.  Their  penalty 
for  fornication  is  given  in  the  33  rd  of  the  second  series  (1667)  of 
spiritual  laws  as  *  three  Sundays'  penance,  and  if  they  marry  that 
they  go  from  the  sheet  to  the  ring '.'  The  statement  in  the  68th 
of  the  same  laws  of  the  penalty  for  adultery  is  of  special  interest  in 
view  of  the  declaration  in  the  37th  of  the  earlier  laws  that  (apparently 
as  compared  with  fornicators  and  others  presented  by  a  Chapter 
Quest)  *  adulterers  shall  be  sharply  punished  \*  It  runs :  *  Adul- 
terers shall  make  7  Sundays  penance  in  several  parishes  and  for  a 
relapse  14  and  adding  always  the  number  of  7  as  oft  as  they  transgress, 
besides  a  fine  to  the  Lord  with  imprisonment.'  *  A  common  term 
of  imprisonment  in  such  cases  seems  to  have  been  a  fortnight. 

The  principle  of  increasing  the  penalty  on  each  lapse,  which 

*  Statutes  of  the  Isk  of  Man,  p.  82. 

^Ibid,  pp.  73,  74.    The  manuscript  volume:   Spiritual  Laws,  p.  200,  quoting  this 
entry  in  the  Exchequer  Book,  puts  '  whipped  in  the  stocks  '. 

*  Manuscript  volume:   Spiritual  Laws,  John  Quayle's  copy,  p.  68. 

*  Ibid,  p.  20.  *  Ibid,  p.  81. 
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appears  here  and  in  a  passage  to  be  quoted  later  about  swearing, 
seems  to  have  been  general.  Apart  from  such  cases  of  repeated 
offence,  instances  of  longer  penance  are  relatively  few,  though 
occasionally  this  principle  of  *  in  several  parishes  '  was  extended  to 
*  in  all  the  (17)  parishes  of  the  Isle '  or  even,  as  in  1709,  in  a  case 
of  a  false  compurgation  which  was  of  course  perjury  *  all  the  churches 
and  chapels  ',  i»e.  the  17  parish  churches  plus  the  few  newer  charges 
that  had  by  then  been  established  in  the  growing  towns. 

Under  the  constitutions  of  1704,  the  commutation  of  penance  or 
other  punishment  for  *  a  sum  of  money  or  doing  some  charitable 
work '  was  abolished  (No.  8),  and  it  was  laid  down  that  a  culprit 
who  *  having  done  penance  shall  afterwards  incur  the  same  censures 
shall  not  be  admitted  to  do  penance  again  .  .  .  until  the  church  be 
fully  satisfied  of  his  sincere  repentance,  during  which  time  he  shall 
not  presume  to  come  \within  the  Church,  but  be  obliged  to  stand 
every  Sunday  and  Holy  day  the  whole  time  of  morning  and  evening 
service-  in  a  decent  manner  at  the  Chancel  Door '.  Two  cases 
quoted  by  Keble  seem  to  show  that  a  court  could  sentence  a  culprit 
to  do  this  for  three  years,  but  this  was  certainly  very  rare.  In 
neither  of  Keble's  cases,  both  of  which  involved  incest  continued 
over  a  long  period,  was  this  sentence  fully  carried  out.  In  one,  the 
culprits,  a  brother  and  sister,  being  *  both  very  unconcerned  and 
continuing  together,'  were  imprisoned  and  handed  over  to  the  civil 
power.  In  the  other,  the  sentence  on  the  man  was,  in  accordance 
with  the  frequent  practice  of  the  Manx  church  courts,  much  reduced 
later,  in  hope  of  amendment,  though,  as  the  woman,  his  young 
daughter-in-law  aged  only  sixteen  or  seventeen,  was  an  unwilling 
victim  who  had  kept  silent  through  fear,  the  offence  was  hardly  less 
heinous  than  rape  which  was  punishable  in  the  civil  court  by  death.^ 

That  a  common  prostitute  should  *  be  drawn  after  a  boat  in  the 
sea  \  is  laid  down  in  No.  23  of  the  spiritual  laws  of  1667,  and  this 
was  very  occasionally  done.  Keble  gives  an  account  of  such  a  case, 
and  quotes  Governor  Home's  confirmation  of  the  order  on  29  July 
171 5,  showing  that  his  quarrel  with  the  church  covurts  was  not 
occasioned  by  their  severity  but  by  their  impartiality.  The  penalty 
seems  to  have  been  the  Manx  parallel  to  the  flogging  at  the  cart  tail 
which  might  have  been  ordered  by  an  English  (civil)  magistrate. 
In  this  case,  as  in  very  many  cases  of  a  less  extreme  kind,  it  is 
recorded  that  the  culprit  was  eventually  *  received  into  the  peace  of 
the  Church  according  to  the  form  provided  for  the  purpose  '.* 

The  already  quoted  8th  Constitution  (1704)  required  a  culprit 
after  the  second  or  repeated  offence  to  produce  a  certificate  from  the 
minister,  churchwardens,  and  some  of  the  soberest  men  of  the  parish 
of  his  *  penitent  Behaviour  and  other  Instances  of  sober  Living  '  and 

^  John  Keble,  op,  cit,  i.  310-12.  '  John  Keble,  op,  cit,  i.  295-8. 
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there  are  many  such  certificates  in  the  records,  couched  in  hopeful 
terms. 

However  unacceptable  the  whole  idea  of  compulsory  public 
penance  may  be  today,  there  does  seem  to  have  been  running  through 
it  a  spirit  of  hope  and  restoration.  The  willingness  of  the  courts 
and  Manx  public  opinion  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  their 
condemnation  of  any  permanent  ostracism  of  an  o£(ender,  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  54th  of  the  spiritual  laws  of  1667:  *That  if  a 
young  woman  happen  to  have  had  a  child,  having  therefor  satisfied 
the  law,  and  afterwards  do  marry,  if  any  upbraid  her  with  it  to  the 
vexation  of  her  husband,  such  are  to  be  punished  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Ordinary.'  ^ 

vm 

The  relation  of  the  church  courts  to  the  temporal  power  has  been 
touched  on  here  and  there  in  this  study,  but  it  remains  to  consider 
specifically  some  of  its  most  important  aspects. 

It  is  laid  down  in  No.  36  of  the  early  spiritual  laws :  *  When  any 
is  irregular  or  disobeying  the  Ordinary  and  the  Sumner,  then  the 
Ordinary  hath  used  to  send  for  aid  to  the  Constable  of  the  Gistle 
or  of  Peel,  who  presently  ought  to  send  a  soldier  to  bring  such 
Offenders  into  the  Bishop's  Prison.'  *  At  the  annual  Tynwald 
Court  on  24  June  1725,  Bishop  Wilson  complained  that  two  recent 
governors  had  refused  to  send  a  soldier  on  demand.  He  recorded 
this  in  his  journal,  adding  *  and  the  Governors  promised  that  order 
should  be  given  that  the  law  should  be  observed  without  interrup- 
tion for  the  future '.'  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when,  twelve 
years  later,  under  the  duke  of  AthoU,  Lord  of  Man,  fourteen  Acts 
dealing,  inter  alia^  with  *  the  Revisal  of  several  of  the  old  laws  and 
Customs  '  were  passed,  and  the  thirteenth  of  these  forbade  the 
spiritual  courts  to  imprison  for  failure  to  appear,  it  was  expressly 
provided  that  *  upon  application  to  the  Governor,  and  producing  to 
him  a  Certificate  of  the  Contempt,  a  soldier  shall  be  granted  to  take 
such  contemnor  before  the  said  Court  '.* 

The  evidence  does  not  go  back  far  enough  to  show  whether  the 
ecclesiastical  prison  in  Man  was  ever  used  to  incarcerate  clerics 
guilty  of  capital  crimes,  as  in  medieval  England.  In  the  documents 
available  it  always  appears  as  an  adjunct  of  the  spiritual  courts  for 
the  detention  or  punishment  of  any  offender,  whether  clerical  or 
lay,  against  the  laws  and  standards  there  administered  and  upheld. 
Later,  when  the  *  Bishop's  prison  '  was  falling  out  of  use,  the  *  Lord's 
prison  '  sometimes  accepted  culprits  from  the  spiritual  courts.     Mr. 

*  Manuscript  volume:   Spiritual  Laws,  John  Quayle's  copy,  pp.  75-6. 

*  Ibid.  p.  19,  No.  36  and  Statutts  of  tU  Isle  of  Man,  pp.  44,  45,  No.  58. 
'  John  Kebk,  op.  cit  ii.  643.  *  Ibid,  p.  222. 
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David  Ciaine  tells  us  the  former  was  used  for  the  last  time  in  1780 
but  power  to  commit  to  the  civil  prison  continued  till  1825.^ 
Earlier,  however,  to  deliver  a  person  *  out  of  the  Bishop's  Prison 
to  my  Lord's  gaol '  seems  to  have  been  tantamount  to  handing  over 
the  case  for  judgement  by  the  secular  court  as  falling  within  its 
sphere. 

As  will  be  seen  below,  the  Church  courts  had  the  power  of  using 
the  stocks. 

The  fourth  •  of  the  second  series  of  spiritual  laws  runs:  *  That 
all  fines  imposed  by  the  Church  are  given  in  charge  by  (?  to)  the 
Comptroller  (=  Treasurer)  after  the  Ordinary  hath  mitigated  the 
same  according  to  the  Spiritual  Statute.*  The  68th  *  of  the  same 
series  refers  to  *  a  fine  to  the  Lord  *,  and  entries  in  the  records  of  the 
exchequer  court  for  15  81  and  1582  refer  similarly  to  the  archdeacon 
returning  *  fines  levied  for  the  Lord  '.*  The  records  of  the  church 
courts  contain  such  entries  as  (c.  1680):  *  Our  Episcopal  register  is 
required  to  give  these  fines  .  .  .  into  the  Lord's  Comptroller  .  .  . 
note,  the  Archdeacon's  register  affirms  there  are  no  fines  in  his 
records  to  be  returned.'  That  such  handing  over  of  fines  was  not 
absolutely  general  to  every  kind  of  offence  seems  to  be  shown  by  the 
71st  of  the  same  spiritual  laws:  *  That  whosoever  shall  swear  an 
oath  (by  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain)  shall  for  the  first  time  pay 
xiu/.  and  sit  one  hour  in  the  stocks,  and  for  the  second  time  two 
shillings,  and  so  double  for  every  such  offence,  to  be  levied  by  the 
Church  Wardens,  and  afterwards  disposed  of  by  the  Ordinary  to 
pious  uses.'  •  Most  fines,  however,  and  all  penalties  for  failure  to 
carry  out  the  court's  injunctions  with  regard  to  penance,  and  all 
forfeited  sums  received  as  surety  for  future  good  behaviour,  were 
handed  over  to  the  comptroller  as  representing  the  Lord  of  the 
Island.  The  *  Spiritual  Statute '  referred  to  above  apropos  of  the 
mitigation  of  fines  appears  to  be  No.  37  of  the  first  series  of 
spiritual  laws,  to  be  found  in  the  manuscript  version  but  omitted 
from  that  in  the  statute  book.*  The  word  *  mitigation '  does  not, 
however,  appear  there,  but  is  used  and  explained  in  a  statement  made 
by  the  vicar-general  William  Crow  with  two  associates,  about  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  last  part  of  which  otherwise  follows 
the  37th  Statute  word  for  word:  *  The  mitigation  or  moderation  of 
forfeited  fines  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  to  be  used  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Ordinary  weighing  the  ability  and  contrition  of  the  party.'  ^ 

In  contrast  to  fines,  the  spiritual  courts  not  only  received  but 
retained  fees  from  the  accused.     The  same  37th  Statute  declares: 

*  *  The  Dungeon  of  St.  Gennan's  *,  Proceedmgs  of  I.  of  M,  Antiquarian  Sodety,  New 
V,  i.  188. 

*  Mafniscri{>t  volume:  Spiritual  Laws,  John  Quayle's  copy,  pp.  54  and  81. 

*  Ibui.  *  Ibid,  p.  160.  » Ibid.  p.  82.  •  Ibid,  p.  20. 

*  ML  p,  zyx. 
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*  such  as  are  presented  by  a  Qiapter  Quest,  the  Ordinary  doth 
receive  a  penny  a  piece  for  entering  and  setting  down  their  names/ 
This  had  become  id.  by  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  included 
in  statements  relative  to  both  spiritual  and  temporal  courts  presented 
to  and  confirmed  by  Tynwald.     An  Act  of  1737  refers  also  to  the 

*  usual  fee  of  sixpence  for  every  contempt '  received  by  the  spiritual 
magistrate,  which  the  context  shows  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the 

*  reasonable  fine  '  also  paid.^  In  1763  this  payment  was  reduced  by 
statute  to  id,  as  being  *  rather  more  than  other  Judges  of  this  Isle 
receive  *  but  at  the  same  time  such  a  fee  of  3^.  was  made  claimable 
by  spiritual  and  secular  judges  alike  both  for  every  citation  and  for 
every  presentment.^ 

Appeal  could  be  made  from  the  secular  courts  to  the  small  group 
of  high  officials  known  as  the  *  Staff  of  Government ',  and  the  i8th 
of  the  second  set  of  spiritual  laws  implies  that  this  applies  to  the 
spiritual  courts  also.  It  provides :  *  That  when  appeal  is  made  from 
the  Spiritual  Judges  to  the  Staff,  and  the  Appealant  not  able  to 
disprove  their  judication,  that  Appealant  is  to  be  returned  to  the 
Church  to  be  fined  and  punished  for  his  unjust  appeal.'  Number 
34  of  the  same  spiritual  laws  insists,  however:  *  No  appeal  to  be 
from  the  Church  censures  for  offenders  to  the  Staff.'  ^  The  most 
notable  Lord  of  Man,  the  seventh  earl  of  Derby,  then  known  as 
Lord  Strange,  had  issued  an  order  in  1636  forbidding  appeal  *  from 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  to  the  Lieutenant,  or  to  the  Captain  or  his 
Deputy,  or  to  the  Judges  or  24  Keys,  or  any  of  them ',  on  a  wide 
range  of  causes  covering  both  disciplinary  matters  and  *  probate  of 
Wills  and  Testaments,  granting  of  Administrations,  granting  Tuition 
of  Infants'  Goods.'  *  Eight  years  earlier  he  had  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  lieutenant  and  other  officers  of  the  Island,  insisting  on  the 
bishop's  *  authority  to  hear  and  determine  all  ecclesiastical  causes  ',* 
and  it  seems  likely  that  in  1636  he  was  rather  redefining  an  old  than 
laying  down  a  new  dividing  line  between  proper  and  improper 
subjects  for  appeal  from  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal  power. 

Whether  appeal  could  be  made  to  York  as  Metropolitan  was  in 
the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy. The  position  was  complicated  both  by  the  local  usages 
administered,  with  which  an  external  court  could  not  be  familiar, 
and  by  the  tenacious  hold  by  public  opinion  on  the  Island's  distinct 
existence  and  status,  and,  as  symbolic  of  this,  on  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Lord  of  Man,  not  so  much  vh^-a-vr^  the  church  as  vh^-a-vh^  the 
Crown  of  England.     No  doubt,  by  ancient  usage,  appeals  on  moral 

*  Statutes  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  pp.  222,  225. 
■  Ibid.  p.  296. 

*  Manuscript  volume:  Spiritual  Laws,  John  Quayle's  copy,  pp.  61,  68. 
«  Statutes  of  the  Isle  of  Matt,  p.  85. 

'  Manuscript  volume:  Spiritual  Laws,  John  Quayle's  copy,  pp.  208-10. 
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and  spiritual  matters  could  only  be  made  to  a  higher  spiritual  power, 
and  no  doubt  also,  assuming  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  mentioning 
Man  by  name  is  effective  there,  the  diocese  was  now,  by  33  Henry 
Vlll,  c.  31,  *  united  to  the  .  .  .  metropolitical  jurisdiction  of  York  \ 
The  tendency,  however,  of  some  sections  of  Manx  opinion  to  forget 
or  minimi2e  this  was  probably  due  more  to  the  sense  that  York  was 
foreign  than  to  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  a  spiritual  power  as 
such.  A  few  appeals  did  in  fact  go  to  York  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  including  one  in  1637  which  was  dismissed  as  not  pertinent 
to  the  provincial  jurisdiction,  presumably  because  the  matter  was 
judged  to  be  local  and  secular.  To  the  islanders,  however,  their 
bishop  stood  for  the  spiritual  power  in  the  wide  sense,  while  the 
vicars-general  were,  in  the  sphere  of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction,  the 
interpreters  of  the  written  and  the  custodians  of  the  breast  laws  of 
Man.  There  could,  to  their  mind,  be  little  occasion  to  appeal 
beyond  these  to  a  higher  spiritual  authority.^ 

Anne  Ashley. 

^  An  address  on  '  The  Historic  Relations  of  Church  and  State  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
considered  as  the  Background  of  Bishop  Wilson's  Controversy ',  will  appear  in  the 
Proaedhigf  of  the  Lie  of  Man  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society,  New  Series,  VI,  i. 
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Notes  and  Documents 

Additions  and  Corrections  to  Medieval  Religious 
Houses:  England  and  Wales 

In  the  preface  to  Medieval  Re/igious  Houses  (Longmans,  1955)  readers 
were  invited  to  send  corrections  and  additions  to  the  Usts,  and  an 
undertaking  was  given  to  publish  them  in  due  course  in  a  supple- 
mentary volume.  The  invitation  was  accepted  even  more  widely 
than  had  been  anticipated,  and  the  new  information,  added  to  what 
we  have  been  able  to  discover  for  ourselves,  has  already  attained  to  a 
considerable  bulk.  As  the  original  book  is  still  in  print,  to  await  a 
new  edition  would  imply  a  delay  of  several  years.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  with  present  conditions  and  costs  the  brochure 
originally  contemplated  would  not  be  a  practical  proposition,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  quantity  of  new  information  was  too  copious 
for  a  leaflet.  Happily,  a  way  out  has  been  found,  through  the 
liberality  of  Messrs  Longmans  and  the  courtesy  of  the  editors  of 
The  English  Historical  Review ^  which  has  made  it  possible  for  our  notes 
to  be  printed  as  a  supplement  to  the  current  number.  We  should 
like  to  express  our  sense  of  gratitude  for  this,  and  our  hope  that  they 
may  be  found  of  assistance  to  scholars  pending  a  new  edition  of 
the  book. 

M.  D.  Knowles 
R.  N.  Hadcock 

New  Abbreviations:   Additions  or  corrections  as  communicated  by: 

HPRF— H.  P.  R.  Finberg;  RIFE— R.  W.  Emery. 

Reference  has  also  been  made  to  volumes  of  VCH  {Victoria 

County  History)  for  Leicestershire,  Staffordshire  and  Wiltshire, 

published  since  1953. 

p.  43      for  chapel-royal  of  Windsor,  read  chapel  of  St.  George  of  Windsor 

p.  46      for  Papa  Stour  in  the  Orkneys,  read  Papa  Stour  in  the  Shetlands 

HOUSES  OF  MONKS 

p.  59  in  LIST,  Blithbury, /(?r  11 29  -1200,  read  1129-48  1158-65 
in  Notes,  Blithbury,  add  Founded  during  the  episcopate  of 
Roger  de  Clinton,  bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  1129-48; 
nuns  only  1158-65;  v.  H.  L.  Kir  by,  in  VCH. 

p.  61      in  LIST,  Burton  upon  Trent, /(?r  1004,  read  1002-4 

in  Notes,  Burton  upon  Trent,  add  v.  Una  Hannam,  in  VCH. 
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p.  62       in  LIST,  CANWELL,yor-ii49     1525,  ri^^irf  113 1-48     1524 

in  Notes,  CANWELL,/ar  and  only  one  monk  in  1525,  Mon.  read 
and  only  one  monk  besides  the  prior  in  1525,  Dr.  A.  Saltman,  in 
VCHy  from  which  the  dates  are  taken, 
in  LIST,  Chester, yirD.  1539,  ^^^^^  154© 
in  Notes,  Chester,  add:  The  date  of  suppression  was  20  January 
1 540.  A  deed  was  signed  by  twenty-five  monks  onio  September 
1538  (No.  1 8  5  o  of  the  Stanley  Papers  in  the  John  Rylands  Library, 
Manchester,  printed  in  the  Cheshire  Sheaf y  vol.  xxxii.  No.  7133, 
26  June  1937)  which  shows  that  there  was  at  least  that  number  of 
monks  then  and  Archdeacon  Bume  has  traced  the  post-dissolu- 
tion careers  of  twenty-one  of  the  monks  in  Chester  Archaeol. 
Journal^  vol.  xxxvii,  Pt.  i,  p.  312.  The  eleven  monks  mentioned 
in  1540  are  from  the  pension  list  which  made  no  note  of  the  ten 
monks  who  stayed  on  as  part  of  the  new  establishment;  com- 
municated by  Archdeacon  Burne,  who  cites  also  a  deed  dated 
17  April  1382  {Cheshire  Sheafs  vol.  xlviii.  No.  9806)  bearing 
twenty-four  signatures  excluding  the  abbot's. 

p.  64  in  Notes,  Durham,  Dependencies,  for  and  the  hospital  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  Durham  and  of  Witton  Gilbert,  read  with  two 
hospitak  in  Durham  and  two  hospitals  at  Witton  Gilbert. 

p.  68  in  Notes,  Humberston,  add  In  141 3  Humberston  is  given  as 
"  ordinis  St.  Benedicti  Turonen  ",  Papal,  Rifg.,  VI,  p.  446. 

p.  69  in  Notes,  Kjng's  Lynn,  after  VCH^  read  In  1426  there  were  four 
monks,  one  being  called  "  prior  ",  with  a  chaplain  and  a  secular 
priest.  Papal.  Rifg.,  VII,  p.  441. 

p.  70  in  Notes,  Malmesbury,  add  There  were  at  least  twenty-six 
monks  in  1435,  twenty-nine  in  1462,  and  eighteen  in  15 10,  and 
there  were  thirty-two  monks  in  1 5  27,  Dom  Aelred  Watkin,  in 
VCH. 

p.  71      in  LIST,   MoDBURY,  for  Cell    c.    i467(?)    Tavistock,  read 

Cell    f.    146J    Tavistock 
in  Notes,  Modbury,  add  HPRF  points  out  that  Tavistock  only 
received  a  grant  in  reversion  (C.P.R.  1461-7,  p.  536)  which 
never  took  effect  (ibid.  1467-77,  p.  62). 

p.  76      in  LIST,  SANDWELL,ybr  1525,  read  1 5 24 
in  LIST,  SciLLY,/ar  /.  Hen.  I,  read  1 1 14 

in  Notes,  Sandwell,  add  The  bishop  was  obliged  to  appoint  a 
prior  as  there  were  only  one  or  two  monks  in  residence  in  1349, 
and  the  prior  was  the  only  monk  in  1 361  and  1 380,  Dr.  A.  Saltman 
in  VCHy  from  which  date  has  been  corrected, 
in  Notes,  Scilly,  add  Witnesses  to  the  charter  of  Henry  I  limit 
the  date  to  1 11 4-1 8,  and  since  it  was  issued  "  apud  Bornam  in 
transitu  '*  it  may  safely  be  dated  1114,  HPRF. 

p.  77      in  LIST,  SNAPE,/?r  1 5 28,  read  1 525-8 

p.  78      in  LIST,  Tavistock,  for  e.  980    1538,  read  c.  974    1539 

in  Notes,  Tavistock,  delete  apparently;  for  1538,  read  1539; 
HPRF. 

p.  79      in  LIST,  TuTBURY    A.  Pr.         for  + 1400,     read  +143 1-3 

Priory        for  + 1 400,     read  + 1 43 1-3 
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in  Notes,  Tutbury,  add  Dr.  A.  Saltman,  in  VCH,  says  that  no 
record  of  the  priory  becoming  denizen  has  been  found,  but  the 
last  French  prior  appears  to  have  been  Adam  Preaux,  f.  143 1-3. 

p.  81  in  Notes,  Worcester,  after  1381.  reaJ  In  1364  thirty-two 
monks  had  died  in  two  visitations  of  pestilence,  PapaJ.  Keg,,  IV, 
p.  91. 

p.  83       in  LIST,  AvEBURY,  for     A.  Cell      —     Hen.  I     ^.  1414      read 

A.  Cell     £98   +1114    ^.1377 
in  Notes,  Avebury,  for  Granted  to  Fotheringhay  College,    read 
There  was  a  monastic  chapel  in  the  manor  house  which  was  the 
monks'  residence;   there  were  two  monks  in  1377;   granted  to 
Fotheringhay  College  in  141 1 ;  p,  J.L,  Kirby,  in  VCH. 

p.  84      in  LIST,  CLATFORD,/or 

Clatford  Wilts.  A.  Cell  —  Hen.  II(?)  c.  1414  read 
Clatford  and  a.  Cell    £48    -1261  c.  1439 

HULLAVINGTON    WiLTS. 

in  List,  Corsham,  for    A.  Cell  ^  —Will.  I  Hen.  II  (?)  St.Etienne, 

Caen 
—Hen.  II  c.  1414   Marmoutier 

read  A.  Cell 1201        1294   Marmoutier 

in  Notes,  Clatford,  for  Clatford.  This  was  ...  546,  read 
Clatford  and  Hullavington.  These  two  places,  some 
distance  apart,  each  contained  property  of  St.  Victor-en-Caux. 
The  prior  is  mentioned  in  126 1  and  he  seems  to  have  generally 
resided  at  Clatford,  but  there  was  accommodation  for  two  in  the 
prior's  chamber  at  Hullavington  in  1325 ;  last  record  of  prior  in 
1439,  ^^^  granted  to  Eton  College  in  1441;  v.  H.  N.  Blakiston, 
in  VCH, 

in  Notes,  Corsham, /(?r  Granted  to  King's  College,  Cambridge., 
r^/z^  Granted  to  Marmoutier  temp.  Henry  I,  but  earliest  record  of  a 
prior  is  in  1201;  it  was  apparently  merged  in  Tickford  in  1294; 
V,  J.  L.  Kirby,  in  VCH. 

p.  85       in  LIST,  Hinckley, /<?r  — 1173    ^-  i4i4>  ^^^  —1209     1409 
in  Notes,  Hinckley,  add  V.  VCH. 

p.  87  in  LIST,  Ogbourne  St.  George, /<?r  r.  1149  141 5,  read  11c. 
1404-5 

in  Notes,  Ogbourne  St.  George, /(?r  No  record  has  been  found 
.  .  .  wars  with  France,  read  Founded  in  the  twelfth  century, 
a  prior  is  recorded  in  1206,  and  there  appear  to  have  been  at 
least  two  or  three  monks  in  1277;  v.  Marjorie  M.  Chibnall,  in 
VCH. 

p.  91       in  LIST,  UPAVON,/(?r  c.  1135     -1414,  read  12  c.     1378 

in  Notes,  Upavon,  add  There  appear  to  have  been  two  monks  in 
1294;  three  monks  of  St.  Wandrille  were  expelled  from  England 
in  1378;  V.  J.  L.  Kirby,  in  VCH. 

p.  93      in  LIST,  above  Yenston,  read 

%Wretham  Norfolk  Gra»ge(?)  —  (?)  (?)  Concbes 
in  Notes,  above  Yenston,  rf/z</ Wretham,  see  p.  366. 

p.  94  in  Notes,  Amesbury,  addK.  B.  Pugh,  in  VCH,  gives  the  following 
additional  particulars :   A  chaplain  is  mentioned  in  1 1 80,  a  prior 
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in  1 1 94  and  several  times  afterwards,  and  there  were  called, 
at  a  visitation  in  1256,  the  prioress,  prior,  cellaress,  chaplains  and 
lay  brethren;  in  13 15-16  there  were  one-hundred-and-one  nuns, 
eleven  chaplains  and  clerks,  and  six  lay  brothers;  in  13 16  one- 
hundred-and'five  nuns  and  twelve  chaplains,  including  the  prior; 
in  13 17-18  one-hundred-and-seventeen  nuns,  fourteen  chaplains 
and  clerks,  and  six  lay  brothers  (the  figures  for  nuns  possibly 
include  lay  sisters);  in  1381  there  were,  besides  the  prioress, 
twenty-eight  nuns,  eight  brothers  and  a  lay  brother;  in  1400 
the  twelve  "  canons  *'  had  been  changed  into  four  "  canons  " 
and  eight  secular  chaplains. 
p.  97      in    LIST,    Heacham,   for    Heacham  .  .  .  1351-74  (?),    read 

Heacham      Norfolk      A.  Cell      (?)       See  notes 

in  Notes,  for  Heacham,  read  Heacham.  Delete  Income  as  under 
Lewes.  Add  Dr.  Rose  Graham  considers  that  Lewes  Priory 
did  not  establish  a  proper  cell  here,  v.  Journal  Brit,  Arch,  Soc.y 
Ser.  ni,  vol.  xvi  (1953).  "  Heccham  "  was,  however,  the  most 
valuable  property  that  was  held  by  Lewes,  v,  Mon,  V,  pp.  17  and 

19- 
p.  97      in  LIST,  for  f  Horkesley,  read  Horkesley 

(The  Church  was  destroyed  by  enemy  action,) 

p.  98       in  LIST,  MoNKTON  FARLEiGH,/(?r  1537,  ^^^^  153^ 

in  LIST,  for  §  Mendham,  read  Mendham 

in  Notes,  Monkton  Farleigh,  add  H.  F.  Chettlc,  in  VCHy  gives 

the  following  additional  particulars :  In  1276  there  were  eighteen 

monks  and  two  lay  brothers;   in  1377  the  statutory  number  of 

monks  was  said  to  be  twenty,  but,  in  1377,  fourteen  besides  the 

prior;  in  1 500-1  there  were  six  monks  besides  the  prior,  and  in 

1536  the  same  number,  plus  five  novices, 
p.  100  in  LIST,  for  §  Stansgate,  read  Stansgate 
p.  10 1     in  Notes,  Winterborn  Monkton,  add  Dr.  Rose  Graham  says  that 

this  manor  was  leased  to  a  layman, 
p.  102    in  Notes,  after  the  Titley  notes,  add 

Merchingley,  in  Northumberland,  was  a  hermitage  of  Kelso 

Abbey,  two  monks  are  recorded  and  it  was  sequestered  in  1 296, 

V,  Archaeologia  Aeliana  (2nd  series),  xvi.  346,  and  Hodgson,  Hist, 

Northumberland,  vi.  377. 
p.  105     in  LIST,  for  ♦  Beaulieu,  rW^  Beaulieu 

in  LIST,  BuCKFAST,/(?r  1538,  read  1539 

in  LIST,  BuCKLAND,/(?r  1538,  read  1539 

in  Notes,  Buckfast, /?r  surrender  in  1538,  read  surrender  in 

1538  {recte,  1539,  ii^^^)y 

in  Notes,  Buckland,  add  Suppression  date  corrected  from  1538 

to  1539,  HPRF. 
p.  107    in  LIST,  Conway  \yfor  1190,  readc,  1190 

in  Notes,  Conway  I,  addT)Di%  was  confirmed  in  1286,  Papal  Keg,  7, 

p.  480. 

p.  1 08    in  LIST,  DiEULACRES,  for  1539,  ^^^  ^53^ 

in  Notes,  Dieulacres,  add  V,  also  A.  P.  Duggan,  in  VCH 
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p.  109    in  LIST,   Hazlbton,  for  1139-40        1 147-8,    nad 

11)9-41     c,  1 147-8 
in  Notes,  Hazleton,  add  E.  S.  Lindley  suggests  r.  1141  as  the 
date  when  the  monks  moved  from  Kingswood. 

p.  no    in  LIST,  Kingswood  \for  1159,  r^^irf  1139-41  (D.  column). 

p.  Ill  in  Notes,  Margam,  add  A  theory  that  Margam  may  have  re- 
placed an  earlier  foundation  at  Pendar  is  accepted  by  Newell 
and  by  de  Gray  Birch,  and  is  based  on  documents  which  appear 
in  Clark's  Cartae,  communicated  by  Rhys  W.  Hays. 

p.  115     in  LIST,  RHEDYNOG-FELEN,/<?r  1 1 90,  readc,  11 90 
in  LIST,  Red  MooR,/(?r  r.  1 1 5  6-9,  nad  1 1 54-5 

p.  118    in  LIST,  above  Whalley,  read 

§  West  LuLWORTH     Dorset     —     r.  1172     ^.  ii7z(?)     Fordc 

(to  Bindon) 
in  Notes,  above  Whalley,  read  West  Lulworth.  See  note  on 
p.  566. 

p.  120    in  LIST,  after  Hawksbead  read 

Horewell         Warwicks         Grange         —         —         Stonekigb 
in  Notes,  after  Havksbeady  read  Horewell,    See  note,  p.  366. 
in  LIST,  after  Lang  Bennington  read 

^  Magor        Monmouth        Grange        +iM7        —        Tintem 
in  Notes,  after  Long  Bennington  read 

Magor,  The  church  was  granted  to  the  Qsterdan  Abbey  of 
Gloria  Dei  in  the  diocese  of  Anagni  in  Italy  in  1238  and  in  the 
following  year  a  monk  was  sent  as  vicar;  but  soon  after  1247 
the  church  and  estates  were  leased  to  Tintern  Abbey.  V. 
J.  Bradney,  Hist,  of  Monmouthshire  (1907),  iv.  233-4,  and  Tanner ^ 
p.  330;  communicated  by  A.  A.  King. 

in  Notes,  Pendar ^  add  This  was  possibly  the  site  of  the  abbey 
which  was  later  moved  to  Margam,  v,  supra, 

REGULAR  CANONS 

p.  126    in  LIST,  BARDSEY,/(?r  13  c.(?),  read  —  1140 

in  Notes,  Bardsey,  for  At  what  time  it  became  Augustinian  is 
uncertain,  but  it  was  possibly  in  the  thirteenth  century,  read 
The  abbot  and  canons  of  St.  Mary,  Bardsey,  appear  in  1240,  in 
Liberate  Koll  24  Hen,  Illy  I.  49  j. 

in  Notes,  Baswich,  <?^  Founded  between  1173  and  11 75, /CD, 
who  suggests  that  it  was  begun  by  Gerard  de  Stafford  and 
completed  by  Bishop  Richard.  The  priory  is  across  the  river 
from  Baswich  parish,  but  close  to  Baswich  which  is  the  nearest 
village. 

p.  1 29    in  LIST,  BRADENSTOKE,/(7r  1 142,  read  —  1 140 
in  LIST,  BREEDON,/<7r  c,  1 540,  read  1539 
in  LIST,  Bradley, /(?r  — 1190,  read  1220-34 
in  Notes,  Bradenstoke,  after  Willis,  ii.  254-5,  read  Founded 
before  11 40;  thirteen  canons  took  part  in  an  election  in  1459; 
V.  Dorothy  Styles,  in  VCH, 
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in  Notes,  Bradley,  for  This  priory  occurs  .  .  .  temp,  John. 
read  For  foundation,  v.  R.  A.  McKinlcy,  in  VCH^  Leks.y  ii.  24 
(the  charter  originally  cited  is  of  1254-5  (39  Hen.  HI)), 
in  Notes,  Breedon,  aJJ  The  priory  was  dissolved  in   1539, 
HPRF,  and  McKinley,  uf  supra. 
p.  131     in  LIST,  Calwich 

for       l^^'^'         ~      """^9  """^9  ~ 

•^  \Cell  (£3)     —1 169  1536  Kenilworth 

,     (Pr.  C.  —      r.  1130  1349-50    Kenilworth 

\Priory         —  1349-50         1536  (Independent) 

in    Notes,    Calwich,  for   Foundation  .  .  .  Kenilworth,   read 

Founded  as  a  cell  of  Kenilworth  for  four  canons,  brethren  being 

mentioned  about  1130  ;  it  was  independent  in  1349-50  ;  JCD. 

Four  canons  in  1377,  three  in  1383,  JCR,    At  the  suppression 

Kenilworth  Abbey  had  an  annual  payment  (pensio  sive  portio) 

of  £3  from  Calwiche,  Mo», 

p.  132     in  LIST,  Carlisle, /?r  (Victorine(?)),  read  (Arrouaisian) 

in  Notes,  Carlisle, /(^r  but  it  would  seem  doubtful  if  the  change 
was  made,  read  but  it  would  seem  doubtful  if  any  such  change 
was  made  as  Carlisle  is  given  as  Arrouaisian  11 3 1-48,  p.  P.  J. 
Dunning,  in  Irish  Hist,  Studies^  iv.  No.  16  (1942),  p.  300. 

p.  133     in  LIST,  Charley, /(?r  /.  Hen.  II,  read  —11^0 

in  Notes,  Charley,  read  (as  first  sentence)'.  The  house  of  Charley 
was  granted  in  11 90  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Evroul  and  confirmed 
to  Ware,  a  dependency  of  that  abbey,  in  1203  and  1206;  in 
1220  Charley  is  described  as  a  hermitage,  usually  of  three 
brothers,  and  it  may  not  have  been  recognized  as  a  house  of  the 
Augustinian  order  imtil  some  time  after  that;  v,  R.  A.  McKinley, 
in  VCHy  Leics,,  ii.  23. 

p.  138    in  LIST,  after  Great  Massingham,  read 

t  Great  Paxton  Himts.  Priory  —  + 1 1 24  — 11 62-70 
in  Notes,  after  Great  Massingham  notes,  read 

Great  Paxton.  A  charter  of  David  I  of  Scotland,  probably 
not  long  after  11 24,  refers  to  the  prior  and  regular  canons 
serving  this  church,  and  a  charter  of  Thomas,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  1162-70,  licensed  the  establishment  of  a  college  of 
canons  regular  which  was  apparently  never  carried  out.  Dean  & 
Chapt.  Lincoln,  Registrum,  fol.  49,  printed  in  Scott,  Hist,  Rev. 
xiv.  370-1,  cited  by  Catherine  M.  Jamison,  in  VCHy  Hunts, ^ 
ii.  329  and  331. 

in  Notes,  Hartland, /?r  MS.  Tavistock  Cartulary  No.  27  at 
Woburn,  readEng,  Hist,  Rev,  Ixii  (1947),  361. 

p.  141     in  LIST,  Ipswich,  SS.  Peter  and  PAUL,/(?r  1528,  read  i^ij 

in  Notes,  Ivy  Church,  add  There  were  five  canons  and  prior  in 
1 381,  two  canons  and  prior  in  1399  ^^^  ^^^  canons,  with  the 
prior  and  a  novice  in  1536,  Dorothy  Styles,  in  VCH, 
in  Notes,  Kenilworth,  after  VCH  1 122,  readW,  Holtzmann,  in 
Papsturkunden  inEng,  B.3  (1952),  p.  138,  cites  a  bull  of  Honorius  II 
dated  25  February  11 26,  giving  Kenilworth  the  right  to  elect  an 
abbot.     Apparently  the  right  was  not  used  then. 
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p.  142    in  LIST,  KiRBT  BELLARS,/ar  ////,  read  i)i6 

in  Notes,  Ketnsham,  for  JCD  considers  that  it  was  probably 
Victorine,  read  JCD  considers  that  it  was  probably  Victorinc, 
and  Rev.  A.  Gwynn  points  out  that  this  is  almost  a  certainty  as 
Keynsham  was  in  close  contact  with  Bristol  and  the  two  abbots 
witnessed  charters  in  11 90-2  when  Archbishop  John  Cumin 
introduced  the  Rule  of  St.  Victor  into  St.  lliomas's  Priory 
which  Henry  II  had  founded  in  11 77. 

in  Notes,  Kirby  Bellars,  for  At  the  time  of  the  suppression 
there  were  ten  canons.  Tanner^  p.  246,  read  In  1534  there  were  nine 
canons  besides  the  prior,  in  1536  prior  and  eight  canons;  p. 
R.  A.  McKinley,  in  VCHy  Leics.y  ii.  25-6. 

p.  143    in  LIST,  Launceston,  for  1538,  read  1539 

in  LIST,  LAUNDE,/?r  1119     1538,  rW  11 19-25     1539 

in  Notes,  Launceston,  for  There  were  nine  canons  in  1539, 

L.  and  P.,  XIV.  i.  603,  read  There  were  nine  canons  in  1539, 

L.  and  P.  XIV.  i.  603,  in  which  year  the  priory  was  suppressed, 

HPRF. 

in  Notes,  Launde,  whole  note  should  read 

Launde.  JCD/m  (AC)y  p.  121  and  ir.  6,  suggests  1119  as  the 
date  when  the  priory  was  begun.  R.  A.  McKinley,  in  VCH, 
Leics.y  ii.  10  f.,  points  out  that  the  (pre-1123)  charter  in  Aion.  vi. 
188  (No.  i)  cannot  be  considered  reliable,  but  that  the  priory 
was  definitely  founded  before  1125.  This  was  one  of  the  larger 
houses,  probably  for  twenty-six  canons.  There  were  sixteen 
canons  with  a  resigned  prior  in  1366,  VCHy  sixteen  canons  in 
1377,  JCR,  only  ten  in  1440,  though  some  time  previously  there 
had  been  eighteen,  while  in  1534  the  prior  and  thirteen  others 
acknowledged  the  royal  supremacy,  VCH,  ut  supra.  Thirteen 
canons  were  recommended  for  pensions  in  1 5  38,  L.  and  P.  XIIL 
ii.  470,  eleven  being  pensioned  later,  ibid.  XTV.  ii.  256.  The 
priory  was  surrendered  in  December  1539,  VCH, 
in  Notes,  lues ^  for  though  ]CD  suggests  Leigh,  Staffe.(?),  read 
though  ]CD  now  suggests  die  locality  of  Leigh  Moor  in  Derby- 
shire, near  Edensor. 

in  Notes,  Leicester,  add  The  number  of  canons  at  other  dates 
is  given  by  R.  A.  McKinley,  in  VCHy  lutes, ^  ii.  13-18:  in  1440 
there  were  only  fourteen  canons  besides  the  abbot,  and  six 
boys  in  the  almonry,  though  not  long  before  there  had  been 
thirty  to  forty  canons  and  twenty-six  boys  in  the  sdmonry; 
it  was  ordered  that  the  numbers  should  be  increased  to  thirty 
canons  and  sixteen  boys;  in  15 21  there  were  at  least  twenty- 
six  canons,  and  in  1528  twenty-four  canons  not  including  the 
abbot. 

p.  144    in  LIST,  Llanthony  II,yi?r  1481,  read  1205  (both  colimms). 

in  Notes,  Llanthony,  add  Llanthony  I  and  Llanthony  n  were 
separated  in  1205,  Cotton  MS.,  Faustina,  B.  i.  f.  23V. 

p.  145     in  LIST,  LoNGLEAT,/(?r  r.  1292,  read  —1235 

in  LIST,  Maiden       for  c,  11  j 4  read  — 11 64 

Bradley  1190  — 1201 
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in  Notes,  Longleat, /v  Foundation,  ...  i.  55,  /v^z^  Recorded 
in  1235 ;  there  were  prior  and  five  canons  early  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II,  and  prior  and  four  priests,  secular  or  religious,  in 
1402;  V.  J.  L.  Kirby,  in  VCH, 

in  Notes,  Maiden  Bradley, /(?r  It  became  a  priory  .  .  .  p.  94; 
read  Hospital  recorded  11 64  and  prior  recorded  in  1201,  H.  F. 
Chettle  and  J.  L.  Kirby,  in  VCH, 

after  eleven  canons  in  1381,  read  In  1325  there  were  ten  priests, 
four  to  six  lay  brothers,  and  fifteen  sisters;  before  1270  there  had 
been  nine  canons,  afterwards  ten  to  twelve;  there  were  five  canons 
in  1465,  and  five  canons  and  two  novices  in  1536,  VCHy  ut 
supra, 

p.  149    in  LIST,  OwsTON,/?r  —  1 166-7,  read  — - 1 161 

in  Notes,  Owston,  after  Tanner^  p.  240,  ».  e.  read  But  gifts  were 
confirmed  by  Archbishop  Theobald  of  Gmterbury  who  died  in 
1 161,  V,  R,  A.  McKinlcy,  in  FCH,  L^/Vvr.,  ii.  21-2. 
in  Notes,  Owston,  after  JCK,  read  But  it  was  reported  that  there 
were  only  six  canons  besides  the  abbot  in  1 536,  R.  A.  McKinley, 
ut  supra. 

p.  151 


in  LIST,  Ranton, 

for         Priory         £90 

J     fPriory           — 
read       t»  •                r 
\Priory         £90 

1 149 

1135-66 

1246-7 

1539 
1246-7 

1539 

Haughmond 
Haughmond 
(Independent) 

in  Notes,  Ranton, yj?r  Foundation,  ...  p.  163,  r^^  Founded  as 
a  cell  of  Haughmond  between  1135  and  1166,  but  it  gained 
complete  independence  in  1246-7,  JCD, 

p.  154    in  Notes,  Stone, /(?r  Given  to  Kenilworth  11 22-5 ;  read  Given  to 
Kenilworth  before  113  5; 

tf^  Independence  was  not  finally  settled  until  1292,  JCD, 
in  Notes,  Stonely,  add  In  c,  1220  Stonely  is  referred  to  as  a  hos- 
pital (fiMC)  citing  Curia  Reffs  Ro//,  ix  (1220),  358. 

p.  155     in  LIST,  Thirling^for  +1595,  rW+1519. 

p.  157  in  LIST,  TRENTHAM,yjr  1155,  readc.  1153-5 
in  LIST,  Walsingham,  for  c,  11 69,  read  1 1 5  3 
in  Notes,  Trentham  (third  line),  after  as  a  house  of  canons,  read 
JCD  suggests  that  the  old  earl  of  Chester  planned  to  found  a 
religious  house  which  never  materialized  until  just  before  the 
death  of  Ranulph  le  Meschin  II,  in  11 53,  the  earliest  royal  con- 
firmation of  1 1 5  5  showing  that  the  house  had  scarcely  got  going 
by  that  date. 

inNotes,  ULVERSCROFT,/<?rBy  1174  .  .  .  some  thirteen  canons. 
read  A  papal  document  of  11 74,  the  year  in  which  the  pope 
ordered  the  Augustinian  Rule  to  be  observed  here,  shows  that 
the  house  must  have  been  in  existence  before  the  death  of  Earl 
Ranulph  in  11 53;  but  in  1220  it  is  described  as  a  hermitage 
of  three  priest  brethren,  v.  R.  A.  McKinley,  in  VCH,  Letcs.^  ii. 

9-20. 
in  Notes,  Ulverscroft, /?r  and  in  1539  ...  L.  ^^  P-*  XIV. 
ii.  5 1,  read  in  1536  the  convent  consisted  of  the  prior  and  eight 
canons,  and  at  the  surrender  there  were  six  canons  and  a  novice 
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besides  the  prior,  v.  McKinley,  ut  supra;  eight  received  pensions, 
L.amiP.  XIV.  ii.  51. 

in  Notes  Walsingham,  for  Foundation,  VCH^  read  An  earlier 
chapel  was  converted  into  a  priory  in  1 1 5  3,  JCD;  for  (/.f)  thirty- 
one  canons,  read  twenty-one  canons, 

p.  164    in  LIST,  Charlton, /or  11 87,  read^.  11 87 

in  Notes,  Charlton,  add  K  also  J.  L.  Kirby,  in  VCH. 
in  Notes,  Croxton,  after  twenty-nine  canons,  JCR.  read  To 
compensate  the  losses  the  abbot  had  obtained  a  papal  dis- 
pensation in  1363  for  the  ordination  of  twelve  canons  at  the  age 
of  zi ;  in  1482  tJiere  were  fifteen  canons  besides  the  abbot  and 
seven  others  who  were  residing  in  parishes,  in  1484  there  were 
twenty-two  canons  and  three  novices  besides  the  abbot  and  not 
counting  three  canons  at  Hornby,  and  in  1500  there  were  thirty 
canons  altogether,  including  the  prior  and  one  canon  at 
Hornby,  p.  R.  A.  McKinley,  in  VCH^  Leuj.,  ii.  28-30.  The 
house  was  surrendered  by  the  abbot  and  eighteen  canons,  the 
prior  and  two  canons  from  Hornby  also  taking  part,  L.  and  P., 
Xni.  120. 

Dependency:   Hornby. 

p.  165     in  LIST,  after  Gt.  Parndon,  read 

^GuYZANCE  Northumb.  Cell  —  +1350  1539  Alnwick 
in  Notes,  after  Great  Parndon,  read  Gutzance.  After  the 
nunnery  became  extinct  this  became  a  cell  of  Alnwick  Abbey, 
for  two  canons  of  whom  one  was  called  master,  which  continued 
until  the  suppression,  p.  P.  N.  Backmund,  Monasticon  Pre- 
monstratense  (1952)  ii.  57. 

p.  166    in  LIST,  after  Halesowen,  read 

Hailsham  Sussex  Cell  —  1280  (?)  Bayham 
in  Notes,  after  PIalesowen  notes,  read 

Hailsham.  In  1280  four  canons  and  some  laybrothers  were 
sent  to  Hailsham  which  became  a  cell  of  Bayham  for  a  short 
period,  p.  P.  N.  Backmund,  Monasticon  Premonstratense,  ii  (1952),  87. 

p.  169    in  LIST,  Torre, /or  1538,  read  1539 

in  Notes,  Torre,  add  The  abbey  was  suppressed  in  1 5  39,  HPRF. 

p.  172    in  LIST ^  for  §  Sempringham,  read  Sempringham 

p.  174    in  LIST,  Marlborough, /or  +1199  .  .  .  1538-9,  read  — 1199- 
1200  .  .  .  1539 

in  LIST,  PouLTON, /or  1347-8  1539-40,  read  1348-50  1539 
in  Notes,  Marlborough,  for  Foundation  .  .  .  Mon.y  read  King 
John  took  this  house  under  his  protection  in  11 99-1 200,  H.  F. 
Chettle  and  J.  L.  Kirby,  in  VCH. 

in  Notes,  PouLTON,/<?r  Foimdation  .  .  .  Mon,,  read  Founded  as 
a  chapel  for  five  chaplains  in  1348  and  granted  to  Sempringham 
in  1350;  surrendered  by  the  prior  and  two  canons 
in  1539;  W-  P-  Chettle,  in  VCH. 

p.  177    in  Notes,  after  Wj/hebam^  add 

This  list  is  by  no  means  complete  and  further  research  will 
doubtless  add  many  other  convents  of  nuns  to  which  priests 
or  brothers  of  regular  orders  were  attached. 
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Rhfs  W.  Hays  points  out  that  this  was  the  case  at  Usk;   a 
reference  to  a  prior's  pension  appears  in  Harley  Ra/Is^  No.  8, 
and  to  monks  serving  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  Usk,  1330,  in 
Add.  Charters^  534*' 
p.  1 79    in  LIST,  Edington,  for  1352,  read  1 3  5  2-8 

in  lASTyfar  f  §  Kutbin      Denbigh        ipo       ij)j       See  notes 
read  f  §  Ruthin  Denbigh       i^io     1479  (?)      Became 

-1478  secular 

in  Notes,  Edington,  add  V.  also  J.  L.  Kirby,  in  VCH;  eighteen 
brethren  in  1382. 
in  Notes,  Ruthin,    for  Ruthin,  read  Ruthin.  ;  add : — 

The  following  extracts  appear  in  Papal  Rifg.,  XIII,  625-6. 
24  October  1478,  *  to  Thomas  Pyle,  a  monk  of  Dundraynan, 
O.  Cist.,  in  the  diocese  of  Whitherne.  License,  at  his  recent 
petition  (containing  that  with  license  of  the  abbot  and  convent 
of  the  above  monastery,  of  which  he  is  a  monk,  professed  of  the 
same  order,  he  is  living  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  Ruthtyn  * 
[sic]y  called  of  the  institution  of  Bonshommes,  O.S.A.  [in  the 
diocese  of  St.  Andrews]  and  there  by  the  order  and  the  persuasion 
of  the  temporal  lord  has  gathered  together  the  convent  which  had 
been  dispersed,  and  desires  to  migrate  thereto  and  serve  God 
therein  for  his  lifetime,  under  its  habit  and  the  said  order  of  St. 
Augustine)  to  migrate  from  the  said  monastery  of  Dundraynan 
and  the  Gstercian  order  to  the  said  monastery  oiFSt.  Peter  and  the 
order  of  St.  Augustine.  .  .  .  with  indult  to  enjoy  all  privileges 
granted  to  the  said  monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  the  convent 
thereof. 

p.  698:  Under  date  21  June  1479,  ^  petition  of  Edmund 
Grey,  lord  of  Ruthin,  records  that  at  Ruthin,  in  the  diocese  of 
Bangor.  .  .  .  the  house  called  a  chantry  or  hospital  was  built 
by  the  predecessors  of  Edmund  Grey,  lord  of  the  place,  by  license, 
with  a  cemetery  and  baptismal  font  .  .  .  for  as  many  secular 
chaplains  as  could  be  maintained  with  such  endowment.  Later 
on,  Edmund  Grey  got  the  house  erected  into  a  priory  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustine  for  divers  canons.  He  now  makes 
petition  that  as  they  have  abandoned  it,  it  should  return  to  its 
pristine  state. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  editor  of  this  volume  {Papal  Rjg. 
vol.  Xni,  proof)  made  a  mistake  in  identifying  Ruthtyn 
(pp.  625-6)  with  Restenneth  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews. 
Restenneth  was  a  dependency  of  Jedburgh  Abbey,  O.S.A., 
and  cannot  possibly  have  been  a  house  of  Bonshommes. 
In  May  1476,  Restenneth  is  described  as  not  conventual  and  as 
appropriated  to  Jedburgh,  ibid.  p.  507;  in  April  1484,  Restenet 
appears  as  a  priory,  O.S.A.,  annexed  to  Jedburgh,  ibid.  p.  169. 
All  the  evidence,  with  the  evidence  for  Bonshommes  pre- 
viously given,  points  to  Ruthtyn  being  Ruthin  in  Denbighshire, 
in  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  it  is  in  the  isolated  portion  of  that 
diocese  so  that  it  is  sometinies  given  as  in  the  surrounding 
diocese  of  St.  Asaph  by  mistake.    In  that  case,  Thomas  Pyle, 
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coming  to  Ruthin  some  time  before  October  1478,  gathered 
together  the  convent  which  he  found  to  be  dispersed;  but  his 
efforts  were  unsuccessful  as  in  the  following  June  Edmund  Grey, 
who  had  himself  introduced  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  reported 
that  the  canons  had  abandoned  it  again. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  journey  from  Dundrennan  to  Ruthin, 
mostly  by  sea,  would  be  far  easier  and  shorter  than  a  journey 
from  Dundrennan  to  Restenneth. 
p.  180    in  LIST,  Easton /or  114^,  read  124;;  125 1 

for  1538,  read  1556 
in  Notes,  Easton,  add  V,  H.  F.  Chettle,  in  VCH. 

THE  MENDICANT  FRIARS 

p.  185  in  Notes,  Hartlepool,  add  KWE  suggests  that  the  reference 
to  Franciscans  at  this  place  may  be  due  to  a  copyist's  error, 
in  LIST,  delete 

Jarrow  Durham  — iz83(?)  +13^9  York 

in  Notes,  delete  Jarrow  note.     (The  particulars  given  refer  to 
Yarm,  KWE,  v.  Little,  in  VCH,  Yorks,,  iii.  282.) 
in  LIST,  Lancaster, /<?r  —1260,  read  1260 
in  LIST,  Leicester, /(?r  —1252,  read  —1284-5 
in  Notes,  Leicester,  add  The  first  reliable  evidence  is  a  reference 
of  1284;    there  were  thirty-two  friars  in   1334-5;    v,  R.  A. 
McKinley,  in  VCH,  lutes,,  ii.  34. 

p.  1 86    in  LIST,  Newcastle  under  \jns&,for  1539,  ^^^  '53^ 

in  Notes,  Newcastle  under  Lyme,  add  Edward  II,  on  a  visit  in 
1323,  found  twelve  friars  here.  Dr.  Hilda  Johnstone,  in  VCH, 
who  gives  suppression  date  as  1538. 

p.  187    in  LIST,  Salisbury,  y^r  — 1281,  read  1281 

p.  190    in  Notes,  Canterbury,  yir  1948,  read  1498 

p.  191    in  LIST,  Hartlepool, ybr  —1239,  rW  — 1240 

in  Notes,  after  Doncaster  note,  read  Dunwich.     There  were 

twenty  friars  in  1 277. 

in  Notes,  Durham,  after  appears  to  exist,  read  This  deals  with 

the  provision  of  suitable  gowns  for  the  friars  of  Durham  and 

with  a  stipend  for  the  chaplain  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  Durham, 

Uberate  RjoII  24  Hen.  Ill,  m.  2  5 .     The  same  chaplain  is  mentioned 

immediately  after  the  Hartlepool  entry,  ibid.,  25  Hen.  Ill,  m.  23. 

From  this  it  seems  possible  that  the  Franciscans  first  settled  at 

the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  in  Durham,  but,  meeting  with  opposition, 

moved  to  Hartlepool  in  the  following  year. 

in  Notes,  Hartlepool,  add  V.  also  Liberate  Roll,  25  Hen.  Ill, 

m.  23,  and  Durham,  supra, 

in  Notes,  Leicester,  for  The  house  was  surrendered  by  the 

warden  and  seven  other  friars,  read  The  house  was  surrendered 

by  the  warden  and  six  other  friars,  L.  and  P.,  XIJI.  ii.  307. 

p.  193    in  LIST,  Preston, /(?r  c.  1260,  read  —1260 
in  LIST,  Stafford, ybr  1539,  '"^^  ^53^ 
In  Notes,  after  Southampton  .  .  .  1498,  v.  infra,  read 
Stafford.     V.  Dr.  Hilda  Johnstone,  in  VCH 
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p.  194    in  LIST,  ^AXB^for  — 1351,  read  1358 

in  Notes,  Ware,  add  Foundation,  KWEy  citing  CaL  Pat.  Rolls, 

133S-40,  p.  14. 

p.  196    in  LIST,  AppuBSYyfor  c,  1281,  read  —1300 
in  LIST,  BLAKENBr,/or  IZ96,  read  — 1316 
in  Notes,  Applbbt,  add  The  earliest  reliable  evidence  seems  to  be 
1300,  RM^±i,  citing  Uber  quotidtanus  contrarotulatoris  garderobae 
ii^^i^oOy  p.  40. 

in  Notes,  Blakenet,  ^s^The  earliest  authentic  reference  appears 
to  be  1 3 16,  RU^JB,  citing  Cd.  Pat,  Ro/Jsy  ijij-i^  p.  449. 

p.  197    in  LIST,  Chester,  yi?r  1279,  read  1277 

in  LIST,  Coventry,  delete  I  &  n,/ar  +/2<f7(?),  read  1342 
in  LIST,  Ipswich, /(v  c.  1278,  read  ^iijj 
in  Notes,  Chester, /or  Foundation  as  in  Mon.,  vi.  1570,  read 
Mentioned  in    1277,  KWEy  citing  PRO,  Exch,   Accts.y   350, 
No.  23,  m.  2. 

in  Notes,  Coventry,  add  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  house  was 
founded  as  a  new  house  in  1342  and  there  seems  to  be  no  evi- 
dence for  any  settiement  before  that  time,  RH^E. 
in  Notes,  Ipswich,  add  The  foundation  date  should  be  —1277, 
KWEy  citing  PRO,  Exch.  Accts.y  3  50,  No.  23,  m.  2. 

p.  198    in  LIST,  Marlborough, /v  —13 18,  read  13 16 

in  LIST,  Newcastle  upon  TyNE,/or  —1272,  read  —1262 
in  LIST,  Northampton, /<?r  — 1271,  read  —1270 
in  LIST,  Nottingham, /(v  —1272,  read  — 1271 
in  LIST,  Plymouth, /or  13 14,  read  1289 

in  Notes,  Marlborough,  add  The  house  was  actually  founded  in 
13 16,  RIPE,  citing  Cal,  Pat.  Rollsy  i^i^-ijy  p.  378. 
in  Notes,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  add  The  friary  was  established 
on  a  site  without  the  walls  before  1262,  and  the  Wall  Knoll  site 
must  therefore  be  a  second  acquisition,  RIFE,  citing  Usts  and 
Indexes,  zvii.  4. 

in  Notes,  Northampton,  add  Founded  before  1270,  RIFE, 
citing  Close  Rolls,  12^3-/2,  p.  231. 

in  Notes,  Nottingham,  add  Founded  before  1271,  RWE,  citing 
Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1266-72,  p.  531. 

in  Notes,  Plymouth,  for  Foimdation,  G.  Oliver,  Monasticon 
Dwec.  Exon.  (1846),  p.  152,  read  RWE  has  communicated  the 
following  particulars:  The  foundation  date  should  read  1289 
instead  of  13 14  {Usts  and  Indexes,  xvii.  20;  an  inquisition  by 
the  sheriff  of  Devon  on  alienation  of  land  at  Sutton  to  the 
Carmelites  of  Bristol).  Mentioned  in  1296  at  Sutton  {CaL  Pat. 
Rolls  12^2-1301,  p.  205 — ^though  index  of  this  vol.  mis- 
takenly assigns  Sutton  to  Yorkshire).  The  reference  for 
1305-6,  given  below  for  Sutton,  Yorks.,  likewise  applied  to  this 
Sutton  at  Plymouth.  V.  Surtees  Soc.  xxxi.  42,  a  mortuary  roll 
of  ^.  1470:  "Fratrum  Ordinis  .  .  .  de  Monte  Carmeli  Suttone 
aliis  Plymoth." 

p.  199    in  LIST,  delete 

Sutton         Yorks.         —1305-6         (?)         United  to  Hull(?) 
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in  Notes,  delete  Sutton  and  notes  {KWE  shows  that  this  Sutton 
was  not  in  Yorkshire  but  at  Plymouth,  v.  supra). 
in  LIST,  Winchester, /?r  1278,  read^iidZ 
in  Notes,  Winchester,  add  The  date  of  foundation  should  read 
—  1268,  KWEy  citing  Cal.  Close  Rolls^  1264-8^  p.  465. 
p.  200    in  LIST,  GoRLESTON,  far  — 1311,  read  c.  i26i-3(?);    —1277 
in  Notes,  Gorleston,  add  It  was  founded  probably  in  c.  1 261-3 
and  was  fully  established  by  1277  when  there  were  apparently 
twenty  friars  as  Edward  I  made  a  grant  of  thirteen  shillings  and 
fouipence  for  two  days  {PKO  Exch.  Accts,\  Amounts  Various 
E  101-350,  No.  23,  n.  2),  communicated  by  Rev.  B.  Hackctt, 
O.S.A.,  from  writings  of  Rev.  F.  Roth,  O.S.A.   KWE  suggests 
that  this  is  the  ''  prior  et  fratres  hermitarum  de  Gosle  ordinis 
sancti  Augustini  '*  of  the  act  analysed  in  Cdl.  Pat,  RoUs^  1266- 

p.  201    in  LIST,  Huntingdon, /or  —1265,  rW  — 1258 

in  LIST,  Newport, /(TT  (?)  (in  column  "  Fd."),  read  —1377 

in  LIST,  Northampton, /(?r  1275,  read  1323 

in  LIST,  Norwich,  yi?r  c,  1272,  readc,  1290 

in  Notes,  HuNTiNGDON,/(?r  Foundation,  Cal,  Pat,  Rollf,  i2jS-'66, 

p.  603,  read  Foundation,  KWE  citing  Cal,  Close  Kollf,  12^6-^^ 

p.  262. 

in  Notes,  Newport,  add  Though  the  date  of  actual  foundation 

has  not  been  discovered,  this  Austin  Friary  was  in  existence  in 

1377;  the  manuscript  mentioned  by  Tanner  is  University  Coll., 

Oxford  MS.  97  and  contains  a  text  of  a  sermon  by  Friar  Gregory, 

published  by  H.  G.  Pfander  in  Popular  Sermon  of  the  Medieval 

Friar  in  England  (New  York,  1937);    communicated  by  Rev. 

B.  Hackett,  O.S.A. 

in  Notes,  Northampton,  add  In  spite  of  what  is  said  in  VCH 

KWE  considers  that  — 1275  is  probably  too  early  as  act  of  1323 

(CaL  Pat,  Kol/Sy  1^21-4,  p.  240)  looks  like  foundation;  he  points 

out  that  the  house  does  not  appear  in  two  lists  of  royal  alms  to 

mendicants  of  Northampton  in  1299  and  1300  (Liber  quotidianus 

contrarotulatoris  garderobae  I2^p-ij00y  pp.  31,  34). 

in  Notes,  Norwich,  add  KWE  considers  that  c,  1 272  is  too  early 

for  the  foundation  as  he  has  found  no  reference  prior  to  1290 

and  as  the  house  is  absent  from  a  list  of  five  mendicant  convents 

there  getting  royal  alms  (PRO  Exch,  Accts,  350,  No.  23,  m.  i). 

p.  202    in  LIST,  KYEy  for  —1350,  read  1364 

in  LIST,  Shrewsbury, yor  1298,  rW  — 1269 

in  LIST, /or 

SmrmNGTON     Warwicks      1260      (?)      Lincoln(?)      read 

Shuttington  Warwicks,      1260      (?)  — 

in  LIST,  Stafford, /(?r  1539,  ^^  ^3^ 

in  LIST,  for 

Whittlesey    Mere    Hunts,    c,  1260    (?)    Cambridge(?)    read 

Whittlesey    Mere  Hunts,     c,  1260    (?)  — 

in  Notes,  Rye,  add  The  original  foundation  was  apparendy  in 

1364,  KWEy  citing  Lasts  and  Indexes,  xii.  537. 
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in  Notes,  Shrewsbury, /or  V.  Cal,  Pat.  Ro/lr,  iipi-i^oiy  p.  52, 

read  The  foundation  should  be  dated  —1269,  also  mentioned  in 

1284,  Liberate  Ro/Jsy  53  Hen.  m,  m.  10,  and  PRO,  Excb.  Accts.y 

351,  No.  1 5,  both  cited  by  KWE  who  points  out  that  the  acts  of 

1298  {Cal,  Pat.  Ro/Is,  1 2^2-1  joiy  p.  52)  seems  to  involve  a  move 

to  another  site. 

in  Notes,  for  Shuttington,  read  Shuttington.    add  The   only 

reference  stipulates  no  order,  KWE. 

in  Notes,  Stafford,  add  V.  also  Dr.  Hilda  Johnstone,  in  VCH. 

in  Notes,  for  Whittlesey  Mere,  read  Whittlesey  Mere,  add  The 

only  reference  stipulates  no  order,  KWE. 

p.  204    line  9,  after  Chettle  read 

The  Netherlands'  branch  of  the  Cruciferi,  to  which  the  English 
houses  belonged,  was  introduced  and  organised  at  Huy,  in 
Belgium,  in  121 1,  by  Blessed  Theodore  de  Celles  who  died  in 
1236.  This  was  not  a  mendicant  order;  but  in  1537  the 
Crutched  Friars  were  expressly  included  in  the  five  orders  placed 
under  Ingworth's  jurisdiction  when  he  was  commissioned  to 
visit  all  houses  of  Mendicants  in  England,  v.  L.  andP.^  xiii  (I),  225. 
Besides  the  houses  listed  below,  several  Hospitals  are  classed 
as  Cruciferi  in  documents  of  the  fifteenth  century:  Burton 
Lazars  (of  the  Order  of  St.  Lazarus)  in  1456;  London,  St. 
Thomas  of  Aeon  (a  military  order)  in  the  same  year;  St. 
Bartholomew's  Gloucester  (O.S.A.)  in  1477;  and  Ospringe,  in 
Kent,  belonged  to  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
in  LIST,  Colchester,  for  —1235,  read  —  1 23  5  (  ?) 
in  Notes,  Colchester,  add  R.  W.  Emery  considers  that  it  is 
improbable  that  there  were  Crutched  Friars  in  England  as  early 
*  as  1235  and  he  suggests  that  there  was  only  a  simple  hospital 
here  at  that  time. 

in  Notes,  Kildale,  add  A  close  was  still  called  Saynt  Yld's 
Garth  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

p.  204-5     Crutched  Friars  to  follow,  after  I  have  seen  KWE^s  article 
in  Catholic  Historical  Keview. 

p.  205  in  LIST,  London, /(?r  1249,  read  i249(?) ;  for  1298,  read  1269 
in  LIST,  York,  for  +1307,  read  +1^0 j(?) 
in  Notes,  London,  for  the  first  foundation  appears  .  .  .  (D.  M. 
B.  Ellis),  read  R.  W.  Emery  says  that  he  has  found  no  evidence 
of  a  settlement  in  London  as  early  as  1249,  the  first  reference  to 
the  house  being  in  1 269  (Liberate  Kolby  jj  Hen.  Ill  m.  6),  with 
another  reference  in  1270  {Cal.  Close  KollSy  1268-^2^  p.  232), 
after  which  the  priory  clearly  had  a  continuous  history  until  the 
suppression. 

in  Notes,  York,  add  R.  W.  Emery  knows  of  no  evidence  of  a 
settlement  at  York  and  he  suggests  that  the  allusions  should 
apply  to  Kildale. 

in  Notes,  Keigate,  add  It  is  called  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  Pat.  20,  Edw.  I.,  Tanner  p.  542. 

p.  206    in  LIST,  Bristol, /(?r  (?),  read  +iz%(i 

in  LIST,  King's  Lynn,  for  (?),  rW  +1300 
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in  Notes,  Bristol,  add  Dissolved  after   1286,  RWE^  citing 
Reg,  Bp,  Godfrey  Gifford^  ii.  296. 

in  Notes,  King's  Lynn,  add  Dissolved  after  1300,  RIFE,  citing 
Uber  quotidianus  contrarotulatoris  garderobae^  1 299-1 300,  p.  36. 
p.  207    in  LIST,  Northampton, ybr  —1303,  read  1300-3 
in  LIST,  Stamford, /<?r  (?),  read  +  1^00 
in  LIST,  Worcester,  y«r  (?),  read  +11^4 
in  Notes,  Northampton,  ^Dissolved  between  1300  and  1303, 
KWEy  citing  Uber  quotidiarms  contrarotiJatoris  garderobae^  i299~ 
1300,  p.  34. 

in  Notes,  Worcester,  add  Dissolved  after  1284,  KWBy  citing 
PKOy  Exch,  Accts,  351,  No.  15. 

HOUSES  OF  NUNS 

p.  209    in  LIST,  AMESBURT,yir  980,  read  979 

in  Notes,  Amesbury  {l,f)  after  became  an  ordinary  Benedictine 

priory,  read  An  attempt  to  revive  the  Fontevrault  connection 

was  made  in  1479,  ^'  ^*  ®*  P^g^>  i^  VCH. 
p.  210    in  LIST,  Blithbury, yj?r  1535,  read  —  i3oo(?) 

in  LIST,  Brewood,  for  r.  11 89,  read  —  1 1 5  o(  ?) 

in  Notes,  Blithbury,  for  It  was  a  small  priory  ...    1535, 

read  It  was  a  small  priory  and  appears  to  have  been  merged  in 

Brewood  before  1300,  f.  J.  L.  Kir  by,  in  VCH. 

in  Notes,  Brewood,  add  There  appears  to  be  evidence  that  nuns 

were  established  here  by  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century; 

there  were  three  nuns  besides  the  prioress  in  1 5  21 ;  r.  J.  L.  Kirby, 

in  VCH, 
p.  212    in  LIST,  after  Hamme,  read 

Hampole       Yorks.  W.       Priory       —       —11 56       -{'iioo(?) 

Became  Cistercian 

In  Notes,  after  Hamme  note,  read 

in  Notes,  Farewell,  add  There  were  five  nuns,  including  the 

prioress,  in  1527,  v,  J.  L.  Kirby,  in  VCH 

Hampole.     In  11 56  it  was  ordained  that  the  nuns  should  be  of 

the  Benedictine  order,  but  by  the  thirteenth   century  it  was 

included  in  the  Gstercian  order,  see  p.  223. 
p.  213     in  Notes,  Kington  St.  Michael,  addln  c,  1493  there  were  nine 

nuns  besides  the  prioress,  J.  L.  Kirby,  in  VCH, 

in  Notes,  Langley,  add  R.  A.  McKinley,  in  VCH^  luics.^  ii. 

3-4,  shows  that  the  nunnery  must  have  been  founded  after 

II 29,  as  the  nuns  came  from  Farewell,  and  before  11 60;    he 

gives  the  number  of  nuns  inc.  1354  as  twelve, 
p.  217    in  Notes,  Polesworth,  tf<i/The  "  Ciuniac  abbess  and  convent  ** 

of  Polesworth  are  recorded  in  1399,  Papal Rig,^  V.  199. 
p.  218    in  Notes,  Shaftesbury,  add  A  prebendal  establishment  was 

attached  to  the  nunnery,  see  p.  3  5  5 . 
p.  219    in  LIST,  Stone,  yi?r  c,  1 122-5,  read  —113 5 

in  Notes,  Stone,  for  granted  to  Kenilworth  in  11 22-5,  read 

granted  to  Kenilworth  before  1135,  /CD. 
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p.  220    in  LIST,  Thicket, yir  1 536-7,  read  1559 

in  LIST,  WiLBERFOSS,/flr  1539  (^)>  ^^^  ^539 

in  Notes,  Usk,  add  A  prior  and  monks  are  mentioned  at  Usk, 

see  p.  177,  supra. 

p.  221     in  LIST,  Wilton, /(?r  871,  read  890 

in  LIST,  YeddinghA|i,  for  1 5  39  (  ?),  read  1539 

in  Notes,  WiLTON,/flr  When  refounded  on  a  new  site  in  871,  read 

When  refoimded  on  a  new  site  in  890  (Elizabeth  Crittall,  with 

ref.,  in  KCH), 

after  eighty  nuns,  read  There  were  forty-four  professed  nims  in 

1 44 1,  twenty  three,  plus  seventeen  awaiting  profession,  in  1464, 

and  fourteen,  plus  sixteen  awaiting  profession,  in  1485,  VCHy 

ttt  supra. 

p.  222     in  Notes,  after  Sewardsky^  ^i^Polesworth  is  referred  to  as  Cluniac 

in  1399,  ^'  ^^P^^t  p-  ^17- 

in  UST,  BAYSDALE,y»r  1536-7,  read  1539 

p.  223     in  LIST,  HAMPOLE,yJ?rr.  1170        1539 

read — 11  j  6  1539  Originally  Benedictine 
1200  (?) 
in  Notes,  Hampole,  addW.  Holtzmann,  in  Papstewrkunden  in  Eug., 
B.  3  (1952),  p.  161,  cites  MS.  Bodl.  Dodsworth  (41 51)  [Dods- 
worth's  Monasticon  Boreale  III]  as  summarizing  a  bull  of  Adrian 
IV  in  II 5 6  ordaining  that  the  nuns  of  Hampole  shall  be  of  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict, 
in  LIST,  HANDALE,ybr  f.  1539,  ^^^  ^539 

p.  226    in  LIST,  Wykeham,  for  1 5 39-40,  read  1539 

p.  227    in  LIST,  Canonsleigh,  for  1 5 39  ( ?),  read  1539 

p.  228  in  Notes,  Grace  Dieu,  add  V.  also  R.  A.  McKinley,  in  VCHy 
LeUs.y  ii.  27,  who  gives  fourteen  nuns  here  in  14 14-18  and  the 
same  number  in  1428. 

p.  229    in  LIST,  hACOCKy  for  1232      1538,     read  1230-2      1539 

in  Notes,  Lacock,  jfer  The  abbess  and  eighteen  nuns.  .  .  .  Mon. 
read  Founded  in  1230,  the  first  nuns  being  veiled  in  1232;  the 
nunnery  was  served  by  three  chaplains,  later  four,  and  there  were 
twenty-two  nims  in  1395,  at  least  seventeen  in  1445,  and  fourteen 
in  1473,  H-  M.  Chew,  in  VCH.  The  abbess  and  sixteen  nuns 
including  novices,  received  pensions  after  the  surrender,  v. 
Willis^  ii,  Ap.  p.  28. 

p.  230    in  LIST,  GuYZANCEj/flT  —1500,  read c.  1349-50  (?) 

in  Notes,  Guyzance,  add  The  nunnery  probably  became  extinct 
as  a  result  of  the  Black  Death.  It  became  a  cell  of  Alnwick 
Abbey  for  two  canons,  one  being  called  master,  v.  P.  N.  Black- 
mund,  Mon.  Premonstratense^  ii.  (1952),  57. 

p.  232  in  Notes,  Chewstoke,  add  The  site  was  excavated  in  1953, 
TbeTimeSy  11/8/1953. 

KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS  AND  HOSPITALLERS 

p.  236    in  LIST,  London:  Old  Temple, /<?r  1184,  read  1161 

London:  New  Temple, /at  1184,  read  1161 
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in  Notes,  London,  The  Temple,  for  1184,  riod  in  1161,  r. 
Dr.  Rose  Graham,  in  Journal  Brit.  Arch,  Soc.  Ser.  HI,  vol.  xvi 

(1953). 
p.  242    in  LIST,  Dauby,  for  +11 54,  read  —1206 

in  Notes,  Dalby,  for  Founded  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11, 

Mon.y  read  According  to  Mon.  this  was  founded  early  in  the 

reign  of  Henry  11,  but  R.  A.  McKinley,  in  VCH^  LeUs.y  ii.  52, 

gives  1206  as  the  earliest  certain  date. 

p.  248    in  Notes,  Yeaveley,  add  Yeaveley  was  a  hermitage  in  the  first 

place,  Mon. 

HOSPITALS 

p.  253     in  LIST y  for  Bathel,  read  §  Bathel 

in  LIST,  BEDWYN,/?r  (?)  (in  D.  col.),  read  +  1560 

in  LIST,/<7r  Beighton,  read  Beightonfields 

in  Notes,  Bathel.  add  Or  Badele.  illustrated  and  described  in 

Country  Ufe,  22/7/1949. 

in  Notes,  Bedwyn,  add  Mentioned  in  1360,  Wilts.  Inq.  p.m. 

1327-77  (Index  Lib.),  264. 

in   Notes,  for  Beighton,   read  Beightonfields.    Delete  C£. 

Beighton,  Derbjrshire. 
p.  255     in  LIST,  BLYTH,yer  J*/. /(^AffE.  .  .  .  J'tf^  Hodsock  rW 

St.  John  E.  iipp        1446  L         at  Hodsock,  q.v. 

St.  John  E.        1446         NS  ST         in  Blyth 

in  Notes,  after  Blyth,  St.  Edmund,  read 

Blyth,  St.  John  E.    The  leper  hospital  of  St.  John  was  in 

the  township  of  Hodsock,  see  p.  278.     In  1446  it  was  erected  and 

newly  constructed  within  the  town  of  Blyth  for  lodging  poor 

strangers  and  pregnant  women.     Ginon  Raine,  in  Hist.  ofBljtb 

(i860)  148-9,  suggests  that  the  hospital  in  Hodsock,  being  in  a 

state  of  decay  and  with  no  lepers  remaining,  was  moved  at  the 

above  date  into  Blyth  where  it  was   refounded  and   newly 

constructed, 
p.  257    in  LIST,  Bradford  on  Avon,  St.  Margaret,  delete  Shaftesbury 

Abbey 

in  LIST,  Bradford  on  Avon,  for 

St.  Katherine        (?)         (?)         (?)        read 

St.  Katherine        (?)       NS  A        Shaftesbury  Abbey 

in  LIST,  after  Brentford,  SS.  Anne  and  Louis,  read 

SS.  Eligius  and  Anthony         — 1441 

in  Notes,  Bradford  on  Avon,  St.  Katherine, /^rRAfC,  p.  328. 

ready  RAfC,  p.  328,  and  Wilts.  Archaeol.  Mag.  v.  342-5. 

in  Notes,  Brentford,  add  A  hospital  of  SS.  Eligius  and  Anthony 

is  recorded  (1441)  as  being  repaired  (RAfC),  citing  Keg.  Abp. 

Ktmpe  f .  21 .     It  was  possibly  the  same  as  SS.  Anne  and  Louis  (  ?). 
p.  258     in  LIST,  Bristol, /^r  St.  Mark,  read  St.  Mark,  Billeswick 
p.  260    in  LIST,  after  Buckingham,  Barton's,  read 

Bungay        Suffolk      St.  John  and  St.  Mary      (?)      (?)      (?) 

in  Notes,  after  Buckingham,  Barton's,  read 
Bungay,  see  note,  p.  366. 
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in  LIST,  Burton  LAZARS^for  — 1146,  read  1138-62 
in  Notes,  Burton  Lazars,  add  The  foundation  must  have  been 
after  1138  and  before  11 62;  shortly  before  the  dissolution  the 
"  very  hit  hospital  and  collegiate  church  "  had  a  master  and  eight 
brothers,  but  apparently  only  one  poor  person  was  maintained; 
V.  R.  A.  McKinley,  in  VCH^  ILeks.^  ii.  56-9.  Burton  Lazars  is 
given  as  of  order  Cruciferi  in  1456,  Papal  Reg.^  XI.  126. 
p.  261    in  LIST,  CALNE,yflr  1202,  read  —1202 

in  Notes,  Cannocky  add  Also  recorded  in  Pipe  Ro/i  1241-2  (cd. 
H.  L.  Cannon,  191 8,  p.  10). 
p.  262    in  LIST,  after  Cardiff,  read 

Castle  Bytham      Lines.       St.  John  B.       — 1186      (?)      (?) 

in  LIST,  for  Carlton  h  Moorland  .  .  .  {Las^arus^  read 

Carlton     Lines.     St.  Lazarus     — 1301      (?)      L      (Lazarus) 

LE  Moorland 
in  LIST,  after  Carlton  le  Moorland,  read 
Cargoll        Cornwall        —1307        (?)        L 
in  Notes,  after  Cardiff,  read 

Castle  Bttham.    A  charter  gives  a  bovate  of  land  to  the 
hospital  of  St.  John  B.,  Sir  Chris  Hatton^s  Sealy  in  Nortbants. 
Record  J*.,  XV.  No.  198  (RMC). 
in  Notes,  yir  Carlton  le  Moorland  .  .  .  302,  read 

Carlton  le  Moorland.     V.  RMC,  p.  302.    There  were 
four  lepers  in  this  hospital,  v,  VCH,  Leics,,  ii.  37. 
in  Notes,  after  Carlton  le  Moorland,  read 

Cargoix.     Lepers  recorded  in  Wills   of  Bishop   Bitton, 
—  1307  (RMC). 
X  263    in  LIST,  delete  Chadelington  Devon  .  .  .;  now  identified  as 
Chillington,  V,  infra. 

in  LIST,  Chester,  St  Giles, /(w  13  c.(?),  read  —1239 
in  Notes,  delete  Chadelington  .  .  .  Chadleigh(?);   now  iden- 
tified as  Chillington,  v.  infra. 

in  Notes,  Chester,  St.  Giles,  Boughton,  add  Recorded  in 
1239,  Liberate  Roll,  i.  416. 
>.  264    in  LIST,  after  Childret,  read 

Chillington        Devon        —        —1307        (?)        L 

in  LIST,  for  Cboseky  .  .  .  (Lazarus),  read 

Choselet    Norfolk     St.  Lazarus     — 1291     —1428     (Lazarus) 

in  Notes,  after  Childret,  read 

Chillington.     V.  RMC,  p.  287,  n.  i  (Chadelington);    now 
identified  as  Chillington. 

in  Notes,  for  Cboseley.  V.  RMC,  p.  306,  read  Choselet.     V. 
RMC,  p.  306  and  VCH,  Leics.,  ii.  37. 
).  266    in  LIST,  after  Coventry;  Gild  Merchant,  read 

Coygon        Cornwall  —  —1307        (?)        L 

in  Notes,  after  Coventry,  Gild  Merchant,  read 

CoYGON.    Lepers  recorded  in  Wills  of  Bishop  Bitton,  —  1 307 
(RMC),  but  not  yet  identified. 
>.  267    in  LIST,  for  Denbury  .  .  .  L,  read 

Denbury       Devon       —        — -^i^/        (?)        -L 
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in  Notes,  for  Denbury,  read  Denbury,  add  Probably  only  two 
lepers  from  the  amount  shown,  (RAfC). 
p.  268    in  LIST,  Devizes,  St.  John  B.,  for  —1207,  nad  —1207  or 

-i}i4(?) 

in  LIST,  Devizes,  St.  James, ^er^.  1540,  nadc,  1357-8 

in  LIST,  after  Devizes,  St.  James,  read 

(Devizes)        New  Almshouse        — 1491        +1501        A 
in  Notes,  Devizes,  St.  John  B.,  add  V.  H.  F.  Chettlc  and 

Elizabeth  Crittall,  in  VCH. 

in  Notes,  Devizes,  SS.  James  and  Denis,  Southbroom,  add 

A  chapel  was  built  in  1 23  2 ;  it  had  apparendy  become  a  hermitage 

in  1337-8;  V.  VCHyUt  supra  (SouTUBKOOu). 

in  Notes,  after  Devizes,  St.  James,  read 

Devizes,  New  Almshouse.    Founded  before  1491 ;   see  note, 

p.  366. 

in  Notes,  Dover,  St.  Mary,  or  Maison  Dieu,  add  Given  as  of 

the  order  of  St.  Mary  in  1457-8,  Papal Keg,^  XI.  159. 
p.  269    in  LIST,  Durham,  after  Hospitium,  read 

St.Cuthbert        (?)        +1532        Aw        Cathedral  Priory 

in  Notes,  before  Eagle,  read 

Durham,  St.  Cuthbert  infra  Infirmaria,  before  the  gate,  (RAfC), 

citing  Hunter  MS.  (Durham  Cathedral  Lib.),  XXXVH,  in  which 

it  is  stated  that  there  were  six  women  inmates  in  1532. 
p.  270    in  Notes,  Exeter,  St.  John  B.,  add  Called  "  of  the  Hospital 

of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  "  in  Papa/ Reg,^  XII.  738;  but  O.S.A. 

Hospitallers  and  Cruciferi  are  also  so  described  in  Ireland, 
p.  271     in  Notes,  Farley,  add  Of  the  order  of  St.  William  of  the  Desert, 

(RAfC),  citing  Cal,  Pat.  Ro/ls,  37  and  39  Hen.  HI,  m.  17  and  16. 

The  hospital  may  have  become  a  hermitage,  as  the  hermitage  of 

Farley  was  robbed  in  143 1,  VCH. 
p.  272    in  LIST,  FowEY,  for  (?)    (?)    A,  read  —  1 307    (?)    L-A 

in  Notes,  Fowey,  add  Lepers  of  Fowey  are  mentioned  in  Wills 

of  Bishop  Bitton,  —1307  (RAfC). 
p.  273    in  Notes,  Gloucester,  St.  Bartholomew,  add  Given  as  order 

of  Cruciferi  in  1477,  Papal  Reg.y  XIII.  ii.  592  {PKO). 
p.  275     in  LIST,  after  Hastings,  read 

Heacham        Norfolk        —        (?)         +1387        L 

in  Notes,  after  Hastings,  read 

Heacham.     John  Qerk  was  chaplain  of  the  house  of  lepers  in 

1387,  {KMC)y  citing  Norwich  Wills  (Br.  Rec.  Soc). 
p.  276    in  LIST,/(?r  Hegene  ...(?)(?),  read 

Hegene  (?)  —  —  —  —  see  note 

in  LIST,  after  Helston,  St.  Mary  M.,  read 

(Helston)      (Cornwall)      Lepers      —1307      (?)      L 

in  LIST,/(?r  Hereford  Hereford  St  Anthony  .  .  .  (Vienne)  read 

Hereford    Hereford    St.  Anthony    —12^4    —    —    {Vienne) 

in  Notes,  yir  Hegene  .  .  .  Unlocated,  read 

Hegene.     (RAfC),  citing  Selden  Soc.,  No.  53,  p.  647;  very 

possibly  "  Eigne ",  referring  to    one    of   the    oudying   leper 

houses  of  Hereford. 
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in  Notes,  after  Helston,  St.  Mary  M.,  read 

Helston,  Lepers  recorded  —1307  in  Wills  of  Bishop  Bitton, 

(RMQ. 

in  Notes,  for  Hereford,  St.  Anthony  ...  p.  164,  read 

Hereford,  St.  Anthony,    Foundation,  RAfC.    The  body  of 

the  church  of  All  Saints  was  assigned  to  the  hospital  of  Vienne  by 

Henry  IE,  G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade,  Herefordshire  (1917),  p.  164; 

But  Dr.  Rose  Graham  (in  Joitm,  Brit.  Arch.  Soc.  Ser  III,  vol.  xvi 

(1953))  sa3rs  that  there  was  no  hospital  here. 
p.  277    in  LIST,  Hertford,  St.  Mary  M.,/flr  —1247,  ^^^  1**0 

in  LIST,  Heytesbury,  yir  c.  1449,  read  1472 

in  LIST,  HiGHAM  Ferrers,  St.  James, /<?r  —1422,  read  c.  1549, 

and /or  (?),  read  Lmw, 

in  Notes,  Hertford,  St.  Mary  Md.  for  Foundation,  VCH,, 

/?i«^  Foundation,  (KMC),  citing  Curia  Keffs  Ro/Jy  77,  ix.  383. 

in  Notes,  Heytesbury,  for  Foundation,  RAfC,  read  V.  J.  L. 

Kirby,  in  VCH. 

in  Notes,  Higham  Ferrers,  St.  James,  for  It  had  ceased  to 

exist  before  the  foundation  of  the  G^llege,  VCHy  NortbantSy  ii. 

179,  read  The  hospital  continued  after  the  foundation  of  the 

college  though  there  may  have  been  no  inmates  apart  from  the 

warden  in  the  early  sixteenth  century,  v.  Rev.  W.  J.  B.  Kerr, 

The  Medieval  Hospital  of  St,  James  of  Higham  Ferrers y  in  Reports  and 

Papers  of  the  Associated  Architectural  Societies  of  Lincoln  .  .  . 

Leicester y  xxxvi,  Pt.  2,  i  fF. 
p.  278    in  LIST,  HoDSOCK,  St.  John  E.,/(?r 

1446        NS        ST,  read 

1446       NS       ST       (in  Blyth,  ^.1^.) 

in  LIST,  HoLBORN,  St.  GUcsfor  iioi         1354  read  iioi     1299 

1354        1539  "99     ^539 

in  LIST,  HoNrroN,/(?r  —1374,  read  —1307  (?) 

in  Notes,  Hodsock,  by  Blyth.  add  It  was  then  newly  constructed 
within  the  town  of  Blyth,  v.  supra. 

in  Notes,  Holborn,  St.  Giles,  for  The  hospital  became  de- 
pendent on  Burton  Lazars  in  1354,  and  from  then  it  appears 
to  have  been  for  the  poor  and  infirm.,  read  The  hospital  became 
dependent  on  Burton  Lazars  in  1299,  p.  VCH,  Leics.y  ii.  37;  it 
later  appears  to  have  been  for  the  poor  and  infirm, 
in  Notes,  Honiton,  <2^  Probably  the  lepers  recorded  in  the  Wills 
of  Bishop  Bitton,  —1307,  (RMC). 

p.  282    in  Notes,  Kirkbt  Lonsdale,  add  Cf.  Teneleshend,  infra, 

p.  283    in  LIST,  LECHLADE,/^r  1472,  rW  +1475 

in  LIST,  Leicester,  SS.  John  E.  and  John  B.for 
c.  1200        c.  1547R         P  Newark  College  read 

—1200        +1548  P         (Austin) 

Newark  College 
in  LIST,  Leicester,  St.  Leonard,  for 
— 1199        —1478        L,  read 
^.1189        ^.1547        (L?)P        Newark  College 
in  Notes,  Lechlade,  add  But  the  hospital  appears  to  have  existent 
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in  1475  when  William  Lovell,  O.S.A.,  the  prior  received  a  dis- 
pensation to  retain  it  even  if  it  was  elective,  'Papd  R/^.,  Xm. 
466  (PRO). 

in  Notes,  Leicester,  Newark, /at  1555,  rtad  1353-4;   add  V. 
also  VCH^  Letcj.y  II  (1954). 
in  Notes,  for  Leicester,  SS.  John  E.  .  .  .  1461,  rgad 

Leicester,  SS.  John  E.  and  John  B.  Foundation,  VCH, 
Mon.y  —1235.  For  a  master,  brethren  and  sisters.  In  1454  it  was 
for  orphans,  pupils,  widows,  poor  and  infirm,  (RMC),  citing 
Rig.  Archbishop  W,  Booths  f.  172  d.  Annexed  to  Newark  College 
in  1479,  ^^^  contained  six  poor  women  in  1 548,  v,  R.  A.  McKinley 
in  KCH,  LeUs.y  ii.  40  i. 

in  Notes,  for  Leicester,  St.  Leonard  .  .  .  Newark  G>llege,  read 
Leicester,  St.  Leonard.  Founded  apparently  before  1189. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  for  lepers  but  no  evidence  of 
this  has  been  found ;  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  for  a  master, 
brothers  and  sisters.  It  was  granted  to  Newark  G>llege  about 
1472  but  apparently  continued  as  a  hospital  under  that  college 
until  the  suppression  of  the  chantries.  V.  R.  A.  McKinley, 
in  VCH,  Leics.,  ii.  41-2. 

p.  284    in  LIST,  Leicester,  SS.  Mary  M.  and  Margaret,  yiv  —1329    (?) 
read  —13 12         16  c.(?) 

in  LIST,  after  Leicester,  SS.  Mary  M.  and  Margaret,  read 
(Leicester)        St.  Bartholomew        —1322        (?)        S 
in  Notes,  Leicester,  SS.  Mart  M  and  Margaret,  for  Ibid. 
read  Ibid,  and  VCH^  Leicj.,  ii.  44. 

in  Notes,  after  Leicester,  SS.  Mart  M.  and  Margaret,  read 
Leicester,  St.  Bartholomew.    An  indulgence  was  granted 
to  the  infirm  of  this  hospital  in  1 322  and  no  other  record  has  been 
found,  p.  VCH,  Leics.y  ii.  45 . 

p.  285     in  LIST,  LiSKEARD,/or  —1379,  ^^^  --^379  ip^  —^307?) 
in  LIST,  after  Liskeard,  read 

Lrrrua  Haverford      Pembroke     —      —1246      (?)      L 
in  Notes,  Liskeard,  i»i/ Possibly  the  same  lepers  as  are  recorded 
in  Wills  of  Bishop  Bitton,  —1307,  (RMQ. 
in  Notes,  after  Liskeard,  read 
Little  Haverford.     V.  Liberate  Ro/I,  iii.  91. 
in  Notes,  Locko,  add  V.  also  R.  A.  McKinley,  in  VCH  Leicj.,  ii. 

37. 
p.  286    in  LIST,  London,  St.  Katherine,  for  Holy  Trinity  Priory,  read 

(Austin)  Holy  Trinity  Priory. 

in  Notes,  London,  St.  Thomas  of  Acon,  add  Given  as  of  the 

order  of  Cruciferi  in  1456,  Papal  Reg,^  xi.  114. 

in  Notes,  London,  St.  Bartholomew,  Smithfield,  addDt.  Rose 

Graham,  in  Joum.  Brit.  Arch.  Soc,  Ser.  Ill,  vol.  xvi  (1953),  says 

that  the  independence  of  this  hospital  was  not  officially  recognized 

until  1420. 

in  Notes,  London,  St.  Katherine  by  the  Tower,  add  Given  as 

of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine  in  1478,  Papa/  Reg.,  XIII.  ii.  589 

(PRO). 
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p.  288    in  LIST,  after  Lorwing,  reaJ 

Loughborough       Leics.        —        — 1301        (?)        S 
in  Notes,  after  Lorwing  note,  read 

Loughborough.    Only  record,  1301,  R.  A.  McKinley,  in 
VCHy  L^ics.y  ii.  45 . 

p.  289    in  LIST,  Lutterworth, /<?r  — 1218     +1577        P,  read 

^.1219        NS  PT  (Austin) 

in  LIST,  after  Macclesfield,  read 
Madron        Q)mwall       —        —1307        (?)        L 
in  Notes,  for  Lutterworth  .  .  .  £26,  Mon.y  read 

Lutterworth,  St.  John  B.  (and  St.  Anthony),  built  in,  or 
shortly  before,  12 19.  The  Augustinian  rule  was  introduced  in 
the  fourteenth  century  when  it  was  ordained  that  women  should 
not  be  admitted  without  the  bishop's  consent.  In  1436  it  was 
said  that  there  had  been  no  brethren  for  fifty  years,  but  a  master 
was  presented  as  late  as  1672.  In  1 5  3  5  the  net  income  was  given 
as  over  £i^y  and  it  was  said  that  the  hospital  was  founded  for  a 
priest  and  six  poor  men,  and  to  provide  hospitality  for  poor 
wayfarers.  V.  R.  A.  McKinley,  in  VCHy  Leics,,  ii.  42-4. 
in  Notes,  after  Macclesfield  note,  read 
Madron.  Lepers  of  Madern  recorded  in  Wills  of  Bishop  Bitton, 
—1307,  (KMQ. 

p.  290    in  LIST,  Maiden  Bradley,  ^r  c,  11 54,  read  — 1164 

in  LIST,  Malmesbury,  St.  John  B.,/(?r  {?)      (?)      P(?),  read 

—  1200      NS     P-A 
in  LIST,  Maukcesbury,  St.  Mary  M.y  for  (?),  read  +1439 
in  LIST,  Marlborough,  St.  Thomas  M.,for  —1246,  read  —  11^1 
in  LIST,  above  Martin,  read 

Marten       Wilts.        —        —1269        c.  1402        T(?) 
in  LIST,  after  Martin,  read 

Medeschole        G^rnwall        —        —1307        L 
in  Notes,  Maiden  Bradley,  add  Hospital  recorded  in  11 64, 
prior  recorded  in  1 201;  in  1325  there  were  fifteen  sisters  here, 
as  well  as  the  priests  and  lay  brothers  of  the  priory;  v.  H.  F. 
Chettle  and  J.  L.  Kirby,  in  VCH. 

In  Notes,  Malmesbury,  St.  John  B.,  add  Foundation,  (RAfC), 
citing  Sarum  Charters  (Rolls  S.)  p.  100;  the  almshouse  continued 
until  1948. 

in  Notes,  Malmesbury,  St.  Mary  M.,  add  Still  existing  in  1439, 
communicated  by  Major  Chettle. 

in  Notes,  Marlborough,  St.  Thomas  M,yfor  Foundation,  KMC, 
/v<»/ Recorded  in  1 23 1,  H.  F.  Chettle  and  Eli2.  Crittall,  in  VCH, 
in  Notes,  above  Martin,  by  Bawtry,  read 

Marten.     See  note,  p.  366.     Major  Chettle  says  that  the 
hospital  is  recorded  in  1269,  possibly  for  travellers  served  by 
a  priest, 
in  Notes,  after  Martin,  by  Bawtry,  read 

Medeschole.  Lepers  recorded  in  Wills  of  Bishop  Bitton, 
—  1307,  (RAfQ,  who  suggests  this  is  either  Mitchell  in  Ncwlyn 
E.,  or  St.  Michael  near  St.  Enodoc. 
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p.  291  in  Notes,  Merton^  add  Major  Chettle  says  that  this  is  the  same  as 
Marten,  v.  Addenda,  p.  366. 

p.  292  in  Notes,  Newcastle  under  Lyme,  St.  John  '^.yfor  p.  248,  read 
p.  648. 

p.  295    in  LIST,  North  Ferriby,  above  —1270        1536        A,  read 

1218-9        (?)        (?) 
in  Notes,  North  Ferribt,  add  An  earlier  hospital  is  recorded 
here  in  1218-19,  (J^^C)  citing  Early  Yorks.  Charters^  ix.  188. 

p.  297  in  LIST,  Old  Sarum,  St.  John  3.^  for  +1535,  read  +1548  in 
Notes,  Old  Sarum,  St.  John  B.,  add  Master  recorded  in  1548, 
V,  Margaret  Parsons,  in  VCH. 

p.  298    in  LIST,  above  Padstow^  read 

Padstow        Cornwall       —        —1507        (?)        L 
in  LIST,  after  Padstow^  read 

Papcasth       CumbtrVd       St.  "Leonard       (?)        (?)        L(?) 
in  Notes,  after  Oxford^  Bethlem,  note,  read 

Padstow.  Lepers  are  recorded  at  Oldestowe  (1352  "St. 
Petroci  in  Aldestow  ")  in  Wills  of  Bishop  Bitton,  —  1 307,  (RAfC). 
in  Notes,  after  Padstow  note,  read 

Papcasth.  A  field  called  Spital-ing  and  another  field  called 
St.  Leonards,  both  east  of  the  village,  are  the  supposed  site  of  a 
leper  hospital  which  is  said  to  have  been  established  by  the 
Dominican  Friars  of  Carlisle,  called  the  leper  hospital  of  Cocker- 
mouth,  communicated  by  Mary  C.  Fair. 

p.  299    in  LIST,  Pickering, /<?r  —  1 322,  read  —  1 301 

in  LIST,  Plymouth,  after  Hospital  Housey  read 

Sutton        — 1307        (?)        L 
in  LIST,  Pj.YUVTGSyfor  —1329,  rW  — 1307  (?) 
in  Notes,  Pickering,  add  The  income  was  appropriated  (in 
1 374)  to  the  chantry  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  Castle,  but  the  chaplain 
appears  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  upkeep  of  the  hospital 
building,  (RMC)y  cf.  Yorks.  Arch,  foumaly  vol.  xxxv. 
in  Notes,  after  Plymouth^  Hospital  House,  read 

Plymouth,  Sutton.    Previously  given  as  Sourton  (p.  306)  but 
this   hospital   was    apparently   at    Sutton,    Plymouth;     lepers 
recorded  in  Wills  of  Bishop  Bitton,  —1307,  (RAfC). 
in  Notes,  Plympton,  /^Probably  the  same  as  recorded  — 1307  in 
Wills  of  Bishop  Bitton,  (RMQ. 

p.  301    in  LIST,  after  Ramsey,  read 

fRAVENGLASS       CumberPd      FitzUlf's       — 1184      (?)       T 

in  LIST,  after  Rerecross,  read 

Resureghy        Cornwall        —        —1307        (?)        L 

in  Notes,  after  Ramsey  note,  read 

Ravenglass.  a  charter,  Rydal  Muniments,  grants  land  to 
the  hospital  for  poor  wayfarers  which  Efward  Fitz  Ulf  had 
founded  in  Ravenglass,  communicated  by  Mary  C.  Fair  who 
has  a  photostat  of  the  charter.  She  says  that  the  date  must  be 
before  11 84,  probably  1160-80,  and  that  the  hospital  is  thought 
to  have  been  in  the  Roman  bath  house  of  which  the  walls 
remain. 
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in  Notes,  afttr  Rerecross,  rtad 

Resureght,  Cornwall.  {IkMC)  cites  Bishop  Bitton's  Wills; 
Resugga,  in  St.  Austell,  also  occurs  as  Trethergy. 

p.  302    in  LIST,  afttr  Rothwbll,  read 

RouTH        Yorks.  E.        —        (?)        ^-144^        (?) 
in  Notes,  aftir  Rothwell  note,  read 

RouTH.  Routhespitell  is  mentioned  in  1448,  (RMC),  citing 
Beperky  Chapter  Act  Book  (Surtees  Soc.)  Bk.  I,  p.  Ixv. 

p.  303    in  LIST,  above  St.  Briavels,  read 

St.Breock        Cornwall        —        —1307        (?)        L 

in  LIST,  after  St.  David's,  Pembroke,  read 

St.  Germans        Cornwall        —        —1307        (?)        L 

in  LIST,  Salisbury,  St.  Nicholas, ybr  — 1214,  read  —  iiif 

in  LIST,  Salisbury,  East  Harnham,/ar  (?)  L  (?),  read  + 1620  L 

in  LIST,  above  Sandford,  read 

Sancreed       Cornwall       —        ^^3^7        (?)        L 

in  LIST,  SANDOWN,yi>r  +1154,  read  +1199 

in  Notes,  after  St.  Albans,  St.  Giles,  read 

St.  Breock.     Lepers  recorded  —1307  in  Wills  of  Bishop 
Bitton,  at  St.  Brioco,  (KMC), 
in  Notes,  after  St.  David's,  Whytwell  Priory,  read 

St.  Germans.  V,  RMC,  p.  287,  n.  i . ;  but  the  county  should 
read  Cornwall,  (KMC), 

in  Notes,  Salisbury,  St.  Nicholas,  add  Recorded  in  1227, 
Kathleen  Edwards,  in  VCH,  who  suggests  that  the  hospital  may 
have  existed  at  Harnham  in  the  twelfth  century, 
in  Notes,  Salisbury,  Holy  Trinity,  add  For  twelve  permanently 
resident  poor,  and  eighteen  temporarily  resident  poor  who  could 
reside  for  three  nights  or,  in  the  case  of  sickness,  until  they  re- 
covered; V.  Margaret  Parsons,  in  VCH. 
in  Notes,  after  Salisbury,  Holy  Trinity,  read 

Salisbury,  East  Harnham.     V.  Mod.  Wilts  (Old  and  New 
Sarum),  92,  335. 
in  Notes,  after  Salisbury,  East  Harnham  (sffpra\  read 

Sancreed  Lepers  recorded  here  —1307  in  Wills  of  Bishop 
Bitton,  but  from  the  amount  it  is  doubtful  if  there  was  more  than 
a  single  leper  at  that  time,  (KMC), 

in  Notes,  SANDOWN,y!?r  supporting  six  chaplains,  read  supporting 
six,  later  eight  chaplains,  add  Corrections  communicated  by 
C.  A.  F.  Meekings. 

p.  304    in  LIST,  above  Seaford,  read 

ScHiEPSTALLE        Cornwall        —        —1307        (?)        L 
in  Notes,  after  Scarborough,  St.  Stephen,  read 

ScHiEPSTALLE.     (KMC)^  dting  Wills  of  Bishop  Bitton. 

p.  306    in  LIST,  after  Shrewsbury  St.  Mary's,  read 
St.MarfsM.        —        +1467        (?) 

in  LIST,  ^/(?/^  SouRTON  (?)  Devon  —1307  (?)  L 
in  Notes,  after  Shrewsbury,  St.  Mary's  Almshouse,  read 

Shrewsbury,  St.  Maty  M.    Recorded  in  1467,  Keg.  Archd.  of 
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BJcbmondy  in  Yorks.  Arcb.  Joumaly  zxzii.  115,  cited  by  (EJMiQ, 
but  possibly  referring  to  St.  Mary's,  above, 
in  Notes,  diUu  Sourton  and  note.    This  was  apparently  Sutton, 
now  in  the  boundaries  of  Plymouth  under  which  it  is  now  given. 

p.  307    in  LIST,  Spotbrough,  yj?r  r.  1271,  read  —1252 

in  Notes,  Spotbrough,  add  Gdled  St.  Mary's  Bridge,  (RAfC) 
who  considers  that  the  foundation  must  have  been  before  1252 
as  anchoresses  were  installed  in  the  ninth  year  of  a  pope,  thought 
to  be  Innocent  IV. 

in  Notes,  Staindrop,  add  Six  old  and  infirm  gentlemen  per 
Earl  of  Westminster,  almswomen  (?  seven),  in  Staindrop 
College,  Durham  Mist,  41.  f.  32. 

p.  309    in  LIST,  Stockerston,  St.  Mary  V.,  for  1465        NS(?),  read 

1468        +1536 
in  Notes,  Stockerston,  St.  Mart,  for  (RMC)  and  Mon.^  read 
R.  A.  McKinley,  in  VCHy  Letcs,,  ii.  45.  and^ir  income  £10,  read 
income  over  £12  gross. 

p.  3 1 1     in  LIST,  for  Sutton        Devon  .  .  .  See  Sourton,  read 

Sutton        Devon  .  ,  .  See  Plymouth 

p.  3 1 2    in  LIST,  Tavistock,  St.  Mary  M.,/(?r  —  1338        (  ?),  read 

—  1244        1585 
in  LIST,  for 

Teneleshend  Yorks.  —  —1270  (?)  (?)  read 
Teneksbend  Wejtm'd,{})  —  —1270  (?)  (?)  See  note 
in  Notes,  Tavistock,  St.  Mart  M.  for  Date  KMC  ...  759, 
rW  Apparently  foimded  for  lepers,  Mon.  vi.  759.  There  were 
six  men  and  six  women  in  the  hospital  in  1 244  and  it  was  virtually 
dissolved  in  1585, 1^.  H.  P.  R.  Finberg,  Tavistock  Abbey y  pp.  202, 
226. 
in  Notes,  for  Teneleshend  .  .  .  Unlocated,  read 

Teneksbend.V,  RMQ  p.  337.  A  hospital  of  St.  Leonard  of 
Teyneshead  is  recorded  in  1467,  Reg,  of  Arcbd.  of  Kiebmond 
1442-yyy  in  Yorks.  Arcb,  Journal^  xxxii.  119,  and  (RAfC)  suggests 
that  tiais  is  Tearnside  to  the  west  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  in  which 
case  it  is  probably  the  same  as  St.  Leonard's,  Kirkby  Lonsdale, 
supra, 

p.  3 14    in  LIST,  TiLTON,  for  —  1 1 89,  read  — 11 84 

in  LIST,/(?r  Tremeton        Devon,  read  Trematon        Cornwall 

in  Notes,  Tilton,  add  Before  1184,  VCH,  Leics,,  ii.  36. 

in  Notes,  for  Tremeton,  read  Trematon.    Add  in  Cornwall, 

(RMQ, 

p.  3 1 5     in  LIST,  after  Warburton,  read 

Warden  Beds.  —  +1136  i537(?)  Warden  Abbey 
in  Notes,  after  Warburton,  r^^arf  Warden.     See  p.  366. 

p.  316  in  LIST,  Wells,  St.  John  B.,  after  P-Am,  read  Hospitallers 
in  Notes,  Wells,  St.  John  B.,  add  Given  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  1470,  in  Papai  Reg.,  XU,  738. 

p.  318    in  LIST,  Wilton,  St.  John  B.y  for  1187,  read  —11^^ 

in  LIST,  Wilton,  St.  Mary  U,,for     -1307     NS     A(?)     read 

—  1420     NS    A 
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in  Notes,  Wilton,  St.  John  B.,  add  EsLtlicst  record  1195 ;  sisters 
also,  CaJ.  Pat.  R.  1350-4,  p.  21;  v.  H.  F.  Chettle  and  Elizabeth 
Crittall,  in  VCH, 

in  Notes,  Wilton,  St.  Mary  M.,  add  For  brethren  and  sisters. 
A  chantry  chapel  of  St.  Mary  M.  is  recorded  in  1302,  but  the 
earliest  record  of  a  hospital  appears  to  be  in  1420;  v.  H.  F.  Chettle 
and  Eli2.  CrittaU,  in  VCH. 

p.  319    in  LIST,  Windsor,  St.  John,/(?r  (?)  (Fd.),  nod  — 125 1 

in  LIST,  after  Windsor,  St.  George,  read 

St.  Margaret       —1361       (?)        (?) 

in  LIST,  for  Almshouse  .  .  .  Windsor  College,  read 

Almshouse        148)        NS        Am(?)        Windsor  College 

in  Notes,  Windsor,  St.  John,  add  Cf.  Liberate  Roll  (125 1),  iii. 

334. 

in  Notes,  Windsor,  St.  George,  add  Rev.  E.  H.  Fellowes,  in 

Military  Knights  of  Windsor  (1944),  pp.  ix-xvii,  gives  the  statutory 

constitution  in  1352  for  twenty-six  poor  knights,  but  he  points 

out  that  there  were  never  more  than  one  to  three  in  the  middle 

ages  (communicated  by  M.  F.  Bond). 

in  Notes,  after  Windsor,  St.  George,  read 

Windsor y  St.  Margaret.    Dr.  Harwood,  in  Windsor^  Old  and 

NeWy  p.  no,  mentions  a  hospital  of  St.  Margaret  as  existing  in 

1 361,  but  suggests  that  it  and   St.  John's  may  be  the  well 

known  St.  Peter's;    he  gives  no  reference  (communicated  by 

M.  F.  Bond). 

in  Notes,  for  Windsor,  Almshouse,  read  Windsor y  Almshouse. 

After  VCHyBerks.y'n.  lo^,  add M.  F.  Bond  says  that  it  is  doubtful 

if  any  establishment  for  bedesmen  came  into  being,  though 

the  chaplains  were  appointed. 

p.  320    in  LIST,  after  Witton  Gilbert,  St.  Mary  M.,  read 

(WrrroN  Gilbert)    St.  Peter     (?)     1532     Am     Durham  Cd. 

Priory 
in  LIST,  WooTTON  BASSETT,/(?r  i5^.(?)   P(?)   read 

c.  1403  Pm 
in  Notes,  WrrroN  Gilbert,  delete  the  dedication  probably  being 
a  mistake.  Add  {^RMC)^  citing  Hunter  MS.  (Durham  Cathedral 
Lib.),  XXXVn,  points  out  that  there  were  two  hospitals  at 
Witton  Gilbert;  St.  Peter,  with  four  male  inmates  in  1532; 
and  Masenden  (St.  Mary  M.),  with  eight  men  and  seven  women 
at  the  same  date.  The  figures  in  VCH.  include  also  the  inmates 
of  the  hospital  of  St.  Cuthbert  infra  Infirmaria  at  Durham,  v. 
supra. 

in  Notes,  Wootton  Bassett,  add  For  a  warden  and  one  or  two 
brethren,  maintaining  thirteen  poor  men  daily,  v.  H.  F.  Chettle 
and  Eliz.  Crittall,  in  VCH. 

p.  321     in  LIST,/<?r  §  Wraxall        Wilts        14c.        (?)        T.  read 

Wraxall  Wilts  See  notes 

in  Notes,  for  Wraxall,  or  South  Wraxall,  read  Wraxall^  or 
South  Wraxall.    Add  but  see  Addenda,  p.  366. 
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COLLEGES 

p.  351     in  LIST,  Heytesbury,/w  c.  1165     1546,  r$ad  1150-60    NS 

in  Notes,  Heytesburt,  add  Founded  between  11 50  and  11 60 
for  four  canons,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  as  a  prebend  of 
Salisbury,  v.  J.  L.  Kirby,  in  KCH. 

p.  552    in  LIST,  KirbtBellars, /or  4-15159  read  1^16 
in  Notes,^  I3i5>  ^^^  1316. 

p.  533    in  LIST,  Leicester,  St.  Mart  de  CASTRO,/<?r  +1540,  /v^  1548 
in  LIST,  Leicester,  Newark  College, /(^r 

^.1355        +1540        £595        13        "        9        ^^ 

1555-4        1548        £595        15        13        4-9 
in  Notes,  Leicester,  St.  Mart  de  Castro,  add  V.  R.   A. 

McKinley,  in  VCH.^  Leics.^  ii.  45-6. 

in  Notes,  Leicester,  Newark  College, /or  ^.1555,  nod  135  3-4. 

Add  V,  R.  A.  McKinley,  in  VCH^  Leics.^  ii.  (1954),  48-9. 

p.  357    in  USIyfor 

Noselet      Leics.       1275       ^.1548        —        3     3        4  read 
Noselet      Leics.       1274  1548      £24     —    3      4-6 

in  Notes,  Noselet,  add  V.  R.  A.  McKinley,  in  VCHy  Leics., 
ii.  46-8,  who  points  out  that  Noseley  was  one  of  the  earliest 
chantry  colleges  to  be  founded,  and  that  it  was  not  prebendal. 

p.  338     in  LIST,  PENKRiDGE,/flr  9-13     (?),  read  9-1 1     8 

in  Notes,  Penkridge,  add  In  1545-6  the  college  consisted  of 
a  dean,  seven  prebendaries,  two  resident  canons  and  a  sexton, 
and  there  were  also,  attached  to  the  church,  six  curates  or  vicars- 
choral,  a  high-deacon  and  a  sub-deacon;  v,  Mrs.  D.  Styles,  in 
VCHy  and  Staffs,  Hist,  Colls,  (19 50-1),  pp.  3-52. 

p.  541    in  LIST,  Salisburt,  St.  Edmund's, /w  1270  1547      £94 

read  116^      — 1543       £^^^ 
in  LIST,  Salisbury,  Vaux  College  for  1 547     —      —      3-7 

read  1^41  £94  —  3— 11 
in  Notes,  Salisbury,  St.  Edmund's,  ^ot  Founded  in  1270  .  .  . 
not  being  mentioned,  read  Founded  in  1 269  for  thirteen  priests 
under  a  provost;  practically  empty  in  1478  and  suppressed  by 
1543;  V,  Margaret  Parsons,  in  VCH, 

in  Notes,  Salisbury,  Vaux  College,  add  But  in  1542,  when  the 
college  was  dissolved,  there  were  two  chaplains  and  nine  fellows; 
V,  Kathleen  Edwards,  in  VCH. 
p.  545    in  LIST,  WiNDSOR,/(?r  Castle    — 1135     1348        8-8+     2-2-f 
read      St.  Edward,  Castle        1248     1548        2-8  2 

in  LIST,  Windsor,  St.  George,  CAsrcvE^for  15-14  (Prebends), 

read  13 
in  Notes,  for  Windsor,  Castle,  read  Windsor,  St.  Edward, 
Castle.  Add  But  this  early  foimdation  is  a  mistake  of  Ashmole, 
V.  A.  K.  B.  Roberts,  St,  Georff*s  Chapel  Windsor  i ) 48-1 41 6  {1^4-]), 
who  points  out  that  there  were  only  one  to  three  chaplains  undl 
the  building  of  the  great  chapel  in  1248  when  a  staff  of  seven 
was  appointed;  in  1274-13 15  the  number  fell  to  two,  in  13 13-31 
there  were  four  chaplains  and  two  clerks,  and  in  1351-48  eight 
chaplains  and  two  clerks  (communicated  by  M.  F.  Bond). 
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in  Notes,  Windsor,  St.  George's  Chapel,  for  thirteen  pre- 
bendaries, read  twelve  prebendaries,  after  J.  C.  Cox,  in  VCH,y 
read  Corrections  from  Dr.  S.  L.  Ollard's  manuscript  notes  and 
Rev.  E,  H.  Fellowes,  The  Vicars  and  Minor  Canons  of  St,  George* s 
Cbapely  pp.  16-17  (communicated  by  M.  F.  Bond). 

p.  346    in  Notes,  York,  BEDERN,y!?r  A.  Leach,  read  A.  F.  Leach. 

pp.  347-50    Vor  J.  W.  Clarke,  read  J.  W.  Clark. 

p.  350    in  Notes,  Maldon  (1.  i)yfor  1464  read  1264. 

p.  3  5  4    after  Chesterfield^  read 

Claxton^  Norfolk,  In  1 344  licence  was  granted  for  a  college  of 
thirteen  chaplains,  foimded  by  William  de  Kerdestone,  Papal 
Eif^.,  III.  142.    It  apparently  did  not  materialize. 

p.  355     Ronrsey^  add  The  canonries  were  still  in  operation  in  1346,  v. 
Papal  Reg,y  11.  344,  and  III.  205. 

Sapcotey  add  This  "  small  college  of  chantry  priests  "  was  founded 
in  or  shortly  after  1361  and  it  was  known  as  "  the  chapel  of 
St.  Mary  '*,  v.  R.  A.  McKinley,  in  VCHy  Leics.y  ii.  5 1. 
after  Sapcote^  note,  read 

Sbaftesb$iryy  Dorset,  Until  141 5  or  later  there  was  a  number  of 
secular  canons  with  prebends  besides  the  abbess  and  nims  of 
the  Benedictine  abbey,  v.  Papal  Reg,,  VI.  473. 
Wilton^  Wilts,  add  In  13 12  a  prebendary  of  Wilton  was  bound  to 
reside  near  the  abbey,  having  a  vicar  resident,  for  the  celebration 
of  masses  in  the  conventual  church;  in  the  fifteenth  century 
there  were,  attached  to  the  conventual  church,  the  deacon,  two 
sub-deacons,  three  acolytes  and  ten  priests;  v,  Elizabeth  Crittall, 
in  VCH, 
after  Wilton,  note,  read 

Winchester,  Nunminster,  Hants,  This  also  seems  to  have  been 
similar  to  Wherwell,  v,  supra,  p.  221. 

p.  357    add  the  following  places  (as  given  on  p.  366); 
Madron  Cornwall 

Manaccan       Cornwall 
Minster  Cornwall 

St.  Carrok        Cornwall 
St.  Mawgan     Cornwall 

P«  3  5  8    ^fi^  Kirkstall,  note,  read 

Launceston,  Cornwall,    See  p.  366. 

p.  366    Addenda,  Devizes,  addlt  was  existing  in  1491. 

Marten,  add  Major  Chettle  gives  the  earliest  record  as  in 
1269,  and  he  suggests  that  it  was  possibly  a  hostel  for  travellers, 
served  by  a  priest. 

Wraxall  for  St.  Owen,  read  St.  Ouen. 
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Reviews  of  Books 


A  History  of  the  Englisb-Speaking  Peoples.    By  Sir  Winston  S.  Churchiul. 
Vol.  i:  The  Birth  of  Britain  (London:  Cassell,  1956.) 

The  Birth  of  Britain  surveys  English  history  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  battle  of  Bosworth.  It  was  virtually  completed  in  1959,  and  it  is 
part  of  a  larger  work  in  four  volumes,  the  scope  and  purpose  of  which 
can  best  be  described  in  the  words  of  their  distinguished  author: 

This  book — ^writes  Sir  Winston  Churchill  in  his  preface — docs  not  seek  to  rival 
the  works  of  professional  historians.  It  sums  rather  to  present  a  pefsonal  view 
of  the  processes  whereby  English-speaking  peoples  throughout  the  world  have 
achieved  their  distinctive  position  and  character.  I  write  about  the  things  in  our 
past  that  appear  significant  to  me,  and  I  do  so  as  one  not  without  some  experience 
of  historical  and  violent  events  in  our  own  time.  I  use  the  term  '  English- 
speaking  peoples '  because  there  is  no  other  that  applies  both  to  the  inhabitants 
c^  the  British  Isles  and  to  those  independent  nations  who  derive  their  beginnings, 
their  speech,  and  many  of  their  institutions  from  England,  and  who  now  preserve, 
nourish,  and  develop  them  in  their  own  ways. 

A  work  of  this  authorship,  and  thus  described,  clearly  stands  apart. 
And  a  reviewer,  especially  if  he  can  rest  under  the  somewhat  unhappy 
title  of  *  professional  historian '  must  consider  carefully  by  what 
standards  of  assessment  its  merits  should  be  appraised. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  was  brought  to  comment  upon  a  famous  account 
of  the  Royal  Society,  he  is  alleged  to  have  remarked :  *  The  History  of 
the  RoyaJ  Society  is  read  not  to  see  what  they  were  doing,  but  how  their 
transactions  were  recorded  by  Sprat. '  And,  today,  does  one  read  Burnet's 
History  of  the  Reformation  to  learn  about  the  nature  of  the  Reformation, 
or  the  nature  of  Bishop  Burnet  ?  The  question  is  neither  frivolous  nor 
impertinent  in  this  context.  *  The  things  in  our  past  that  appear  sig- 
nificant '  to  Sir  Winston  Qiurchill  must,  for  that  reason  alone,  be  of 
some  significance  to  any  serious  student  of  English  development.  Nor, 
except  at  his  peril,  can  he  fail  to  recogni2e  the  importance  of  a  volume 
which  will  perhaps  prove  to  be  the  most  influential  single  book  of 
primary  instruction  on  medieval  England  in  English  schools  for  a  decade. 

The  author  of  this  book  thus  cannot  wholly  escape  from  being 
*  the  great  sublime  he  draws  ',  and  his  volume  concentrates  upon  war  and 
politics.  It  is  informed  with  vigour  and  adorned  by  eloquence.  The 
narrative  is  witty,  frequently  majestic,  ever  compelling.  The  sweep 
of  the  survey  is  wide,  and  the  judgements,  though  often  disputable, 
seldom  fail  to  challenge.  Some  of  the  portrait-sketches  are  not  only 
acute  but  also  moving  in  their  intensity,  and  the  multicoloured  martial 
scroll  is  impressively  unrolled  for  the  spectator  until  it  appears  somewhat 
like  the  closing  scenes  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  which  are  appropriately 
represented  on  the  dust-jacket  of  the  volume.  These  things,  which 
inexorably  reflect  personal  (though  not  necessarily  an  historian's)  genius. 
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would  of  themselves  impart  distinction  to  this  book.  Nor  is  it  out  of 
character  that  this  author's  narrative  should  reach  its  peaks  in  describing 
warfare,  in  exalting  heroism,  in  acclaiming  gallant  failure,  and  in  the 
construction  of  powerful  battle-pieces.  Time  and  again,  attention  is 
arrested  by  the  vivid  description  of  such  engagements  as  Cr^cy,  Agin- 
court  or  Towton,  and  the  account  glows  always  to  greater  intensity  in 
the  delineation  of  warriors.  Richard  I  was  *  worthy  by  the  consent  of 
all  men  to  sit  with  King  Arthur  and  Roland  and  other  heroes  of  martial 
romance  at  some  Eternal  Round  Table  which  we  trust  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  in  His  comprehension,  will  not  have  forgotten  to  provide  *. 
Henry  V  was  *  all  that  a  king  should  be '.  And  as  for  Joan  of  Arc,  who 
forms  the  subject  of  the  most  fervent  portrait  in  the  book,  *  she  finds  no 
equal  in  a  thousand  years — all  soldiers  should  read  her  story  and  ponder 
on  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  true  warrior  '. 

It  is  a  genuine  inspiration,  and  it  is  infectious.  But  at  times  it  leads 
to  episodic  treatment,  and  occasionally  to  distortion.  Thus  in  a  comment 
on  the  initial  success  of  the  Vikings  in  the  ninth  century  it  is  remarked: 

'  The  pious  English  had  accepted  far  too  liteially  the  idea  of  the  absolution  of  sins 
as  the  consequence  of  monetary  payment  to  the  Church.  Their  sins  were  many, 
their  repentances  frequent,  and  the  Church  had  thrived.  Here  were  easy  prizes 
for  sharp  swords  to  win.' 

The  magnanimity  which  is  apparent  in  this  book  acquits  it  in  advance 
of  any  accusation  of  brutality.  Moreover,  it  is  perfectly  legitimate — 
today,  it  may  even  be  salutary — to  contend  that  dominant  men  make 
history,  and  not  the  reverse.  Nevertheless,  some  readers  of  this  yolimie 
may  at  times  be  led  to  wonder  whether,  in  fact,  the  strong  always  inherit 
the  earth,  and  whether  the  trampling  of  armies  and  the  fall  of  thrones 
suffice  to  define  the  historical  terms  of  oblivion  and  re-birth. 

To  some  extent.  Sir  Winston  Churchill's  treatment  of  his  subject 
follows  an  older  pattern  of  historical  writing,  and  one  is  sometimes 
reminded  of  the  conception  of  the  English  medieval  past  mirrored  in  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  which  he  is  always  delighted  to  quote.  This  is 
pageant,  enlivened  by  rhetoric,  and  there  are  few  half-tones  in  the 
resulting  display.  At  one  point,  the  author  complains  of  *  the  reserve 
of  modern  assertions — ^in  which  the  fear  of  being  contradicted  leads  the 
writer  to  strip  himself  of  almost  all  sense  and  meaning '.  The  criticism  could 
be  justified,  but  writing  may  also  be  marred  by  over-tones  of  enthusiasm. 
The  result  is,  however,  always  lively,  and  this  author  does  not  even 
disdain  '  the  gleaming  toys  of  history  fashioned  for  the  children  of 
every  age '.  Myth  and  legend  are  for  him  an  essential  part  of  the  legacy 
of  the  English  past,  and  here,  therefore,  are  to  be  found,  for  example, 
the  snakes  of  St.  Patrick,  the  cakes  of  Alfred,  and  the  waves  of  Ginute — 
not  to  mention  *  the  most  celebrated  spider  known  to  history '.  Even 
*  fair  Rosamond  *  makes  her  appearance.  *  Tiresome  investigators  ' — 
it  is  added — '  have  undermined  this  excellent  tale,  but  it  certainly  should 
find  its  place  in  any  history  worthy  of  the  name.'  Before  such  engaging 
candour,  criticism  stands  disarmed. 

To  regard  this  volume  as  making  a  contribution  to  literature  rather 
than  to  history  is  tempting,  but  such  a  judgement  would  be  both  arbitrary 
and  unjust.    It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  its  historical  merits 
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should  be  imevenly  distributed,  nor  that  this  writer  should  be  at  his 
best  in  describing  what  he  most  admires.  Thus,  his  appreciation  of 
the  august  Roman  achievement  is  admirably  conceived  and  executed. 
Alfred  claims  his  enthusiasm,  and  is  warmly  and  authentically  portrayed. 
The  Vikings  inspire  some  of  his  best  descriptive  writing,  and  on  page  140 
the  Norman  contribution  to  English  growth  is  summarized  in  a  short 
paragraph  which  could  hardly  be  improved.  Next,  the  beginnings  of 
parliament  claim  his  profitable  attention,  but  not  before  a  notable 
chapter  has  been  devoted  to  the  *  English  Common  Law '.  And,  finally, 
the  narrative  closes  with  an  account  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  which, 
for  its  clarity,  and  within  its  scope,  would  be  hard  to  inq)rove.  When 
it  is  recalled  that  the  discussion  of  these  topics  is  interspersed  with 
notable  portraits  of  kings  and  magnates,  it  will  be  realized  that  here  is  a 
book  which  has  been  successfully  designed  to  instruct,  as  well  as  to 
inspire. 

In  the  midst  of  this  sonorous  narrative  can  sometimes  be  detected 
the  disturbing  echo  of  ghostly  voices.  Nor  have  these  always  (as  it 
would  seem)  whispered  profitable  words.  At  all  events,  since  this  book 
is  certain  to  be  reprinted  in  numerous  editions,  a  few  suggestions  in 
this  context  may  be  useful.  Lanfranc  was  never  *  Abbot  of  Bee  *.  The 
story  of  the  concealed  relics  comes  only  in  later  and  untrustworthy 
accounts  of  the  famous  oath  of  Earl  Harold.  If  citation  in  a  footnote 
is  (exceptionally)  to  be  given  to  the  Encomium  Emmae^  it  were  well  that 
this  should  not  be  given  to  an  edition  that  has  now  been  superseded. 
And  let  it  be  gratefully  added,  that  the  *  aged  sovereign  *  of  England  in 
1065  was  at  that  date  some  twenty  years  younger  than  the  vigorous 
author  of  this  book. 

In  general,  however,  the  standard  of  factual  accuracy  in  this  volume 
is  reasonably  high.  More  serious  criticism  may  be  made  as  to  the  selective 
principles  which  have  dictated  its  structure.  The  book  (as  will  be 
recalled)  aims  to  analyse  '  the  processes  whereby  the  English-speaking 
peoples — achieved  their  distinctive  position  and  character  *.  Yet 
there  is  little  here  about  social  as  distinct  from  constitutional  history, 
little  about  economic  growth,  and  less  still  about  literature,  the  arts  or 
architecture.  Such  things  when  they  are  mentioned  at  all  give  the 
impression  of  having  been  parenthetically,  and  almost  grudgingly, 
intruded.  But  in  a  history  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  they  are 
surely  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  foreign  wars  of  Richard  I,  the  horror 
which  echoed  from  Berkeley  castle  on  the  night  of  21  September  1527, 
or  the  *  feathered  corpses '  that  littered  a  French  battle-field  on  the 
evening  of  26  August  1346.  Moreover,  it  must  be  added  that  the  strong 
personality  of  this  writer — and  the  quality  of  his  virile  patriotism — 
is  attuned  more  to  Elizabethan  or  to  eighteenth-century  England,  and 
since  he  imparts  so  much  of  himself  to  his  historical  descriptions,  his 
picture  of  the  medieval  scene — especially  in  its  ecclesiastical  setting — is 
often  out  of  focus.  It  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  this  book  will 
grow  in  interest,  and  increase  in  value,  as  its  subsequent  volumes  appear. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  noted  that  Sir  Winston  is  here  concerned 
not  only  to  portray  the  past,  but  also  '  to  fortify  the  English-speaking 
peoples  of  today '.     His  accoimt  of  earlier  centuries  is  thus  shot  through 
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with  topical  references  that  are  sometimes  uncomfortably  anachronistic. 
Thus  the  monument  of  Boadicea  on  the  Embankment  *  reminds  us  of 
the  harsh  cry  of  "  Liberty  or  death  '*  which  has  echoed  down  the  ages  '; 
William  the  Conqueror  *  was  a  prime  exponent  of  the  doctrine  so  well- 
known  in  this  civilised  age  as  "  frightfulness  "  ';  and  Edward  IV  *  was 
at  heart  a  Little-Englander  and  a  lover  of  ease  '.  Such  are  incidentals, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  some  expression  is  given  in  this  volimie 
to  an  interpretation  of  the  past — sometimes  thought  characteristically 
whig — ^whereby  each  phase  of  history  is  selected  for  its  alleged  contribu- 
tion to  a  process  the  end  of  which  is  well-known  and  approved,  and  in 
terms  of  which  the  significance  of  past  events  is  to  be  assessed.  Even 
here,  however,  much  qualification  must  be  made.  For  Sir  Winston  at 
critical  points  of  his  history  is  careful  to  accept  many  of  the  corrections 
which  modern  scholarship  has  offered  to  whig  and  Victorian  history. 
Thus,  to  take  the  obvious  examples:  his  warm  appreciation  of  the 
permanent  contribution  made  by  the  Roman  occupation  belongs  to  a 
later  tradition;  he  pours  scorn  on  the  picture  of  primitive  Anglo-Saxon 
*  democracy';  and  his  account  of  the  contemporary  significance  of 
Magna  Girta  is  admirably  judicial  and  critically  sound.  Even  if  there 
are  perhaps  too  many  *  steps  forward '  in  this  volume,  *  progress '  is 
not  blindly  credited: 

'  What  daim  have  we  to  vaunt  a  superior  civilisation  to  Henry  II 's  times?  We 
ate  sunk  in  a  barbarism  all  deeper  because  it  is  tolerated  by  moral  lethargy  and 
covered  with  a  veneer  of  scientific  conveniences.' 

It  is  the  authentic  Qiurchillian  note. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  a  final  explanation  of  the  interest  of  this  remark- 
able volume,  and  of  its  unique  quality,  must  be  sought  in  considerations 
which  usually  fall  outside  the  scope  of  consideration  in  this  place. 

'  Litde  is  known  of  G»sivellaunus ' — ^we  are  told — '  and  we  can  only  hope  that 
later  defenders  of  the  Island  will  be  equally  successful,  and  that  their  measures 
will  be  as  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  time.' 

Again,  the  genius  of  Alfired  is  discovered  in  a 

'  sublime  power  to  rise  above  the  whole  force  of  circumstances,  to  remain  un- 
biased by  the  extremes  of  victory  or  defeat,  to  persevere  in  the  teeth  of  disaster, 
to  greet  returning  fortune  with  a  cool  eye,  and  to  have  faith  in  men  after  repeated 
betrayals. 

These  words  were,  as  it  appears,  written  in  1939.  And  the  last  gesture 
of  an  EngUsh  historian,  reviewing  this  stimulating  and  strangely  moving 
book,  must  be  in  the  nature  of  a  salute. 

David  Douglas. 


Uesclapage  dans  PEurope  mUihak.  Vol.  i:  PSninsale  ibirique — France. 
By  Charles  Verlinden.  Rijksuniversiteit  te  Gent:  Werken 
uitgeven  door  de  Faculteit  van  de  Letteren  en  Wijsbegeerte,  vol. 
cxix.     (Bruges:   De  Tempel,  1955.) 

It  may  seem,  as  Professor  Verlinden  remarks,  a  sort  of  heresy  even  to 
use  the  words  *  slave '  and  *  slavery '  in  connexion  with  the  European 
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Middle  Ages.  If  the  existence  of  medieval  slavery  has  not  entirely  been 
ignored,  it  has  never  been  systematically  studied.  There  has  even  been 
something  Uke  a  tacit  assumption  that  in  Europe  slavery  was  a  pheno> 
menon  of  the  ancient  rather  than  the  medieval  world,,  the  latter  seeing  its 
transformation  into  serfdom — a  transformation  representing  a  measure 
of  *  progress  '  in  the  eyes  of  historians  who  see  history  as  the  tale  of  a 
fairly  consistent  advance  from  unfreedom  to  freedom.  The  volume 
under  consideration  is  the  first  instalment  of  Professor  Verlinden's 
counterblast  to  these  assumptions.  It  deals  with  slavery  in  the  late 
Roman  empire  in  the  west  and  in  the  Iberian  peninsula  and  southern 
France  during  the  Middle  Ages.  A  second  volume  will  continue  the 
investigation  in  Italy,  the  Byzantine  empire  and  the  Christian  states  of 
the  Levant;  and  a  third  will  deal  with  the  Celtic  and  Germanic  lands  q£ 
north-western  Europe  and  conclude  with  a  general  summary  of  the 
characteristics  of  medieval  slavery.  The  intention  is  that  the  work  will 
be  both  anal3rtic  and  synthetic,  but  inevitably  synthesis  must  wait  to 
some  extent  until  the  whole  programme  is  completed.  In  the  present 
instalment,  therefore,  analysis  predominates :  slavery  is  studied  in  detail 
in  the  different  areas  under  consideration  and  for  the  different  periods 
which  made  up  the  medieval  centuries.  At  the  same  time,  the  fiict  that 
this  is  a  first  attempt  at  a  systematic  study  has  rightly  determined  Professor 
Verlinden  to  give  his  evidence  in  substantial  detail.  While  this  make  his 
book  a  weighty  one  in  the  literal  sense,  it  also  permits  us  to  follow  him 
through  a  range  of  records  (not  excluding  the  unpublished  archives 
of  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Naples,  Palermo,  &c.)  with  which  few  will 
share  his  familiarity.  Quite  apart  from  any  other  merit  it  has,  this 
volume  will  continue  to  be  an  indispensable  collection  of  materials  for 
the  history  of  slavery  in  the  western  Mediterranean  during  the  Middle 
Ages. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  it  has  a  far  greater  importance,  for 
Professor  Verlinden's  researches  must  affect  our  whole  perspective  of  the 
development  of  medieval  society.  There  is  no  question,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  of  setting  aside  the  accepted  view  of  the  trend  from  slavery  to 
serfdom  in  northern  and  central  Gaul  in  the  early  medieval  centuries. 
Professor  Verlinden  here  fills  in  the  outlines  of  that  evolution  which 
were  firmly  and  brilliantly  drawn  by  Marc  Bloch.  Indeed,  he  reveals 
the  existence  of  the  same  trend  in  other  parts  of  the  area  with  which  he 
is  concerned  proceeding  in  a  manner  which  was  not  unknown  in  ancient 
times.  But  in  the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  southern 
France,  this  tendency  did  not  stand  alone.  He  establishes  there  the 
continuous  existence  of  the  institution  of  slavery  from  Roman  times 
down  to  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  colonizers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  in  other  words, 
came  from  lands  in  which  slavery  was  an  established  institution.  It  was 
also  an  institution  conditioned  by  all  the  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  beyond.  Its  longest  roots  go  down  into  the  slave  organization  of 
the  ancient  Mediterranean  world,  but  to  these  others  were  added  by 
Moslem  invaders,  the  bitter  warfare  between  Moslem  and  Christian,  the 
expansion  of  trade  in  the  Mediterranean  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the  first  tentative  explorations  along  the  west  African  coast  which  made 
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the  Negro  slave  a  familiar  sight  in  Spain  and  Portugal  long  before  he  was 
taken  on  the  long  voyage  to  the  Americas.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
slavery  of  the  ancient  world  was  kept  alive  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
juxtaposition  in  Spain  of  peoples  distinct  and  antagonistic  in  race  and 
religion  in  a  constant  state  of  war.  At  the  same  time,  from  a  very  early 
date,  slaves  came  by  trade  as  well  as  war.  Slav  prisoners  may  have 
been  imported  into  die  Iberian  peninsula  as  early  as  the  seventh  century, 
as  they  were  in  the  centuries  which  followed;  and  by  the  later  Middle 
Ages  trade,  or  piracy  scarcely  distinguishable  from  trade,  became  the  main 
source  of  the  slaves  brought  to  Aragon  and  Catalonia  from  the  Greek 
lands  and  Russia,  from  the  Balkans  and  Asia  Minor,  and  from  all  the 
Moslem  lands  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Here  then  is  the  main  theme  of  Professor  Verlinden's  study;  and 
at  each  stage  of  his  analysis  he  deals  fully  and  comprehensively  with  the 
legal  position  of  the  slave,  with  the  racial  composition  of  the  slave 
population,  with  the  attitudes  of  the  churches  to  slavery,  and  with  the 
forms  and  consequences  of  manumission.  It  is  perhaps  ungrateful  in 
these  circumstances  to  ask  for  more.  It  may  perhaps  be  suggested, 
however,  that  the  general  framework  of  Professor  Verlinden's  enquiry 
is  provided  almost  exclusively  by  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
sources  of  supply  of  slaves.  By  comparison  his  analysis  of  the  nature 
of  the  demand  for  slaves  is  slighter  and  far  less  concrete.  Leaving  aside 
the  Moslem  states,  one  gains  the  impression  that  Iberian  slavery  tended 
to  be  urban  and  household  slavery  rather  than  rural  and  agricultural, 
but  this  is  implied  rather  than  demonstrated.  If  this  indeed  is  so, 
medieval  slavery  in  the  western  Mediterranean  followed  what  may  have 
been  the  predominant  pattern  in  the  ancient  world,  but  it  also  stands  in 
contrast  with  the  '  plantation '  slavery  established,  particularly  in  Italy 
and  Sicily,  in  the  last  two  centuries  of  the  Republic.  If  there  are  contrasts 
as  well  as  similarities  between  slavery  ancient  and  medieval,  that  is  not 
less  true  when  we  consider  slavery  medieval  and  modern.  In  their 
settlements  in  Brazil,  for  example,  the  Portuguese  established  domestic 
slavery  in  their  *  great  houses '  which  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  trans- 
ference or  development  in  colonial  territories  of  social  institutions  with 
which  the  colonists  had  been  ^miliar  at  home.  At  the  same  time,  they 
also  introduced  *  plantation '  slavery  at  an  early  date,  and  this  seems  to 
represent  a  new  departure  in  their  use  of  servile  labour,  conditioned 
doubtless  by  the  very  diflferent  circumstances  which  faced  the  agricul- 
turalist in  these  overseas  territories.  A  synthetic  treatment  of  medieval 
slavery  seems  to  require  more  attention  than  Professor  Verlinden  has  yet 
given  to  the  economic  and  social  situations  which  conditioned  the 
demand  for  slaves  and  the  maimer  of  their  utilization.  It  may  be  true 
that  this  would  involve  an  analysis  of  the  economic  and  social  structures 
of  the  lands  in  which  medieval  slavery  flourished  no  less  elaborate  than 
that  which  Professor  Verlinden  has  already  carried  out.  It  is,  however, 
a  task  which  must  be  vmdertaken  if  slavery  is  to  be  seen  in  its  proper 
perspective  amongst  the  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages — or  medieval 
slavery  in  the  long  history  of  slavery,  a  matter  of  practical  politics  for 
Aristotle  as  it  was  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  not  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Edward  Miller 
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The  VUtoria  Histofy  of  Wiltshire,  Vol.  ii.  Edited  by  R.  B.  Pugh  and 
Elizabeth  Crittall.  (London:  Cumbetlege,  for  the  Institute  of 
Historical  Research,  1955.) 

Volume  ii  of  the  Victoria  History  of  Wiltshire  carries  the  story  of  the 
county  from  the  coming  of  Christianity  to  the  death  of  William  the 
Conqueror;  and  the  local  committee  under  whose  superintendence  it 
has  been  prepared  are  to  be  congratulated  on  securing  the  services  of  a 
single  expert  on  these  five  difficult  centuries.  For,  with  the  exception 
of  a  stimulating  section  on  Anglo-Saxon  art,  contributed  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
Stone,  the  whole  of  the  text  is  the  work  of  Professor  Darlington,  who  is 
equally  at  home  in  pre-  and  post-Conquest  history.  This  unitary  author- 
ship over  so  long  a  period  is  a  source  of  strength  and,  though  it  cannot 
be  pretended  that  Professor  Darlington  writes  for  the  *  tired  business 
man ',  his  scholarship  will  stand  comparison  with  the  very  best  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  Victoria  County  History,  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  fine  chapter  on  Anglo-Saxon  Wiltshire,  whose  extraordinary  eru- 
dition will  be  seen  in  better  perspective  when  vol.  i,  dealing  with  pagan 
Wiltshire,  appears.  The  rest  of  the  volume,  some  six-sevenths  of  the 
whole,  is  taken  up  with  the  Domesday  Survey  and  falls  into  two  parts. 
There  is,  first,  an  Introduction  to  the  Wiltshire  Domesday,  followed  by 
an  English  translation  of  the  text:  and  secondly,  an  Introduction  to  the 
Wiltshire  Geld  rolls,  again  followed  by  a  translation  into  English.  The 
treatment  of  Domesday  displays  the  same  minute  and  accurate  grasp  of 
detail,  but  is  marked  by  an  unquestioning  acceptance  of  traditional 
assumptions,  which  are  vmlikely  to  commend  themselves  to  the  inquisitive 
younger  generation  of  Domesday  scholars.  The  book  is  beautifully 
printed,  well  illustrated,  and  its  comparatively  small  si2e  (243  pages)  is 
an  undoubted  improvement  upon  the  massive  tomes  in  which  the  History 
used  to  appear. 

The  dominating  topic  of  this  volume  is  thus  Wiltshire  Domesday,  the 
interpretation  of  which  is  closely  bound  up  with  a  famous,  if  neglected, 
volume,  the  so-called  Exon  Domesday,  a  vast  manuscript  contemporary 
with  the  Survey  of  1086,  and  one  of  the  treasures  of  Exeter  cathedral. 
The  Exon  Domesday  once  preserved  the  full  text  of  the  findings  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  five  south-western  counties  of  Wiltshire,  Somerset, 
Dorset,  Devon  and  Cornwall,  of  which  only  a  shortened  abstract  was 
included  in  Domesday  Book  (vol.  i).  It  is  also  the  source  of  the  Geld 
Rolls,  or,  more  accurately,  the  accovmts  of  a  levy  of  Geld  for  an  unnamed 
year  in  each  of  these  counties.  The  editor  is  accordingly  faced  with  two 
preliminary  questions  of  fimdamental  importance  for  Domesday  studies. 
First,  what  is  the  Exon  Domesday  ?  and  secondly,  to  what  year  are  we 
to  attribute  the  Geld  accounts?  The  two  questions  are  closely  inter- 
related, and  it  is  obvious  that  the  answer  to  the  second  will  be  governed 
by  the  answer  to  the  first.  Nearly  fifty  years  ago  J.  H.  Round  professed 
himself  unable  to  explain  the  Exon  Domesday,  concluding  his  article  on 
Somerset  Domesday  with  the  words :  *  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
"  Exon  "  Book  will  some  day  receive  at  the  hands  of  a  trained  scholar 
the  full  and  critical  treatment  of  which  it  stands  in  need  and  which  may 
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yet  reveal  its  character,  its  origin,  and  its  object/  ^  Here  was  Professor 
Darlington's  opportunity,  even  obligation,  and  it  is  disappointing  to  find 
him  virtually  repeating  Round's  words :  *  In  the  Exon  Domesday,  a 
disorderly  volume  written  in  several  hands  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
information  in  the  original  returns,  which  must  have  been  based  in  the 
main  on  hundreds,  has  been  rearranged  according  to  fiefs,  but  the 
codification  is  very  imperfect  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Exchequer 
Domesday.  A  more  intensive  study  of  the  Exon  Domesday  than  has 
been  attempted  as  yet  is  needed  before  the  relationship  of  these  two  texts 
can  be  determined.'  *  So  long  as  we  cling  to  Round's  unproved  hypo- 
thesis that  the  original  returns  sent  to  Winchester  were  a  great  series  of 
Hundred  Rolls,  arranged  geographically  by  villages  and  not  grouped 
under  the  names  of  their  holders,  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  has 
thus  bafiSed  two  life-times  must  be  deferred  to  the  Greek  Kalends. 
There  are,  however,  those  who,  preferring  the  contemporary  testimony 
of  Exon  Domesday,  find  no  such  difficulty,  and  the  evidence  lately 
adduced  in  this  review  '  for  the  older,  pre-Round  view  that  Exon  pre- 
serves an  early  draft  of  the  original  returns  for  the  south-western  circuit 
is  not  invalidated  by  the  perfunctory  footnote  on  page  42. 

The  obscurity  in  which  Professor  Darlington  has  left  *  the  character, 
origin  and  object '  of  Exon  Domesday  scarcely  affects  his  first  Domesday 
section,  since  the  full  returns  for  Wiltshire,  save  for  a  fragment,  are 
lacking  from  the  manuscript.  Accordingly  he  falls  back  on  the  shortened 
text  in  volume  i  of  Domesday  Book  to  which  he  prefaces  a  learned,  indeed 
a  masterly,  commentary.  But  in  the  second  section,  the  unwisdom  of 
editing  the  Geld  accounts  without  even  a  working  hjrpothesis  of  the 
nature  of  the  manuscript  from  which  they  are  drawn  is  apparent.  Pro- 
fessor Darlington,  following  Round,  attributes  these  accounts  to  the 
year  1084,  an  assumption  derived  ultimately  from  Eyton  who,  though  a 
fine  scholar,  was  not  at  his  best  on  Domesday  problems.  Eyton  was 
impressed  by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  facts  and  figures  given  in 
the  Geld  accounts  with  those  in  the  Domesday  text.  The  assumption 
of  a  time  gap  between  the  accounts  and  the  Survey  was  an  ingenious 
solution  of  this  difficulty  but  even  Eyton  grasped  that  the  changes  he 
presumed  to  have  occurred  must  be  *  neither  more  nor  fewer  .  .  .  than 
such  as  may  be  reasonably  and  credibly  bespoken  for  an  interval  of  two 
years  or  less  [i,e,  1084  to  1086].'* 

By  a  curious  irony  it  is  Professor  Darlington's  meticulous  research 
that  has  finally  disproved  Eyton's  hjrpothesis,  for  he  here  shows  that  the 
differences  between  the  two  records  are,  as  he  says,  *  innumerable  ',*  and 
therefore  far  in  excess  of  what  could  be  *  reasonably  bespoken  '  of  a  much 
longer  period  than  two  years.  Indeed,  Professor  Darlington's  work 
seems  to  show,  in  spite  of  frequent  agreement,  what  can  best  be  described 
as  a  tendency  to  slight  variation  between  the  two  sets  of  figures,  sug- 
gesting that  the  Geld  accounts  are  based  on  traditional  assessments,  while 
the  Domesday  figures  are  the  result  of  a  sudden  and  searching  inquiry. 

»  KC.H.  Somtrta,  I  452.  «  V.C.H.  Wilts,  ii.  44. 

' '  The  Making  of  Domesday  Book ',  antt,  Ivii.  161-77. 

*  Eyton,  Do/msdajf  Studiu:  Sormrstt  (1880),  p.  3. 

•  V.CM,  Wilts,  ii.  176. 
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However  that  may  be,  there  is  positive  and  overwhehning  evidence  in  the 
text  of  the  Geld  accounts  that  they  cannot  be  earlier  than  1086 :  it  is  all  in 
print:  ^  and  it  is  not  really  disposed  of  by  another  footnote  on  page  174. 
After  all,  the  mere  fact  that  the  Geld  accounts  are  found  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Exon  Domesday  (and  in  an  unfinished  state)  puts  the  onus  of 
proof  on  those  who  would  assign  them  to  an  earlier  date  than  1086:  and 
Professor  Darlington's  failure  to  find  unequivocal  evidence  for  the  year 
1084  is  the  best  confirmation  possible  of  the  later  date.  More  than  a 
century  ago  Ellis,  the  editor  of  Exon  Domesday,  correctly  assigned  the 
Geld  accounts  to  1086,  and  Eyton's  *  correction '  was  suspect,  if  only 
because  it  was  invoked  to  prove  some  madcap  theories  which  Round 
himself  delighted  in  disproving.  In  the  last  resort  his  adherence  to 
Eyton's  date  depended  on  his  own  notion  of  the  original  returns  as  a 
series  of  Hundred  Rolls.  Thus,  the  failure  to  explain  the  nature  of  his 
prime  source,  the  Exon  Domesday  has  stultified  much  of  Professor 
Darlington's  otherwise  valuable  commentary  on  the  Geld  accounts:  a 
matter  of  particular  regret  since  their  inclusion  in  the  V.C.H.  Wiltsbin 
is  a  new  departure.  The  collection  of  a  Geld  in  south-western  England 
in  the  same  year  as  the  Domesday  Survey  raises  new  and  difficult  problems; 
but  the  fact  itself  is  not  in  doubt  and  is  singularly  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  Bishop  Robert  of  Hereford,  the  one  piece  of  fresh  Uterary 
evidence  that  has  come  to  light  since  Round  formulated  his  theory  on 
the  making  of  the  Domesday  Survey. 

V.  H.  Galbraith. 

Offa*s  Dyke.    By  Sir  Cyril  Fox.    (London  :   Published  for  the  British 
Academy  by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  1955.) 

Sir  Cyril  Fox  devoted  eight  successive  summers  (1925-32)  to  a  survey 
of  Oflia's  Dyke  and  Wat's  Dyke.  He  modestly  describes  his  work  as  *  a 
series  of  journeys,  with  notebook  and  camera,  level  and  staflF ',  but  for 
over  twenty  years  the  annual  reports,  published  in  Archaeologta  Cambrensis 
(1926-34),  have  been  recognized  as  the  only  complete  and  trustworthy 
account  of  the  earthworks  as  they  are  today.  These  annual  reports,  in 
part  re-written,  are  now  brought  together  in  a  handsome  volume  published 
for  the  British  Academy.  To  them  have  been  added  Sir  Cyril's  summary 
of  conclusions,  previously  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  British 
Academy  (1940),  and  a  masterly  historical  Introduction  by  Sir  Frank 
Stenton.  The  old  annual  reports,  published  each  year  with  conmiendablc 
promptitude,  have  served  their  purpose  well,  but  few  will  question  the 
wisdom  of  re-publishing  them  in  a  form  which  recognizes  and  emphasizes 
their  importance.  Oflia's  Dyke  is  the  most  impressive  single  monument 
that  has  survived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  and  Sir  Cyril's  study  of  it 
has  produced  a  definitive  description  of  permanent  value.  It  is  fitting 
that  the  format,  the  production  and  the  illustration  of  the  new  volume 
are  all  excellent. 

Sir  Cyril  remarks  (in  1926)  that  *  it  is  a  serious  reflection  on  our 
scholarship  that  no  scientific  record  of  the  structure,  form  or  character  of 

^ '  Date  of  the  Geld  Rolls  in  Exon  Domesday  *,  anti,  Ixv.  1-17:  J.  F.  A.  Mason, 
'  The  Date  of  the  Geld  Rolls ',  ante,  hdx.  283-9. 
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a  monument  of  such  political  and  historical  importance  exists  '.  His  own 
work  has  removed  the  reproach.  The  central  part  of  his  programme,  as 
defined  in  1926,  was  to  record  *  the  appearance  and  exact  trace  of  the  Dyke 
wherever  it  is  recogni2able  '.  Earlier  scholars  have  written  about  OflFa's 
Dyke,  but  their  reports  are  rendered  hopelessly  inadequate  by  their  failure 
to  provide  maps  and  plans,  by  their  failure  to  study  the  monument  as  a 
whole,  by  their  lack  of  experience,  and  by  their  inaccuracy  or  incompet- 
ence in  the  field.  Sir  Cyril's  description  suffers  from  none  of  these  defects. 
Chapter  by  chapter,  each  representing  a  summer's  work,  he  follows  the 
line  of  Offe's  Dyke,  Wat's  Dyke  and  a  number  of  obscure  shorter  dykes, 
recording  them  on  *  ribbons  '  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  6-inch  sheets,  all 
of  which  are  reproduced  with  a  lavish  array  of  photographs  and  sectional 
diagrams,  the  latter  designed  to  demonstrate  the  profiles  of  the  dykes  at 
various  points.  This  survey  will  remain  the  basis  of  all  future  field-work 
on  Oflia's  Dyke,  and,  as  Sir  Cyril  remarks,  it  will  reconcile  us  to  losses 
and  destruction  arising  from  agricultural  operations.  That  the  danger 
from  such  damage  is  both  considerable  and  continuing  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  within  recent  months  a  farmer  has  dug  a  large  hole  into  the  Dyke 
immediately  south  of  the  road  between  Chirbury  and  Montgomery  (Fig. 
41,  Field  84  ;  PI.  xdca). 

Excavation  was  included  in  Sir  Cyril's  original  programme,  the  aims 
being  to  determine  the  profiles  of  the  banks  and  ditches  and  to  recover 
evidence  of  their  age.  Trenches  were  cut  at  a  few  points,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  results  were  not  outstandingly  successful.  At  Ffrith 
Roman  structures  were  known  to  have  existed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Dyke,  and  excavation  produced  a  fair  amount  of  pottery  and  other 
fragments,  which  prove  only  that  the  bank  is  post-Roman  (*  certainly 
later  than  a.d.  200,  and  probably  later  than  a.d.  400')  and  also  pre- 
modem.  Chronological  brackets  so  wide  as  these  prove  little  more  than 
that  Offa's  Dyke  is  not  prehistoric.  It  is  fair  to  state,  however,  that  Sir 
Cyril  *  soon  realized  that  the  only  useful  information  one  could  be  sure  of 
obtaining  from  a  section  of  any  running  earthwork,  at  any  point  other 
than  a  known  early  settlement  site,  was  the  original  profile  of  the  ditch  I ' 
Therefore  excavation  was  to  a  great  extent  dropped  from  his  programme. 
His  work  is  essentially  a  survey  in  the  field,  not  an  excavation  report,  and 
as  such  it  should  be  judged.  It  is,  of  course,  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise.  But  it  remains  a  fact  that  the  date  of  0£fa's  Dyke  has  not  yet  been 
proved  archaeologically.  Somewhere  along  its  length  there  must  be 
evidence  that  one  day  will  narrow  the  present  absurdly  wide  limits 
proposed  by  archaeology. 

Despite  the  inconclusive  evidence  from  excavation,  the  whole  weight 
of  the  survey  confirms  the  traditional  attribution  of  the  great  dyke  to 
Ofia,  king  of  the  Mercians  (757-96).  In  the  last  years  of  the  ninth 
century,  within  a  hundred  years  of  Oflfe's  death.  Bishop  Asser  wrote  : 
*  Fuit  in  Mercia  .  .  .  rex,  nomine  Oflfe,  qui  vallum  magnum  inter  Britan- 
niam  atque  Merdam  de  mari  usque  ad  mare  facere  {i,e.  fieri)  imperavit '  ; 
and  Sir  Frank  Stenton  has  shown  that  the  date  of  its  construction  probably 
£dls  within  the  last  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  Oflia's  reign,  that  is  between 
784  and  796.  Sir  Cyril  demonstrates  that  Wat's  Dyke  belongs  to  the  same 
general  culture  as  0£fa's  Dyke,  that  it  is  an  earlier  attempt  to  mark  out  a 
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Mercian  frontier,  and  that  it  was  never  completed.  He  assigns  it  to  the 
reign  of  Offa's  predecessor,  i£thelbald,  and  thinks  '  it  may  have  been  still 
a-building '  when  OflBi  came  to  the  throne  in  757.  The  shorter  dykes,  at 
least  some  of  them,  he  regards  as  still  earlier  and  essentially  local  attempts 
to  protect  Mercian  territory  from  the  Welsh.  These  conclusions  are 
convincing.  In  particular,  the  accuracy  of  Asser's  phrase  de  mart  usque 
ad  mare  is  confirmed  :  the  line  of  0£fa's  Dyke  in  the  extreme  north  is  lost 
and  doubtful,  but  evidence  put  forward  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Taylor  and  acknow- 
ledged by  Sir  Cyril  strongly  suggests  that  it  reached  the  sea  at  Prestatyn. 

Sir  Cyril's  great  achievement  is  that  he  has  made  it  possible  for  O^'s 
Dyke  to  be  examined  in  detail  and  viewed  as  a  whole.  And  his  methods 
of  approach  have  produced  conclusions  of  fundamental  importance.  It 
is  clear,  for  example,  that  the  Dyke  was  planned  by  a  single  *  master- 
mind ',  though  it  seems  to  have  been  constructed  in  sections,  perhaps  by 
separate  gangs  recruited  locally,  and  it  made  extensive  use  of  natural 
barriers  of  river  and  forest.  Everjrwhere  the  luider lying  intention  was  to 
give  a  wide  unbroken  view  towards  the  west,  and  positions  of  tactical 
strength,  such  as  Herrock  Hill  and  Selattyn  Hill,  were  included  within  the 
line.  It  was  certainly  laid  out  by  men  who  understood  the  principles  of 
defence,  as  applied  to  an  extended  line,  though  there  is  evidence  that 
certain  sections  represent  a  boundary  reached  by  agreement  between  the 
English  and  the  Welsh.  From  this,  and  from  other  indications  on  the 
ground.  Sir  Cyril  concludes  that  the  Dyke  was  never  manned,  and  there 
is  room  for  differences  of  opinion  here.  The  frontier  was  149  mUcs 
long  and,  even  though  the  Dyke  itself  was  considerably  less,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  was  never  maimed  in  the  sense  of  one  man  for  every  few  yards. 
But  it  seems  equally  clear  that  it  was  defensive  in  intention  and  in  fact, 
something  more  than  simply  a  *  visible  boundary  '.  The  siting  of  the  line 
to  command  approach  from  the  west,  to  control  ancient  routes,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  naturally  strong  positions,  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  meant  to  strve  some  military  purpose,  even  if  only  that  of 
facilitating  the  defence  of  a  defined  frontier. 

That  the  *  master-mind '  was  the  mind  of  King  Oflia  is  a  conclusion 
that  may  be  accepted  without  reservation.  No  Mercian  king  before  him 
possessed  the  material  resources  or  the  political  authority  implied  by  the 
construction  of  a  frontier-line  which,  as  Sir  Frank  Stenton  says,  is  com- 
parable to  Hadrian's  Wall  itself.  It  is  a  lasting  memorial  to  the  power 
and  imagination  of  a  great  king.  Much  about  it  remains  obscure,  but 
Sir  Cyril  Fox  has  enabled  us  to  understand  it  more  fully,  perhaps,  than  it 
has  been  understood  by  any  generation  since  the  end  of  the  Mercian 
kingdom. 

F.  T.  Wainwright. 

'Le  Comti  de  Genhe:  ix^-xv^  siMe.  By  Pierre  Duparc.  {Mimoires  et 
Documents  puhliis  par  la  Sociiti  d'Hisfoire  et  d^Archioloffe  de  Genhe^ 
xxxix:   Geneva,  JuUien,  and  Paris,  Picard,  1955.) 

Carolingian  documents  occasionally  mention  a  county  of  Geneva, 
but  anything  like  a  continuous  history  of  it  has  to  await  the  emergence 
as  its  rulers  of  the  Geroldine  dynasty,  placed  by  M.  Duparc  at  the  time 
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of  the  disappearance  of  the  independent  Burgundian  kingdom  in  the  early 
eleventh  century.     The  Geroldines  do  not  seem  to  have  been  masters  of 
the  whole  of  the  old  pagusgenevensiSy  for  Cbablais  and  les  Bauges  were  early 
possessions  of  the  counts  of  Savoy.     On  the  other  hand,  c,  1032  the 
ioTtntt  pagus  equestriSy  the  area  of  Noyon  and  Gcx,  appears  under  Geroldinc 
control,  and  though  a  reference  to  William,  count  of  Geneva  (1178-95), 
as  count  also  of  Vaud  is  difficult  to  interpret,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  twelfdi 
century  the  Geroldines  had  considerable  holdings  and  influence  north 
of  lake  Geneva.     But  the  family  proved  unable  to  consolidate  or  retain 
these  wide  territories.     Its  footing  in  the  city  of  Geneva  was  successfully 
contested  by  the  bishops,  and  later  by  Savoy;    the  destruction  of  the 
comital  castle  Bourg-de-Four  in  1320  betokened  the  end  of  the  power 
of  the  counts  of  Geneva  in  the  city.     By  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  they  had  lost  to  Savoy  the  bulk  of  their  possessions  in  Vaud  and 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rh6ne;  in  1 3  5  5  Faucigny  passed  finally  to  Savoy; 
the  dynasty  itself  came  to  an  end  with  the  fourteenth  century.     Of  the 
five  sons  of  Amadeus  III  who  ruled  in  succession  from  1367  to  1394 — 
the  last.  Count  Robert  of  Geneva,  was  Pope  Qement  VII  of  the  Avignon 
line — ^none  had  children,  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  next  century 
Savoy  acquired  the  whole  inheritance.     Before  the  end  of  the  Geroldines 
the  shrunken  area  of  their  county  had  begun  to  be  called  the  Genevois,  and 
this  name  it  kept,  first  as  an  appanage  and  then  as  a  province  of  Savoy. 
To  this  dynastic  story  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  counts  of  Geneva 
M.  Duparc  has  devoted  the  first  and  longer  half  of  his  600-page  book. 
His  task  has  not  been  easy,  because  for  the  most  part  his  sources  are 
scanty.    For  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  expansive  period  of 
Geroldine  history,  a  bare  score  of  original  acta  of  the  dynasty  survives. 
An  even  worse  handicap  is  the  absence  of  any  contemporary  narrative; 
not  until  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  does  the  earliest  chron- 
icle of  Geneva,  the  Fasciculus  temporiSy  become  available.     It  is  not  M. 
Duparc's  fault,  therefore,  that  his  counts  fail  to  come  to  life,  though 
we  may  wonder  whether  he  would  not  have  done  better  to  deal  more 
in  analysis  and  less  in  an  attempt  at  chronological  narrative  when  most 
of  the  elements  necessary  to  construct  a  plausible  narrative  are  lacking. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  save  perhaps  the  earliest  Geroldines  were 
very  able  men.     Indeed,  the  outstanding  figure  in  the  book  is  not  a 
count  of  Geneva  at  all,  but  the  Savoyard  Peter,  *  the  little  Charlemagne  '. 
Wurstemberger's  fine  book  on  Peter  of  Savoy  was  published  just  a  hundred 
years  ago;  the  time  is  surely  ripe  for  a  new  study  of  this  great  thirteenth- 
century  politician  in  the  Hght  of  the  knowledge  which  has  been  accumu- 
lating about  him  since  then  in  many  countries. 

Since  the  end  of  the  last  war  the  documentary  sources  for  M.  Duparc's 
book  have  undergone  changes  in  location,  and  the  process  is  not  yet 
complete.  He  has  collected  his  materials  from  the  archives  at  Geneva, 
at  Chambcry,  Annecy  and  Paris,  and  at  Turin;  the  value  of  his  work 
is  enhanced  by  the  copious  extracts  from  them  which  he  prints  in  his 
footnotes.  Search  among  the  English  records  might  have  yielded 
additional  information  concerning  interesting  though  peripheral  matters : 
the  members  of  the  dynasty  who  sought  a  career  in  England  during  the 
thirteenth  century ;  the  activities  of  Brother  Geoffrey  of  Maldon  as  Edward 
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ni's  agent  in  the  Arelate  at  the  beginning  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War; 
and  that  enterprising  cadet  of  Geneva,  Hugues  d'Anthon,  sometime 
lieutenant  of  the  English  king  in  Gascony  and  later  servant  of  the  Valois. 
M.  Duparc  has  no  wish  to  be  deceived.     About  the  difficult  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  Geroldines,  for  instance,  he  is  suitably  cautious,  though 
he  does  not  reject  the  possibility  that  they  were  an  Austrasian  fiunily, 
settled  in  Alemannia  and  moving  thence  into  the  Geneva  area  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century.     Nevertheless,  the  quality  of  this  work, 
one  may  feel,  falls  somewhat  short  of  the  cool,  critical  rigour  which 
distinguished  C.  W.  Previtd-Orton's   treatment  of  the  early  history 
of  Savoy.     Sometimes  M.  Duparc's  handling  of  a  piece  of  evidence 
does  not  wholly  satisfy;   his  exposition  on  page  103  of  the  agreement 
at  Seyssel  in  11 24  is  a  case  in  point.    Sometimes  it  is  not  clear  whether 
he  is  working  from  an  original  document  or  a  printed  version.     Thus 
in  his  discussion  of  Barbarossa's  sentence  in  favour  of  the  bishop  of 
Geneva  dated  7  September  1 162  (Stumpf,  Reg,  3967)  he  prints,  apparently 
from  the  original  at  Geneva:   ffu/Jus  babeat  dominium  in  civitate  ffbrnnensi 
nisi  solas  episcopm  (p.  126,  n.  i).     But  Hirsch  (IJrkundenfdlscbimgen  aus  dem 
Rjfffium  Are/afense,  1937,  p.  145)  gives  the  same  passage  as:  mt/Uis  babeat 
dominium  in  (ecclesia)  Gebennensi  etc.,  with  the  note  that  ecclesia  has  been 
supplied,  because  the  parchment  of  the  original  is  defective.    Where  do 
we  stand:   especially  when  we  find  in  M.  Duparc's  text  the  rendering: 
*  personne  ne  pouvait  avoir  de  pouvoir  dans  TEglise  de  Geneve  si  ce 
n*est  Tdvdque  '?    On  another  occasion  (p.  116,  n.  i)  M.  Duparc  quotes 
without  hesitation  or  warning  Barbarossa's  enfeoffinent  of  Silvio  de 
Q6rieu  in  June  1153  (Stumpf,  Rig,  3676),  against  which  Hirsch  has 
uttered  reasoned  doubts  {pp,  cit,  p.  115).     These  are  minute  matters, 
perhaps;  but  they  have  their  importance  when  so  much  of  the  argument 
turns  on  the  discussion  of  a  few  twelfth-century  documents.     They 
suggest  that  though  M.  Duparc  offers  us  a  valuable  collection  of  informa- 
tion about  the  counts  of  Geneva,  some  final  words  remain  to  be  said. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  deals  with  the  institutions  and  economic 
and  social  conditions  of  the  medieval  county.  Here  the  author's  local 
knowledge  and  mastery  of  the  local  literature  stand  him  in  good  stead. 
His  chapter  on  communications,  for  instance,  brings  out  well  how  the 
county  lay  slightly  aside  from  the  main  routes  of  western  Europe  and 
helps  to  explain  why  its  destiny  was  so  modest  as  compared  with  that  of 
Savoy.  Most  of  the  evidence  now  comes  from  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  the  sources  begin  to  flow  more  freely  in  the  form  of  administrative 
documents  and  accounts.  They  show  a  growing  efficiency  in  financial 
and  judicial  business,  attained  by  the  counts  with  professional  assistance 
and  largely  in  imitation  of  the  practices  of  Savoy  at  a  time  when  the  out- 
look for  the  political  independence  of  the  county  was  already  black. 
From  an  account  quoted  by  M.  Duparc  on  page  476  it  appears  that  the 
garrison  of  the  castle  of  Annecy  in  1 3  5  3-4  consisted  of  one  man  and  two 
dogs.  Geneva  was  not  a  big  county  nor  a  rich  one;  and  the  materials 
have  not  allowed  M.  Duparc  to  describe  the  state  of  society  with  anything 
like  the  depth  and  solidity  achieved  by  M.  Boutruche  and  M.  Duby  in 
their  books  about  the  Bordelais  and  the  Miconnais. 

H.  S.  Offler. 
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The  Eastgm  Schism,  A  Study  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Eastern  Churches  during 
the  Xlth  and  Xllth  Centuries.  By  Steven  Runciman.  (Oxford: 
Qarendon  Press,  1955.) 

It  is  notoriously  difficult  to  satisfy  at  once  the  requirements  of  the  lecture 
hall  and  the  printed  page,  and  some  of  the  difficulties  are  illustrated  by  the 
Waynflete  Lectures  for  1954  which  Dr.  Runciman  has  printed  in  the  book 
tinder  review.  That  it  is  a  useful  book  on  an  absorbing  topic,  scarcely 
needs  to  be  said;  and  it  may  be  added  that  it  could  not  have  been  written 
with  the  same  large  sweep  and  judicious  cahnness  and  wisdom  by  anybody 
else.  Yet,  with  all  the  great  learning  which  Ues  behind  it,  it  suffers  from 
a  certain  one-sidedness  and  lack  of  depth  which  are,  no  doubt,  to  some 
extent  a  result  of  its  origin.  It  tells  die  story  from  a  mainly  Byzantine 
point  of  view,  with  more  emphasis  on  politics  than  on  law  and  theology: 
*  It  is  my  aim  (writes  the  author)  to  show  that  the  Eastern  Schism  was 
not  fundamentally  caused  by  differing  opinions  on  the  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  or  the  Bread  of  the  Sacrament  but  by  the  conjunction 
of  political  events  and  the  prejudice  and  bitterness  that  they  aroused  with 
the  growing  divergence  in  basic  ideology,  which  the  political  events 
forced  on  the  notice  of  the  world.'  This  is  not  a  very  clear  statement, 
but  it  sufficiently  indicates  what  the  author  has  in  mind.  The  main 
thesis  of  the  book  is  that  the  schism  was  a  much  more  gradual  and  com- 
plicated event  than  is  generally  supposed,  that  the  well-known  events  of 
1054  were  of  comparatively  little  importance  in  the  unfolding  of  this 
complex  event,  and  that  the  decisive  moments  are  to  be  found  in  details 
of  which  too  little  notice  has  been  taken.  The  author  sees  the  schism 
coming  into  existence  jerkily  and  spasmodically,  here  and  there  as  cir- 
cumstances determined  its  course  over  a  long  period  of  years.  Thus 
.the  schism  at  Antioch  where  two  rival  lines  of  Patriarchs  made  their 
appearance  in  1 100  is  described  as  '  a  prime  cause  of  the  general  schism 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches '  (p.  92)  and  *  the  first 
turning  point  in  the  general  schism'  (p.  94);  the  pope's  support  for 
Bohemond's  campaign  against  the  Eastern  Empire  in  1 102  is  '  the  second 
and  more  dangerous  turning  point '  showing  that  *  the  Pope  regarded 
its  citizens  as  being  no  better  dian  the  infidel '  and  constituting  *  by  any 
reckoning  a  declaration  of  schism '  (p.  94);  the  Second  Crusade  marks 
another  *  important  and  disastrous  turning  point '  (p.  1 28),  and  so  on 
until  in  1204  a  state  of  '  definite  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches  '  had  come  into  existence  (p.  1 5  2). 

The  story  thus  told  from  a  mainly  political  point  of  view,  as  it  might 
be  by  someone  at  the  meeting  places  of  eastern  and  western  Christendom 
illuminates  many  dark  comers  and  conveys  a  sense  of  the  unpredictable 
course  of  events.  It  arises  perhaps  inevitably  from  the  author's  method 
of  approach  that  his  account  is  strongest  in  local  detail  and  weakest  in  its 
account  of  the  central  controversy.  Too  little  weight  is  attached  to  the 
irreconcilable  clash  of  contrary  principles,  which  the  events  of  1054 
illuminate  as  if  by  a  flash  of  lightning;  too  much  importance  is  attached 
to  soft  words  and  conciliatory  gestures.  Thus  Gregory  VII  is  judged 
harshly  for  his  outspoken  intransigence,  and  Urban  II  is  praised  for  his 
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tact,  restraint  and  tolerance:  if  these  qualities  could  have  been  main- 
tained *  all  might  yet  have  been  well '  (p.  77).  Admirable  though  this  is 
in  sentiment,  it  is  however  historically  quite  unreal.  It  is  extremely 
imlikely  that  Urban's  view  of  the  Greek  Qiiirch  differed  in  any  important 
way  from  that  of  Gregory  VII.  His  ignoring  the  Byzantine  emperor 
in  all  the  accounts  of  his  speech  at  Clermont  which  have  come  down  to  us 
certainly  does  not  suggest  that  one  of  his  motives  in  launching  the 
Crusade  was  the  *  pious  hope  '  that  it  would  *  please  the  Eastern  Emperor  ' 
(p.  1 01).  His  failure  to  send  a  declaration  of  faith  to  Constantinople 
when  asked  to  do  so  in  1089  may,  as  Dr.  Runciman  suggests,  have  been 
due  to  his  not  wishing  to  raise  the  question  of  the  Filio^^  but  it  is  also 
in  line  with  the  policy  of  regarding  Constantinople  as  a  daughter  Churdi 
which  could  not  rightly  demand  such  a  confession  of  faith  from  the  head 
of  Christendom.  Moreover,  the  mild  relations  between  Alexius  and 
Urban  were  probably  dominated  more  by  their  severe  troubles  at  home 
than  by  any  increase  of  goodwill.  However  much  politics  and  local 
circumstances  might  help  to  arrest  or  precipitate  a  state  of  mutual 
aversion  and  antagonism,  the  schism  arose  fundamentally  from  the 
Petrine  claims  of  the  papal  see;  and  since  these  claims  were  given  clear 
and  authoritative  definition  with  regard  (among  other  things)  to  the 
Greek  Churches  in  the  period  from  Leo  IX  to  Gregory  VII,  wc  must 
accept  the  fact  that  the  schism  was  from  this  time  unhealable  without 
a  revolution  of  opinion  or  the  physical  destruction  of  one  side  or  the 
other. 

Dr.  Runciman  expresses  some  dislike  for  lawyers  (and  presumably 
others)  who  like  things  cut  and  dried.  He  wishes  to  postpone  the  moment 
of  separation  as  long  as  possible,  and  in  order  to  do  this  he  frequently 
appears  to  over-value  the  power  of  silence  and  vagueness  on  essential 
issues.  His  favourite  virtue  is  Economy  in  the  Greek  sense  of  a  charitable 
overlooking  of  differences  in  a  spirit  of  goodwill,  and  he  hails  this  spirit 
with  relief  whenever  he  can  find  it.  He  sometimes  seems  to  forget  that 
there  is  another  closely  related  sense  of  the  word  which  means  saying  no 
more  than  the  circumstances  require.  It  may  be  suggested  that  this  is 
the  clue  to  many  of  the  more  conciliatory  statements  made  by  writers 
on  both  sides  of  the  question  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and 
that  in  other  circumstances  they  would  have  been  much  more  unbending 
and  even  violent.  The  words  of  St.  Anselm  in  his  De  Processione  Spiritus 
Sancti  and  of  Peter  the  Venerable  in  his  remarkable  letter  to  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  are  cases  in  point :  they  both  win  warm  approval  for 
their  moderation.  But  Anselm  (in  so  far  as  his  treatise  preserves  his 
speech  at  the  Council  of  Bari  in  1098)  was  addressing  a  council  presided 
over  by  the  pope;  he  was  answering  objections  of  South  Italian  Greek 
bishops  who,  sitting  under  the  presidency  of  the  pope,  were  certainly 
in  no  sense  schismatics ;  the  issue  of  papal  supremacy  was  not  in  question. 
It  does  not  appear  from  his  words  that  he  thought  the  difference  in 
doctrine  only  a  slight  one,  as  Dr.  Runciman  suggests,  but  in  any  case  the 
tone  of  his  address  was  entirely  suited  to  the  circumstances.  Even  on  this 
point,  however,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  any  agreement  could  have  been 
reached  had  the  main  forces  on  both  sides  been  confronted.  As  for 
Peter  the  Venerable,  the  terms  he  uses  in  his  letter  to  the  Patriarch  arc 
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certainly  very  striking,  but  their  effect  is  very  much  lessened  when  we 
find  him  in  favour  of  a  Holy  War  against  Byzantium  twenty-five  years 
later.  In  these  circumstances  it  seems  a  little  hard  that  the  Byzantine 
lawyer  Balsamon  who,  later  still,  defined  the  central  issues  of  the  conflict 
from  the  Greek  point  of  view,  should  on  that  account  be  described  as  a 
far  stronger  candidate  than  either  Photius  or  Cerularius  to  be  regarded  as 
*  a  villain  on  the  Orthodox  side  for  the  development  of  the  schism ' 
(p.  138).  This  seems  to  be  carrying  a  desire  to  hush  up  essential  points 
of  difference  altogether  too  far. 

In  commenting  on  the  letter  of  Peter  the  Venerable  which  has  just 
been  mentioned  Dr.  Runciman  remarks  that '  if  the  Churches  had  been  in 
schism  since  1054  Abbot  Peter  was  unaware  of  it '  (p.  114).  In  a  sense 
this  remark  is  certainly  justified,  but  what  it  fails  to  take  account  of  is  the 
loose  and  uncertain  idea  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  of  what 
constituted  a  schism.  The  definitions  which  had  come  down  from 
patristic  times  were  not  of  great  use  in  judging  the  situation  which  had 
arisen  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  In  the  practical  sense 
of  the  word,  which  was  only  too  familiar  throughout  the  Church  (the 
existence  of  two  claimants  to  an  ecclesiastical  dignity,  each  with  his  own 
body  of  adherents),  there  was  clearly  no  schism  between  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople until  1204  and  no  one  can  ever  have  supposed  there  was. 
This  is  in  effect  what  Dr.  Runciman  means  by  schism,  and  in  this  sense  he 
is  certainly  right  in  saying  that  1 100  is  the  first  date  in  the  schism  and 
1204  the  final  one ;  there  can  be  no  serious  argument  about  this.  More- 
over we  can  find  plenty  of  contemporary  evidence  for  this  use  of  the  word. 
Gregory  VII,  for  instance,  seems  to  use  the  word  'schism'  almost  ex- 
clusively for  this  kind  of  situation :  he  does  not  use  it  of  the  relations  be- 
twecn  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  It  may  indeed  well  be  that  *  schism ' 
was  a  word  so  often  used  on  relatively  trivial  occasions  that  it  seemed 
altogether  inadequate  to  describe  the  situation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches.  Gregory  does,  however,  use  the  word  to  describe  the  con- 
dition of  the  Spanish  Church  in  maintaining  a  rite  different  from  that  of 
Rome;  and  as  this  theme  of  separation  from  the  discipline  and  authority 
of  Rome  came  to  constitute  the  main  element  of  schism  in  western  eyes 
so  the  condition  of  the  Greek  Churches,  not  only  as  it  was  but  as  it  had 
long  been,  came  to  be  called  schismatic.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
schism  did  not  begin  in  1 100  and  reach  its  consummation  in  1204:  it  was 
in  existence  before  1 100,  but  it  was  only  gradually  recognized  for  what  it 
was.  To  assign  a  definite  year  to  the  act  of  schism  is  clearly  unsound, 
but  the  general  instinct  tofixonio54asa  central  date  has  more  to  be  said 
for  it  than  Dr.  Runciman  allows. 

Yet,  when  all  has  been  said,  if  his  approach  leads  to  some  blurring 
of  vital  issues,  this  is  a  result  of  a  learned  and  charitable  disposition  in 
handling  the  most  perplexing  and  tragic  event  in  European  history.  We 
seem  in  this  book  to  catch  the  mild  and  protesting  yet  shrewd  eye  of  a 
Byzantine  statesman  vainly  striving  to  ward  off  the  decline  of  the  greatest 
of  all  empires.  It  is  this  humanity  which  remains  in  the  mind  when  the 
book  is  laid  aside  and  it  is  this  which  gives  it  its  distinction. 

R.  W.  Southern. 
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The  Keliffous  Orders  in  England,    Vol.  ii.    The  End  of  tie  Middk  Agu, 
By  DoM  David  Knowles.    (Gimbridgc:   University  Press,  1955.) 

Professor  Knowles's  The  Monastic  Order  in  England  (943-1216)  appeared 
in  1940,  and  its  first  continuation  The  Keligtons  Orders  in  England  (i2i6~ 
c,  1340)  in  1948.^  In  this  volume  the  narrative  is  continued  to  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  *  the  story  of  the 
last  half-century  will  follow  in  a  concluding  volume  '.  This  expansion  of 
a  survey  whidi  its  author  once  hoped  to  complete  in  two  volumes, 
into  (at  least)  four  is  a  salutary  reminder  of  the  immensity  of  the  task  he 
has  undertaken,  and  helps  to  explain  the  striking  difference  in  scale  and 
treatment  between  The  Monastic  Order  and  its  successors.  In  the  first 
volume  the  original  sources — ^vast  but  still  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
mind — ^Icnt  themselves  to  a  single  continuous  narrative.  From  the 
thirteenth  century  onwards  the  overwhelming  mass  of  the  evidence 
and  the  very  nature  of  the  growth  of  great  institutions  have  compelled 
the  author  to  abandon  an  ordered  chronological  account  in  favour  of  the 
treatment  of  particular  topics  and  the  taking  of  cross-sections  and 
soundings. 

The  new  volume  is  thus,  like  its  immediate  predecessor,  essentially 
a  work  of  reference,  in  which  the  author  sets  out  to  digest  an  enormous 
secondary  literature  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-workers.  The  docu- 
mentation is  full  and  exact,  and  a  reviewer's  first  duty  is  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  great  learning,  the  industry  and  sound,  moderate  judgement  of 
his  closely  packed  narrative.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  book  is 
heavy  reading:  far  from  it.  The  style  is  lively  and  there  is  a  vitality 
in  the  writing  (combined  with  a  sort  of  intellectual  tidiness)  which  grips 
the  reader;  and  each  of  the  thirty-odd  cross-sections  leaves  an  impression 
of  completeness  which  is  eminently  satisfying,  if,  perhaps,  sometimes  de- 
lusive. Indeed,  the  catholicity  of  Professor  Knowles's  interests  is 
phenomenal,  with  the  result  that  the  book  while  undoubtedly  a  survey  of  its 
subject,  is  yet  hardly  a  picture.  Everything,  or  nearly  so,  that  concerns  the 
religious  life  is  here — architecture,  economics  (the  Black  Death),  theology, 
heresy  (Wyclif),  General  Chapters,  Visitations,  philosophy,  libraries, 
Qiaucer,  Langland,  &c.,  and  the  treatment  is  uniformly  concise  and 
objective.  Apart  from  the  absence  of  *  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  nuns  ', 
for  which  the  author  apologises,  I  can  think  of  no  important  omission 
unless  it  be  a  few  pages  on  monastic  brasses,  more  especially  as  the  frontis- 
piece to  the  book  reproduces  that  of  Abbot  Thomas  de  la  Mare  of  St. 
Albans,  a  superb  example  of  a  small  class  of  foreign  brasses  peculiar  to 
eastern  England. 

In  two  sections,  especially  interesting,  we  are  given  *  portraits  of 
monks  ',  and  the  book  ends  with  the  pages  of  *  Retrospect '  in  which  the 
author  commits  himself  to  a  few  cautious  generalizations  regarding  the 
course  and  development  of  the  religious  life  in  the  later  Middle  Ages. 
The  general  tenour  of  his  conclusions  may  perhaps  be  illustrated  by  a 
few  quotations. 

^  See  ante^  Ixiv.  568. 
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All  these  efforts  [ij,  at  refonn]  were  in  the  long  ran  failures,  and  the  rhythm  of   i 
the  monastic  life  shows,  during  the  three  centuries  concerned,  a  slow  but  con-    | 
dnuous  tendency  to  slacken,  save  in  two  or  three  periods  of  twenty  years  (p.  6). 
The  religious  houses,  for  their  part,  were  undoubtedly  several  degrees  more   V 
distant  from  fervour  than  they  had  been  in  1310  (p.  218).  1 

Yet  anodier  manifestation  of  the  breakdown  of  the  common  life  can  be  seen  in 
the  multiplication  of  private  chambers  and  establishments.  The  gradual  departure 
from  community  life  began  soon  after  the  G^nquest  (p.  244). 
The  fifteenth  century  saw  no  great  English  churchman  and  no  English  saint  (p.  5 64). 
The  monasteries  were  not  notably  less  observant  or  more  decadent  in  the  fifteenth  \ 
century  than  before,  but  the  age  was  undoubtedly  marked  by  a  lack  of  distinction, 
and  by  the  lack  of  an  absolute  standard  of  excellence  (ibU,). 

Tim  assumption  of  a  continuous,  inevitable  falling  away  from  a  period  ^ 
*  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest '  pervades  the  book.  The  '  portraits  ;  ^, 
of  the  monks  '  are  lacking  in  warmth.  The  *  solid  piety  '  of  Thomas  of  ' 
firunton  *  never  blossoms  fully  into  sanctity ',  and  not  even  the  great 
Thomas  de  la  Mare,  despite  his  personal  asceticism  and  his  indefatigable 
labours,  escapes.  For,  says  Professor  Knowles,  'We  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  feel  that  the  ultimate  touch  of  holiness  is  wanting,  and  that 
dc  la  Mare  was  neither  a  Wulfstan  nor  an  Anselm.'  ^  Subjective  judge- 
ments of  this  kind  are,  to  say  the  least,  risky,  and  (it  could  be  argued) 
tend  to  remove  the  religious  life  from  the  normal  process  of  historical 
development  in  the  interest  of  '  absolute  standards  of  excellence '. 
The  same  faintly  depressing  impression  is  left  on  the  reader's  mind  by 
Professor  Knowles's  treatment  of  the  history  of  the  General  Chapters 
of  the  Black  Monks,  so  faithfully  traced  for  us  in  Mr.  Pantin's  volumes. 
Their  positive  achievement  was,  perhaps,  not  great  but  in  the  author's 
cold,  accurate  summary  we  seem  to  miss  a  sympathetic  understanding  * 
of  an  exciting  and  heroic  experiment  which  sought,  against  the  odds, 
to  adapt  the  local  separatism  of  the  Benedictines  to  the  needs  of  an  age 
that  called  for  centralization  and  common  action.  They  tried  very  hard: 
nor  did  they  know  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  we  do  now,  how  little 
was  to  come  of  it. 

No  individual  could  claim  to  be  equally  familiar  with  all  the  facets 
of  the  religious  life  covered  in  this  volume,  and  it  is  the  peculiar  merit 
of  Professor  Knowles  that  he  is  at  his  best  on  the  most  central  aspects 
of  his  subject.  There  is  original  work  in  his  account  of  the  difficult 
theological  developments  of  the  period.  Justice  is  done,  for  the  first  time 
in  a  book  of  this  kind,  to  Uhtred  of  Boldon :  and  there  are  some  wise 
pages  on  Wyclif  and  other  critics  of  the  monks.  Professor  Knowles 
calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  Thomas  Netter  of  Walden,  who 

*  has  not  yet  received  the  attention  he  deserves'.  He  is  probably  in- 
correct, however,  in  suggesting  even  the  possibility  that  Netter  *  was 
the  archivist  of  Wyclif  and  early  LoUardy'.*    The  argument  for  Netter's 

*  authorship '  of  the  Fasciculi  Zi^aniorum  depends  on  Shirley's  false 
assumption  that  the  latest  document  in  the  book  belonged  to  1428, 
two  years  before  Netter's  death.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the 
manuscript,  which  is  the  work  of  a  single  scribe,  was  not  written 
before  1456,  and  in  all  probability  belongs  to  the  year   1439.     '^^ 

*  p.  47.  *  p.  147- 
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being  so,  credit  for  its  compilation  must  go  to  Netter's  successor  as 
Prior  Provincial  of  the  Carmelites,  if  indeed  the  book  is  a  Carmelite 
imdertaking. 
/'  To  those  whose  interest  in  the  monks  centres  in  their  vital  services 
to  historical  writing.  Professor  Knowles's  treatment  of  this  subject 
will  appear  somewhat  summary.  Full  justice,  it  is  true,  is  done  to  St. 
Albans,  but  many  chronicles  were  written  in  other  religious  houses  which 
deserve  mention  or  fuller  treatment  than  they  here  receive.  Professor 
Knowles  remarks,  in  his  *  Retrospect ',  *  whatever  the  causes  (and  only 
a  few  have  been  suggested  here)  the  fact  is  incontrovertible:  the  relative 
importance  of  the  old  black  monk  abbeys  and  cathedral  monasteries 
grew  as  the  Middle  Ages  drew  to  a  close  '.^  This  is  nowhere  more  apparent 
than  in  the  writing  of  chronicles,  and  the  point  could  have  been  well 
illustrated  by  a  rather  fuller  account  of  Ranulf  Higden's  immensely 
popular  Polycbronicon  and  its  innumerable  continuations,  especially  that 
made  at  Westminster  (1381-94)  which  is  a  major  historical  source  for  its 
period.  Its  author  may  have  been  Simon  Sudbury,  a  theological  writer 
of  distinction,  whose  work  is  praised  by  his  elder  contemporary,  Richard 
of  Cirencester,  the  author  of  Speculum  Historiale.  John  of  Tynemouth*s 
Historia  Aureay  a  great  book  in  its  day,  and  the  chronicle  of  St.  Mary's 
Abbey,  York,  important  for  the  history  of  parliament,  should  also  have 
been  mentioned.  In  addition,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Black  Canons 
had  a  good  record.  The  two  outstanding  names  are  those  of  Walter  of 
Hemingburgh,  a  canon  of  Gisburgh,  the  historian  par  excellence  of 
Edward  I's  reign  (who  has  here  escaped  notice),  and  Henry  Knighton, 
a  canon  of  Leicester,  whose  chronicle  is  our  best  source  for  the  early 
Lollards.  Professor  Knowles,  following  Knighton's  editor,  asserts 
that  Knighton  died  in  1366  and  that  his  chronicle  was  carried  on  from 
1377  by  an  anonymous  continuator.  But  it  has  quite  recently  come  to 
light  that  Knighton  survived  till  the  very  last  years  of  the  century, 
that  he  wrote  the  whole  chronicle  and  therefore  that  his  *  continuator ' 
is  a  nineteenth-century  myth.  This  discovery  is  of  some  importance 
for  the  character  of  William  Clown  {d,  1377),  abbot  of  Leicester,  of  whom 
Professor  Knowles  gives  a  slighting  *  portrait '  as  a  man  of  *  respectable 
piety  ',  with  a  taste  for  hunting  hares.^  He  even  discusses  in  an  Appendix 
the  possibility  that  Clown  was  the  prototype  of  the  Monk  in  Chaucer's 
Prologuel  Such  an  interpretation  contradicts  the  whole  tenour  of  the 
long  and  sincere  obituary  (which  we  now  know  was  written  by  Knighton) 
and  does  injustice  to  a  remarkable  man. 

^^atever  view  one  takes  of  Professor  Knowles's  attitude  to  later 
monasticism,  he  never  fails  in  charity  to  his  contemporaries.  He  is 
scrupulous  in  acknowledgement,  and  uniformly  generous  in  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  other  writers :  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
distinction,  indeed  the  brilliance,  of  this  new  instalment  of  his  history. 
We  shall  await  with  impatience  the  last  volume  of  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  sustained  historical  surveys  of  our  time. 

V.  H.  Galbratth. 
*  p.  362.  *p.  185. 
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Commerces  et  Marcbands  de  Toulouse  {vers  i^jo-vers  14J0),    By  Philippe 
Wolff.     (Paris:  Plon,  1954.) 

Professor  Ph.  Wolff's  massive  work  on  Toulouse  (632  pages  of  text 
with  numerous  maps  and  tables)  is  an  important  contribution  to  the 
history  of  western  European  economy  in  the  later  Middle  Ages.^     The 
author  never  loses  sight  of  the  major  problems  on  which  the  story  of 
th.%  particular  region  might  throw  some  light.     The  book  is  logically 
Arranged  and  is  written  in  an  easy,  lucid  style.     The  author  has  a  remark- 
able gift   for   finding   vivid,    concrete   examples.     His    work  inspires 
^X)nfidence. 

As  an  economic  centre  Toulouse  was  a  town  of  secondary  importance 
in  the  later  Middle  Ages.  But  it  was  the  seat  of  a  university.  It  had 
l)cen  the  capital  of  one  of  the  most  important  French  principalities  and 
after  1 271  it  remained  the  centre  of  the  royal  administration  in  Languedoc. 
On  the  eve  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  it  still  had  over  30,000  inhabitants 
(1335).  The  prosperity  of  its  citizens  depended  more  on  rural  property 
than  on  international  trade.  For  a  brief  moment  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  Toulouse  had  perhaps  a  chance  of  achieving  political 
predominance  over  a  wide  belt  of  surrounding  countryside,  but  this 
opportunity  never  recurred.  In  the  later  Middle  Ages  the  city  was 
incapable  of  dominating  Languedoc  economically.  Toulouse  lay  outside 
the  most  important  routes  of  international  commerce.  It  had  at  this 
period  very  few  direct  contacts  with  Italy.  Merchants  of  Toulouse 
distributed  important  luxuries  over  a  wide  territory  in  southern  France, 
but  they  had  no  monopoly  of  such  business.  The  city  had  no  important 
industries  of  its  own.  For  exports  to  foreign  countries  the  merchants 
of  Toulouse  had  to  draw  very  largely  on  the  rural  products  of  Languedoc, 
but  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  they  had  to  put  up  with  competition  from 
many  other  buyers.  In  years  of  good  harvest  there  was  some  surplus 
corn  for  export.  The  city  was  an  important  centre  for  dealings  in  sheep 
and  cattle,  wool  and  skins.  Wine  was  regularly  exported  by  its  mer- 
chants. Above  all  there  was  woad.  In  the  later  Middle  Ages  Languedoc 
was  one  of  the  few  European  regions  that  produced  this  important  dye 
for  export.  At  the  turn  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  Toulouse 
attained  great  prosperity  from  trade  in  woad.  But  during  the  earlier 
period  discussed  here  the  cultivation  of  this  delicate  plant  was  less 
widespread  than  it  became  later  on.  In  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  business  men  of  Toulouse  certainly  had  no  monopoly  of 
such  trade  in  woad  as  existed  then.  They  tried  to  increase  their  stake 
in  this  trade  by  investing  in  the  cultivation  of  woad.  Purchase  or 
construction  of  mills  in  which  its  leaves  were  processed  was  another 
method  used  by  some  Toulousan  dealers.  Need  for  credit  brought  some 
producers  of  woad  within  control  of  Toulousan  financiers.  But  much 
woad  by-passed  Toulouse,  especially  as  the  bulk  of  the  transport  available 
in  western  Languedoc  was  outside  the  control  of  the  city's  business  men. 

^  Some  of  its  more  important  conclusions  are  based  on  evidence  discussed  in  more 
detail  in  Professor  Wolff's  '  th^  compltoentaire ',  Ijbs  *  Estimes '  TouJousaims  des 
XIV^  #/  XV*sikUs  (Toulouse,  1956),  quoted  hereafter  as  Estimes. 
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In  many  features  of  its  economy  Toulouse  was  a  fidrly  typical  medieval 
town.  For  the  student  of  medieval  urban  life  this  constitutes  one  of  the 
great  attractions  of  Professor  Wolff's  detailed  work.  Rentier  property- 
owners  formed  an  important  element  at  Toulouse.  They  were  well  re- 
presented among  the  '  capitouls '  who  ruled  the  dty.  The  carefully 
graduated  assessments  to  taxation  favoured  this  class  and  rural  possessions 
were  assessed  more  leniently  than  urban  property.^  Transactions  on 
credit  were  a  normal  feature  of  economic  life  at  Toulouse,  because  of  the 
chronic  shortage  of  money  and  the  mediocre  resources  of  most  of  its 
citizens.  But  there  is  no  clear  evidence  of  deposit  banking,  bills  of 
exchange  were  little  used,  very  few  business  partnerships  disposed  of 
considerable  capital.  The  city's  most  elaborate  company  was  organized 
not  for  the  purpose  of  international  trade  but  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
corn  mills  on  the  Garonne.  It  is  symptomatic  of  the  mediocre  state  of 
medieval  agriculture  that  a  fertile  region  like  western  Languedoc  could 
never  be  free  for  long  from  fear  of  famine.  Two  consecutive  poor 
harvests  sufficed  to  produce  a  catastrophe  at  Toulouse.  In  the  worst 
famine  recorded  during  this  period  prices  of  com  tripled  at  Toulouse 
between  November  1374  and  April  1375. 

During  the  century  studied  here  Toulouse  was  a  declining  dty.  Its 
population  diminished  by  perhaps  more  than  a  third  between  1335  and 
1398.  The  taxable  wealdi  of  its  inhabitants  dwindled  even  more 
drastically  between  the  same  dates.  The  grip  of  the  dtizens  of  Toulouse 
on  the  economic  assets  of  western  Languedoc  was  loosened.  Their 
possessions  outside  the  dty  shrank  considerably  and  the  value  of  what 
they  continued  to  hold  was  much  diminished.*  The  discovery  of  the 
causes  of  this  decline  forms  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  book.  The 
region  of  Toulouse  suffered  comparatively  little  from  ravaging  by  troops. 
Other  miseries  inflicted  upon  France  by  the  Hundred  Years'  War  are 
amply  illustrated.  The  chapter  on  the  monetary  mutations  is  probably 
the  best  thing  in  the  whole  book.  Professor  Wolff  provides  a  remarkably 
ludd  exposition  of  the  fiscal  and  economic  factors  involved.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  in  all  French  historical  literature  a  more  realistic  and 
concrete  description  of  the  effects  of  the  monetary  changes  on  everyday 
life.  The  author  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  various  systems  of  money 
of  account  to  which  the  harassed  Toulousains  resorted  in  turn  were  all 
based  on  some  concrete  drculating  coin.  The  war  did  not  destroy  the 
traditional  contacts  of  Toulouse  with  Gascony  and  England.  From  the 
thirteen-seventies  onwards  it  is  possible  to  trace  in  Toulousan  records  a 
steady  influx  of  English  cloth.  It  was,  apparently,  being  acquired  at 
Bayonne,  mainly  in  exchange  for  woad.  Merchants  of  Toulouse  had, 
however,  to  share  control  over  this  trade  with  dealers  and  carriers  from 
the  quasi-neutral  Beam. 

It  is  one  of  the  author's  main  conclusions  that  the  war  was  responsible 
for  only  some  of  the  difficulties  that  were  causing  the  decline  of  Toulouse 
in  this  period.     In  his  view,  which  the  present  reviewer  does  not  find 

*  Cf.  Ph.  Wolff,  *  Rcgistres  d'imp6ts  ct  vie  6conomique  ^  Toulouse  sous  Chades 
VI ',  ArniaUs  du  MieU^  vol.  Ivi  (1944)  and  Estinns,  ch.  ii. 

*Cf.  Estimes,  ch.  ii  and  Ph.  Wolff,  *  Une  famiUc  du  XUI®  au  XVI«  siidc:.  kt 
Ysalguier  de  Toulouse ',  Milmffs  d^Histoire  Sociaky  vols,  i-ii  (1942). 
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entirely  convincing,  Toulouse  was  primarily  the  victim  of  a  general 
economic  depression  that  occurred  in  many  regions  of  western  Europe 
in  the  later  Middle  Ages.  The  fete  of  Toulouse  is  certainly  likely  to 
provide  one  of  the  most  solid  examples  in  all  future  discussions  of  this 
depression.  The  author  describes  the  city's  economy  in  this  period  as 
one  of  stagnation  punctuated  by  sudden  crises  (recurrent  epidemics, 
chiefly  of  plague,  wars,  famines).  Labour  became  scarcer.  The  evidence 
about  the  movement  of  wages  is  too  scanty  to  be  of  much  use.  But  the 
area  under  ailtivation  undoubtedly  shrank  in  the  region  of  Toulouse. 
The  amount  of  land  devoted  to  viticulture  diminished  considerably 
because  vineyards  require  exceptional  care.  Well-maintained  vineyards 
xemained  very  valuable,  but  they  were  becoming  rarer.^  Hence  the 
drastic  &11  in  the  value  of  the  rural  property  possessed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Toulouse.  The  city's  merchants  suffered  from  the  shrinking  of  the 
internal  market  in  the  regions  which  they  were  wont  to  supply  with 
iii4>orted  goods  or  the  products  of  the  Toulousan  craftsmen.  All  these 
facts  are  clearly  established.  But  evidence  of  a  different  sort  is  required 
to  explain  them  adequately.  We  need  detailed  accounts  of  the  methods 
of  cultivation  practised  in  Languedoc,  of  the  legal  and  economic  condition 
of  the  peasantry,  of  changes  in  the  exploitation  and  ownership  of  land. 
Such  studies  do  not  exist  for  Languedoc  and  no  one  can  blame  Professor 
Wolff  for  not  attempting  a  task  that  would  have  required  another  large 
volume.  He  has  written  an  admirable  book,  in  which  all  the  strictly 
urban  topics  are  discussed  in  great  detail.  It  is  a  model  study  of  the 
economic  life  of  a  medieval  town. 

E.  B.  Fryde. 


Calendar  of  Inqtdsitions  Post  Mortem  and  other  Analogous  Documents^  Edmard 
III.  Vol.  xiii  (i 370-1 373)  ;  vol.  xiv  (i  374-1 377).  (London  : 
Stationery  Office,  1954  and  1952.) 

After  an  interval  of  twelve  years  caused  by  the  war,  the  Public  Record 
0£Bce  has  now  carried  this  useful  series  of  Gdendars  down  to  the  end  of 
Edward  Ill's  reign.  These  volumes  have  a  new  format  and  are  handsome 
in  their  black  and  gold.  But  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  opportun- 
ity was  not  also  taken  to  introduce  a  new  method  of  calendaring.  It 
has  always  been  a  defect  of  the  series  that  the  valuations  of  property 
given  in  the  originals  were  omitted  from  the  Gdendar.  Valuations  at 
this  date  were  usually  in  the  form  of  detailed  extents,  but  even  the  not 
uncommon  summary  valuations  ('  The  manor  is  worth  20  marks  beyond 
reprises ')  were  excluded. 

This  omission  becomes  less  justifiable  as  the  series  proceeds.  As 
demesne  fuming  declined,  the  land  owner  became  ever  more  a  rentier, 
and  it  is  often  the  money  value  of  a  property  which  concerns  the  historian 
as  it  concerned  those  contemporaries  who  made  the  valuation.  More- 
over, the  great  variation  in  the  size  and  annual  pxpfits  of  manors  makes 
the  typical  entry  of  the  Gdendar  *  The  manor  (extent  given) '  highly 
uninformative.     At  the  same  time  the  practice  of  the  Gdendar  of  referring 

^  JBi/MM/,  pp.  97-8. 
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to  manors  in  this  summary  form^ — only  rarely  is  more  detail  given — and 
yet  specifying  in  detail  items  of  property  not  described  as  manors  has  the 
result  of  telling  the  reader  much  about  the  inddentak  of  a  tenant's 
property  and  little  about  his  main  holdings.  In  the  comparable  series 
of  Calendars  for  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  valuations  have  been  included, 
apparently  without  excessive  demands  on  space,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  as  the  medieval  series  proceeds  a  similar  practice  may  be 
adopted.  At  present,  recourse  must  still  be  had  to  the  originab,  un- 
wieldy and  ill-written  as  they  often  are,  for  information  about  the  nature 
and  value  of  the  fourteenth-century  manor,  and  the  Calendar  is 
correspondingly  less  useful. 

Meanwhile,  details  of  tenures  and  service  are  recorded  at  length. 
Many  of  these  were  only  of  antiquarian  interest  even  to  Edward  Ill's 
contemporaries,  such  as  the  service  of  holding  the  king's  head  on  board 
ship  when  he  crossed  from  Dover  to  Wissant  or  of  rendering  to  the  king, 
whenever  he  came  by  a  lane  called  *  Godstret '  in  Chichester  to  the  wars 
on  the  southern  sea,  a  spindle  full  of  raw  thread  for  making  a  sham 
crossbow.  No  doubt  it  is  amusing  to  hear  of  these  survivals,  but  their 
inclusion  does  not  always  seem  justifiable  at  the  cost  of  omitting  more 
significant  material. 

The  usefulness  of  this  series  for  agrarian  history  continues  to  diminish, 
as  noted  by  Mr.  Bishop  {antey  Iv.  328).  Its  main  value  lies  in  the  wealth 
of  information  for  students  of  genealogy  and  the  history  of  family  estates. 
The  vast  accumulations  of  landed  property  in  the  hands  of  certain  greater 
magnates  are  well  illustrated  in  the  lengthy  inquisitions  of  Humphrey  de 
Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford,  and  Ralph,  earl  of  Stafford,  in  volume  xiii  and 
Edward  lord  Despenser  in  volume  xiv.  There  is  much  of  interest  here 
concerning  the  practice  of  entail  and  the  difficulties  it  created.  Many  land 
owners  were  already  turning  to  the  more  flexible  feoffment  to  use,  some- 
times made  with  elaborate  conditions  {e,g,  vol.  xiv,  no.  118,  when  a 
widow  re-marrying  tried  to  bind  her  second  husband  to  provide  for  the 
children  of  the  first  marriage  and  provide  a  substitute  for  a  pilgrimage 
planned  by  her  first  husband  ;  since  the  feoffees  and  the  second  husband 
did  not  carry  out  the  conditions  of  the  grant,  the  widow  was  able  to 
recover  the  land  as  her  ancient  right).  As  a  consequence  of  such  feoff- 
ments large  parts  of  some  estates  did  not  come  into  the  king's  hands  ;  a 
group  of  Kentish  jurors  in  1376  were  merely  stating  the  obvious  when 
they  remarked  that  a  feoffment  had  been  *  colourably  made  to  deprive 
the  king  and  other  lords  of  the  wardship  and  marriage  of  the  heir  *. 
Many  returns  calendared  here  bear  witness  to  the  wealth  of  baronial 
dowagers,  their  dower  lands  swollen  by  elaborate  jointures.  Several 
women  of  the  magnate  class,  such  as  Mary  of  St.  Pol,  countess  of  Pem- 
broke, or  Alice,  widow  of  Ralph  Nevill,  who  had  held  a  dower  from  her 
first  husband,  Ralph  lord  Greystoke,  for  forty-two  years  when  she  died 
in  1375,  controlled  large  shares  of  family  estates. 

Proofs  of  age  are  in  the  main  somewhat  perfimctory,  and  there  is  one 
example  of  a  striking  correspondence  between  the  statements  of  different 
sets  of  jurors  (nos.  68  and  161  in  vol.  xiv  are  virtually  identical).  There 
are  a  number  of  references  to  the  practice  of  recording  births  in  missals 
and  psalters  in  the  parish  church,  and  some  details  of  interest,  both  in 
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proofs  of  age  and  inquisitions,  of  the  activities  of  churchwardens  and 
wardens  of  church  fabrics,  especially  in  Essex  (vol.  xiv,  nos.  158,  167). 
Churchwardens'  accounts,  at  an  unusually  early  date,  are  mentioned  in 
volume  xiii,  no.  285.  The  ages  of  tenants  and  heirs  given  in  the  in- 
quisitions do  not  inspire  confidence  where  they  can  be  checked  against 
other  information  ;  in  volume  xiv,  no.  292,  two  sisters,  aged  twenty- 
eight  and  thirty  years,  are  improbably  said  to  have  survived  three  hus- 
bands each.  There  are  increasing  numbers  of  wills  of  lands  entered  in 
the  returns,  especially  of  London  provenance.  In  volume  xiv,  no.  251, 
there  is  useful  material  for  the  complicated  pedigree  of  the  family  of 
Butler  of  Wem  in  Shropshire. 

Both  volumes  are  equipped  with  the  magnificent  indexes  we  have 
come  to  expect  from  this  series.  In  comparison  with  previous  volumes, 
the  valuable  subject-indexes  have  been  notably  enlarged. 

C.  D.  Ross. 


Some  Sessions  of  the  Peace  in  Uncolnshire^  1)81-1^^6.    Edited  by  Elisabeth 
G.  Ki]MBAix.     Vol.  i  (Lincoln  Record  Society,  vol.  49,  1955). 

In  the  half-century  since  Professor  Putnam  first  identified  the  surviving 
peace  rolls  in  the  Public  Record  Oflfice,  the  work  of  printing  them  has 
come  within  sight  of  completion,  though  this  is  not  altogether  easy  to 
realize,  as  they  are  scattered  among  the  publications  of  various  local 
societies.  The  present  volume  continues  the  Lincolnshire  series  (begun 
in  1936)  by  printing  two  rolls  for  Kesteven  and  Holland  (the  so-called 
Ancient  Indictments  61  and  62)  and  it  is  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  volume 
devoted  to  a  contemporary  roll  for  Lindsey.  Lincolnshire  is  fortunate 
in  the  amount  of  these  records  which  have  survived,  and  their  publication 
in  extenso  by  the  society  is  welcome.  Thanks  largely  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  Professor  Putnam  and  her  disciples,  we  already  know  much  about  the 
working  of  sessions  of  the  peace  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  present 
volume  does  not  reveal  anjrthing  very  unexpected.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
Introduction  is  a  valuable  piece  of  work.  Particularly  useful  are  the 
sections  concerning  {a)  the  justices,  {b)  the  felonies  and  trespasses  (a  total 
of  nearly  a  thousand  cases  are  recorded,  about  half  being  felonies),  and 
(/)  the  effectiveness,  or  otherwise,  of  the  various  courts  of  criminal 
jurisdiction.  This  work  has  been  well  done  and  will  take  its  place  in 
the  body  of  research  on  which  a  history  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  must 
ultimately  be  foimded. 

Miss  Kimball  seems  inclined  to  believe  that  the  mass  of  indictments 
before  her  indicates  the  existence  of  what  would  now  be  called  a  *  crime 
wave ',  foreshadowing  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  (p.  Iviii)  and  caused  by 
religious  imrest,  and  by  the  recent  deinobili2ation  of  troops  who  had 
fought  in  France  (p.  x).  But  the  criminal  records  of  any  period  in 
medieval  England  present  a  grim  picture.  It  is  significant  that  men 
depicted  the  age  of  law  and  order  as  always  a  thing  of  the  past;  thus  the 
lawyers  of  Edward  Hi's  early  years  extolled  the  tranquillity  of  his  grand- 
fether's  reign,  and  people  who  had  known  the  great  anarchy  praised  the 
justice  of  Henry  I.     Conceivably  the  plea  rolls  may  yield  one  day  to 
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statistical  analysis,  and  so  enable  us  to  draw  a  graph  of  the  incidence  of 
crime  over  the  years  ;  but  until  then  (and  the  prospect  seems  immensely 
remote)  we  cannot  safely  say  that  the  law  was  better  kept  at  one  time 
than  at  another.  Even  a  much  more  limited  objective,  to  discover  the 
effectiveness  of  proceedings  against  the  guilty,  is  full  of  difficulties. 
Since  none  of  the  indictments  in  this  volume  are  determined  (doubtless 
because  the  rolls  were  prepared  solely  for  the  use  of  the  king's  bench 
when  it  visited  Lincolnshire),  Miss  Kimball  has  carefully  traced  the  later 
history  of  her  cases  in  the  coram  rege  and  gaol  delivery  rolls.  Of  the  483 
felons  indicted,  only  8 1  actually  came  to  trial,  and  of  these  only  5  were 
sentenced,  the  remaining  76  being  acquitted  or  pardoned.  The  incom- 
pleteness of  the  surviving  records  of  the  itinerant  justices  makes  it 
necessary  to  allow  for  some  convictions  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  as  is 
evident  from  a  case  in  this  volume  where  a  man  hanged  by  the  judges 
of  gaol  delivery  in  1394  is  still  being  indicted  coram  rege  in  1396  (p.  9). 
Bur  Miss  Kimball's  figures  tell  a  tale  which  cannot  be  much  affected  by 
instances  of  this  sort.  The  high  proportion  of  acquittals,  the  small 
proportion  of  appearances  in  court,  things  which  puzzled  Maitland 
himself,  are  not  peculiar  to  this  period.  We  have  a  feeling  that  the 
criminal  law  is  showing  itself  to  be  inefficient,  but  we  do  not  really  know 
whether  some  of  the  indictments,  for  all  their  graphic  detail,  are  mere 
rumour  and  scandal.  A  close  survey  of  the  records  of  all  the  criminal 
courts  over  a  short  period,  concerning  itself  more  with  individual  crimes 
and  criminals  than  with  law  and  jurisdiction,  might  well  throw  some 
light  on  such  problems. 

Students  of  economic  history  will  find  useful  material  in  the  labour 
cases,  which  are  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  total.  Linguistically,  as  one  mi^t 
expect  from  their  date,  the  rolls  are  interesting.  The  clerks  drop  readily 
into  English  phrases  like  *  Nicholas  the  servant  of  William  Smith ',  or 
mix  languages,  as  in  *  fecit  un  afiEray '  or  *  cum  loricis,  bresteplates,  et 
palectes '.  Their  Latin  seems  considerably  less  grammatical  than  that 
of  the  rolls  of  the  central  courts,  but  unfortimately  there  are  too  many 
obvious  flaws  in  the  printed  text  as  it  stands  for  it  to  be  used  with 
confidence  in  matters  of  detail.  Some  are  quite  certainly  printer's  errors, 
like  nuc  for  mmc  (p.  74),  secwidiiot  sancti  (p.  61),  and  one  iotante  (p.  61). 
A  larger  number  are  oddities  which  should  be  marked  as  such,  though 
they  are  in  fact  correct  transcriptions  of  the  manuscript:  festum  conHr- 
sasioms sancti  Pasdi  (p.  68);  modo  tempore  [read  medio?]  (p.  4);  unius  for 
^^''^  (p*  5  5)»  ^^^  ^^  omission  of  at  least  one  word  (jieffosf)  a  few  lines 
further  down  on  page  55.  A  number  of  other  errors  seem  to  be  genuine 
mistranscriptions:  for  example,  ad  d$prii>endum  .  .  .  per  matmriam 
insurgendam  ahould  be  ad  deprimendum  .  .  .  per  materiam  ittstirgp9d\i\  (pp. 
1 1, 24;  an  odd  phrase  even  in  its  correct  form,  but  quite  unintelligible  as 
printed).  Prosecutur  (p.  13)  is  aii  impossible  form  (the  manuscript  has 
prosecufy  which  should  presumably  be  extended  2^  prosecutus  [«x/]);  and 
mmis  is  twice  given  as  minis  (pp.  81,  82).  The  solitary  French  document 
in  the  volume  has  eight  errors  in  its  sixteen  lines  of  text  (pp.  73-4),  It 
is  also  mistranslated  at  one  point:  a  cause  qil  ne  purroit  entrer  shows  that 
John  did  not  enter  Maud's  room  at  night;  he  merely  threw  a  knife  at 
her  from  outside.    Indeed  the  English  summaries  in  general,  though 
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admirable  in  concq^tion  and  scale,  contain  a  number  of  mistakes,  such 
as  the  rendering  of  iacet  as  a  past  tense  (p.  65)  and  of  intmtu  car'ttatis  as 
*in  the  sight  of  charity'  (p.  65).  In  particular,  they  sometimes  give 
misleading  paraphrases  where  the  Latin  text  is  itself  unsound.  On  a 
point  of  English  philology,  it  should  be  observed  that  lohanms  be  the 
Water  should  be  rendered  John  hy  the  Water,  the  second  word  being  a 
common  Middle  English  form  of  the  preposition  (pp.  11,  12).  It  is 
unfortunate  that  an  edition  which  is  so  well  conceived,  and  so  well 
executed  in  other  respects,  should  be  marred  by  such  numerous  faults 
of  detail. 

E.  L.  G.  Stones. 


Calendar  of  State   Papers  Spamsb,    Vol.    xiii,    15  54-1 5  5 8.     Edited    by 
RoYALL  Tyler.    (London:   H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1954.) 

With  this  volume,  which  links  up  with  Martin  Hume's  Elizabethan 
Calendar,  the  Spanish  Calendar  is  now  complete  for  the  Tudor  period. 
Professor  Harbison,  who  worked  over  Royall  Tyler's  transcripts  when 
writing  his  ^Jval  Ambassadors  at  the  Court  of  Queen  Marj^  has  already  paid 
tribute  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  editor's  researches,  and  perusal  of 
the  volume,  now  that  it  is  in  print,  evokes  renewed  praise  and  gratitude. 
The  contrast  with  the  Elizabethan  Calendar  is  striking.  Not  only  was 
Martin  Hume's  search  for  documents  defective:  he  did  not  know  of  the 
existence  of  despatches  actually  in  print  when  he  compiled  the  Calendar. 
Neither  criticism  can  be  made  of  Royall  Tyler. 

Our  volume  opens  in  July  1554,  with  the  arrival  and  marriage  of 
Philip  of  Spain.  It  contains  some  500  documents,  of  which  only  a 
quarter  have  already  been  published.  Down  to  his  recall  from  England 
in  September  1555,  we  are  admirably  served  by  the  despatches  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V's  resident  ambassador,  Simon  Renard.  After  that 
date,  no  corresponding  consecutive  series  of  documents  survives:  the 
editor's  guess  is  that  they  were  lost  at  sea  in  1559.  Consequently,  the 
Calendar  is  rather  barren  for  English  domestic  af&irs  in  the  latter  years 
of  Mary's  reign,  though  to  mitigate  this  misfortune  there  are  some 
interesting  letters  from  the  count  of  Feria  when  he  was  sent  on  special 
missions.  Perhaps  it  was  this  dearth  of  material  that  led  the  editor  to 
include  in  the  volimie  a  substantial  number  of  documents  which  have 
slight,  or  indeed  on  occasions  no,  connection  with  England,  except  the 
personal  link  of  Philip.  However,  these  documents  are  often  of  great 
historical  interest — as,  for  example,  the  two  important  groups  connected 
with  papal  elections  during  these  years;  and  no  doubt  we  should  be 
thankful  for  the  aberration  that  led  to  their  appearance  here. 

Renard's  despatches  are  the  outstanding  documents  for  English 
domestic  aftdrs.  In  one  way  or  another,  many  of  them  have  already 
been  used  by  historians,  and  the  sum  total  of  new  evidence  in  the  Calendar 
serves  rather  to  enrich  the  accepted  interpretation  of  Mary's  reign  with 
fresh  detail  than  to  alter  it  in  any  significant  way.  The  personal  tragedy 
of  the  queen  emerges  more  clearly  than  ever.  '  Old  and  flabby  ';  'it 
will  take  a  great  God  to  drink  this  cup ' :   such  were  the  comments  of 
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Ruy  G6me2  when  first  he  saw  her.  And  (p.  35)  he  had  a  poor  opinion 
of  her  political  capacity :  '  a  good  soul,  but  not  as  able  as  we  were  led 
to  suppose '.  The  disgust  of  Spaniards  and  Englishmen  with  one 
another  is  repeatedly  illustrated.  The  tragi-comedy  of  the  queen's  two 
£dse  pregnancies  gains  emphasis  from  the  hopes  they  aroused  and  the 
excessive  length  of  time  during  which  such  reports  persisted  on  the  first 
occasion.  Mary's  devotion  to  her  husband  and  her  grief  at  his  absence 
abroad  are  shown  in  a  number  of  pathetic  letters  from  her  to  Charles  V. 
When  the  end  came,  Philip's  comment  was — *  I  felt  a  reasonable  regret 
for  her  death '. 

Naturally,  the  religious  problem  evokes  much  attention.  The 
Spaniards  were  imder  no  illusion  about  the  necessity  to  leave  Church 
property  in  lay  hands;  and  a  letter  from  Pope  Julius  III  to  Charles  V 
(p.  79)  shows  that  Rome  itself  was  surprisingly  ready  to  acquiesce  in  this. 
There  are  long  descriptive  accounts  of  Cardinal  Pole's  reception  in 
England  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  in  parliament.  Renard,  in  a 
letter  to  Philip  (p.  138),  reports  alarmingly  on  the  discontent  aroused 
by  the  beginning  of  religious  persecution,  blaming  the  bishops  for  their 
haste  and  advising  the  king  to  stop  the  burnings.  As  the  editor  remarks, 
we  are  given  no  evidence  of  Mary's  own  feelings  on  the  subject.  Seeing 
Renard's  despatches  as  a  whole,  alongside  other  reports  from  England, 
may  make  us  more  critical  of  our  principal  witness.  He  was  evidently 
prone  to  take  alarmist  views.  It  is  interesting,  for  example,  to  find 
Philip  (p.  144)  writing  optimistically  about  the  religious  situation,  Renard 
himself  (p.  166)  commenting  in  happier  mood  on  the  *  very  obedient  * 
behaviour  of  the  people  at  Easter  1555,  and  another  reporter  (p.  317) 
telling  Charles  V  in  August  1557  that  *  the  whole  kingdom '  was  very 
obedient  and  affeirs  going  well  in  religion. 

On  parliament  there  are  a  number  of  interesting  documents.  A 
hitherto  unknown  despatch  (p.  81)  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the 
opening  of  the  session  in  November  1554,  while  several  of  Renard's 
despatches  also  deal  with  this  parliament,  in  one  of  which  (p.  67)  he 
says  that  election  letters  to  secure  '  good  catholic  members '  had  been 
drawn  up  *  on  the  model  of  those  used  under  Henry  VII '.  If  the  state- 
ment can  be  trusted,  then  we  might  infer  that  circular  Government  letters 
to  sheriffs  and  others  have  a  much  older  pedigree  than  our  evidence  has 
previously  suggested.  About  the  elections  for  the  parliament  of  1555 
there  is  a  letter  from  the  king  (p.  239)  expressing  his  concern,  already 
known  to  us  through  Professor  Harbison's  book.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  at  this  juncture  that  Renard  left  England,  and  consequently  the 
Calendar  fails  to  supplement  our  meagre  knowledge  about  the  important 
session  that  followed.  Nor  is  it  helpful  for  the  two  later  sessions  of 
parliament.  Of  the  various  conspiracies  during  these  years  there  is  not 
much  detailed  evidence,  though  there  is  constant  mention  of  unrest  and 
danger,  as  of  the  problem  presented  by  Courtenay  and  Elizabeth.  Re- 
cognition that  Elizabeth  was  the  inevitable  successor  to  Mary  came  early, 
and  by  1558  the  security  of  her  position  was  recognized. 

On  foreign  affairs,  we  have  lengthy  accounts  of  the  abortive  attempt, 
with  English  mediation,  to  negotiate  peace  between  France  and  Spain 
in  1 5  5  5 ;   an  account  of  the  English  herald's  formal  declaration  of  war 
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on  France  in  June  1557;  several  {>apers  concerning  the  loss  of  Calais  in 
January  1558,  highly  critical  of  the  English;  further  letters  that  reveal 
the  inefficiency  and  lack  of  purpose  and  morale  in  England  after  that 
catastrophe;  and  a  number  of  letters  from  the  peace  commissioners  to 
Philip,  initiating  the  negotiations  for  the  Treaty  of  Cateau  Cambr^sis. 
In  several  documents  there  are  revelations  of  Philip's  desperate  financial 
straits.  He  simply  had  to  have  peace;  and  so,  for  that  matter,  did 
France. 

Throughout  the  volume,  Spanish  comments  on  English  aftdrs  are 
highly  critical.  The  over-large  size  of  the  coimcil  and  its  faction-ridden 
character  are  often  mentioned.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  queen 
was  master  of  her  Government,  as  Elizabeth  was  to  be  and  as  the  system 
of  personal  monarchy  required.  In  this  connection,  there  is  a  significant 
letter  from  Mary  herself  to  Charles  V  (p.  276),  urging  the  return  to 
England  of  Philip :  '  unless  he  comes  to  remedy  matters,  not  I  only  but 
also  wiser  persons  than  I  fear  that  great  danger  will  ensue  for  lack  of  a 
firm  lead,  and  indeed  we  see  it  before  our  eyes  '.  In  conclusion  we  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  a  word  about  the  price  of  this  relatively  slender 
volume — £^  4s.  No  doubt  there  is  an  economic  justification  for  the 
recent  policy  of  charging  a  very  high  price  for  Record  Office  publications; 
but  it  means  that  there  will  be  very  few  copies  of  these  Calendars  outside 
public  libraries  and  in  due  course  the  second-hand  market  in  them  will 
dry  up.     That  will  be  a  grave  handicap  to  scholarship. 

J.  E.  Neale. 


The  Rjoanoke  Voyages,  ij8f-ij^o.    Edited  by  D.  B.  Quinn.     2  vols. 
(London:   Quaritch,  for  the  Hakluyt  Society,  1955.) 

These  volumes  contain  over  150  documents  illustrating  the  English 
voyages  to  North  America,  undertaken  in  pursuance  of  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh's  patent  and  largely  under  his  aegis.  They  are  conveniently 
grouped  into  chapters,  according  to  subject,  each  with  a  foreword 
explaining  them  and  putting  them  into  proper  perspective;  there  are 
a  general  Introduction  assessing  the  materials,  some  Appendices  on 
special  points,  an  astonishing  imdergrowth  of  notes  with  a  vast  amount 
of  information,  and  admirable  maps  and  illustrations.  Many  of  the 
documents  have  appeared  before,  particularly  the  longer  narratives; 
but  a  number  of  them  are  new — ranging  for  their  sources  from  Copen- 
hagen via  Tucker's  Hall  at  Exeter  and  the  parish  records  of  Bideford  to 
the  Archives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville — and  all  of  them  edited  with  a  most 
meticulous  care  and  thoroughness.  By  any  account  this  is  a  work  of  the 
first  importance  and  Professor  Quinn  has  made  a  fine  job  of  it.  From 
this  mass  of  material  there  emerges  as  complete  a  picture  of  those  first 
English  colonial  ventures  as  we  are  ever  likely  to  get  (or  merit)  up  to 
1590.  Professor  Quinn  proposes  happily  to  carry  on  the  work  with  a 
further  volume  or  volumes  down  to  the  foundation  of  the  Virginia 
Company. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  the  whole  tangled  forest  of  activity — 
political,    strategic,    geographical,    colonial,    maritime,    privateering — 
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laid  bare  for  us  by  so  devoted  and  skilled  a  guide.  From  it  there  emerge 
several  new  points.  Professor  Quinn  brings  out  that  one  purpose  of 
the  voyages,  in  addition  to  planting  colonies,  was  to  establish  a  mainland 
base  from  which  Spanish  shipping  and  the  Indies  could  be  attacked 
in  the  strategic  struggle  with  Spain.  (He  states  this  objective  in  a  more 
qualified,  and  more  convincing,  way  on  p.  6  than  on  p.  iz.)  It  is  clear 
that  *  the  Spanish  posts  in  Florida  were  established  primarily  to  deny  the 
coast  of  eastern  North  America  to  any  other  nation,  and  not  from  any 
pressing  need  or  desire  on  the  part  of  Spain'.  The  Spaniards  had 
succeeded  earlier  in  extruding  the  French;  now  it  was  a  duel  with  the 
English  to  prevent  them  making  settlements  up  to  the  Chesapeake.  The 
sequence  of  events  is  not  without  irony;  for  it  was  the  very  failure  of 
the  English  settlements  to  stick  that  frustrated  the  Spaniards — or  there 
might  have  been  a  massacre  like  that  of  Jean  Ribault  and  his  men. 
'In  1590  the  Spaniards  were  about  to  root  out  and  supplant  the  English 
settlement  to  the  north  of  Florida  when  it  had,  in  fact,  faded  into  the 
American  wilderness.  In  1602  the  Spaniards  were  contemplating 
abandoning  their  own  colony  of  Florida  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
English  were  beginning  to  revive,  on  a  very  small  scale,  their  North 
American  voyages. '  Professor  Quinn  leaves  it  unsaid  that  between 
these  dates  lay  a  decade  of  war,  of  wearing  Spain  down:  Spain  was 
exhausted,  England  not. 

Neither  colony  nor  base  was  at  this  time  achieved;  but  a  good  deal 
else  was — all  of  which  Professor  Quirm  illuminates  for  us.  Thomas 
Hariot  and  John  White  between  them  *  compiled  the  first  detailed  records 
to  be  assembled  by  Englishmen  of  the  natural  relations  and  resources 
of  any  part  of  North  America,  and  in  so  doing  gave  a  new  content  to 
English  overseas  discovery.  .  .  .  Their  work  (though  much  of  it  has 
been  lost) '  made  '  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  English  cartography 
and  the  natural  sciences,  as  well  as,  almost  incidentally,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  native  school  of  water-colour  painting '.  He  gives  us  some 
new  information  about  the  elusive  John  White  and  the  tantali2ing  Hariot: 
the  latter  was  one  of  those  provoking  people  who  never  write  up  their 
material — ^in  his  case  the  more  deplorable  since  he  was  one  of  the  first 
scientific  minds  of  the  age.  He  seems  to  have  been  very  careless  with 
his  papers:  among  the  things  he  lost  were  his  chronicle  of  the  1585 
voyage,  of  which  his  famous  Ktport  is  but  a  write-up,  and  a  complete 
work  on  navigation,  the  *  Arcticon  '.  One  wonders  why:  was  it  that 
he  was  chary  of  committing  himself  to  print  on  accoimt  of  his  known 
heterodoxy,  or  just  that  he  was  one  of  those  people  ? 

Professor  Quinn  emphasizes  newly  the  fact  that  John  White's  colony 
of  1587  was  intended  to  supplant  the  Roanoke  venture  with  a  settlement 
on  the  Qiesapeake.  He  gives  us  new  information  about  the  Spanish 
reconnaissance  of  this  area  in  1588  to  search  for  an  English  settlement, 
and  incorporates  the  new  material  about  Grenville's  voyage  of  1586, 
from  Spanish  sources,  published  by  Miss  I.  A.  Wright.  Among  the 
new  docimients  is  an  interesting  set  of  anonymous  notes  for  Thomas 
Cavendish's  guidance  on  the  cardinal  voyage  of  1585 :  they  prescribe  a 
high  standard  of  conduct  towards  the  Indians,  not  wholly  exemplified 
in  the  event.     There  is  some  new  material,  from  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
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records,  about  Grenville's  privateering  and,  most  fully,  we  are  given 
£rom  Spanish  sources  their  reactions  to  these  English  activities.  From 
all  this  Sir  Richard  Grenville  stands  out  as  the  most  active  figure  in  both 
the  colonial  efforts  and  the  privateering,  the  most  notable  link  between 
the  two — ^though  Professor  Quinn  has  as  much  reason  to  doubt  his 
judgement  on  one  occasion  (p.  469)  as  Lord  Thomas  Howard  had  on 
another. 

A  few  small  points.  Philip  II's  reference  to  Grenville  as  the  English 
viscondi  should  be  rendered  not  *  viscount ',  but  *  sheriff '  (pp.  724,  769). 
After  all,  Grenville  had  made  his  first  impression  as  such:  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  Philip  had  heard  of  him  as  the  sheriff  who  procured  the 
execution  of  Cuthbert  Mayne,  proto-martyr  of  the  seminary  priests. 
In  the  passages  (pp.  80-1,  502-3)  where  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  whether 
they  refer  to  the  North  Carolina  Soimds  or  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  latter 
would  seem  to  be  indicated:  the  '  G.  de  M» '  obviously  means  Golfo  de 
Maria  and  to  Spaniards  that  meant  Chesapeake  Bay.  I  would  suggest 
that  we  look  for  the  imidentified  Arthur  Barlowe,  of  the  1 5  84  reconnais- 
sance voyage,  among  the  Barlowes  of  Slebech  in  Pembrokeshire:  it 
would  be  fascinating  if ,  as  is  not  improbable,  he  were  foimd  to  be  a 
member  of  the  family  of  Roger  Barlowe,  whom  Charles  V  employed  in 
the  opening  up  of  South  America,  the  first  Englishman  to  traverse  the 
Argentine,  whose  dearest  desire  was  to  learn  how  to  cross  the  Pacific. 

A.  L.  RowsB. 


King  James  VI  and  I,    By  David  Harris  Willson.    (London:   Cape, 
1956.) 

Professor  Willson  has  written  the  history  of  King  James's  reigns  in 
Scotland  and  England  without  ever  losing  sight  of  the  central  figure. 
He  constantly  reverts  to  the  king's  personality — by  turns  lovable,  quaint, 
ludicrous  and  repulsive — and  keeps  steadily  before  us  James's  own  views, 
so  amply  expressed  in  state  papers  and  in  his  literary  works  (which  are 
examin^  in  some  detail).  The  book  is  thoroughly  sound  and  com- 
prehensive, supported  by  searching  study  of  both  sources  and  secondary 
works;  it  is  at  many  points  helpful  and  suggestive  to  specialists  and  is 
notable  for  the  attention  it  gives  to  the  important  subject  of  finance. 
At  the  same  time,  no  praise  can  be  too  high  for  the  fluency  of  the  style: 
not  a  sentence  lacks  lucidity  and  the  author  is  such  a  master  of  description 
and  narrative  that  many  passages  can  be  read  and  re-read  for  pleasure. 
If  there  is  a  fault  in  proportion  it  is  a  tendency  to  an  unduly  expansive 
treatment  of  the  picturesque.  Professor  Willson  demonstrates  that  a 
scholar  can  tell  a  story  and  tell  it  well. 

It  is  more  than  half  a  century  since  David  Masson  wrote :  *  The  truth, 
or  at  least  the  sufficiency,  of  the  traditional  character  of  King  James,  as  an 
easy,  good-humoured  monarch,  of  shambling  and  clumsy  gait,  pedantic 
and  jocose  speech,  and  ludicrous  and  irresolute  ways,  always  setting  forth  in 
discourse  certain  high  notions  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  but  never  able 
to  maintain  them  in  practice  .  .  .  requires  revision.  '^    If  Professor 

^  Rjy.  Prmy  Co,  Si9i,^  ▼!!,  Intio.  p.  xzvii. 
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Willson's  estimate  is  not  the  revision  which  Professor  Masson  demanded, 
the  reason  is  plain.  Masson,  as  editor  of  the  Register  of  the  Privy 
Coimcil  of  Scotland,  knew  James  primarily  as  the  director  of  Scottish 
administration,  and  the  king's  work  in  that  capacity  was  probably  the  most 
creditable  feature  of  his  whole  career.  It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that 
James  VI,  though  perhaps  not  the  ablest  of  the  Stewart  dynasty,  was  the 
most  successful  of  his  line  in  governing  Scotland,  not  only  in  the  sense 
that  he  made  his  will  prevail  in  policy,  but  also  in  the  sense  that  his 
administration  made  unique  contributions  to  the  growth  of  order,  by 
extension  in  the  Borders,  the  Highlands  and  the  western  and  northern 
islands,  and  intensively  throughout  the  entire  coimtry.  Here  his  theories 
were  put  into  practice :  he  was  a  peacemaker  who  detested  feuds,  duelling 
and  the  carrying  of  fibrearms,  he  was  (in  Professor  Willson's  phrase)  *  the 
great  schoolmaster  of  the  realm ',  eager  to  teach  his  Scottish  subjects 
better  ways  and  to  raise  their  standards  to  those  of  *  utheris  weill  govemit 
commoun  welthis  '.  Professor  Willson  is,  in  general,  spearing  in  his 
attention  to  Scotland  after  1603,  although  various  developments  there 
(e.g.  building  operations  at  royal  residences  and  the  repair  and  erection  of 
churches)  would  have  further  illustrated  some  of  the  king's  interests. 
Of  the  advance  in  orderly  government  he  gives  only  a  brief  summary, 
and  he  is  grudging  in  his  praise:  James's  *  despotism '  was  *  benevolent 
in  intent  but  often  brutal  and  treacherous  in  method ';  his  *  severity  * 
was  *  implacable  '.  On  a  matter  of  emphasis  opinions  may  reasonably 
diflfer,  but  it  is  a  valid  criticism  that  Professor  Willson  fails  to  bring  out 
the  connexion  between  policy  in  the  Highlands  and  islands  and  policy  in 
Ulster:  the  problem  of  the  south-west  Highlands  and  north-east  Ireland 
was,  like  that  of  the  Borders,  a  single  problem,  soluble  only  by  joint 
Anglo-Scottish  action. 

If  James  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  enigmatic  character,  it 
remains  true  that  his  career  shows  inconsistencies  hard  to  resolve.  It  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  his  record  in  Scotland,  where  his  perception  was  so 
acute  and  his  touch  so  sure,  with  his  blunders  in  dealing  with  the  house  of 
commons;  or  his  *  rare  pertinacity  '  and  *  considerable  shrewdness  '  in 
pursuing  the  English  succession  with  his  later  folly  in  foreign  afiBurs. 
His  ignorance  of  English  parliamentary  practice  and  of  the  place  of  the 
common  law  cannot  be  excused,  for  it  was  well  within  his  capacity  to 
have  acquired  an  adequate  knowledge  of  English  institutions  by  study 
and  correspondence  before  1603.  Was  the  root  of  the  trouble  flattery, 
on  which  the  king's  natural  vanity  fed,  and  the  disinclination  of  his 
English  subjects  to  disclose  disagreeable  truths  ?  '  He  passed  abruptly 
from  the  rude  outspokenness  of  the  Scottish  lieges  to  the  obsequious 
flattery  of  a  highly  sophisticated  court.  Cecil  addressed  him  in  terms  of 
deep  humility  and  deference,  while  a  courtier  like  Henry  Howard 
descended  to  fawning  and  grovelling  adoration.'  Professor  Willson 
suggests  another  formula  which  may  go  some  way  towards  reconciling 
James's  successes  with  his  failures;  referring  to  the  king's  desperate 
plight  in  Scotland  c.  1590,  he  writes:  *  More  admirable  in  adversity  than 
in  better  fortune,  he  faced  difficulties  with  energy  and  courage.'  English 
affairs  never  presented  a  comparable  challenge.  But  even  had  they  done 
so  a  ftirther  factor  entered  in— increasing  age.    Professor  Willson  leaves 
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his  readers  in  no  doubt  about  the  decline  of  James,  physically,  intellectually 
and  morally,  in  his  later  years.  *  It  was  his  tragedy  that  the  time  of  testing 
came  upon  him  when  he  was  past  his  prime,  when  the  vigour  of  mind  and 
body  were  ebbing  away.'  James  outlived  all  the  kings  of  his  house 
except  the  fibrst  and  the  second,  who  came  to  the  cares  and  perils  of 
kingship  late  in  life,  and  the  last,  who  was  relieved  of  kingship  before  his 
death.  Had  James  VI  been  cut  oflf  by  a  violent  death  in  1605,  he  would 
still  have  outlived  James  II,  James  HI  and  James  V,  and  would  have  died 
with  a  better  reputation  than  he  left  in  1625. 

Some  of  James's  failures  and  follies  may  be  more  capable  of  extenua- 
tion than  Professor  Willson  allows.  A  more  generous,  even  a  more 
consistent,  policy  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth  Tudor  would  have  enabled 
James  to  pursue  less  tortuous  courses  before  1603;  the  English  queen 
cannot  be  blamed  for  taking  a  selfish  and  opportunist  line,  but  there  was 
little  truth  in  her  boast  of  *  holding  the  crown  on  his  head  since  he  was 
born  '  except  in  the  narrow  sense  that  she  had  kept  his  mother  in  captivity. 
As  to  James's  foreign  policy  as  king  of  England,  Professor  Willson 
acknowledges  his  successes  before  161 2  and  analyses  the  way  in  which  the 
European  situation  subsequently  became  more  adverse.  Even  so,  to 
assent  to  the  traditional  criticisms  of  the  wretched  episodes  after  161 8 
is  not  easy  for  a  generation  who,  in  a  parliamentary  democracy,  lived 
through  a  policy  of  *  appeasement ',  a  series  of  *  guarantees  '  which  it  was 
impracticable  to  honour  and  a  refusal  to  embark  on  war  *  because  of  a 
quarrel  in  a  far  away  country  between  people  of  whom  we  know  nothing'. 

Professor  Willson's  strictures  on  James's  dealings  with  the  Scottish 
presbyterian  leaders  are  extravagant:  'crass,  dishonest  and  tyrannical', 
*  egregious  tyranny ',  *  outrageous  pressure '.  While  James's  methods 
are  open  to  criticism  by  the  standards  of  present-day  western  Europe  or 
America,  his  measures  were  mild  indeed  compared  with  those  of  Tudor 
sovereigns.  What  would  Henry  VIII  have  done  with  a  cleric  who  called 
him  *  God's  silly  vassal '  ?  There  are  two  things  at  least  to  be  said  for 
James's  aims:  the  statutory  establishment  of  presbyterian  government 
in  1592  had  left  many  problems  in  polity  and  endowment  unsolved,  and 
the  king  offered  a  comprehensive  solution;  secondly,  the  presbyterian 
extremists  were  not  the  whole  Church  of  Scotland,  as  Professor  Willson 
shows  himself  aware.  Anyone  seeking  to  assess  James's  policy  may 
profitably  look  forward  a  century  and  note  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
William  of  Orange :  *  No  bishop,  no  king  '  had  nearly  as  much  force  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  it  had  at  its  beginning,  and  William's 
experiences,  when  the  presbyterians  were  resolute  to  secure  their 
ascendancy  by  resisting  the  king's  desire  for  genuinely  representative 
assemblies,  forcibly  recall  episodes  a  century  earlier.  The  liberal  com- 
plexion of  the  later  Church  of  Scotland  has  earned  for  the  presbyterians  of 
the  seventeenth  century  a  reputation  for  holding  principles  which  in  truth 
they  detested,  with  the  consequence  that  the  king's  proceedings  are  apt 
to  arouse  the  emotion  of  liberal-minded  historians.  James's  policy  is  not 
indefensible. 

It  remains  true  that  James  was  stronger  on  theory  than  on  practice, 
sounder  in  conception  than  in  execution.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  he 
was  in  many  ways  in  advance  of  his  time,  not  only  in  his  scepticism  about 
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the  efiicaq^  of  the  royal  touch  or  his  later  views  on  witchcraft,  but  in 
many  aspects  of  state  policy.  Had  he  had  his  way,  an  incorporating  union 
of  England  and  Scotland  would  have  been  achieved  a  century  before  1707, 
yet  he  saw  further  than  his  house  of  commons,  which  wanted  to  impose 
English  law  on  Scotland;  he  tried  with  some  success  to  raise  up  *  new 
men '  in  Scotland,  professional  administrators  not  drawn  from  the  old 
peerage;  he  would,  had  it  been  practicable,  have  abolished  the  heritable 
jurisdictions  a  century  and  a  half  before  1747;  his  settlement  of  the 
English  Church,  though  often  censured,  was  destined  to  prevail,  while  in 
Scotland  his  compromise,  which  *  combined  presbyterial  franchises  and 
synodical  rights  with  episcopal  oversight  \^  has  inspired  later  mediators 
and  may  still  have  a  future;  his  Highland  policy  was  more  enlightened 
than  that  of  his  great-great-great-grandson  the  duke  of  Cumberland; 
and  in  view  of  recent  disclosures  it  might  be  rash  to  dismiss  his  strictures 
on  tobacco. 

Gordon  Donaldson. 


English  Taste  in  Landscape  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  By  Henry  V.  S. 
Ogden  and  Margaret  S.  Ogden.  (Michigan  University  Press; 
London:    Cumberlege,   1955.) 

As  the  title  scrupulously  indicates,  this  book  is  concerned  with  the  history 
of  taste  and  not  with  the  history  of  art.  Professor  Ogden  is  in  the 
English  Department  at  Michigan,  and  his  wife  is  also  professionally 
concerned  with  English  studies.  One  can  discern  from  the  last  sentence 
in  the  main  body  of  the  text  why  they  have  been  impelled  to  undertake 
this  rather  daunting  piece  of  research:  'Nevertheless  (by  1700),  the 
foundations  for  the  development  of  an  English  taste  were  securely  laid, 
and  it  seems  certain  that  the  great  eighteenth  century  vogues  for  landscape 
painting,  for  natural  scenery,  and  for  "  nature  "  poetry,  could  not  have 
developed  as  they  did  without  the  antecedent  interest  in  landscape  under 
the  Stuarts.' 

Viewing  with  international  detachment  what  are  the  specifically 
English  contributions  to  the  culture  of  the  western  world,  the  mind 
naturally  rests  on  Constable's  landscapes,  on  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth, 
and  upon  the  appreciation  of  the  *  picturesque '.  All  these  have  in 
common  a  strong  feeling  for  the  natural  landscape,  and  they  belong  in 
time  to  the  years  on  either  side  of  1 800.  If  we  believe  that  such  pheno- 
mena develop  logically  out  of  what  went  before,  we  search  for  their 
foreshadowings  in  earlier  generations.  Another  American  scholar, 
Elizabeth  Mainwaring,  in  her  Italian  landscape  in  eighteenth  century  England 
(New  York,  1925)  has  made  a  most  valuable  survey  of  the  earlier  eigh- 
teenth century:  the  Ogdens  wanted  to  search  further  back,  and  they 
found  themselves  in  a  field  of  study  on  which  historians  of  art  have  been 
either  ignorant  or  extremely  reticent.     Hence  this  book. 

The  method  of  research  among  printed  sources  (and  to  some  extent 
also  among  manuscript  sources)  has  been  extremely  businesslike,  and  so 
is  the  presentation.     The  three  periods  into  which  the  English  seventeenth 

^  W.  G.  Sinclair  Snow,  Patrick  Forkes,  p.  20. 
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century  naturally  divides  itself  have  been  taken  in  turn:  under  each  are 
considered,  in  their  order,  the  art  treatises,  the  inventories  of  collections 
(and,  for  the  later  period,  the  auction  catalogues),  the  kinds  of  landscape 
prevalent  in  Europe  generally,  the  painters  and  engravers  known  to  have 
been  working  in  England — as  weU  as  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  evidence 
from  literature,  masques,  tapestry,  and  so  on.  The  search  among 
printed  material  has  been  relentless,  and  an  attempt  is  made  at  a  statistical 
analysis  of  the  inventories  and  sale  catalogues.  The  reader  is  presented 
with  all  the  facts,  and  he  must  be  a  very  learned  man  who  will  not  find 
a  good  many  which  are  new  to  him.  The  book  will  always  be  a  mine  of 
reference  and  its  general  conclusions  are  not  likely  to  be  altered  by 
additional  discoveries. 

It  is  probable  that  these  general  conclusions  will  come  to  many 
workers  in  the  field  of  literature  as  something  of  a  surprise,  and  as  a 
useful  surprise.  I  confess  that  they  are  much  the  same  as  I  had  come  to 
myself  from  working  through  much  the  same  material,  and,  as  they  have 
oddly  little  bearing  on  the  history  of  English  painting  (or  on  the  history 
of  art  generally),  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  their  full  documentation 
was  worth  while.  But  they  have  here  been  demonstrated,  and  that  is  a 
clear  gain  to  knowledge.  Since,  apart  from  these  conclusions,  the  book 
is  likely  to  be  used  mainly  as  a  standard  work  of  reference  for  the  history 
of  coUecting  in  England,  perhaps  some  comments  on  the  fullness  of  the 
information  provided,  and  on  its  treatment,  may  be  permissible. 

The  least  satisfactory  section  is  the  treatment  of  coUections  in  the 
period  1600  to  1649,  where,  although  the  existence  of  other  coUectors 
is  mentioned,  the  only  material  used  for  analysis  is  that  on  the  three 
standard  collections,  the  royal  collection,  the  earl  of  Arundel's  and  the 
duke  of  Buckingham's.  These  do  not  give  a  fair  picture  of  collecting 
in  the  period  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  material  which  the  authors 
do  not  use.  For  the  very  beginning  of  the  century  there  is  the  inventory 
(Qiatsworth  MSS.)  of  the  pictures  in  the  possession  of  Bess  of  Hard  wick, 
1 60 1,  which  has  the  great  advantage  that  the  pictures  are  still  almost  in  toto 
still  at  Hardwick  today.  There  is  a  longish  list  of  pictures  belonging  to 
the  earl  of  Northampton  in  16 14  {Arcbaeologia  1869) — in  which  the  sig- 
nificant point  is  that  there  are  no  landscapes  at  all.  And  the  list  of  the 
pictures  bought  in  Venice  about  1659  by  Lord  Denbigh  (who  appears 
misprinted  as  '  Denby  *  on  p.  16)  on  behalf  of  the  marquess  of  Hamilton, 
has  been  published  in  Italian  Studies  1952 — ^in  which  the  number  of  land- 
scapes is  considerable.  To  apply  statistical  analysis  to  the  three  collec- 
tions alone  which  are  discussed  is  surely  an  abuse  of '  scientific '  method. 

The  same  sort  of  statistical  analysis  is  applied  even  more  minutely 
to  the  surviving  sale  catalogues  of  the  later  seventeenth  century.  Much 
credit  must  go  to  the  Ogdens  for  having  unearthed  many  of  these,  but 
I  doubt  if  the  number  which  survives  is  large  enough  to  give  this  sort 
of  analysis  meaning.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  two-thirds  of  the 
pictures  which  were  put  up  for  sale  then  were  no  more  accurately  de- 
scribed than  they  are  today,  and  equally  that  they  were  sufiiciently 
negligible  never  to  have  found  their  way  into  what  one  could  call  a 
'  coUection '.  By  an  analysis  of  last  year's  auction  sales  in  London 
one  could  show  that  hundreds  of  worthless  Flemish  seventeenth-century 
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landscapes  appeared  to  change  hands — ^but  this  would  not  mean  that  there 
was  any  taste  for  them.  Most  of  them  are  what  one  calls,  if  they  have 
religious  figures,  *  sacristy  pieces  ';  or,  if  secular  figures  *  pub  pictures  M 

Doubtless  the  historian  does  well  to  make  no  statement  for  which 
he  cannot  provide  the  evidence — yet  there  are  certain  probabilities  which 
are  sufficiently  self-evident  (and  for  which  corroborative  evidence  can 
be  found  outside  England)  for  the  evidence  not  to  have  survived.  One 
of  these  probabilities  is  that  any  and  every  painter  who  went  to  Flanders 
or  Italy  brought  back  in  his  baggage  as  many  engravings  as  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on.  The  same  is  reasonably  true  of  a  great  many  gentlemen 
travellers.  The  fact  that  we  only  have  the  evidence  for  what  Richard 
Symonds  actually  bought  and  for  Lely  and  Michael  Wright  as  painters 
with  substantial  collections  of  engravings,  does  not  mean  that  it  is  sensible 
to  '  analyse '  this  meagre  source  of  knowledge.  Here  comparative 
evidence  from  outside  England  could  have  been  brought  in  to  establish 
the  self-evident.  Indeed  the  evidence  from  England  alone  is  perhaps 
always  too  exclusively  used  throughout.  Denucc's  publications  of  the 
Antwerp  trade  in  old  masters  and  modern  pictures  (even  though  export 
to  England  is  not  included  among  what  has  been  published)  suggest  a 
degree  of  European  traffic  from  which  England  was  certainly  not  immune, 
and  which  should  have  been  taken  into  account. 

The  book  has  been  very  nicely  produced  and  the  plates,  though  small, 
are  numerous  and  sufficient.  I  have  detected  very  few  mistakes :  scatola 
(p.  68)  is  not  an  easel,  but  a  box  of  artist's  gear;  and,  on  page  69,  Symond's 
difficult  handwriting  has  been  misread,  for  '  Marshall  Wright '  is  certainly 
the  well-known  painter,  Michael  Wright,  a  fact  which  gives  added 
interest  to  his  possession  of  a  number  of  pen-drawings  of  landscapes 
by  Titian. 

E.  K.  Waterhousb. 


Middle-Class  Democracy  and  the  Revolution  in  Massachusetts^  i6^i''iy8o. 
By  Robert  E.  Brown.  (London:  Cumberlege,  for  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Press,  1956.) 

This  book,  which  challenges  a  number  of  established  orthodoxies, 
may  prove  to  have  an  importance  somewhat  wider  than  its  restricted  title 
would  imply.  The  question  whether  it  does  so  depends,  as  its  author 
recognizes,  on  the  progress  and  results  of  parallel  enquiries  into  the  other 
North  American  colonies. 

The  first  part  of  the  book,  and  the  most  unquestionably  valuable, 
deals  with  the  franchise  and  representation  of  colonial  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Brown  has  used  a  great  number  of  local  government  records — a 
source  not  much  used  hitherto  for  this  purpose — ^in  order  to  prove  that, 
in  the  first  place,  the  right  to  vote  in  provincial  elections  was  so  widely 
distributed  that  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  adult  men  possessed  it;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  right  to  vote  in  town  elections  was  (contrary  to  received 
opinion)  not  wider  but  somewhat  narrower,  though,  even  here,  something 
like  three-quarters  of  the  adult  men  possessed  it.    Unless  Mr.  Brown's 
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samples  have  been  unfortunately  or  unfairly  chosen  (which  seems  very 
unlikely,  for  nearly  all  his  general  arguments  corroborate  the  conclusion 
he  has  drawn  from  them),  this  part  of  his  work  is  likely  to  stand  un- 
challenged in  future. 

He  goes  on  to  argue  that  Massachusetts  was  not  dominated  by  a 
*  seaboard  merchant  aristocracy  ',  for,  in  fact,  the  right  of  representation 
in  the  General  Court  was  so  widely  distributed  among  the  agricultural 
towns  that  many  of  them  did  not  even  trouble  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
This  too  is  obvious  to  anybody  who  opens  a  volume  of  the  colony's 
Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  so  com- 
pletely convinced  that  there  were  no  conservative  forces,  entrenched  in 
positions  of  actual  influence  and  authority  in  spite  of  this  wide  distribution 
of  seats.  Nobody  who  was  not  already  acquainted  with  the  facts  would 
guess  from  Mr.  Brown's  narrative  that  Thomas  Hutchinson,  whom  he 
rightly  takes  to  have  been  the  arch-conservative,  recovered  from  his 
first  rejection  by  the  Boston  constituency  and  was  actually  Speaker  of  the 
House  for  three  years,  or  that,  after  his  second  rejection,  he  was  continually 
elected  to  the  Council  from  1 749-1 766,  so  th^t  it  is  rather  misleading  to 
say  that  he  '  was  never  again  able  to  win  a  popular  election  in  Boston ' 
— ^he  did  not  have  to  try.  Perhaps  this  was  because,  at  least  in  quiet 
times,  an  inner  ring,  which  it  may  be  misleading  to  call  a  '  merchant 
aristocracy '  but  would  be  equally  misleading  before  1766  to  describe 
as  a  mere  ring  of  office-holders  supported  by  British  power,  had  enough 
influence  to  maintain  itself  in  position,  in  spite  of  electoral  fluctuations  in 
the  constituencies.  Likewise,  I  think  that  Mr.  Brown  only  partly 
succeeds  in  maintaining,  against  Professor  A.  M.  Schlesinger,  the  thesis 
that  the  merchants  did  not  initiate  or  control  the  movements  against  the 
Sugar  Act,  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  Townshend  duties.  Nevertheless, 
although  he  has  somewhat  strained  his  argument,  he  has  undoubtedly 
succeeded  in  showing  that  conservative  merchants  did  not  by  any 
means  have  matters  all  their  own  way  in  the  colony,  and  that,  in  times 
of  excitement  such  as  prevailed  after  1765,  they  were  not  entirely 
free  agents. 

The  scope  and  importance  of  these  arguments  cannot  be  exactly 
ascertained  by  considering  Massachusetts  alone.  Mr.  Brown  appears 
to  believe  that  he  has  challenged  the  whole  thesis,  associated  with  the 
names  of  J.  Franklin  Jameson  and  Carl  Becker,  that  the  American 
Revolution  was  not  only  a  war  of  independence  but  also  a  social  and 
political  revolution  at  home.  Undoubtedly  he  has  shown  that  there  is 
very  little  truth  in  this  so  far  as  Massachusetts  was  concerned;  but  only 
a  number  of  parallel  enquiries  into  the  other  colonies  can  destroy  the 
thesis  as  a  whole.  If  such  enquiries  yield  results  similar  to  those  of  Mr. 
Brown,  then  we  shall  have  to  conclude  that  a  great  deal  of  Jameson's 
argument  was  misguided  ;^  further,  we  might  have  to  discard  much  of  the 

^  Not  necessarily  all  of  it;  for  much  of  Jameson's  book  dealt  with  topics  not 
touched  by  Mr.  Brown;  indeed,  a  careful  le-reading  of  that  book  has  not  disclosed 
to  me  a  single  sentence  directly  disproved  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  Jameson  even  says, 
00  the  subject  of  the  distribution  of  the  frandiise  in  Massachusetts,  '  in  a  country  so 
wholly  given  up  to  agriculture  a  real-estate  qualification  excluded  few  men  *  which  is 
one  of  the  thing*  wtddtk  Mr.  Brown  has  laboured  suooessfully  to  prove. 
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political  sociology  of  the  late  Charles  A.  Beard,  and  we  should  be  left 
wondering  exactly  what  the  fuss  was  about  in  the  age  of  Andrew 
Jackson. 

But  such  parallel  enquiries  may  not  yield  the  same  results :  it  is  not 
Massachusetts  but  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  which  have  been  most 
often  quoted  as  examples  of  unevenly  distributed  representation  and 
domination  by  aristocracies;  not  Massachusetts  but  the  middle  colonies, 
as  having  produced  the  largest  number  of  loyalists;  not  Massachusetts 
but  the  southern  colonies,  as  having  exhibited  the  gravest  social  in- 
equalities; not  Massachusetts  but  Carolina,  as  having  suffered  most  from 
friction  between  easterners  and  frontiersmen.  If  these  legends  stand 
the  test  of  enquiries  like  those  of  Mr.  Brown,  then  we  shall  oidy  have  to 
conclude  that  New  England,  and  Massachusetts  in  particular,  was  peculiar 
among  the  colonies  for  its  social  and  political  system.  This  conclusion 
would  not  be  a  surprising  one,  for  it  is  just  what  many  people,  including 
most  British  politicians,  believed  at  the  time. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Brown's  book  is  not  of  equal  value.  Having  estab- 
lished the  extent  of  political  and  social  democracy  in  Massachusetts,  he 
uses  it  in  order  to  explain  the  whole  controversy  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment after  1 763,  and  even  before  that.  In  doing  so,  he  appears,  more  than 
once,  to  have  fallen  into  some  confusion,  especially  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  *  democracy  *.  He  often  uses  it — as  it  was,  indeed,  often  used 
at  the  time — ^to  mean,  not  *  a  wide  distribution  of  political  power  * 
but  *  the  desire  for  colonial  independence  *.  These  two  things  were 
connected,  as  he  rightly  points  out,  but  they  were  not  the  same  thing, 
especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  British  Government.  I  doubt  if 
he  is  right  in  claiming  (on  p.  294)  that  '  if  Massachusetts  had  possessed 
an  aristocratic  society  and  a  limited  franchise  Hutchinson  probably 
would  have  won  out  over  his  popular  rival ',  for  a  desire  for  colonial 
independence  was  quite  consistent  with  a  highly  restricted  franchise  and 
marked  social  inequality,  as  the  history  of  some  other  British  and  French 
colonies  appears  to  show.  I  am  more  sure  that  he  is  wrong  when  he 
attributes  the  British  Government's  resistance  to  a  dislike  of  democracy 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  What  the  British  Government  disliked 
was  the  movement  for  colonial  independence;  it  only  wished  to  alter 
the  Massachusetts  constitution  (to  the  model  of  New  York  or  Virginia, 
rather  than  that  of  Quebec)  in  order  the  more  eflFectively  to  suppress 
this  movement;  and  if  British  politicians  all  too  often  sneered  at  the 
admirable  New  England  society,  this  was  probably  a  means  of  creating 
social  prejudice  rather  than  a  revelation  of  their  secret  desires. 

In  another  respect,  too,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Brown  suffers  from  some 
confusion  of  aim.  In  his  long  and  animated  account  of  the  controversy 
between  Massachusetts  and  the  British  Government,  his  description  of  the 
motives  of  the  latter  sometimes  makes  curious  reading.  This  is  partly 
because  he  is  too  willing,  in  general,  to  accept  anybody  as  a  witness  to 
the  motives  of  anybody  else.  For  example,  he  labours  hard  to  show  that 
the  object  of  the  British  Government  in  passing  the  Sugar  Act  and  the 
Stamp  Act  was  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  colonial  officials ;  he  supports 
this  argument  by  quoting  advice  from  the  officials  themselves,  and 
a  report  of  Grenville's  speech  in  parliament;  but  I  do  not  see  how  the 
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argument  can  stand  against  the  wording  of  the  Acts  (which  speak  of 
*  defending,  protecting  and  securing '  the  colonies,  not,  like  the  Townshend 
Act,  of  paying  salaries),  and  against  the  fact  (proved  by  Professor  O.  M. 
Dickerson  and  admitted  by  Mr.  Brown  himself  on  p.  282)  that  money 
raised  by  parliament  was  not  used  for  this  purpose  until  later. 

This  kind  of  misrepresentation  would  not  matter  much  if  Mr.  Brown 
were  only  writing  a  history  of  the  colonial  side  of  the  controversy.^ 
At  times  it  is  clear  that  he  is  doing  this,  as  when  he  says  (on  p.  324)  that, 
whether  or  not  the  Quebec  Act  may  be  considered  as  '  an  enlightened 
piece  of  legislation,  having  no  relation  to  the  other  colonies,  the  colonists 
did  not  think  so,  and  that  is  the  important  thing '.  A  history  of  the 
controversy,  conceived  in  these  terms,  would  be  well  worth  having, 
for  the  grayest  feult  of  the  British  politicians  (far  graver,  in  my  opinion, 
than  any  supposed  plot  against  the  colonies)  was  their  lofty  ignorance 
of  the  complete  inappropriateness  of  the  policies  they  thought  themselves 
called  upon  to  introduce,  to  the  political,  economic,  and  military  con- 
ditions in  the  colonies.  But  there  are  times  when  Mr.  Brown  clearly 
believes  himself  to  be  reviewing,  not  merely  the  colonial  side  of  the 
controversy,  but  the  controversy  itself.  For  example,  on  pages  144 
and  190-4  he  gives  an  account  of  the  British  Government's  reasons  for 
restoring  Louisbourg  in  1748,  and  for  preferring  Canada  to  Guadeloupe 
in  1762,  which  bears  no  relation  at  all  to  the  facts.  Louisbourg  was 
restored  because  there  was  no  other  way  to  keep  the  French  out  of 
Holland,'  and  Guiada  was  preferred  to  Guadeloupe  because  the  pro- 
tection of  the  colonial  frontier  on  the  mainland  was  the  original  object 
of  the  war;  in  neither  case,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  there  any  reason  to  think 
that  the  British  Government  took  any  serious  account,  in  making  its 
decision,  of  the  consideration  that  to  leave  the  French  in  Canada  was 
to  retain  the  English  colonies  in  a  state  of  dependence.  In  fact,  the 
whole  Canada-Guadeloupe  controversy  was  much  less  important  than 
historians  have  supposed,  and  is  a  good  example  of  the  danger  of 
reading  into  the  actions  of  statesmen  the  clever  motives  invented  for 
them  by  pamphleteers.' 

If  Jameson  and  Becker  are  Mr.  Brown's  first  target,  his  second,  one 
might  say,  is  the  whole  school  of  historians,  from  Beer  and  Andrews 
to  Professor  L.  H.  Gipson,  who  have  written  American  history  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  British  imperial  administrator.  Probably  those 
historians  have  accepted  too  readily  and  too  completely  the  assumption 
made  by  all  Englishmen  (and,  pace  Mr.  Brown,  by  many  Americans 
before  1765)  that  an  empire  was  an  empire,  and  must  be  governed  from  a 
single  centre  of  power,  which  could  only  be  the  mother  country.  Mr. 
Brown's  point  of  view  (as  expressed  on  p.  167)  is  that '  the  two  peoples, 
American  and  British,  simply  had  differences  of  interest  and  principle 

^  Even  so,  it  involves  some  avoidable  injustice:  for  example,  it  hardly  seems  £ur 
to  say,  without  comment,  that,  in  the  campaign  against  Louisbourg,  *  according  to 
accounts,  the  navy  had  not  fired  a  shot  in  the  entire  maneuver ' ;  those  accounts 
must  have  been  untrue,  as  one  can  see  from  Sir.  H.  W.  Richmond's  Tbt  Navy  in  tbt 
War  of  I7)9t  ii-  ^09-1 5. 

'  See  Sir  Richard  Lodge,  Stttdits  in  EJgbietntb-Ctntmy  Diplomacy,  index,  s.v.  **  Cape 
Breton.'* 

'  See  my  book,  War  and  Trade  in  tb$  Wost  Indies,  pp.  216-25. 
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too  fundamental  to  permit  amicable  relations  '.^  It  certainly  came  to 
that  in  the  end;  but  I  think  that,  in  the  years  before  1763,  this  was  only 
half  the  truth,  just  as  unthinking  acceptance  of  the  empire  was  no  more 
than  half  the  truth.  But,  admitting  that  the  pro-imperial  school  of 
American  historians  has  leaned  over  backwards  in  order  to  be  fair  to  the 
British  administrators  (out  of  a  desire  to  promote  the  union  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples,  or  to  preserve  their  friendships  with  British  scholars,  or, 
most  of  all,  out  of  a  noble  eflFort  after  justice  and  truth)  they  had  at  least 
one  great  merit :  they  knew  what  the  British  administrators  were  trying 
to  do,  and  why  they  were  trying  to  do  it.  Mr.  Brown  has  not  made  this 
effort  for  himself;  his  bibliography  shows  a  most  impressive  knowledge 
of  American  archives,  but  a  much  more  restricted  range  of  British 
papers  in  transcript  and  microfilm.  Nor  has  he  benefited  much, 
in  this  respect,  from  the  labours  of  others.  We  cannot  expect  or  wish 
to  see  a  pro-British  interpretation*  fixed  upon  American  historiography; 
but  the  prospect  is  still  more  depressing  if  the  advance  towards  perfect 
balance  and  truth  can  only  be  obtained  by  an  endless  series  of  counter- 
vailing exaggerations. 

Richard  Pares. 

English  Politics  in  the  Early  Eighteenth  Century.    By  Robert  Walcott. 
(Oxford:    Clarendon  Press,  1956.) 

The  title  of  Professor  Walcott's  book  is  a  little  misleading,  for  he  is 
concerned,  apart  from  a  brief  chapter  on  the  session  of  1707-8,  with 
parliamentary  politics  of  the  years  1 701-2.  Furthermore,  the  bulk  of 
his  book  deals  with  an  analysis  of  the  structure  of  the  house  of  commons 
— ^its  electoral  system,  its  party  groupings.  The  factual  basis  of  these 
chapters  is  given  in  four  lengthy  Appendices.  The  discussion  of 
political  action  is  confined  to  a  brief  survey  from  1660- 1700,  a  more 
detailed  analysis  of  the  general  election  of  1702,  and  a  case  study  of 
the  crisis  of  1707-8  which  culminated  in  the  dismissal  of  Robert  Harley 
from  his  secretaryship  of  state.  Professor  Walcott  has  tried,  therefore, 
to  do  in  a  very  short  book  what  Sir  Lewis  Namier  did  for  the  early  1760s 
in  three  stout  volumes. 

Professor  Walcott  states  his  thesis  quite  clearly  in  his  Introduction. 
He  believes  that  *  the  traditional  picture  of  early  eighteenth  century 
government  with  two  parties  contesting  for  power '  is  false.  And  he 
starts  his  analysis  of  politics  by  ignoring  the  party  system  altogether. 
His  study  of  the  electoral  system  and  of  the  composition  of  the  Commons 
leads  to  the  definition  of  a  number  of  groups.  *  By  correlating  scattered 
data  \  he  writes,  *  on  the  antecedents,  economic  interests,  family  and 
personal  relationships,  and  political  affiliations  of  individual  Members  of 
Parliament  we  should  be  able  to  identify  many  personal  and  family 

^  Incidentally,  this  is  not  quite  consistent  with  the  approving  emphasis  he  often 
gives  to  the  statements  of  the  revolutionaries  that  all  would  have  been  well  if  the 
British  Government  had  not  started  to  innovate  in  1763,  or  that  all  would  still  be  well 
if  it  returned  to  the  status  quo  before  the  innovations:  the  same  John  Adams  who  is 
quoted  on  page  120  as  saying  that  for  200  years  there  had  been  a '  perpetual  discordance 
between  British  principles  and  feelings  and  those  of  America '  is  also  quoted  on 
page  328  as  saying  that  '  this  radical  change  in  the  principles,  opinions,  sentiments, 
and  affections  of  the  people,  was  the  real  American  Revolution  '. 
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groups.  *  Professor  Walcott  identifies  seven  major  connexions — ^two 
whig;  Junto;  Newcastle-Pelham-Townshend-Walpole  :  one  mixed. 
Court  Peers  (Somerset,  Carlisle,  Pembroke,  Stamford),  and  four  tory: 
Marlborough-Godolphin;  Nottingham-Finch;  Hyde-Granville-Seymour; 
Harley-Foley.  The  relative  strength  of  these  connexions  is  assessed 
and  their  membership  is  analysed  in  the  Appendices.  Having  identified 
these  groups.  Professor  Walcott  turns  to  the  election  of  1702  and  the 
parliamentary  session  of  1707-8  and  finds  in  the  conflict  between  these 
factions  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  what  happened  than  the  con- 
cept of  a  struggle  between  two  opposing  parties.     And  he  concludes : 

the  architects  of  governments  and  of  parliamentary  majorities 
worked  within  a  multi-party  framework.  This  assumption  often 
fits  the  facts  far  better  than  the  two-party  interpretation,  but  the 
party  history  of  the  period  1688-1714  has  been  explained  so  uni- 
versally in  terms  of  *  Whig  '  and  *  Tory  '  exclusively,  that  the  simi- 
larities between  it  and  the  later  eighteenth-century  political  structure 
have  been  commonly  overlooked.  The  more  one  studies  the  party 
structure  under  William  and  Anne,  the  less  it  resembles  the  two- 
party  system  described  by  Trevelyan  in  his  Romanes  Lecture  and  the 
more  it  seems  to  have  in  common  with  the  structure  of  politics  in 
the  Age  of  Newcastle  as  explained  to  us  by  Namier. 

Unfortunately  for  Professor  Walcott  no  archives  of  the  richness  of 
Newcastle  or  Hardwicke  papers  survive  for  the  period  of  his  book. 
The  Harley  papers  are  valuable  (it  is  a  pity  that  Professor  Walcott  relied 
solely  on  what  has  been  printed  by  the  liistorical  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission. The  edition  of  these  volumes  was  highly  selective  and  the 
unpublished  papers  at  the  British  Museum  and  at  Nottingham  would  have 
been  an  important  addition  to  Professor  Walcott's  sources.)  Never- 
theless Harley's  archive  does  not  give  anything  like  the  same  detailed 
picture  of  politics  which  is  so  readily  available  for  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  consequence.  Professor  Walcott  has  relied  very 
heavily  on  genealogical  sources  and  on  division  lists — perhaps  too  heavily, 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  huge  scale  of  his  work  prevented  him  from  under- 
taking the  prolonged  search  for  materials  which  still  exist  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  permit  a  detailed  reconstruction  of  most  members'  political 
attitudes.  His  need  to  compress  his  work  has  led  him  here  and  there 
into  a  number  of  hasty  conclusions  and,  at  least  in  one  case,  to  the  isola- 
tion of  a  connexion  for  which  there  is  little  evidence  but  genealogy. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  believe  in  Professor  Walcott's  Newcastle- 
Pelham-Townshend-Walpole  faction.  In  the  correspondence  which 
exists  in  the  Cholmondeley  (Houghton)  MSS.  between  Townshend  and 
Walpole  there  is  only  one  reference  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  when  Townshend  suggested  that  Walpole  might  see  him  to 
get  a  friend  off  being  pricked  as  sheriff  of  Norfolk.  As  he  also  suggested 
the  possibility  of  using  the  duke  of  Somerset,  with  whom  Walpole  was 
much  more  friendly,  no  great  significance  can  be  placed  on  this  slight 
evidence.  Townshend  is  to  be  found  lobbying  Newcastle  with  the  Junto 
in  October  1708  (G.  M.  Trevelyan,  RamillieSy  p.  414)  and  when  New- 
castle broke  with  the  whigs  in  1710  neither  Walpole  nor  Townshend 
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went  with  him.  It  is  hard  to  believe  in  the  importance  of  a  political 
faction  for  which  there  is  no  evidence  that  its  members  ever  consulted 
together  or  deliberately  and  consciously  acted  in  unison. 

And  the  list  of  the  members  of  this  connexion  given  on  page  206 
and  page  228  also  arouses  scepticism.  Sir  John  Holland,  a  man  of  wide 
political  influence,  was  an  independently  minded  knight  of  the  shire, 
and  no  man's  client.  Horatio  Walpole,  uncle  of  Robert,  was  an  un- 
shakable tory  who  loved  to  twit  his  nephew  on  politics  and  later  tried 
to  betray  him.  He  was  always  an  avowed  tory.  The  marquess  of 
Harrington  and  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  are  listed  as  nominees  of  Walpole; 
in  fact  they  owed  their  seats  at  Gistle  Rising  to  Lady  Diana  Howard. 
\Cf,  my  Walpole  p.  100.]  Mistakes  of  this  kind  were,  perhaps,  bound  to 
occur  in  a  thesis  covering  such  a  multiplicity  of  members  and  their 
constituencies  and,  even  if  the  Newcastle-Townshend-Walpole  £siction 
is  abolished.  Professor  Walcott's  main  thesis  still  remains.  His  analysis 
of  the  tory  groups  carries  more  conviction  and  he  gives  clarity  and 
precision  to  what  others,  including  Macaulay,  had  sketched.  He  also 
brings  out  very  well  the  dilemma  of  all  tory  groups.  They  were  much 
more  effective  in  opposition  than  in  office.  Their  attacks  on  placemen, 
on  nonconformists,  on  the  waste  and  expense  of  war,  drew  to  them  the 
support  of  the  disaffected  back-benchers;  a  support,  however,  which 
tended  to  melt  away  once  they  achieved  office.  Yet  is  not  this,  too, 
evidence  of  a  deep-seated  cleavage  in  the  political  world,  and  one, 
perhaps,  which  transcends  the  tactical  manoeuvres  of  career  politicians  ? 
And  this,  again,  leads  to  the  larger  question  as  to  whether  it  is  entirely 
wise  to  consider  politics  merely  in  terms  of  the  house  of  commons  and  the 
struggle  for  office  which  must,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  lead  to 
'  compromise  and  to  the  weakening  of  principle.  In  the  large  constituen- 
cies and  amongst  the  educated  and  professional  classes  no-one  who  has 
studied  this  period  can  doubt  that  *  whig '  and  *  tory '  represent  a  vital 
difference  of  political  attitude  and  are  not  meaningless  labels.  Professor 
Walcott  is  perhaps  too  ready  to  sneer  at  older  historians,  such  as  Trevcl3ran 
and  Felling,  who  accepted  such  labels,  not  always  blindly  or  naively 
(as  he  infers),  but  in  the  realization  that  to  question  them  minutely 
would  inhibit  the  formation  of  broad  general  conclusions — conclusions 
which  Professor  Walcott's  work  has  not  wholly  destroyed.  Within 
the  broad  dichotomy  of  party  there  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be, 
connexions  and  factions,  based  on  common  interests,  loyalties,  and  am- 
bitions, but  they  are  only  one  aspect  of  political  activity. 

It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  Professor  Walcott  presses  his  thesis  too  fax; 
just  as  he  is  often  too  ready  to  attribute  a  member  of  parliament  to  a 
faction  on  the  mere  evidence  of  a  family  relationship,  so  also  is  he  too 
eager  to  see  the  wiles  of  faction  in  the  conflicts  and  debates  of  political 
life.  When  discussing  the  parliamentary  session  of  1707-8  (pp.  136-7), 
Professor  Walcott  is  at  pains  to  demonstrate  the  difficulties  which  the 
Junto  whigs  were  causing  for  the  Marlborough-Godolphin  Administra- 
tion because  they  wished  to  eject  Harley  and  secure  more  power  for 
themselves.  The  Government's  policy  in  Spain  was  attacked  by  the 
Nottingham-Rochester  tories  in  the  house  of  lords,  and,  according  to 
Professor  Walcott,  Marlborough,  to  spike  their  guns,  '  conjured  up  the 
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vision  of  a  great  Spanish  expedition,  on  (sic)  the  order  of  40,000  troops 
under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene  which  he  said  was  being  planned 
with  the  Emperor  \  Instead,  however,  of  spiking  the  tories'  guns  this, 
according  to  Professor  Waicott,  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Junto  to 
embarrass  Marlborough. 

Unfortunately  [he  writes]  the  matter  was  not  allowed  to  rest  there. 
The  grandiose  expedition  mentioned  by  Marlborough  did  not  exist 
as  yet  except  in  his  own  mind.  He  had  mentioned  it  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  in  order  to  divert  the  dangerous  course  of  the  debate; 
but  in  no  time  at  all  the  Junto  leaders  gave  the  idea  independent  life. 
After  Somers's  motion  — *  that  no  peace  can  be  safe  or  honourable  ' 
which  left  Spain  and  the  Indies  in  the  possession  of  the  Bourbons — 
for  her  pains  in  planning  such  an  expedition  as  Marlborough  had 
had  been  passed,  Wharton  moved  that  the  Lords  thank  Her  Majesty 
mentioned;  and  Halifax  added  a  final  motion  that  the  queen  be  asked 
to  continue  her  efforts  to  induce  the  Emperor  to  do  his  part  (p.  157). 

These  events  are  capable  of  a  simpler  explanation,  and  one  which  has 
little  to  do  with  the  conflict  between  Marlborough  and  the  Junto. 
The  '  grandiose  expedition  '  existed  not  only  in  Marlborough's  mind  but 
also  in  the  Emperor's.  He  had  suggested  to  Hensius  sending  Eugene  to 
Catalonia  as  early  as  17  September  1707  (cf.  B.  van  T'Hoff,  The  Correspond- 
ence of  John  Churchill  and  Antbonie  Hensius  lyoi-ii.  The  Hague,  195 1, 
pp.  545  ff.).  Marlborough  had  taken  up  the  scheme  vigorously  but, 
as  his  enthusiasm  grew,  the  Emperor's  diminished.  The  matter  had 
been  several  times  before  the  Cabinet  and  the  lords  of  the  committee 
and  on  9  September  1707  (N.S.)  the  queen  had  written  personally  to  the 
Emperor,  urging  him  to  agree  finally  to  the  expedition  (ff,  Sunderland's 
Cabinet  memoranda  for  December,  Blenheim  MSS.  C.I.  16).  The 
motions  of  Wharton  and  Halifax  were,  therefore,  quite  in  tune  with  the 
Ministry's  policy  and  can  be  regarded  as  helpful  rather  than  embarrassing 
to  the  Government;  indeed  they  may  have  been  agreed  with  the  Ministry 
in  order  to  put  yet  further  pressure  on  the  Emperor,  for  Sunderland  was 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  in  close  touch  with  the  Junto  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  either  Wharton  or  Halifax  were  uninformed  of  the  proposed 
expedition.  In  discussing  the  Junto,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
though  they  wanted  more  power  for  themselves,  they  also  held  political 
views  which  influenced  their  political  action. 

Factional  strife,  as  such,  is  a  key  to  only  a  part  of  the  politics  of  Anne's 
reign.  There  were  large  issues — the  war  and  toleration  were  two — 
about  which  men  felt  deeply  enough  to  act  in  accordance  with  their 
feelings,  even  at  the  expense  of  immediate  advantage  to  their  clique. 
Nor  can  the  wider  world  of  politics  be  ignored — the  political  attitudes 
in  the  constituencies,  in  the  Church,  in  the  Press  and,  above  all,  in  London, 
which  helped  to  mould  the  decisions  of  the  Court,  of  the  Junto,  and  of  the 
Commons.  Although  it  is  helpful  to  stress  the  similarities  between  the 
politics  of  the  early  years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  and  those  of  1760,  and 
for  this  all  historians  will  be  in  Professor  Walcott's  debt,  the  differences 
are  more  remarkable  and  more  important. 

J.  H.  Plumb. 

VOL.    LXXII — NO.    CCLXXXII  \ 
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Mercantilism,  By  Eu  F.  Heckscher.  Revised  edition,  edited  by  E.  F. 
S6DERLUND  and  translated  by  Mendel  Shapiro.  (London :  George 
Allen  &  Unwin;  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Q>mpany,  1956.) 

It  is  now  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  late  Professor  Heckscher's 
study  of  mercantilism  first  appeared  in  Swedish.  Four  years  later  an 
English  translation  was  prepared  from  the  German  edition.  Between 
1950  and  1952  Heckscher  worked  on  a  revision  of  the  Swedish  edition, 
and  this  new  English  edition  includes  the  corrections  and  additions  he 
then  made.  As  the  text  is  reproduced  by  a  photo-lithographic  process, 
these  have  had  to  be  inserted  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  re-setting  to  a 
minimum.  The  results  are  not  felicitous:  extra  bits  have  been  grafted 
on  here  and  there,  elsewhere  there  are  excisions,  and  a  series  of  aditnda 
appears  at  the  end  of  each  volume.  No  section  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  re-written,  and  the  claim  (on  the  jacket)  that  the  chapter  on  Tower 
as  a  Mercantilist  Objective' — a  very  important  chapter — has  been  so 
re-written,  seems  to  me  an  exaggeration.  The  chapter  on  Keynes's  note 
on  Mercantilism  in  his  General  Theory  is  new. 

In  a  preface  which  he  wrote  shortly  before  his  death,'  Heckscher 
remarked  that  some  critics  had  suggested  that  the  arrangement  and 
emphasis  of  his  study  should  be  altered  in  this  revision;  but  (he  wrote) 

*  this  would  have  meant  an  entirely  new  book,  a  book  which  I  was  not 
in  a  position  to  write.  .  .  .  The  present  edition  is  thus  largely  unaltered 
in  its  essentials.'  This  seems  to  be  true.  It  would  not  have  been  easy 
to  modify  substantially  a  conceptual  framework  of  the  kind  he  had  set 
up  originally,  with  its  five  *  aspects  '  of  mercantilism.  Important  con- 
cessions to  criticism  can  really  be  reduced  to  one,  1^.  a  recognition  that 
there  was  something  in  Jacob  Viner's  contention  that  power,  commerce 
and  welfare  were  equally  desirable  and  mutually  compatible  goals,  at  any 
rate  for  English  mercantilists.  It  may  be  true  (as  Heckscher  contends 
in  a  footnote  to  his  addenda  in  vol.  ii,  pp.  360-1)  that  he  had  not  maintained 
that  power  was  the  mercantilist's  soh  end  and  object.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  read  the  Arfftment  printed  as  the  Introduction  to  the  original  version 
without  feeling  that  it  invited  such  misunderstanding.  There  is,  then, 
some  concession  to  Viner's  criticism — ^though  none  to  other  critics  who 
made  similar  points — in  part  ii,  vol.  ii  and  in  the  addenda.  This  is  good 
so  fiar  as  it  goes,  for  the  neglect — and  what  sometimes  seemed  almost 
denial — of  the  economic  objectives  and  preoccupations  of  mercantilists 
was  a  very  weak  point  in  the  original  treatment.  The  argument  is, 
nevertheless,  only  adjusted,  not  reformed :  and,  as  remarked  above,  to 
reform  would  have  been  difficult.  For  the  concepts  adumbrated  modestly 
enough  at  the  beginning  of  the  original  version  swiftly  became  a  strait 
jacket :  the  *  ism '  that  was  to  be  a  servant  of  understanding  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  all  had  become  a  master  a  page  or  two  later,  and  argument 
tended  to  revolve  round  words  rather  than  realities.  Perhaps  the  funda- 
mental defect  of  the  original  study  was  that  it  persistently  dealt  with 

*  mercantilism '  without  adequate  reference  to  the  different  political  and 
economic  structures  of  the  nations  and  economic  groups  whose  ambitions 
were  crystallized  into  statements  of  policy  dubbed  *  mercantilist '.  That 
weakness  remains. 
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The  new  chapter  on  Keynes's  views  is  interesting  rather  than  satis- 
factory. Trained  in  the  orthodox  school  of  political  economy,  Heckscher 
found  it  difficult  to  allow  much  value  to  the  views  of  the  mercantilists  on 
purely  economic  matters.  He  reacted  equally  violently  to  any  suggestion 
that  their  views  might  be  rehabilitated  in  the  light  of  newer  theories. 
Thus  he  held  out  strongly  against  Keynesian  economics.  *  The  whole 
of  Keynes'  [sic]  work  is  dominated  by  the  problems  of  employment  and 
unemployment.'  *  The  Keynesian  theory  is  intimately  bound  up  with 
factors.  .  .  .  even  more  limited  in  time  ...  a  product  of  depression.' 
* ...  its  specific  motivation  is  to  be  found  in  the  persistent  unemploy- 
ment in  England  between  the  wars  with  which  he  seems  almost  to  be 
obsessed.'  Such  are  a  few  quotations.  It  might  be  replied  that  all 
economic  theory  is  related  in  some  way  to  experienced  phenomena,  not 
least  the  phenomena  of  crisis,  and  that  this  does  not  necessarily  reduce 
its  validity.  Nevertheless,  there  was  something  in  Heckscher's  conten- 
tion that  as  a  historian  Keynes  got  off  on  the  wrong  foot :  but  a  certain 
predilection  for  arguing  about  theories  that  are  too  remote,  or  detail  that 
is  too  small  seems  to  have  prevented  him  from  coming  to  grips  with 
Keynes's  main  thesis.  The  problem  of  trade  balances  is  almost  ignored 
—evidence,  may  be,  of  a  blind  spot  in  Heckscher's  own  thinking  about 
economic  problems.  For  some  reason — ^perhaps  Sweden's  good  fortune 
in  avoiding  the  problem — ^the  real  character  of  the  external  trade  deficit 
problem  never  really  impinged  on  his  imagination.  One  wonders 
whether  he  ever  quite  grasped  the  nature  of  Keynes's  central  thesis. 

Heckscher's  opinions  were  held  with  deep  sincerity  and  based  on 
much  learning.  He  was  a  skilled  dialectician  and  (as  this  revision  shows) 
an  adroit  defender  of  a  difficult  position.  Plis  gift  for  blending  theoretical 
analysis  with  a  body  of  evidence  drawn  from  widely  separated  sources 
and  carefully  marshalled  gave  his  work  great  influence.  Yet  his  Mer- 
cantilism  cannot  escape  some  responsibility  for  widening  the  gap  that 
separated  mercantilist  policy  in  many  minds  from  merchants  and  things 
mercantile,  for  making  '  mercantilism '  synonymous  with  Staatsbildmgy 
and  thereby  (as  it  seems  to  me)  darkening  counsel  and  blurring  defini- 
tions. But  for  all  its  weaknesses  it  remains  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
works  on  economic  history  of  recent  years,  impressive  ahke  in  the  sweep 
of  its  learning  and  in  its  exposition  of  theory.  Many  chapters  also  are 
filled  with  solid  scholarship  of  the  kind  that  does  not  provoke  controversy 
by  confusing  dogmatism  and  speculation.  It  is,  one  suspects,  these 
sections  of  his  work — and  they  are  after  aU  the  largest  part  of  it — ^that 
will  continue  to  command  authority  long  after  the  controversies  sur- 
rounding other  parts  have  become  merely  another  phase  of  economic 
historiography. 

Charles  Wilson. 

Etiropi*s  Classical  Balance  of  Power.  By  Dr.  Edward  Vose  Guuck. 
Published  for  the  American  Historical  Association  by  Q)rnell 
University  Press  (London:   Cumberlege,  1956). 

Dr.  Gulick  has  had  a  good  idea.     The  concept  of  the  balance  of 
power  so  much  used  by  statesmen  and  commented  on  by  historians 
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and  publicists,  furnishes  a  good  subject  for  definition  and  analysis. 
He  has  tried  to  do  two  things.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  an  account  of  the  development  of  the  concept  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  treating  separately  its  assumptions,  objects  and  aims.  This 
analysis  is  often  interesting  and  illuminating,  but  it  sometimes  deals 
with  subjects  which  are  rather  remote  from  his  main  theme  such  as  the 
spy  system. 

In  the  second  and  larger  part  of  the  book  he  has  tried  to  show  how 
the  idea  was  worked  out  in  practice  during  the  peace  settlement  of  18 14- 
15.  The  Treaty  of  Vienna  was  of  course  to  some  extent  consciously 
based  on  the  concept  of  the  balance  of  power  as  was  recognized  at  the 
time  and  by  many  historians  since.  Dr.  Gulick  goes  into  a  good  deal 
of  detail  in  trying  to  show  how  far  the  statesmen  were  influenced  by  the 
concept  in  the  several  decisions  which  transformed  the  map  of  Europe. 
He  has  read  widely  and  shows  much  ingenuity  in  detecting  what  he  calls 
an  *  equilibrist  policy '  in  the  actions  of  all  the  principal  statesmen. 
But  he  overplays  his  hand  and  often  attributes  to  the  balance  of  power 
actions  which  were  really  based  on  quite  different  motives.  The  idea 
was  part  of  the  climate  of  opinion  of  the  time  and  was  used  to  justify 
claims  put  forward  by  statesmen  who  were  simply  seeking  to  obtain  as 
much  as  possible  for  their  own  countries.  Only  Castlereagh  pursued  it 
consistently.  He  was,  indeed,  the  only  one  who  could  afford  to  do  so, 
because  he  had  already  secured  his  main  objects  before  the  Congress  met. 
Metternich,  for  example,  in  planning  the  German  Confederation  was  not 
thinking  of  the  balance  of  power  but  of  Austria's  control  over  the  new 
organization.  Stein's  plans  which  he  defeated  would  have  made  a 
greater  contribution  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  as  it  was  then 
constituted.  Talleyrand  was  more  concerned  with  legitimacy  and  the 
disruption  of  the  alliance  against  France  than  he  was  with  the  balance  of 
power.  Prussia  simply  wanted  to  reconstruct  her  position  in  the  manner 
in  which  her  soldiers  thought  would  be  best  for  her.  Alexander,  as 
Dr.  Gulick  admits,  was  moved  by  very  different  ideas.  It  was  only 
when  their  own  primary  aims  were  satisfied,  or  when  they  were  convinced 
that  no  more  could  be  obtained,  that  they  were  prepared  to  accept  the 
balance  of  power  as  a  guide  to  conduct. 

It  is  curious  also  that  Dr.  Gulick,  who  has  read  Pollard's  article  in 
History^  does  not  discuss  his  contribution  to  the  analysis  of  the  concept  of 
the  balance  of  power.  For  Pollard  showed  that  it  was  quite  different  at 
the  end  of  the  century  from  what  it  was  at  the  beginning.  In  181 5  it 
meant  a  Europe  so  constituted  that  no  Great  Power  could  attack  with 
prospect  of  success.  At  the  end  Europe  was  divided  into  two  blocs 
and  the  balance  of  power  meant  an  unstable  equilibrium  between  the 
two  which  had  constantly  to  be  adjusted.  When  Metternich  wrote, 
*  le  repos  sans  I'equilibre  est  une  chim^re ',  he  was  thinking  of  the 
first  conception.  But  in  a  world  divided  into  two  opposing  blocs  the 
necessity  of  each  side  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  may  precipitate  the 
catastrophe  unless  other  measures  are  taken  to  relieve  the  tension 
between  them. 

Charles  K.  Webster. 
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The  Journals  of  Captain  James  Cook.  Vol.  i :  The  Voyage  of  the  Endeavour, 
iy6S-ijji,  Additional  volume  of  charts  and  views.  Edited  *  by 
J.  C.  Beaglehole.  (Gunbridge  University  Press,  for  Hakluyt 
Society,  1955.) 

The  importance  of  the  work  of  Captain  James  G>ok  has  long  been  re- 
cognized and  his  place  among  the  makers  of  history  is  assured.  Yet  it  is 
little  short  of  astonishing  that  the  assessment  of  his  first  voyage  has 
hitherto  been  made  from  what  may,  not  unfairly,  be  called  inadequate 
evidence.  For  more  than  a  century  the  world  relied  on  the  printed 
accoimt  of  Hawkesworth,  described  by  Dr.  Beaglehole,  the  editor  of  the 
present  volume,  as  a  '  miscellaneous  writer  *.  Hawkesworth's  account, 
first  published  in  1775,  is,  in  broad  terms,  a  combination  of  Cook's 
account,  based  perhaps  on  what  Dr.  Beaglehole  calls  the  Admiralty  MS., 
and  the  journal  of  Joseph  Banks :  it  lacked  the  spirited  if  unlettered  vigour 
of  Cook's  own  journal.  In  1895  Admiral  Wharton  published  an  edition 
of  one  of  the  manuscript  journals,  now  in  the  Mitchell  Library,  Sydney, 
and  designated  by  Dr.  Beaglehole  as  the  MitcheU  MS.  This  journal  is  not 
a  complete  account  of  the  first  voyage,  and  Wharton  therefore  drew 
upon  a  second  source,  the  Admiralty  MS.,  now  in  the  Public  Record 
Office.  But  Wharton  did  not  produce  a  literal  transcription  of  his 
sources,  nor  did  he  produce  something  to  supersede  Hawkesworth. 
Indeed,  since  Hawkesworth's  work  was  that  of  Cook  and  Banks  combined, 
only  separate  editions  of  Cook's  journal  and  that  of  Banks  can  do  that. 
So  far  as  Banks  is  concerned,  the  journal  edited  by  Hooker  in  1896 
is  far  from  satisfactory  and  we  must  wait  for  the  publication  of  the 
original  doamients,  now  being  undertaken  by  Dr.  Beaglehole.  But 
the  defects  of  all  earlier  accounts  of  Cook's  first  voyage  are  remedied 
by  the  volume  now  published  by  the  Hakluyt  Society.  This  is  the  first 
of  four.  Two  will  deal  with  the  second  and  third  voyages :  the  fourth 
will  contain  general  essays  on  a  variety  of  subjects  related  to  aU  three 
voyages.  In  addition  a  portfolio  of  original  charts  and  views  relating 
to  all  three  voyages  has  been  published. 

Besides  the  Mitchell  and  the  Admiralty  MSS.  already  mentioned, 
there  are  two  other  copies  of  the  journal,  or  major  portions  of  it.  These 
Dr.  Beaglehole  calls  the  Canberra  MS.  and  the  Greenwich  MS.  Each 
is  described  at  length  and  the  Canberra  MS.,  Cook's  only  surviving 
holograph  journal  of  this  voyage,  is  here  printed  in  full.  This  is  the 
manuscript  from  which  Orton,  Cook's  clerk,  made  his  copy  sent  from 
Batavia.  *  It  is  not  a  rough  journal  ...  it  is  a  very  carefully  done 
journal  indeed.  It  is  the  product  of  a  great  deal  of  writing,  drafting  and 
redrafting,  summarizing  and  expanding,  with  afterthoughts  both  of 
addition  and  deletion;  as  if  Cook  were  determined  to  get  down  as  much 
objective  truth  as  possible,  with  as  little  moralizing  or  self-justification 
as  possible.'  For  part  of  it  Cook  made  extensive  use  of  the  journal  of 
Banks.  Other  manuscript  sources  are  also  described,  and  part  of  the 
journal  of  Molyneux,  the  master,  and  the  extant  portion  of  that  of 
Monkhouse,  the  surgeon,  are  printed  in  an  Appendix.  In  addition 
Dr.  Beaglehole  prints  a  number  of  drafts  and  variant  versions  of  the 
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journal,  some  records  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  number  of  letters  and  reports 
from  Cook,  extracts  from  English  newspapers,  a  complete  calenckr  of 
documents  relating  to  the  voyage,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  ship's 
company.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  material  of  importance 
will  come  to  light,  but  even  without  it  the  historian  is  here  presented  with 
the  fullest  account  of  the  original  documents  bearing  on  Cook's  first 
voyage. 

This  material  is  prefaced  by  a  long  Introduction.  The  first  section  is 
a  detailed  account  of  the  exploration  of  the  Pacific  up  to  the  time  of  the 
first  voyage.  Geographical  theory,  the  details  of  the  voyages,  the  motives 
of  those  who  sailed  and  of  those  at  home  who  sent  them  on  their  travels, 
the  scientific  problems,  and  the  results  of  Cook's  work  are  all  brilliantly 
set  out. 

*  If  we  contemplate  these  voyages  of  Cook  against  the  background 
of  geographical  thought,  or  as  an  exercise  in  the  strategy  of  empire, 
we  may  consider  their  results  as  primarily  negative.  There  was 
no  continent.  There  was  no  north-west  passage.  There  was  to 
be  no  grand  struggle  for  the  domination  of  lakes  and  forests 
and  fertile  plains  of  the  Terra  Australis,  .  .  .  Nevertheless  the 
negative  aspect  of  these  voyages  is  but  one  aspect.  The  positive 
geographical  achievement  is  the  construction  of  a  coherent  map  of 
the  Pacific' 

The  positive  achievement  was  also  technical,  in  the  domain  of  navi- 
gation; humane,  in  the  banishment  from  whatever  vessel  Cook  com- 
manded of  the  scurvy  that  had  touched  Pacific  voyages  with  hell; 
administrative,  in  the  management  of  ships  and  supplies;  and  psycholo- 
gical, in  the  management  of  human  beings. 

The  second  section  is  a  particular  Introduction  to  the  first  voyage, 
dealing  with  the  ship.  The  Endeavour  \  the  men  who  sailed  in  her  who, 
as  Cook  wrote,  *  have  gone  through  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  whole 
Voyage  with  that  cheerfulness  and  Allertness  that  will  always  do  Honour 
to  British  Seamen  ' ;  and  the  details  and  the  results  of  the  voyage  which 
began  on  26  August  1768  and  ended  on  15  July  1771. 

The  third  section,  a  brief  but  illuminating  *  note  '  on  Polynesian  history 
is  followed  by  a  scholarly  discussion  of  the  texts  of  the  main  manuscripts 
and  subsidiary  material. 

A  final  section  *  is  designed  as  a  brief  guide  to  the  original  drawings 
and  charts  derived  from  the  voyage  '.  It  is  written  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Skelton, 
superintendent  of  the  Map  Room  of  the  British  Museum,  and  editor  of  the 
extremely  valuable  portfolio  of  maps  and  drawings.  This  portfolio 
includes  thirty-eight  charts  and  views  relating  to  the  first  voyage,  most 
of  them  drawn  by  Cook.  Mr.  Skelton  has  made  many  direct  contribu- 
tions to  other  parts  of  the  volume,  and  his  share  of  the  work  merits  the 
warm  tribute  of  Dr.  Beaglehole. 

The  journal  itself  occupies  about  half  the  volume.  It  is  a  day-to-day 
account  of  *  remarkable  occurrences  on  board  His  Majesty's  Bark 
Endeavour ',  annotated  throughout  with  skill  and  discrimination,  and 
illuminating  every  feature  of  the  voyage  and  every  side  of  Cook's 
character  and  conduct.     The  ceremony  of  crossing  the  equator  when  all 
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who  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  a  botde  of  rum  were  ducked  *  to 
the  no  small  diversion  of  the  rest';  Christmas  day  1768  when  *the 
People  were  none  of  the  Soberest ' — ^Banks  called  them  *  abominably 
drunk',  while  Hawkesworth  suppressed  the  remark;  a  wise  restraint 
in  the  search  for  a  rumoured  land  in  the  south-west  Pacific:  *  I  did  not 
think  myself  at  liberty  to  spend  time  in  searching  for  what  I  was  not  sure 
to  find  ';  the  health  of  the  crew  on  arrival  at  Tahiti  *  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  Sour  Krout,  Portable  Soup  and  Malt '  which  the  men  ate 
in  such  quantity  once  it  was  served  *  for  the  Cabbin  Table  '  that  it  had  to 
be  rationed;  die  long  and  detailed  account  of  Tahiti  and  its  people; 
the  favourable  weather  for  the  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus  *  so 
that  we  had  every  advantage  we  could  desire  ';  the  abandoning  of  the 
search  for  the  southern  continent  in  Lat.  40^  22'  S.  *  having  not  the  least 
visible  signs  of  land  ';  the  careful  charting  of  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand 
and  the  caution  in  the  description  of  it,  since  *  many  things  are  founded 
only  on  Conjetor  for  we  were  too  short  a  time  in  any  one  place  to  learn 
much  of  their  interior  policy';  the  sound  conclusion,  *  This  coimtry, 
which  before  now  was  thought  to  be  a  part  of  the  imaginary  southern 
continent '  was  in  fact  *  Two  large  Islands  divided  from  each  other  by  a 
strait ';  the  tribute  to  the  crew  after  the  disaster  on  the  Great  Barrier 
Reef  when  *  no  men  ever  behaved  better  than  they  have  done  on  this 
occasion';  the  first  description  of  a  kangaroo  which  except  for  *the 
head  and  ears  which  I  thought  something  like  a  Hare's  bears  no  sort  of 
resemblance  to  any  European  animal  I  have  ever  saw  .  .  .  its  progression 
is  by  hoping  or  jumping  7  or  8  feet  at  each  hop  upon  its  hind  legs  only  '; 
the  significance  of  the  open  sea  to  the  west  of '  Carpentaria  or  the  Northern 
extremity  of  New-Holland  .  .  .  which  gave  me  no  small  satisfaction  not 
only  because  of  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  the  Voyage  were  drawing  to 
an  end,  but  by  being  able  to  prove  that  New-Holland  and  New-Guinea 
are  two  separate  Lands  or  Islands,  which  untill  this  day  hath  been  a 
doubtfuU  point  with  Geographers  ';  the  state  of  The  Endeavour  when  she 
reached  Java  *  so  that  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  everyone  who  saw 
her  bottom  how  we  have  kept  her  above  water;  and  yet  in  this  condition 
we  had  saild  some  hundreds  of  Leagues  in  as  dangerous  a  Navigation 
as  is  in  any  part  of  the  world,  happy  in  being  ignorant  of  the  continual 
Danger  we  were  in  ';  and  the  final  tragedy  of  *  the  effects  of  the  unwhol- 
some  air  of  Batavia ' :  *  We  came  in  here  with  as  healthy  a  ships  company 
as  need  [go]  to  Sea  and  after  a  stay  of  not  quite  3  Months  lift  it  in  the 
condition  of  an  Hospital  besides  the  loss  of  7  Men.' 

From  Java  Gx)k  wrote  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty:  *  In  this 
Journal  I  have  with  undisguised  truth  and  without  gloss  inserted  the 
whole  transactions  of  the  Voyage  and  made  such  remarks  and  given  such 
description  of  things  as  I  thought  was  necessary  in  the  best  manner  I 
was  Capable  off'.  He  claimed,  with  justice,  that  the  charts  and  plans 
*  were  made  with  all  the  care  and  accuracy  that  time  and  circumstances 
would  admit  of  *.  And  he  concluded  that,  in  spite  of  the  disaster  on  the 
Great  Barrier  Reef,  which  *  prov'd  a  fatal  stroke  to  the  remainder  of  the 
Voyage ',  it  would  be  '  found  as  Gjmpleat  as  any  before  made  to  the 
South  Seas  *.  Those  were  modest  claims.  They  are  matched  by  the 
fpodesty  of  Dr.  Beaglehole  who  gives  great  praise  to  all  who  have  helped 
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him  but  says  nothing  of  his  own  contribution.  This  is  indeed  *  un- 
disguised truth  and  without  gloss  \  and  a  worthy  memorial,  written  by  a 
New  Zealander,  to  the  greatness  of  James  Cook. 

J.  N.  L.  Baker. 


Documents  of  British  Foreign  Policy  19  i^i^^^.  Edited  by  E.  L.  Woodward 
and  Rohan  Butler.  Third  Series,  vol.  viii,  1938-9;  vol.  ix,  1939. 
(London:    H.M.S.O.,  1955.) 

These  two  volumes  complete  the  third  series  of  the  Woodward-Butler 
enterprise  by  adding  documents  on  British  Far  Eastern  policy  between 
4  August  1938  and  5  September  1939.  The  iSrst  date  has  no  particular 
significance  in  Far  Eastern  aflBadrs;  it  was  chosen  to  illustrate  the  inter- 
relation of  European  and  Far  Eastern  developments  during  the  later 
stages  of  the  Czechoslovak  crisis.  Unfortunately,  therefore,  we  must  wait, 
how  long  nobody  knows,  for  the  publication  of  the  relevant  documents 
for  the  previous  fourteen  months— covering  the  period  from  the  Lukou- 
chiao  incident  or,  better  still  perhaps,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  arrival  at 
10  Downing  Street — ^to  understand  the  local  setting  and  the  cautious  but 
uncompromising  attitude  of  the  British  Government  towards  Japanese 
aspirations.  .  We  already  know  a  good  deal  from  American  sources  about 
President  Roosevelt's  persistent  refusal  in  the  second  half  of  1937  to 
join  Great  Britain  in  any  policy  of  sanctions  against  Japan.  But  it  is  also 
clear  that  Japan  did  not  wish  at  this  stage  to  involve  herself  in  war  with 
any  of  the  Western  Powers  and,  while  Great  Britain  did  not  nurse  any 
illusions  as  to  the  implacable  character  of  Japanese  ambitions,  she  was 
not  without  hope  that  Japanese  resources  would  prove  inadequate  for 
a  prolonged  struggle.  The  stage  was  thus  already  set  before  August 
1938  for  a  complicated  play  of  pressure  and  resistance  in  which  each 
Power,  while  uneasily  aware  of  its  own  embarrassments,  was  buoyed  up 
by  speculation  as  to  the  weaknesses  of  the  other. 

The  Munich  agreement  does  not  appear  to  have  emboldened  the 
Japanese.  Viewing  the  scene  from  Shanghai  Sir  Archibald  Clark  Kerr, 
the  British  ambassador  to  China,  was  pessimistic:  '  the  Japanese  reaction 
...  is  that  we  are  prepared  to  put  up  with  almost  any  indignity  rather 
than  fight '.  But  this  was  not  the  opinion  of  closer  observers.  Mr. 
Grew,  the  United  States  ambassador  to  Japan,  thought  that  the  Munich 
agreement  had  had  a  salutary  efiect,  and  that  '  most  influential  Japanese 
circles  would  have  liked  to  see  the  continuance  in  Europe  of  a  state  of 
anxiety  and  discord '.  The  British  ambassador  in  Tokyo,  Sir  Robert 
Craigie,  thought  the  same.  *  The  strengthening  of  our  position  here 
becomes  more  apparent  with  every  turn  for  the  better  in  Europe '  (viii, 
no.  148;  cf.  no.  170).  Soon  there  was,  indeed,  a  turn  for  the  worse, 
but  as  long  as  Great  Britain  stayed  out  of  war  in  Europe  there  was  a  chance 
that  she  might  strengthen  her  forces  in  the  Far  East,  and  in  time  her 
rearmament  might  allow  reinforcement  even  if  the  European  discord 
continued.  And  Japan  had  other  reasons  for  circumspection:  the  dis- 
concerting Chinese  resistance,  her  own  precarious  economy,  the  possibility 
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of  a  German  deal  with  China,  Russian  attack  or  American  boycott — all 
these  were,  in  their  different  ways,  obstacles  to  the  reckless  extension  of 
her  commitments  to  which  she  might  suddenly  be  pressed  by  '  outbursts 
of  anti-British  fury '  of  '  this  highly  emotional  people ',  in  Craigie's 
words. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  in  the  circumstances  that  the  two  ambassadors, 
men  of  exceptional  ability  and  experience,  gave  conflicting  advice  to  the 
Foreign  Office;  reconciliation  of  the  opposing  views  was  not  always 
easy,  but  the  difficulties  were  not  shirked.  Clark  Kerr  favoured  increased 
and  more  demonstrative  support  for  China;  she  must  be  kept  in  the  fight. 
Craigie,  who  agreed  that  Japan  had  no  certainty  of  victory,  opposed  such 
action  if  it  was  likely  to  concentrate  on  Great  Britain  the  whole  weight 
of  Japanese  exasperation.  Already  the  Japanese  Government  regarded^  or 
professed  to  regard.  Great  Britain  as  mainly  responsible  for  China's 
continued  resistance.  To  steer  between  defiance  and  surrender  Craigie 
had  in  the  first  instance  to  keep  Japanese  officials  in  almost  permanent 
conversation ;  and  he  had  to  have  something  to  talk  about.  Of  necessity, 
therefore,  British  policy  sought  some  general  settlement  of  Far  Eastern 
differences  which  would  reconcile  Japanese  needs  and  demands  with 
Chinese  independence,  while  at  the  same  time  safeguarding  foreign 
interests  from  the  encroachments  of  both  Powers;  and  in  this  approach 
to  the  problem  Craigie  had  the  approval,  though  not  the  very  active 
support,  of  the  United  States  ambassador.  But  Craigie  was  constantly 
aware,  in  spite  of  any  improvement  in  Anglo-Japanese  relations  after  the 
Munich  agreement,  of  imminent  emotional  storms.  *  "  Susceptibilities  " 
is  surely  a  polite  term  for  the  frenzied  mania  of  nationalist  opinion  in 
this  country  when  still  further  stimulated  by  war  *,  he  wrote  on  4  November 
1938. 

The  policy  then  which  Craigie,  with  the  approval  of  Lord  Halifax, 
followed  for  this  critical  thirteen  months  called  for  firmness  and  finesse, 
and  combined  a  patient  resistance  to  Japanese  pressure  with  sufficient 
talk  about  the  possibility  of  a  '  fair  and  reasonable  '  settlement  to  prevent 
a  breach.  The  substance  of  these  two  volumes  deals  with  the  long  series 
of  arguments  and  differences  over  specific  points  of  dispute  arising 
more  particularly  from  efforts  to  resist  Japanese  encroachments  on 
British  concessions  in  China.  The  editor  has  found  it  impossible  to  deal 
in  detail  with  all  these  issues,  and  has  concentrated  mainly  on  the  two 
important  centres  of  Tientsin  and  Shanghai.  Sometimes  the  Japanese 
authorities  had  a  plausible  case  from  the  point  of  view  of  security  and 
belligerent  rights;  sometimes  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office  had  to  attempt 
an  imconvincing  justification  of  some  act  of  local  heavy-handedness  by 
the  army;  but  it  is  clear  throughout  that  encroachment  on  the  British 
position  seemed  a  desirable  policy  in  itself,  whether  legally  justifiable  or 
not.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Foreign  Office  failed  for  a  time  to 
understand  the  strength  of  the  Japanese  case  for  the  handing  over 
of  the  four  Chinese  involved  in  the  assassination  of  an  official  of  the 
Japanese-sponsored  regime.  The  Japanese  case  was  considered  to  be 
less  convincing  on  other  issues,  however,  and  in  the  last  resort  Baron 
Hiranuma,  the  prime  minister,  did  not  intend  to  involve  himself  in  war 
with  Britain.     Currency  questions,  in  which  the  British  Government  was 
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heavily  involved,  also  played  a  large  part  in  the  Sino-Japanese  struggle, 
and  there  is  a  lot  of  information  about  these  technical  issues,  although 
they  were  not  primarily  the  concern  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

W.  N.  Medlicott. 


Merchant  Shipping  and  the  Demands  of  War,  By  C.  B.  A.  Behrens. 
(History  of  the  Second  World  War,  United  Kingdom  Qvil  Series; 
London,  H.M.  Stationery  Office  and  Longmans,  1955.) 

Shippdsig,  along  with  man-power,  was  one  of  the  two  crucial  bottlenecks 
of  the  second  World  War.  For  Britain  and  her  allies,  engaged  in  waging 
war  from  bases  scattered  all  over  the  world  on  an  enemy  with  a  firm 
grasp  of  interior  lines,  shipping  was,  as  Miss  Behrens  says,  a  part  of 
strategy  itself.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  it  is  reckoned  worthy  of  a 
volume  to  itself  in  the  civil  series  of  War  Histories,  and  its  significance 
and  importance  are  fiiUy  brought  out  in  the  present  study. 

The  first  World  War  had  already  given  us  ample  experience  of  how 
crucial  shipping  could  be,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  had  been 
considerable  thought  and  planning  before  September  1939.  It  was 
impossible,  however,  for  this  planning  fo  be  very  effective,  for  nobody 
could  have  any  clear  ideas  beforehand  as  to  what  shipping  would  be 
available,  what  would  be  the  nature  of  the  demands  on  it  for  imports 
and  military  use,  or  what  would  be  the  capacity  of  the  British  ports  and 
transport  system  to  handle  imports  imder  possible  air  attack.  None  of 
these  factors  can  meaningfully  be  considered  separately,  for  the  answer 
you  give  to  each  of  them  depends  on  your  assumptions  about  the  others. 
During  the  thirties,  moreover,  with  our  ports  imder-used  and  many  of 
our  ships  laid  up,  we  found  it  psychologically  difficult  to  think  in  terms 
of  a  shortage,  the  more  so  as  it  was  believed  the  neutral  ships,  excluded 
from  their  normal  trade  with  the  enemy,  would  flock  to  our  service. 

This  question  of  the  inter-dependence  of  all  the  factors  involved  is 
the  one  thing  which  emerges  most  clearly  from  Miss  Behrens*s  account 
of  the  beginnings  of  shipping  control  in  1939-40.  Shipping  require- 
ments could  not  be  estimated  unless  import  requirements  were  fully 
known,  and  this  could  not  be  done  until  the  Ministry  of  Food  and  the 
Ministry  of  Supply  had  fuller  control  over  the  types  of  supplies  for  which 
they  were  respectively  responsible,  so  that  they  could  draw  up  realistic 
programmes.  Similarly,  port  capacity  could  not  be  estimated  without 
considering  what  types  of  goods  were  to  be  handled,  from  what  types  of 
ships,  and  in  what  particular  ports.  The  lesson  of  this  period  was  that 
control,  to  be  effective,  had  to  be  comprehensive.  Proper  budgeting 
and  programming  of  the  use  of  ships  had  to  wait  on  proper  control  over 
the  use  of  foodstuffs  and  materials. 

This  lesson  was  forced  on  Britain  by  the  series  of  crises  which  began 
with  the  Fall  of  France  and  continued  up  to  and  beyond  the  turning 
point  of  the  war  in  1942.  At  one  time  it  looked  as  if  we  could  not 
possibly  import  enough  to  maintain  rations  and  war  production,  at 
another,  as  if  the  west  coast  ports  and  the  railway  system  would  break 
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down  under  the  strain  of  traffic  diverted  from  the  east  coast;  but  some- 
how all  these  crises  were  got  through  and  in  the  process  an  efficient 
organization  was  evolved. 

Another  thing  which  stands  out  clearly  from  Miss  Behrens's 
account  is  that  it  is  essential  to  have  shipping  under  a  single,  civilian 
control.  The  Ministry  of  War  Transport  was  able  to  work  so  effectively 
because  it  had  the  services  of  experts,  mainly  from  the  shipping  com- 
panies, and  because  it  was  able  to  keep  the  supply  of  shipping  to  the 
military  forces,  as  well  as  to  the  civil  departments,  firmly  under  its  own 
control.  It  was  thus  able  to  prevent  the  tendency  of  the  Services  to 
play  for  safety  by  accumulating  reserves  of  shipping  which  they  could 
not  fully  use.  It  could  also  make  the  best  use  of  available  ships,  i,g. 
by  shipping  civil  and  military  cargoes  together  and  using  troopships  and 
military  supply  ships  for  civil  purposes  on  the  way  back. 

We  are  also  shown  how  shipping  control,  which  began  on  the  basis 
of  the  needs  of  the  United  Kingdom,  had  to  be  extended  until  by  the 
end  of  the  war  it  covered  the  whole  of  the  free  world.  A  fascinating 
accoimt  is  given  of  the  problems  of  the  *  Indian  Ocean  Area  ',  showing 
how  the  need  to  supply  the  British  forces  in  the  Middle  East  gradually 
led  the  Ministry  of  War  Transport  to  the  point  where  it  became  re- 
sponsible for  meeting  the  needs  of  most  of  Africa,  India,  southern  Asia, 
and  Australasia,  as  well  as  the  Middle  East  itself.  By  an  intricate  plan- 
ning of  the  movements  of  the  ships  which  sailed  from  Britain  in  the 
convoys  for  Suez  via  the  Cape,  together  with  a  small  amount  of  tonnage 
maintained  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  somehow  proved  possible  to  do  this. 
Troops  and  military  supplies  reached  Port  Said  and  Alexandria  and 
eventually,  after  engaging  in  the  *  cross  trades  ',  made  their  way  back 
home  again  with  imports.  Egypt  was  kept  going  with  nitrates  from 
Chile  and  coal  from  South  Africa,  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  with 
fertilizers  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  although  breakdown  was  often  threat- 
ened, it  never  actually  happened,  except  for  the  Bengal  famine  of  1943. 
But  in  the  process  we  found  ourselves  having  to  try  to  control  the 
internal  economies  of  countries  which  lacked  the  traditions  and  ad- 
ministrative machines  necessary  for  this  to  be  done  efficiently. 

After  Pearl  Harbour  shipping  policy  turned  mainly  on  co-operation 
between  Britain  and  the  United  States.  This  was  not  an  unqualified 
success.  The  American  luval  and  military  leaders  were  suspicious  of 
British  demand  for  help  to  meet  civil  import  needs  in  Britain  and  the 
other  countries  for  which  we  were  responsible.  They  also  insisted  on 
controlling  themselves  the  shipping  which  they  felt  they  needed  for 
military  purposes.  The  War  Shipping  Administration  never  succeeded 
in  exercising  the  control  over  military  shipping  which  the  Ministry  of 
War  Transport  exercised  on  the  British  side.  America's  own  import 
needs  were  small  and  therefore  Americans  found  it  difficult  to  appreciate 
the  needs  of  an  economy  entirely  dependent  on  imports.  In  spite  of 
the  massive  American  output  of  new  ships,  therefore,  the  threat  of  a 
shipping  crisis  seemed  to  jeopardize  the  success  of  military  operations 
right  up  to  the  early  months  of  1945.  Then  it  suddenly  vanished,  for 
the  American  Services  proved  unable  to  use  all  the  shipping  they  had 
demanded,  and  released  it  for  British  use. 
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These  are  some  of  the  main  themes  of  a  fascinating  study.  The 
book  is  lively  and  well  written.  It  deals  clearly  and  comprehensibly 
with  the  inevitable  technicalities.  In  the  text  the  important  points  are 
clearly  made,  while  the  detailed  statistical  evidence  on  which  they  are 
based  is  assembled  in  the  series  of  appendices  to  each  chapter.  But  the 
book  always  retains  its  interest  for  the  general  reader.  It  does  full 
justice  to  the  problems  of  administration  and  organization,  but  it  never 
forgets  the  mighty  drama  of  which  they  formed  part.  Nor,  in  spite  of 
the  cloak  of  anonymity,  are  we  allowed  to  forget  the  men  and  women 
who  made  it  possible,  whether  they  were  civil  servants,  or  shipowners, 
or  the  officers  and  men  who  manned  the  ships.  Altogether,  it  is  a 
thoroughly  worth-while  piece  of  work. 

J.  F.  Sleeman. 
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The  medical  activities  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  have  attracted  little 
attention  from  historians  and  even  from  Egyptologists  in  recent  times. 
M.  Gxistave  Lefebvre*s  careful  treatise,  Rssai  sur  la  Midecine  ^.gyptiemte  de 
r^poqui  Pbaraotdque  (Paris:  Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  1956), 
embellished  with  ample  footnotes,  is  therefore  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
existing  knowledge.  As  we  are  told  in  the  Oifyssey^  Egypt  was  a  land 
which  produced  drugs  in  abundance  and  where  physicians,  as  veritable 
gods,  took  precedence  over  all  other  men.  Herodotus  takes  up  the  story, 
and  relates  how  skilled  were  the  medical  men  of  ancient  Egypt.  Greece 
drew  upon  this  source  of  learning,  and  it  is  obvious  that  even  Hippocrates, 
who  reconstructed  the  entire  medical  outlook  about  400  B.C.,  reaffirmed 
certain  basic  principles  which  had  been  formulated  in  much  earlier  times 
by  physicians  of  Egypt.  Unfortunately  the  names  of  the  leading  pioneers 
have  been  lost,  for  the  most  part,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Imhotep,  so 
famous  as  a  politician  and  as  an  architect,  was  also  actually  a  physician, 
although  there  are  authorities  who  would  have  him  deified  and  placed 
alongside  the  more  familiar  Greek  god  Aesculapius.  All  that  we  know 
of  early  Egyptian  medicine  is  derived  from  the  surviving  writings,  or 
papyri:  in  particular  the  Papyrus  Ebers  and  the  Papyrus  Edwin  Smithy 
each  named  after  its  discoverer,  and  both  dated  about  the  beginning  of 
the  XVIIIth  Dynasty.  The  former  is  preserved  at  Leipzig,  the  latter  at 
New  York.  From  those  writings,  and  other  *  papyri ',  smaller  and  of 
less  significance,  we  learn  that  the  treatment  of  fractures  and  dislocations, 
described  in  the  Edwin  Smith  Papyrus  (a  treatise  in  surgery),  had  already 
made  substantial  progress.  Nevertheless  the  surgery  of  the  time  of  the 
Pharaohs  could  not  advance  very  far,  since  it  lacked  the  essential  basis  of 
anatomical  knowledge.  The  Edwin  Smith  Papyrus  is,  however,  a  sound 
guide  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  is  remarkably  free  from  the  superstition 
and  magic  which  pervades  the  Ebers  Papyrus,  which  consists  mainly  of 
lists  of  diseases,  each  with  the  appropriate  remedy,  a  purely  empiric  system. 
Incantations  as  well  as  drugs  are  listed  and  the  number  of  drugs,  of 
animal  as  well  as  vegetable  origin,  is  very  large  and  varied.  The  prescrip- 
tion of  this  unknown  physician  for  the  treatment  of  baldness  is  an  oint- 
ment containing  fat  from  the  lion,  the  hippopotamus  and  the  crocodile 
(p.  49).  We  may  smile  at  this,  and  at  the  use  of  blood  and  excrement  of 
the  bat  for  diseases  of  the  eyes,  diseases  of  great  importance  in  ancient 
Egypt,  and  still  very  prevalent.  There  may  be  some  magical  reason  for 
the  choice,  as  the  bat  was  believed  to  be  blind,  but  we  should  also  remem- 
ber that  its  tissues  are  rich  in  Vitamin  A,  which  vitamin  is  efficient  in 
certain  eye  disorders.  We  need  not  therefore  ridicule  too  readily  the 
remedies  of  ancient  Egypt.  The  knowledge  which  was  handed  on 
to  the  more  critical  philosopher-physicians  of  Greece  was  a  truly  valuable 
heritage.    The  book  is  illustrated  by  eight  plates  which  deserve  more 
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explicit  captions.  There  is  an  adequate  index  of  general  nature,  and  also 
an  index  to  the  existing  translations  of  the  various  medical  papyri. 
The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  evaluation  and  exposition  of  an 
obscure  corner  of  the  history  of  medicine.  Douglas  Guthrie. 


M.  Jean  Mazard  has  for  some  years  been  devoting  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  coins  of  North  Africa,  and  now,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the 
Government  of  Algeria,  he  has  been  able  to  present  his  work  in  iht  form 
of  a  handsome  and  fully  equipped  Corpus  Nummantm  Numuiiae  Maure- 
tamaeque  (Paris :  Arts  et  Metiers  Graphiques,  for  the  Goverimient  General 
of  Algeria,  1955).  The  foundation  of  these  studies  was  laid  in  1860-3 
by  Ludwig  Mueller,  director  of  the  cabinet  of  coins  at  Copenhagen. 
M.  Mazard  has  been  able  to  build  much  higher  on  his  foundations, 
thanks  to  the  work  of  later  scholars  such  as  M.  Louis  Chevrier  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  result  of  excavations.  Of  the  collections  of  coins  that  he 
has  used  those  of  Paris,  London,  and  Copenhagen  are  the  most  important. 
The  work  of  M.  Mazard  is  of  a  quality  to  appeal  to  experts;  but,  in  a 
review  as  short  as  this,  one  can  only  point  out  a  few  of  the  features 
which  may  immediately  interest  the  general  reader.  The  difficulties  of  the 
work  are  considerable.  Legends  are  few,  and  often  in  the  tricky  Punic 
script.  The  royal  portraits  present  grave  difficulties  of  identification. 
For  instance,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  were  two  men  named  Syphax;  history 
knows  only  of  one,  but  the  coins  seem  to  show  two.  M.  Mazard  decides 
that  there  is  one  only,  with  coins  in  two  separate  styles.  He  denies  to 
Africa  the  fine  silver  tetradrachms  with  young  or  old  head  of  Melcarth 
and  reverse,  elephant  with  or  without  mahout.  But  he  does  assign  to 
Jugurtha  the  fine  silver  didrachm,  with  diademed  head  to  left  and  elephant 
on  the  reverse,  though  they  have  close  associations  with  coins  of  the 
Barcids  in  Spain.  The  coins  are  most  interesting  where  they  touch 
history.  Here  we  meet  again  Masinissa  and  Syphax,  friend  and  enemy  of 
Rome  in  the  second  Punic  war ;  Jugurtha,  the  bold  bad  ruffian  who  led 
the  Romans  a  dance  for  a  good  part  of  ten  years,  and  Bocchus  who 
finally  betrayed  him  to  Sulla.  Moving  on  a  little  later,  we  meet  Juba  I 
who  with  the  Pompeians  fought  Caesar  at  Thapsus — the  king  stigmatized 
as  *  a  complete  fool  and  brute  ',  the  adventurer  Publius  Sittius  who  with 
a  body  of  his  likes  founded  a  sort  of  little  kingdom  at  Qrta,  and  finally 
Juba  II,  son  of  Juba  I,  to  whom  Augustus  gave  in  marriage  Qeopatra, 
daughter  of  the  famous  Qeopatra  and  Antony,  and  set  him  up  to  rule  in 
Mauretania.  This  curious  little  dynasty  only  ended  when  Caligula 
called  Ptolemaeus,  the  son  of  Juba,  to  Rome,  picked  a  quarrel  with  him 
and  put  him  to  death.  One  little  point  for  the  expert:  M.  Mazard  denies 
to  the  town  of  Babba  the  coins  of  Nero  and  Galba  hitherto  assigned  to  it 
and  transfers  them  to  Buthrotum.  His  arguments  seem  sufficient  and 
get  rid  of  what  has  always  been  felt  as  a  difficulty  in  the  sudden  emergence 
of  a  late  African  coinage.  The  easiest  way  to  approach  the  book  is  by 
way  of  the  plates,  on  which  one  can  at  once  see  the  general  character  of 
the  coinage — ^its  style,  so  often  uncouth,  and  its  characteristic  selection 
of  t3rpes.  The  series  of  royal  portraits  mainly  show  wild  bearded  heads. 
On  the  reverse,  the  horse  is  the  predominant  type,  but  lions  and  elephants 
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also  appear.  The  coinage  of  Juba  U  is  much  more  in  the  Roman  tradi- 
tion. The  autonomous  coinage  of  the  cities  is  fond  of  types  of  city- 
goddess  and  gateway.  The  chief  deities  are  Baal,  Melcardi,  Isis  and, 
if  we  may  call  her  a  deity,  Africa.  The  book  has  its  proper  complement 
of  indexes  and  the  plates,  even  if  printed  on  rather  dazzling  white  paper, 
are  excellent.  We  may  count  ourselves  fortunate  in  the  happy  chance 
that  has  made  it  possible  for  M.  Mazard  to  give  his  work  such  a  noble 
and  permanent  form.  Harold  Mattingly. 


The  Augustan  principate  brought  a  number  of  interesting  innovations 
in  the  military  sphere,  but  it  retained  the  Republican  system  of  looking  to 
the  sons  of  senators  and  of  equestrian  or  municipal  notables  for  its  staff 
officers  —  military  tribunes  and  prefects — the  only  modification  being 
diat  a  new  stepping-stone,  via  the  primipilate,  allowed  men  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  as  centurions  to  enter  the  same  officer-class. 
A  study  of  the  origins  of  that  class,  in  any  period,  can  throw  much  light 
on  the  development  of  the  Roman  world,  and  Jaako  Suolahti  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  attempting  such  a  study  for  the  whole  period  up  to  the 
death  of  Augustus  in  Tie  Junior  Officers  of  the  Koman  Army  in  the  Republican 
Period  (Helsinki:  Suomalainen  Tiedeakatemia,  1955,  and  Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz),  and  on  choosing  to  set  forth  his  discussion  in  English. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  his  English  is  not  always  idiomatic,  and  that 
the  three  pages  of  corrigenda  at  the  end  do  not  accoimt  for  all  the  printers' 
devilries  resulting  from  the  production  of  the  book  in  Helsinki;  and 
though  he  has  read  widely,  he  seems  to  lack  the  special  qualifications  for  a 
successful  treatment  of  an  admittedly  complex  subject.  In  brief,  he 
attempts  to  list  all  known  officers,  above  the  centurionate  and  below  the 
rank  of  legate,  to  analyse  their  social  and  geographical  origins,  period 
by  period  up  to  the  death  of  Augustus,  and  in  the  process  to  illustrate 
the  extent  to  which  the  power  of  the  patrician  and  other  noble  families 
in  the  senate  was  gradually  diluted  by  the  admission  of  new  senators, 
most  of  whom  secured  access  to  it  through  their  own  or  their  fathers' 
military  service.  The  hard  core  of  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  its  lists  of 
trihum  mititum  (pp.  307-20),  virinavahs  (p.  320)  9sAprcufecti  (pp.  321-37), 
arranged  in  chronological  order  of  service,  and  in  the  index  of  recorded 
officers,  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  their  nomina  (pp.  341-98). 
A  check  of  the  latter  shows  that  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  particularly 
in  the  Augustan  period  and  in  its  attention  to  the  epigraphic  material; 
too  many  names  are  included  which  have  no  right  to  be  there,  and  there 
are  many  omissions:  it  fails  to  include  all  known  trihuni  militum  a populo^ 
for  example,  and  plenty  of  municipal  officers  withoMtcoffiominawho  should 
belong  to  the  time  of  Augustus  at  latest.  The  author  notes  the  signi- 
ficance of  new  nomina  entering  the  army-list;  if  his  Vorstudien  had  been 
devoted  more  to  prosopography  and  to  Roman  nomenclature,  and  less 
to  the  social  structure  of  the  Roman  upper  class  and  its  magistrates,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  able  to  include  a  fuller  and  more  interesting 
series  of  names  in  his  index.  His  discussion  is  usually  clear,  though  at 
times  unnecessarily  prolix;  and  there  is  much  of  interest  in  his  statistical 
analysis,  which  aims  at  showing  the  proportions  of  new  families  among 
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the  officers  in  his  main  periods  (509-219,  218-134,  133-82,  81-49,  48-30 
and  29  B.c.-A.D.  14) :  but  since  his  collection  and  analysis  of  the  individual 
names  are  inadequate,  the  statistics  cannot  be  accepted  as  reliable. 
The  book  must  therefore  be  adjudged  unsuccessful;  and  yet  the  author's 
diligence  and  modesty  deserve  a  warm  tribute,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  reward  will  come  when  a  definitive  study  of  the  subject  takes  into 
accoimt  many  of  his  ideas,  as  it  certainly  ought  to  do.      Eric  Birlet. 


Kaman  and  Saxon  Witbington  (Occasional  Papers  No.  8,  Department 
of  English  Local  History,  University  College  of  Leicester,  1955)  is  a 
notable  addition  to  an  established  series  of  local  studies.     The  author, 
Mr.  H.  P.  R.  Finberg,  emphasizes  his  theme  by  his  sub-title,  *  A  Study 
in  Gjntinuity  ',  and  his  essay  is  much  more  than  a  survey  of  developments 
in  a  single  Glopcestershire  parish.     It  is  an  attempt  to  throw  light  on  a 
basic  problem  of  early  English  history,  the  problem  of  how  fiu:  the 
Anglo-Saxons  mixed  with  the  Britons  and  took  over  their  towns,  their 
villages  and  their  estates.     Opinion  is  still  divided.     On  one  extreme 
are  those  who  would  sweep  an  area  clear  of  Britons  before  admitting 
the  English  with  their  own  quite  different  language  and  institutions.     On 
the  other  extreme  are  those  who  would  deny  that  the  English  settlement 
was  a  '  mass  migration  of  free  peasants  ',  and  would  argue  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  no  more  than  an  ilite  of  war-lords  who  intruded  themselves 
into  a  predominantly  Celtic  population,  taking  over  Romano-British 
estates  and  basing  their  own  society  and  economy  on  what  they  found 
already  in  existence.    Few  scholars  today  would  subscribe  to  either  of 
these  extreme  views,  and  it  is  recognized  that  extreme  cases,  if  they 
occurred  at  all,  are  likely  to  have  been  exceptional.    It  is  recognized, 
too,  that  there  is  room  for  wide  divergences  between,  say,  Sussex  and 
Gloucestershire.     But  the  basic  question,  which  has  agitated  scholars 
since  the  times  of  Seebohm,  Maitland  and  Vinogradoff,  is  by  no  means  an 
idle  academic  debate.     Upon  our  answer  to  it  depends  our  conception 
of  the  origins  of  English  society.     To  put  it  bluntly,  did  English  society 
spring  from  the  slave  population  of  the  '  manor '  or  did  it  spring  from 
a  *  community  of  free  peasants  '  ?    The  current  view  is  that  English 
social  history  begins  with  communities  of  free  peasants,  but  in  recent 
years  it  has  been  subjected  to  an  increasing  attack  from  a '  Celtic  England  ' 
party.     The  more  extravagant  claims  of  this  group  are  about  as  substantial 
as  Celtic  twilight  itself,  for  it  is  surely  fantastic  to  see  the  Anglo-Saxons 
as  a  mere  handful  of  wanderers  rapidly  and  silently  smothered  in  a  Celtic 
embrace.     Some  of  its  more  sober  arguments,  however,  have  at  least 
dented  the  armour  of  the  accepted  view,  and  most  scholars  are  now 
prepared  to  yield  a  little  more  space  to  the  Britons  and  their  influence 
in  England.     Mr.  Finberg  approaches  the  problem  by  seeking  to  recon- 
struct what  happened  at  Withington.     In  the  last  resort  he  fails  to  prove 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  there  adopted  the  Romano-British  estates  and 
their  organization,  but  he  marshals  his  evidence  so  persuasively  and  so 
convincingly  that  he  makes  out  a  very  strong  case  for  this  kind  of '  con- 
tinuity *.     The  area  he  has  chosen  to  study,  however,  is  one  in  which 
on  general  grounds  we  might  expect  to  find  *  continuity  '  between  Roman 
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Britain  and  Anglo-Saxon  England.  Therefore,  even  if  probabilities 
could  be  converted  into  certainties  in  Gloucestershire,  it  would  not 
follow  that  they  could  be  safely  applied  to  other  areas.  Mr.  Finberg  is 
well  aware  of  this,  of  course,  and  he  makes  no  exaggerated  claims  for 
his  conclusions.  His  main  object,  perhaps,  is  to  demonstrate  that  in 
the  study  of  local  history  lies  the  best  chance  of  finding  answers  to  the 
crucial  question  of  '  continuity '.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
Mr.  Finberg's  essay  is  as  stimulating  in  its  approach  as  it  is  important 
in  its  conclusions.  F.  T.  Wainwright. 


The  position  of  Stalin,  an  autocrat  ruling  through  transparently 
unreal  republican  forms,  resembled  that  of  an  early  Roman  emperor  to  an 
extraordinary  degree;  even  the  achievements  of  his  people  in  war  or 
peace  were  acclaimed,  as  on  Roman  inscriptions,  as  bis  achievements. 
The  fact  that,  like  so  many  Caesars,  he  is  now  being  posthumously 
execrated,  adds  point  to  the  comparison.  The  moment  is  propitious  for 
a  new  translation  of  Tacitus's  grim  study  in  despotism:  the  purges, 
the  intrigues,  the  effects  of  fear  and  flattery  on  administration.  (Taatus 
Oft  Imperial  Kome  I  a  new  translation  of  the  AnnalSy  with  an  Introduction 
by  Michael  Grant;  London:  Penguin  Books,  1956.)  Professor  Grant 
prefaces  his  translation  with  a  useful  Introduction  on  Tacitus's  back- 
ground and  subject,  on  the  Roman  conception  of  history  as  rhetoric,  and 
on  the  problems  of  rendering  Tacitus's  highly  personal  style  into  con- 
temporary, readable  English.  The  result,  like  all  the  Penguin  transla- 
tions, is  very  interesting  as  a  study  in  the  translator's  art.  To  avoid 
filling  the  text  with  imfamiliar  names,  many  of  these  are  removed  to 
footnotes;  whether  this  will  placate  the  general  reader,  experience  will 
show.  Technical  terms  (consul,  praetor,  &c.)  are  explained  in  a  glossary; 
but  is  the  general  reader  really  too  tender-stomached  to  digest  *  legion ' 
or  *  centurion  '  ?  The  latter  is  rendered  *  company-commander  '  or 
*  (junior)  staff-officer  ' ;  which  invites  the  reader  to  imagine  a  modern 
staff-officer,  instead  of  making  the  slight  effort  necessary  to  conceive  of 
something  characteristically  Roman.  Legions  become  *  brigades  ',  and 
a  legion  plus  complement  of  auxilia  a  *  division '.  This  makes  (e,g,) 
Suetonius  defeat  Boudicca  with  *  a  brigade  and  detachments  of  another  ', 
while  the  9th  and  2nd  divisions  are  absent  (pp.  319,  321);  an  entirely 
misleading  picture.  To  dispute  the  merits  of  some  other  translations 
in  detail,  this  is  not  the  place;  but  a  few  grumbles  will  not  prevent  us 
from  wishing  Tacitus  a  wide  circulation  in  this  new  dress. 

A.  R.  Burn. 


The  interest  of  the  late  Dr.  G.  L.  Prestige  in  patristic  studies  found 
notable  expression  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  for  1940  entitled  Fathers  and 
Heretics  as  well  as  in  another  book,  God  in  Patristic  Thought.  His  latest 
contribution  {St,  Basil  the  Great  and  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea^  London: 
S.P.C.K.,  1956)  is  a  slim  posthumous  volume  edited  from  his  papers  by 
Mr.  Henry  Chadwick  of  Queens'  Q)llege,  Cambridge.  It  deals  with  the 
much  disputed  questions  of  the  alleged  correspondence  between  St. 
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Basil  and  Apollinaris,  with  a  translation  of  the  letters  and  two  Appen- 
dices on  *  The  text  of  the  "  Eustathian  Document " '  and  *  Ancient 
Misrepresentation  of  ApoUinaris ',  of  which  the  former's  critical  text 
owes  much  to  the  industrious  erudition  and  erudite  industry  of  Fr.  H.  de 
Riedmattem,  O.P.  and  would,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  give  the  volume  a 
claim  to  the  attention  of  scholars.  But  as  all  students  of  the  fourth 
century  a.d.  are  aware,  the  very  name  of  ApoUinaris  awakens  echoes  of 
controversy :  even  in  the  twentieth  century  Dr.  Rashdall  used  to  remark, 
*  If  Gore  says  I  am  a  Sabellian,  he's  an  Apollinarian  '.  And  in  these  pages 
Dr.  Prestige  shows  in  vigorous  and  incisive  phrases  that  he  has  found  a 
theme  after  his  own  heart.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  he  would 
carry  all  students  with  him  from  point  to  point,  and  even  those  who 
incline  on  the  whole  to  accept  the  genuineness  of  the  correspondence 
may  hesitate  to  follow  him  in  speaking  for  example  of  *  the  callous  way 
in  which  Basil  had  thrown  ApoUinaris  himself  to  the  wolves  when 
Athanasius,  who  died  in  373,  was  no  longer  present  to  defend  him '. 
But  the  book  tackles  an  admittedly  difficult  subject  in  a  very  Uvely 
manner,  and  its  sixty-six  pages  wiU  be  found  weU  worth  reading. 

Claude  Jenkins. 


Miss  Dorothy  Whitelock's  compUation  of  BngUsb  Historical  Documents 
c.  J 00-1042  (London:  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1955)  deserves  more  than 
a  short  notice.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  value  to  students  of  this 
volume  of  Professor  D.  C.  Douglas's  ambitious  series,  the  declared 
purpose  of  which  is  *  to  make  generaUy  accessible  a  wide  selection  of  the 
fundamental  sources  of  EngUsh  history  '.  Miss  Whitelock  has  brought 
together  in  translation  hundreds  of  pages  of  documents,  but  this  is 
perhaps  the  least  part  of  her  achievement.  The  notes  and  the  Introduc- 
tions provide  whoUy  admirable  summaries  of  the  basic  sources  and  of  the 
results  of  recent  researches.  The  labour  involved  in  a  work  of  this  kind 
is  very  great,  but  Miss  Whitelock  shows  an  intimate  knowledge  of  aU 
groups  of  documents  and  of  aU  relevant  aspects  of  the  period.  The  three 
main  divisions  of  the  material  are  (i)  Secular  Narrative  Sources,  (2) 
Charters  and  Laws,  and  (3)  Ecclesiastical  Sources,  each  prefaced  by  its 
own  Introduction  and  bibUography,  and  the  whole  preceded  by  over  a 
hundred  pages  devoted  to  a  skilfully  compressed  summary  of  the  period. 
It  is  inevitable  that  experts  wUl  notice  an  occasional  omission  in  the 
bibUographies  and  will  now  and  then  differ  about  what  should  or  should 
not  have  been  included,  but  it  remains  a  fact  that,  taken  together,  these 
bibUographies  are  a  brilliant  introduction  to,  and  a  useful  guide  through, 
modern  criticism  of  the  sources  themselves.  If  it  were  complained  that 
many  of  the  references  will  never  be  used  by  *  the  majority  of  those  who 
teach  or  who  study  history ',  the  answer  would  be  that  they  wiU  not  be 
without  value  to  the  speciaUst.  For  it  should  be  emphasized  that  Miss 
Whitelock's  volume  is  itself  a  substantial  work  of  scholarship,  not  merely 
a  coUection  of  sources  in  translation.  Pride  of  place  is  given  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  translations  from  which  occupy  one  hundred 
pages.     For  the  first  time  the  student  can  see  the  various  manuscripts 
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set  out  together  in  translation,  and  no  longer  will  there  be  any  excuse  for 
casual  quotation  from  '  the  Chronicle '  as  though  it  existed  in  a  single 
version  only.  The  notes  and  the  Introduction  to  this  section  embody 
the  results  of  much  original  research,  and  they  constitute  an  independent 
contribution  of  great  importance  to  the  study  of  the  various  manuscripts 
and  their  development.  The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  at  all  points 
clear  and  easy  to  follow,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  no  student,  from 
the  undergraduate  upwards,  can  afford  to  neglect  these  documents  and 
the  learned  commentary  which  accompanies  them. 

F.  T.  Wainwright. 


Kurt-Georg  Cram,  in  Judicium  Belli,  Zum  Kechtscharakter  des  Krieges 
im  Deutscben  Mittelalter  (Beihefte  zum  Archiv  fiir  Kulturgeschichte  5 
Munster  and  Cologne:  Bohlau,  1955),  analyses  carefully  numerous 
descriptions  of  battles  with  the  emphasis  on  the  way  action  is  joined  and 
the  claim  of  victory  established.  His  main  sources  are  the  chroniclers 
of  Imperial  history  from  the  late  Carolingian  period  to  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Dr.  Cram  starts  from  Erben's  interpretation  of  the 
medieval  battle  as  legal  action  and  examines  how  far  the  formalism  of 
agreed  proceedings  interfered  with  the  natural  course  of  military  events. 
Finally  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  those  quasi-legal  elements,  designed 
to  safeguard  recognized  decisions  between  conflicting  claims,  remain 
mere  gestures  without  influence  on  the  decision  during  the  earlier  period. 
But  the  development  of  Roman  law  studies  and  feudal  thought  in  the  age 
of  Barbarossa  stimulated  the  formalistic  element  in  warfare  by  giving  a 
stronger  emphasis  to  the  legal  aspect.  At  the  same  time  the  rise  of 
chivalry  adds  another  element  working  mainly  subconsciously  in  parallel 
direction,  when  the  two  antagonists  agree  to  eliminate  the  less  glorious 
preliminaries  and  concentrate  on  the  decision  by  battle  at  a  definite  time 
and  place.  In  this  way  the  author  traces  the  origin  of  those  conceptions 
of  knighthood  which  were  so  impressively  described  as  symptoms  of 
the  final  stage  of  medieval  civilization  by  J.  Huizinga;  the  Dutch  his- 
torian's notion  of  *  homo  ludens  '  is  used  by  the  author  as  basic  explanation 
for  all  formalism  in  medieval  warfare.  Such  construction,  in  which 
belief  in  symbolic  forms  appears  less  effective  during  the  earlier  period 
than  in  the  more  rationalized  society  after  11 50,  is  certainly  interesting 
and  also  rather  paradoxical.  The  author  is  very  conscious  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  out  the  genuine  structure  of  military  events  from  reports 
written  by  clerical  chroniclers,  who  in  most  cases  were  more  influenced 
by  literary  tradition  from  antiquity,  patristic  and  vernacular  legends  than 
by  experience  directly  drawn  from  the  field  of  battle.  Dr.  Cram's  method 
is  designed  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  the  broad  sweep  of  his  survey, 
in  which  literary  conventions  may  become  recognizable  by  their  repetitive 
character.  But  the  possibility  remains  that  an  enquiry  into  select  cases, 
where  the  sources  allow  a  discussion  of  a  battle  decision  in  its  military 
and  political  context,  would  offer  a  more  conclusive  understandingt)f  those 
forms  of  thought  which  underlie  the  acti  ons  of  medieval  men  in  this 
field.  Hans  LiEBESCHtJrz 
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Oorkonden  betreffende  een  tiental  Marken^  edited  by  D.  Th.  Enklaar  and 
J.  Ph.  de  Mont^  ver  Loren  (Groningen:  J.  B.  Wolters,  1956)  is 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  Fontes  Minons  Medii  Aevi,'^  It  contains 
a  selection  of  documents,  mainly  unprinted  before,  concerning  ten 
*  marks  ',  i,e,  districts  held  in  common  ownership,  in  various  parts  of 
the  Netherlands.  Each  section  has  a  brief  Introduction  explaining  the 
locality  and  nature  of  each  of  the  *  marks  ',  and  a  note  of  the  literature 
relating  to  it.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the  matter,  which  ranges 
from  draining  a  fen  to  granting  rights  of  cutting  wood  in  a  forest  besides 
more  ordinary  transfers  of  real  estate.  The  whole  is  designed  to  illustrate 
the  conditions  of  tenure  before  the  introduction  of  feudalism. 

Charles  Johnson. 


The  literature  on  the  papal  reform  and  the  investitvure  contest  is 
immense  and  never  ceases  to  grow;  and  local  studies  of  their  impact  on 
various  parts  of  Europe  have  given  detail  and  colour  to  more  generali2ed 
pictures  of  the  age.  But  in  spite  of  the  brief  studies  of  Schwarz  and  the 
numerous  works  of  Fliche,  no  full  and  scholarly  account  exists  of  the 
relations  of  the  papacy,  the  French  king  and  the  bishops  who  recognized 
his  suzerainty  in  this  period — the  most  considerable  monarchy  to  sur- 
render the  right  of  investiture  without  an  open  struggle.  In  his  doctoral 
thesis,  Studien  v(um  Ifwestiturprohkm  in  Frankreicb:  Papsttum^  Konigtum 
mid  Episkopat  im  Zeitalter  der  ff-egoriamscben  Kircbennform  (lo^^iiip) 
(Schriften  der  Universitat  des  Saarlandes.  Saarbriicken:  West-Ost- 
Verlag,  1955),  Dr.  Alfons  Becker  attempts  to  fill  the  gap,  and  to  tell  the 
local  story  and  illumine  the  general  picture  by  a  detailed  investigation 
of  diplomatic  exchanges  and  of  the  evidence  for  what  happened  at 
episcopal  elections  and  at  other  moments  crucial  for  the  relations  of 
church  and  state — ^in  particular,  for  the  problem  of  investiture.  Dr. 
Becker's  chief  interest  is  practical  and  pragmatic,  and  his  command  of 
the  subject  able  and  thorough.  The  German  is  a  trifle  formless,  but 
there  is  much  that  is  well  thought  out  and  of  great  interest.  In  particular, 
he  has  worked  out  very  carefully  (so  far  as  the  evidence  permits)  how  many 
bishoprics  fell  under  the  royal  influence;  the  form  this  influence  took; 
and  its  rises  and  falls.  We  may  hope  that  the  author  will  extend  his 
studies  to  the  many  parts  of  France  not  under  royal  control.  Lengthy 
Bemerkungen  at  the  end  of  the  book  deal  with  the  theorists  of  the  contro- 
versy; but  in  the  main  Dr.  Becker  is  less  at  home  with  theory  than 
with  practice.  Thus  he  accepts  without  question  the  once  conventional 
view  that  the  *  Gelasian  '  theory  was  a  Dualismus  (p.  15);  and  he  discusses 
the  influence  of  Quny  on  the  basis  of  two  recent  studies  by  Hallinger  and 
Schiefler  (pp.  30,  245),  which  are  in  this  respect  rather  eccentric,  and  takes 
no  notice  of  the  general  trend  of  recent  study,  which  has  suggested  that 
nothing  so  coherent  as  a  theory  of  feudalism  or  the  EJgenkircben  was  held 
by  the  leading  Cluniacs.  He  is  unaware  of  Erdmann's  argument 
(Deutscbes  Arcbip,  vi,  1943,  433  ff.)  that  personal  relations  with  Henry  II 
and  Henry  III  aflected  the  colour  of  Cluniac  politics.  The  book  is 
produced  as  economically  as  possible:    the  reader  who  imagines  that 
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the  smallest  available  print  has  been  deployed  for  the  text  will  suffer 
disillusionment  when  he  turns  to  the  notes  and  bibliography  at  the  back. 
These  can  be  made  out  with  a  magnifying  glass;  and  though  we  sym- 
pathize with  the  difficulty  of  producing  books  in  these  expensive  days, 
it  does  seem  imfortimate  that  so  able  and  scholarly  a  work  should  be  so 
repulsively  presented.  C.  N.  L.  Brooke. 


The  Cartulary  of  the  Priory  of  St,  Gregory ^  Canterbury^  edited  by  Audrey 
M.  Woodcock  (Royal  Historical  Society:    Camden  Third  Series,  vol. 
Ixxxviii,  1956),  draws  attention  to  a  little-known  house  of  regular  canons 
which  was  founded  by  Lanfranc  in  1084  or  1085.     The  cartulary  was 
compiled  shortly  before  1265  and  shows  that  the  priory,  in  spite  of  its 
archicpiscopal  patronage,  was  not  rich.     Its  estates  were  almost  entirely 
in  Kent  and,  except  for  a  concentration  in  Gmterbury  and  its  suburbs, 
were  in  very  small  parcels,  with  a  shilling  or  so  of  rent,  and  a  tithe  of 
demesne  or  wine,  in  some  thirty-seven  villages.     In  consequence,  the 
main  interest  of  the  cartulary  is  both  restricted  and  spasmodic.    It 
provides  many  interesting  glimpses  of  Kentish  society  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  rarely  gives  sufficient  information  about  any  particular  place 
to  make  a  deeper  study  possible.    We  may  notice  that  one  Reginald  the 
tailor  had  several  small  holdings  from  the  priory  and  a  court  of  his  own 
(no.  68),  that  the  priory  frequently  bought  land  which  had  been  mort- 
gaged to  Jews,  and  that  rents  were  not  only  let  out  to  farm  but  sub-let 
and  converted  from  goods  in  kind  into  cash  (no.  202).     But  further 
advances  cannot  be  made  without  recourse  to  the  other  printed  cartularies 
of  the  district.     In  this  respect,  more  editorial  help  would  perhaps  have 
been  welcome.     In  no.  106,  for  example,  the  service  of  wal  et  watergang 
might  leave  one  baffled  if  one  did  not  know  that  the  land  in  question 
was  on  Romney  Marsh,  or  that  further  information  was  to  be  found  in 
Miss  Neilson's  Cartulary  and  Terrier  of  Bilsingfotty  Kent,    Similarly,  a  little 
more  help  might  have  been  given  with  the  hundreds  and  hundred-courts 
in  which  so  many  of  the  deeds  were  made,  recorded,  or  sealed;   and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  have  an  explanation  why  charter  no.  77,  if  it 
really  refers  to  Betenham  in  Cranbrook  Hundred,  was  recorded  in  West- 
gate  Hundred.    It  would,  however,  be  ungrateful  to  complain  of  what 
the  editor  has  not  done,  when  she  has  done  so  much.     The  text  has  been 
edited  with  care,  the  Introduction  and  Appendices  provide  the  reader 
with  all  the  available  information  about  the  priory  itself,  and  there  are 
splendid  indices.     The  historians  of  Kentish  society  will  certainly  be 
grateful  to  Mrs.  Woodcock  for  the  material  which  she  has  put  at  their 
disposal.  R.  H.  C.  Davis. 


The  manuscript  oi  John  Pbilipofs  Roll  of  the  Constables  of  Dover  Castle 
and  Lard  Wardens  of  the  Cinque  Ports^  iSiy  (London:  G.  Bell  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  1956),  edited  by  Mr.  Francis  W.  Steer,  is  now  among  the  Ash- 
bumham  records  deposited  in  the  East  Sussex  Record  Office  and  its 
publication  is  sponsored  by  the  Record  Committees  of  the  County 
Councils  of  East  Sussex  and  Kent.    The  original  was  written  by  John 
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Philipot,  land  and  water  bailiff  of  Sandwich  and  Somerset  Hendd  and 
was  presented  by  him  in  1627  to  George  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham 
as  Lord  Warden  of  the  Qnque  Ports,  constable  of  Dover  and  Lord  High 
Admiral.  The  dedication  explains  that  the  writer's  object  was  to  demon- 
strate to  those  malevolent  persons  who  criticized  the  duke  for  his  plural 
appointment  that  the  association  of  these  offices  in  one  person  had 
been  frequent  in  the  past,  and  to  express  gratitude  to  his  patron.  Past 
holders  of  the  office  of  constable,  from  Earl  Godwin  to  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  are  listed  with  brief  biographical  notes  and  to  all  but  three 
are  assigned  their  coats  of  arms.  The  names  and  arms  of  the  eight 
knights  associated  with  the  constable  in  providing  castle  guard  in  the 
twelfth  century  are  also  included.  As  Mr.  Steer  points  out  in  his  ex- 
cellent Introduction,  as  an  historical  record  Philipot's  roll  is  of  very 
little  value.  Many  historians  have  attempted  to  compile  an  accurate  list 
of  the  constables  of  Dover,  and  to  these  John  Philipot  adds  no  new 
or  more  trustworthy  information,  and  there  are  in  fact  many  errors  and 
omissions.  Philipot  was  *  a  copyist  who  embroidered  the  bare  outline 
of  fact  with  a  considerable  amount  of  fancy  *.  The  interest  and  charm 
of  the  document  is  as  an  exercise  in  heraldry  and  an  example  of  seven- 
teenth-century English.  One  page  is  reproduced  in  photogravure  and 
this  shows  the  attractivemess  of  the  original,  which  has  unfortunately 
been  wholly  lost  in  printing.  All  the  shields  are  reproduced,  but  in  the 
hard  colours  associated  with  the  page  of  flags  in  school  atlases.  The 
editor  is  fully  aware  of  this  drawback,  and  it  would  be  un£sdr  to  criticize 
him  for  a  technical  difficulty:  he  explains  that  the  oxydization  of  the 
silver  and  some  discoloration  of  tinctures  prevented  reproduction  by 
colour  photography.  Written  as  an  extravagance,  to  honour  a  Lord 
Warden  famed  for  his  magnificence,  the  publication  of  this  manuscript 
now  may  be  welcomed,  in  the  words  of  the  present  Lord  Warden,  Sir 
Winston  Qiurchill,  who  contributes  a  foreword,  as  adding  lustre  to  the 
feme  of  the  ports.  As  such,  collectors  of  literature  on  the  Cinque  Ports 
will  be  glad  to  add  this  carefully  edited  document  to  their  libraries. 

Katherine  M.  E.  Murray. 


When  many  learned  societies  are  drastically  reducing  their  output  of 
texts  and  documents  in  fece  of  rising  costs,  it  is  pleasant  to  welcome  the 
appearance  of  a  new  series  bearing  the  tide  Scriptores  hatim  Hibermae. 
The  first  volume,  edited  by  Fr.  Aubrey  Gwynn,  S.J.,  Professor  of 
Medieval  History  in  University  College,  Dublin,  is  The  Writings  of 
Bishop  Patrick^  10^4-1084  (Dublin:  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies,  195  5). 
Patrick,  the  second  bishop  of  the  recently  founded  see  of  Dublin,  has 
been  drawn  gradually  out  of  the  mist  by  Fr.  Gwynn  in  a  series  of 
articles  spread  over  fifteen  years.  He  was  a  monk,  consecrated  by 
Lanfranc,  to  whom  he  promised  canonical  obedience,  and  Fr.  Gwynn 
has  shown  that  he  was  trained  in  the  cathedral  priory  of  Worcester,  dicn 
at  the  height  of  its  fervour  under  St.  Wulfstan,  first  as  prior  and  later 
as  bishop.  He  has  shown,  moreover,  that  when  still  at  Worcester 
Patrick  achieved  a  mastery  of  Latin  prose  and  verse  and  continued  to 
correspond  with  old  monastic  friends  when  in  Ireland.    Besides  his 
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reverence  for  Wul£stan»  he  had  a  lasting  friendship  with  Aldwin,  the 
monk  who  left  the  priory  for  a  hermitage  at  Malvern  and  later  became 
first  prior  there.  The  final  proof  of  the  Worcester  origin  of  Patrick 
was  the  occurrence  of  the  names  of  Aldwin  and  Patrick  consecutively 
in  the  Uber  Vitae  of  Durham,  where  the  whole  Worcester  community 
of  the  day  was  enrolled.  Patrick's  writings  consist  of  five  poems  and 
a  prose  tract.  The  poems  are  scattered  in  a  small  number  of  manuscripts 
in  England  and  abroad,  and  are  usually  attributed  to  '  sanctus  Patricius 
episcopus '.  The  prose  Uber  de  tribus  babitactdis  animae  is  contained  in 
numerous  manuscripts  and  is  there  attributed  occasionally  to  St.  Augus- 
tine, more  often  to  Caesarius  of  Aries.  Only  one  manuscript  contains 
both  verse  and  prose  items,  but  this  attributes  both  to  *  sanctus  Patricius  *, 
and  the  last  short  poem  is  clearly  an  epistolary  prologue  to  the  treatise. 
Fr.  Gwynn,  by  patient  work  among  the  manuscripts,  has  collected, 
identified  and  printed  Bishop  Patrick's  works  for  the  first  time,  and  has 
thus  given  one  more  proof  of  the  importance  of  Worcester  as  a  focus 
of  both  missionary  fervour  and  literary  activity,  Latin  as  well  as 
vernacular;  he  has  also  given  to  a  shadowy  name  a  substance  and  a 
personality.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  he  brings  forward  evidence 
(p.  7)  of  the  existence  of  at  least  an  embryo  community  of  English  monks 
at  Ehiblin  during  Patrick's  episcopate.  Fr.  Gwynn  does  not  mention 
the  evidence  from  the  Evesham  Chronicle  of  the  presence  of  Irish 
pilgrims  in  these  Midland  houses — ^the  main  route  from  the  ports  of 
north  Wales  to  central  and  southern  England  crossed  the  Severn  at 
Worcester — ^nor  does  he  say  whether  the  persistent  attribution  to  *  Saint  * 
Patrick  had  any  significance  beyond  a  desire  to  identify  with  a  known 
celebrity.  He  might  also  have  noted,  when  referring  to  the  Uber  Vitae^ 
the  photographic  edition  by  the  late  A.  Hamilton  Thompson  in  the 
Surtees  Society's  series  (1913).  Finally,  it  may  be  added  that  the  volume 
is  printed  and  produced  by  the  Oxford  University  Press  with  all  the 
grace  and  accuracy  that  might  be  expected.  M.  D.  Knowles. 


Die  Europaiscbe  Stadt  im  Mittelalter^  a  small  volume  by  the  late  Fritz 
Rdrig  (G6ttingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1955),  was  originally 
published  in  1932  in  the  Propylaen-Weltgescbichte\  but  the  present  edition 
has  been  considerably  enlarged  from  the  author's  original  manuscript. 
Even  so,  the  reader  will  find  comparatively  little  on  non-German  towns, 
be  it  those  of  France,  England,  Spain,  or  even  Italy,  and  nothing  at  all 
on  those  of  northern  and  eastern  Europe.  Within  Germany,  the  accent 
is  strongly  on  Lubeck— as  might  be  expected  from  a  leading  authority 
on  its  history — and  the  towns  connected  with  Lubeck  through  the 
Hanse,  and  on  Nuremberg  in  the  south.  Within  these  limits,  the  book 
is  a  useful  introduction  to  the  history  of  medieval  towns;  it  reads  well 
and  contains  much  interesting  material,  also  on  the  art  and  architecture, 
the  literature  and  the  life  of  certain  towns.  As  the  author  would  have 
been  the  first  to  admit  himself,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  any 
generalizations  from  these  facts,  for  urban  life  varied  gready  within 
each  country,  and  from  one  comer  of  Europe  to  the  other;  while  the 
author's  aim  has  clearly  been  to  stress  the  similarities.    One  of  the 
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most  important  problems  he  tries  to  answer  is  the  question:  why  did 
the  Hanse  and  its  members  begin  to  lose  their  influence  to  non-German 
towns  before  the  discoveries  and  the  consequent  shifidng  of  the  trade 
routes  towards  the  Atlantic?  There  his  arguments  seem  to  be  rather 
contradictory.  He  says  that  the  Hanseatic  merchants,  in  contrast  with 
the  English,  were  mere  intermediaries  and  did  not  sell  the  produce  of 
their  own  country,  that  they  were  not  supported  by  a  strong  state,  but 
became  involved  in  the  decline  of  the  Empire  (p.  46).  Yet  later  (pp.  66, 
68)  he  admits  that  Dutch,  rather  than  English,  competition  fatally  weak- 
ened the  Hanse,  that  the  Dutch  also  were  mere  intermediaries,  and  that 
Dutch  intervention  destroyed  the  monopoly  position  and  the  political 
unity  of  the  Hanse  (nor,  one  has  to  add,  were  the  Dutch  merchants  and 
skippers  supported  by  a  strong  state);  thus  the  first  arguments  seem  to 
fall  to  the  ground.  At  the  end  yet  another  point  is  made:  the  German 
territorial  princes  did  not  support  *  their '  towns,  but  subjugated  them 
and  consciously  weakened  their  political  and  economic  powers,  in 
contrast  with  England  and  other  coimtries,  where  the  burghers  enjoyed 
an  entirely  different  status  and  actively  participated  in  the  national  life 
(pp.  122-4).  Thus  the  decline  of  the  German  towns  was  caused  by 
many  different  factors,  internal  and  external,  political  and  economic; 
it  is  a  pity  that  the  author  has  not  attempted  to  co-ordinate  these  factors 
and  to  discuss  their  relative  importance.  F.  L.  Carsten. 


The  publication  of  a  tenth  volume  oi  Early  Yorkshire  Charters  has  only 
been  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Pilgrim  Trust: 
for  even  well-endowed  societies  like  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Society  find  it  difficult  nowadays  to  finance  a  Record  Series,  let  alone  an 
expensive  extra  series  such  as  that  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  Dr.  William  Farrer 's  great  but  unfinished  work.  The  volume 
now  produced  (extra  series,  vol.  viii,  1955),  like  its  predecessors,  has 
been  edited  with  meticulous  care  by  Mr.  Qiarles  Qay.  It  gathers 
together  the  early  charters  of  the  Trussebut  fee,  a  lordship  that  included 
the  bulk  of  the  Domesday  holding  of  Erneis  de  Burun  in  the  two  counties 
of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  as  well  as  the  fee  of  Warter  in  the  East 
Riding.  These  passed,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  to  a  certain  Geoffrey 
son  of  Pain,  whom  Mr.  Clay  shows  to  have  been  a  distinct  person  from, 
though  nearly  related  to,  Geoffrey  Trussebut.  The  Trussebut  family 
came  to  an  end,  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  three  sisters  and 
co-heiresses,  of  whom  one  married  Everard  de  Ros.  This  gives  Mr. 
Clay  an  excuse  for  adding  as  make-weight  a  selection  of  charters  relating 
to  the  Ros  holding  of  Helmsley,  though  not,  one  may  add,  those  already 
printed  in  the  Surtees  Society's  edition  of  the  Rievaulx  Chartulary. 
So  the  end  of  Dr.  Farrer's  task  is  now  in  sight,  the  principal  fees  out- 
standing being  those  of  Mowbray,  Percy,  Tickhill,  and  Vescy.  As  in 
Mr.  Clay's  earlier  volumes,  so  here  the  scope  of  the  original  project 
has  been  enlarged  to  include  a  number  of  early  thirteenth-century  docu- 
ments, as  well  as  charters  relating  to  places  that  lay  within  the  Honour 
but  outside  Yorkshire,  namely,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Nottingham. 
Of  the  hundred  and  fourteen  charters  that  are  here  edited  sixty  two  have 
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not  been  previously  published:  most  of  these  are  from  the  Warter 
priory  chartulary  and  MS.  Dodsworth  vii  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Twelve  originals,  one  of  them  a  charter  from  King  Stephen  to  Ranulf 
earl  of  Chester,  are  well  reproduced  in  facsimile.  The  chief  items  of 
interest  are  brought  together  in  an  excellent  subject  index.  Special 
attention  may  be  drawn  to  a  charter  of  1 190-1200,  noticed  in  Ballard  and 
Tait's  British  Borough  Charters  but  not  hitherto  printed,  whereby  Robeft 
de  Ros  granted  to  his  burgesses  of  Helmsley  die  liberties  and  customs 
enjoyed  by  the  city  of  York.  Edmund  Craster. 


Ecclesiology  is  the  foundation-stone  of  English  antiquarianism, 
and  more  has  probably  been  written  about  the  old  churches  of  this 
country  than  any  other  native  antiquity  except  Stonehenge.  In  London 
their  bibliography  is  enormous  and  ever-increasing.  It  begins  (for 
practical  purposes)  with  Stow's  Survey^  and  ends  (for  the  moment) 
with  Old  London  ChurcheSy  by  Elizabeth  and  Wayland  Young  (Faber  and 
Faber,  1956),  a  book  whose  purpose  is  to  be  *  at  once  architectural  and 
historical,  factual,  explanatory  and  well-illustrated '.  The  attempt  was 
worth  making,  for  nothing  of  the  sort  exists  in  print,  and  much  has 
happened,  both  architecturally  and  historically,  since  T.  F.  Bumpus 
published  his  Ancient  London  Churches  in  1908.  And  this,  in  any  case, 
is  a  more  ambitioiis  project  than  his,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young  have  in- 
cluded every  existing  church  (monastic,  parochial,  proprietary,  C*  of  E., 
Catholic  or  Nonconformist)  built  before  1830,  besides  providing  brief 
notes  on  many  churches  which  have  perished  as  a  result  of  fire,  vandalism 
or  bombardment.  Historically,  the  best  part  of  the  book  is  the  Intro- 
duction, which  in  23  pages  provides  a  judicious  and  well-written  account 
of  church-building  in  London  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  early  nine- 
teenth century.  The  remainder  of  the  text  consists  of  short  sections 
on  the  individual  churches  and  chapels :  here  the  historical  information 
is  of  less  value  than  the  architectural  comment,  which  is  brisk,  well- 
informed,  and  often  entertaining.  The  sympathetic  treatment  of  the 
post-Reformation  churches  is  a  particularly  commendable  feature  of 
the  book,  and  the  writers  have  taken  full  advantage  of  recent  research 
on  eighteenth-  and  early  nineteenth-century  architectural  history. 
On  the  medieval  churches  they  are  less  reliable,  and  it  was  doubtless 
inevitable  that  in  a  work  of  compilation  some  of  the  apocrypha  of  London 
ecclesiology  should  unwittingly  have  been  perpetuated.  Thus  it  is 
untrue  that  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  is  referred  to  as  early  as 
1 210  (p.  293),  while  the  first  mention  of  St.  Mary  Somerset  occurs  in 
the  twelfth,  not  in  the  fourteenth  century  (p.  iii);  and  it  is  as  doubtftil 
whether  the  suffix  of  the  latter  church  derives  from  a  putative  *  Somer's 
Hithe  '  {ibid,\  as  it  is  improbable  that  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  *  got  its  name 
from  the  wool  trade  '  (p.  1 1 1).  But  errors  such  as  these  are  minor  flaws 
in  a  work  which  does  not  profess  to  be  a  new  Kepertorium  Eccksiasticum 
Londinense.  The  ecclesiastical  historian  may,  however,  legitimately  re- 
gret that  the  provision  of  bibliographical  notes  was  not  more  systemati- 
cally made:  and  it  was  surely  ungracious  to  omit  from  the  select  book- 
list on  page  15  Dr.  Philip  Norman's  brief  but  scholarly  booklet  on  The 
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London  City  ChurcbeSy  published  by  the  London  Society  in  1925.  The 
text  is  accompanied  by  sixty-four  photographs,  all  but  three  or  four  of 
which  are  of  excellent  quality :  but  die  total  absence  of  plans  is  disappoint- 
ing in  a  book  so  largely  architectural  in  its  approach.     H.  M.  Colvin. 


Dr.  Marjorie  Chibnall's  edition  with  English  translation  of  John  of 
Salisbury's  Hisfon'a  Pontificalis  (Mediaeval  Texts,  Thomas  Nelson  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  1956)  naturally  has  Poole's  work  as  basis  of  text 
and  Introduction.  But  her  fresh  examination  of  the  only  manuscripts 
(Fleury,  now  in  Berne)  has  produced  some  improved  readings  and  emend- 
ations of  corrupt  passages.  In  her  discussion  of  John's  contribution  to 
twelfth-century  historiography  Dr.  Chibnall  brings  good  reasons  for  her 
thesis  that  the  work  was  mainly  written  in  1 164  in  the  refuge  of  St.  R6mi 
from  notes  going  back  to  the  author's  period  of  duty  at  the  curia  of 
Eugene  III.  Moreover,  a  certain  parallelism  between  Becket's  relation 
to  king  and  pope,  as  analysed  in  John's  letters  at  this  time,  and  Theobald's 
situation  in  the  first  part  of  the  Historia  Pontificalis  may  well  account  for 
the  spell  of  historical  interest  in  the  political  experiences  of  his  own  life. 
The  contrast  between  the  irregularity  of  the  History's  plan  and  the 
polished  characterizations  and  well-told  episodes,  which  fill  the  awkward 
frame,  is  very  rightly  emphasized;  but  it  seems  to  be  more  doubtful 
whether,  really,  the  text,  as  far  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  represents  a 
draft  never  intended  to  be  final.  Resemblances  to  the  structure  of  the 
Policraticus  are  easily  traceable  and  the  central  idea,  of  telling  events  as 
they  became  known  to  the  Roman  curia,  leads  to  recapitulations  in  con- 
trast to  chronological  order.  The  style  of  the  Historia  is  elaborate  and 
shows  John's  power  as  a  Latinist.  From  this  point  of  view  the  trans- 
lation, oflFered  for  the  first  time  in  this  volume,  allows  of  some  difference 
of  opinion  regarding  some  dozen  passages.  I  quote  some  examples. 
Page  2 :  *  Cassiodorus  .  .  .  palmas  Christiane  militie  uisas  et  acceptas  a 
patribus  preconatur '  is  rendered  *  Gissiodorus  .  .  .  lauded  the  palms 
that  the  Christian  host  had  seen  and  received  from  the  fathers.  .  .  .'  The 
sentence  becomes  much  less  clumsy  if  we  take  the  allegoric  *  militie  *  in 
its  abstract  meaning  as  *  war-service '  and  connect  *  uisas  et  acceptas ' 
with  *  a  patribus  '.     Page  9 :    the  translation  *  instigator  or  tyrant '  for 

*  mandatorem  uel  uiolentum '  in  the  concluding  clause  of  the  sentence 
dealing  with  insults  to  clergymen  enforced  by  a  third  person,  does  not 
express  the  clear  differentiation  between  an  unjust  holder  of  public 
authority  (ex  iniquo  tiranni  cuiusque  mandato)  and  a  strong  and  ruthless 
man  without  such  authority  (alterius  uiolentii  potestatis)  mentioned  in 
the  second  place.  This  distinction  is  not  unimportant  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  a  most  controversial  doctrine  of  the  Policraticus,  Page  55:*  crat 
pro  facultate  liberalis  ',  *  he  was  of  liberal  outlook  ',  but  as  description  of 
a  twelfth-century  papal  legate  the  verbatim  translation,  *  he  was  generous 
according  to  his  means  ',  appears  to  be  more  acceptable.  Page  79:  *  Cum 
(Henry  of  Winchester)  .  .  .  se  nichil  optinere  posse  uideret,  accepta 
Hcentia  rediens  ueteras  statuas  emit  Rome ',  *  He  obtained  permission 
before  leaving  to  buy  old  statues  at  Rome  ',  but  the  technical  meaning  of 

*  licentia '  as  *  leave  of  departure '  points  rather  to  a  connexion  with 
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'  rediens  '.  In  this  case  the  curia  would  not  have  been  in  Rome  at  this 
time;  Henry  returned  via  Rome,  only  accompanied  by  John,  as  the  famous 
end  of  the  chapter  shows,  and  the  chronology  of  the  bishop's  visit  at  the 
curia  (Appendix  i:  pp.  91-4)  would  become  a  less  difficult  problenL 
Page  87:  Simon,  Suger's  nephew,  is  dismissed  from  the  king's  chancery 
'  ex  suspicione  nominis  odiosi '.     If  we  understand  it  as  a  pun  meaning 

*  charge  of  simony  '  we  should  avoid  the  vagueness  of  *  on  accoimt  of  his 
unpopularity '.  Hans  LmsESCHtte. 

Mr.  Istvin  Hajnal  was  at  work  more  than  thirty  years  ago  on  docu- 
ments of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  in  Vienna  and  Budapest. 
He  published  a  history  of  script  in  1921 — ^in  Himgarian,  but  with  a 
German  summary,  and  in  1943  Vergleicbende  Scbriftproben  v^ar  Bntwickbmg 
wid  Verbreitung  Jer  Scbrift  im  12-1)  Jabrbundert.  These  are  useful  books, 
in  which  the  facsimiles,  arranged  in  pairs,  illustrate  Mr.  Hajnal's  thesis 
that  documents  written  in  countries  on  the  eastern  fringe  of  the  western 
European  script  area,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Sweden,  closely  resemble 
in  their  script  documents  written  in  France.  In  the  author's  opinion 
French  script  and  diplomatic  were  diffused  eastwards  by  students  who 
returned  home  from  the  university  of  Paris  and  taught  in  their  own 
countries  what  they  had  learned  abroad.  Mr.  Hajnal  has  now  gone  a 
step  farther,  in  Uenseiffiement  de  Vkriture  aux  universitis  midihaks  (Studia 
Historica  Academiae  Sdentiarum  Hungaricae,  7:  Budapest,  1954). 
How  did  students  learn  to  write?  He  assumes,  and  in  four  lengthy 
chapters  he  tries  to  show,  that  handwriting  was  taught  in  the  universities 
of  western  Europe.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  this, 
at  least  in  the  printed  sources  on  which  the  book  is  based.  The  titles  of 
three  of  the  chapters  show  that  in  the  greater  part  of  the  book  the  subject 
of  writing  is  not  discussed  directly:  '  L'enseignement  616mentaire  dans 
les  universitis  du  moyen  ige:  Cours  de  redaction  des  chartes  aux 
imiversit^s;  L'effet  de  l'enseignement  scolaire  sur  I'uniformitd  de  la 
pratique  diplomatique  europ^enne.'    But  even  in  the  second  chapter, 

*  M6thodes  de  l'enseignement  de  I'ccriture  ^  I'universit^ '  (pp.  102-29), 
the  discussion  is  not  about  writing,  but  about  *  reportatio  ',  '  repetitio ' 
and  especially  dictation,  in  the  course  of  which,  Mr.  Hajnal  assumes, 
instruction  in  writing  was  given.  To  historians  the  last  chapter  will  be 
the  most  interesting,  since  it  is  concerned  mainly  with  Hungarian  diplo- 
matic. It  includes  a  summary  of  the  number  of  charters  issued  by  the 
kings  of  Hungary  between  1077  and  1270,  and  footnotes  which  refer  to 
recent  work  on  Hungarian  documents.  Elsewhere  the  sources  used 
have  been  more  or  less  long  in  print:  there  is,  for  example,  no  mention 
of  Destrcz's  work  on  the  pecia  system  or  of  the  Powicke-Emden  revision 
of  Rashdall.  In  earlier  works  Mr.  Hajnal  based  his  conclusions  on 
original  research.  Here  he  is  trying  to  find  evidence  to  support  a  theory 
in  the  printed  sources  available  to  him.  The  result  is  disappointing. 
His  book  by  no  means  fulfils  the  promise  of  its  tide.  N.  R.  Ker. 

A  good  deal  of  modern  historiography  on  the  medieval  papacy  is 
vitiated  by  the  view  that  each  pope  is  considered  not,  as  ought  to  be 
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the  case,  as  merely  one  link  in  a  long  chain,  but  as  an  individual  with  his 
own  personal  programme,  method  and  aims.  This  point  of  view  over- 
looks the  principle  of  historic  continuity  inherent  in  the  medieval  papacy, 
according  to  which  the  medieval  popes  were  primarily  office-holders  and 
charged  with  specific  governmental  functions,  however  unworthy  for 
this  office  they  may  personally  have  been.  The  formula  adopted,  indiums 
haereSy  exquisitely  brings  out  the  separation  of  office  and  office-holder, 
for  only  as  regards  the  former  the  pope  is  an  heir  to  St.  Peter  and  thus 
inherits  the  power  given  to  him  by  Christ.  This  unhistoric  attitude 
accounts  for  much  oblique  emphasis  upon  certain  medieval  pontificates 
as  well  as  for  the  comparative  neglect  of  others.  Amongst  the  latter 
the  pontificate  of  Celestine  III  is  a  good  example:  not  only  does  he 
usually  receive  short  shrift,  but  he  is  also  invariably  depicted  as  a  dithering, 
irresolute  weakling  without  programme  or  conception  of  government; 
his  advanced  age — ^he  was  90  when  he  became  pope — is  adduced  to 
buttress  this  judgement.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  the  new  book  by  Piero 
Zerbi,  Papato^  Impero  e  Rfspub/ica  Christiana  dal  iiSy  al  ii^i  (Milano: 
Society  editrice  *  Vita  e  Pensiero  *,  1955)  that  it  presents  a  wholesome 
re-assessment  of  this  pontificate  and  of  the  immediately  preceding  one, 
that  of  Qement  III.  Dr.  Zerbi  correctly  perceives  these  two  pontificates 
within  the  larger  framework  of  the  medieval  papacy  and  he  can  do  so, 
because  he  has  not  only  a  real  understanding  for  die  institution  itself, 
but  also,  which  is  equally  important,  he  has  a  full  command  of  the 
relevant  sources,  hitherto  rather  inadequately  perused.  Celestine  HI, 
having  served  in  the  curia  for  forty-seven  years  under  nine  eventful 
pontificates,  brought  to  his  office  an  imparallelled  experience:  cautious, 
prudent,  patient  and  yet  resolute  and  energetic.  Indeed,  the  last  decade 
of  the  twelfth  century  bristled  with  difficulties  for  the  Roman  curia,  now 
that  it  was  confronted  by  the  youthful  and  ambitious  Staufen,  Henry  VI : 
the  nonagenarian  pope  had  to  face  the  virile  thirty-year-old  emperor  whose 
sole  aim  was  the  realization  of  the  age-old  imperial  dream  of  a  real,  as 
distinct  from  a  mere  theoretical,  Weltherrschaft :  Europe  from  the 
Bosphorus  to  the  Tweed  was  virtually  imder  his  control.  As  Dr.  Zerbi 
shows,  it  was  due  to  the  tenacity  and  delaying  strategy  of  Celestine  HI 
that  the  far-reaching  imperial  plans  which  Henry  harboured,  eventually 
brought  no  fruit.  What  this  book  brings  out  clearly  is  the  comprehen- 
sive conception  of  government  animating  Celestine:  from  this  angle  his 
preoccupation  with  the  Islamic  threats  from  east  and  west  becomes 
understandable,  a  preoccupation  to  which  also  his  imperial  policy  was 
subordinated.  In  no  wise  differing  from  his  predecessors  in  these  aims, 
Celestine  squarely  and  insistently  stood  on  the  Petrine  commission  and 
the  ensuing  papal  pknitudo  potestatiSy  a  term  and  an  idea  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  pivotal  point  in  Celestine's  view  on  the  function  of  the 
pope  (cf,  especially  pp.  169  ff.).  The  often  asserted,  but  never  really 
proven  influence  on  Celestine  by  Cardinal  John  of  St.  Paul  goes  back 
to  one  single  source  (for  that  reason  well  known),  namely  Roger  of 
Hoveden,  but  its  historic  veracity  is  open  to  grave  doubts,  quite  apart 
from  the  inherent  improbability  of  his  account  that  Celestine  had  desig- 
nated his  successor  in  the  person  of  this  cardinal;  Dr.  Zerbi  does  not 
hesitate  to  dub  the  story  '  frutto  di  fantasia '.     Although  this  study 
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constitutes  in  every  respect  a  veritable  rehabilitation  of  an  important 
pontificate,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Byzantine  sector  has  not  been  given 
the  attention  which  surely  is  its  due,  for  it  was  in  Celestine's  pontificate 
that  the  traditional  curial  policy  towards  the  imperial  conception  of  the 
cast  was  given  a  not  inconsiderable  change  of  emphasis  with  conse- 
quences that  could  be  detected  in  Innocent  Ill's  reign  which,  as  the 
author  rightly  conceives,  was  merely  a  continuation  of  Celestine  Ill's. 
Moreover,  in  the  delicate  negotiations  between  Celestine  and  Henry, 
about  which,  despite  all  the  protestations  against  the  famous  thesis  of 
Johannes  Haller,  no  definite  conclusion  can  be  reached,  the  Innocentian 
testimonies  should  perhaps  have  been  given  greater  weight.  Henry's 
alleged  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Albert,  bishop  of  Li^ge,  offers  no 
comparison  with  Becket's  murder  twenty  years  earlier  (or  for  that  matter 
with  the  assassination  of  Conrad,  bishop  of  Wurzburg,  ten  years  later) : 
it  seems  that  this  problem  can  be  settled  only  by  purely  juristic  criteria, 
that  is,  how  far  was  the  outlawry  of  Albert  by  Henry  legally  valid  ?  If 
valid  according  to  constitutional  laws,  the  matter  assumes  quite  a  different 
complexion.  What  Iimocent  apparently  implied  was  what  was  tech- 
nically called  a  ratibabitio  of  the  crime  by  Henry .^  This  book,  which 
appends  a  number  of  hitherto  unknown  letters  of  Celestine  III,  is  an 
industrious  and  respectable  re-examination  of  a  period  that  stands  at  the 
threshold  of  the  great  Innocentian  era.  Walter  Ullmann. 


A  monastery  was  intended  to  be  a  place  of  retreat  wherein  a  com- 
munity of  men  (or  of  women)  might  work  out  their  own  salvation  by 
the  way  of  prayer  and  mortification,  entirely  cut  off  from  the  world  which 
lay  outside  their  cloister.  But  by  the  thirteenth  century  the  religious 
houses  of  England  had  lost  something  of  this  sense  of  seclusion,  and  were 
playing  an  important  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  country.  They  had, 
in  fact,  many  contacts  with  the  outside  world,  one  of  the  most  important 
being  their  relations  with  their  *  patron ',  normally  the  heir  or  other 
successor  of  their  original  foimder.  From  the  king  downwards,  patrons 
took  a  considerable  interest  in  the  aflEairs  of  their  monasteries — ^influencing 
elections,  claiming  corrodies  and  hospitality,  asserting  their  right  to  place 
their  relatives  in  the  community,  and  so  on.  But  the  relationship 
between  a  patron  and  the  head  of  the  chapter  was  not  always  a  very  easy 
one.  Good  patrons  could  work  happily  with  good  abbots  and  be  of 
considerable  service  to  their  communities;  but  the  possibility  of  ex- 
ploitation, beyond  what  a  patron  could  normally  claim,  was  always 
present,  and  was  frequently  a  source  of  friction  and  dispute.  The 
demand  for  corrodies  for  aged  servants,  the  abuse  of  hospitality,  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  aflidrs  of  the  community,  and  attempted  domina- 
tion, were  all  liable  to  disturb  what  could  be  very  pleasant  relations  of 
benefit  to  both  parties.     All  this  is  familiar  ground;   but  so  far  no  close 

^  See  Innocent  in  in  his  Delibtratio  :  *  Ipse  (Henricus)  occisores  bonae  memoriae 
Alberd,  Leodiensis  episcopi,  quem  ipse  coegerat  exulare,  post  interfectionem  ipsius 
in  multa  familiaritate  recepit  et  publice  participavit  eisdem  et  beneficia  postmodum 
concessit '  (Reffsfrtffft  de  mgpHo  imperii,  no.  29,  ed.  F.  Kempf,  p.  86);  cf.  also  no.  56, 
p.  153. 
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study  of  this  aspect  of  the  religious  life  has  been  made.  Mrs,  Susan 
Wood  has  now  remedied  this  in  her  book,  English  Mmasttries  tmd  their 
Patrons  in  the  TA/r/f^/ACw/wry  (Oxford  University  Press,  1955).  Itis  a  good 
thing  that  the  material  which  lies  buried  in  monastic  chartularies,  bishops' 
registers,  chronicles,  state  papers,  &c.,  should  be  assembled  so  that  a 
picture  can  be  presented  of  the  whole  case  as  it  affected  the  life  of  English 
religious  houses  in  the  Middle  Ages.  All  this  is  conscientiously  and 
competently  done  in  this  book,  which  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  monastic  patronage,  goes  on  to  discuss  the  ways  in  which  it 
was  exercised,  shows  the  tendency  to  exploitation  and  to  the  disputes 
and  litigation  which  this  aroused,  but  indicates  al^o  the  very  pleasant 
relationships  which  could  prevail.  But,  having  collected  her  material, 
the  writer  finds  it  very  difficult  to  present  it  in  a  manner  which  will 
touch  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  The  task  of  the  historian  is  not 
only  to  dig  up  the  dry  bones,  but  to  breathe  on  them  in  such  a  way  that 
they  may  become  living  men.  The  men  and  women  whom  we  meet  in 
this  book  never  quite  come  alive,  and  the  problems  which  they  had  to 
face  seem  curiously  unreal  and  remote.  G3nsidering  how  very  *  human  ' 
these  problems  were,  this  is  disappointing.  But  for  the  student,  the 
scholar,  who  has  to  know  about  these  things,  there  is  much  here  of  value. 

J.  R.  H.  Moorman. 


The  character  of  Emperor  Frederick  II's  policy  is  not  much  less 
controversial  now  than  it  has  been  in  his  own  period.  The  fact  that 
for  twenty-five  years  we  possess  a  penetrating  monograph,  based  on 
comprehensive  and  careful  scholarship,  has  not  established  a  uniform 
interpretation,  because  Kantorowicz,  motivated  by  ideas  which  now 
themselves  have  become  historical,  set  out  to  prove  that  the  mytho- 
logical proclamations  of  imperial  rule  in  Frederick's  manifestoes  re- 
presented a  genuine  picture  of  his  personality  and  regime.  Erich 
Klingelhofer,  a  pupil  of  E.  Stengel,  in  his  book  Die  Ktichsgesetv^e  von  1220^ 
12^1 1 ^2  und  I2jjy  ihr  werden  undihre  Wirkung  in  Deutscben  Stoat  Friedrichs  II 
(Quellen  u.  Studien  zur  Verfassungsgeschichte  d.  Deutschcn  Reiches  in 
Mittelalter  u.  Neuzeit,  Bd.  viii  2;  Weimar:  Bohlaus  Nachf.,  1955)  tries 
to  revise  the  current  judgement  that  the  emperor  sacrificed  the  royal 
prerogatives  in  Germany  to  the  princes  in  order  to  buy  their  support  for 
his  Italian  policy.  Dr.  Klingelhofer  admits  that  the  privileges  of  1220 
and  1231-32  were  proposed  by  the  princes  in  order  to  curb  the  exploita- 
tion of  such  regaHan  rights  as  could  bring  about  an  extension  of  the 
monarch's  territorial  position  in  the  Rhenish  lands  and  in  Franconia; 
but  the  author  tries  to  prove  that  already  the  Mainzer  Landfriede  of 
1235  shows  the  emperor's  tendency  to  recover  the  rights  which  he  had 
granted  away.  The  author's  most  important  contribution  is  his  very 
careful  comparison  of  these  two  privileges  with  all  previous  charters, 
which  are  related  in  subject-matter  and  terminology.  In  the  same  way 
he  traces  the  effect  of  these  legislative  acts  on  later  documents.  It  is  his 
thesis,  that  both  lines  of  research  prove  that  the  resignation  of  power  in 
1220  and  1 23 1-2  were  of  no  epoch-making  importance.  But  he  cannot 
deny  that  Frederick  gave  up  the  chances  offered  to  the  monarchy  by  the 
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economic  and  social  developments  in  an  age  of  expansion,  to  rebuild 
royal  power  in  south-west  Germany;  he  preferred  the  possibilities  of 
quick  success,  which  the  bureaucratic  past  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom  offered 
to  his  administrative  genius.  It  was  this  option  of  1220  which  frustrated 
again  and  again  any  reversal  of  his  German  policy.  The  statement  that 
Frederick  was  always  ready  to  seize  any  opportunity  for  making  his 
concessions  ineffective,  does  not  add  a  new  feature  to  his  character. 
It  remains  true  that  the  assessment  of  Frederick  II's  position  in  history 
will  be  mainly  determined  by  an  interpretation  of  his  Italian  regime  and 
its  potentialities.  The  book  offers  an  up-to-date  bibliography  of  printed 
sources  and  secondary  literature,  which  covers  more  than  ten  pages. 

H.   LlEBESCHtJTZ. 


In  Student  Ufe  in  Ave  Maria  Colkge^  Mediaeval  Paris  (Notre  Dame, 
Indiana:  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1955)  Professor  A.  L.  Gabriel 
collects  and  comments  upon  all  the  known  material  relating  to  one  of  the 
smaller  colleges  for  students  in  grammar  and  arts  at  the  University  of 
Paris.  Ave  Maria  College  (also  known  as  the  College  of  Hubant)  was 
founded  in  1 3  36  by  John  of  Hubant,  president  of  the  Chambre  d'Enqu^tes 
of  Parlemcnt,  who  gradually  assembled  an  endowment  for  it  during  the 
next  few  years  and  then  in  1 346  laid  down  an  elaborate  code  of  statutes. 
A  contemporary  cartulary  containing  various  early  records  has  only 
recently  attracted  attention,  and  Professor  Gabriel  makes  good  use  of  it 
in  the  second  part  of  his  book,  where  he  edits  the  statutes  and  a  number 
of  other  early  records  relating  to  the  organization  and  property  of  the 
college.  Although  parts  of  this  cartulary  have  been  published  before, 
it  is  useful  to  have  so  much  more  of  it  collected  in  this  volume.  An 
unusually  interesting  feature  is  a  series  of  thirty-three  miniatures,  which 
show  the  students  of  the  college  in  their  grey  gowns  carrying  out  the 
various  acts  of  devotion  and  charity  which  the  founder  laid  upon  them 
in  his  statutes.  Though  the  reproductions  of  these  miniatures  are  of 
poor  quality.  Professor  Gabriel  provides  sufficiently  detailed  commen- 
taries for  them  to  be  understood.  Hubant  established  a  domus  (he  does 
not  in  fiact  call  it  a  colkgium)  for  six  boys  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
sixteen  from  Nevers  diocese  or  Sens  province,  under  a  master  and  a 
chaplain.  The  foundation  is  similar  to  many  others  at  Paris,  with  the 
control  of  admissions  and  the  ultimate  oversight  of  the  administration 
being  kept  first  for  the  founder  and  his  nephew  and  then  for  a  select 
number  of  outside  Superiors.  There  is  a  reasonable  amount  of  informa- 
tion to  be  gleaned  about  the  property,  furnishing  and  administration  of 
the  college,  and  there  are  many  interesting  details  about  the  exacting 
round  of  pious  duties  expected  of  the  boys;  but  regarding  the  organiza- 
tion of  studies  there  is  a  striking  lack  of  evidence.  We  are  left  to  infer 
that  they  were  taught  their  grammar  and  logic  mainly  in  the  schools  of 
the  university;  but  Hubant  failed  to  give  instructions  on  this  matter, 
and  Professor  Gabriel  does  not  discuss  at  any  length  how  this  affects  the 
history  of  the  relations  between  colleges  and  the  university.  In  general 
Professor  Gabriers  method  of  presenting  his  commentary  is  not  an  easy 
one  for  the  reader  to  follow.     The  various  manuscripts  are  not  always 
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clearly  discussed,  there  is  too  much  repetition  (especially  in  chapter  four), 
and  only  on  page  136  is  there  an  explanation  of  the  evidence  upon  which 
much  of  the  description  up  to  that  point  has  been  based.  But  it  is  a 
book  notable  for  its  carefully  collected  topographical,  liturgical  and 
bibliographical  information,  which  goes  far  to  illumine  the  texts.  The 
comparative  material  drawn  from  the  statutes  of  other  Paris  colleges  and 
the  attractively  up-to-date  bibliography  are  of  particular  value. 

Donald  E.  R.  Watt. 


Manorial  accounts  may  be  familiar  documents  to  specialists  in  agrarian 
history,  and  it  might  be  argued  that  two  or  three  years'  accounts  for  one 
manor  are  hardly  worth  publishing.  But  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
local  variations  in  agricultural  technique  (and  in  spite  of  the  stereotyped 
form  of  accoimting  used  on  estates  all  over  the  country),  even  specialists 
ought  to  find  something  of  significance  in  documents  from  localities  with 
which  they  are  not  familiar.  More  important,  if  it  is  worth  while  making 
available  to  non-specialists  the  raw  material  of  local  history,  it  is  certainly 
worth  while  publishing  this  type  of  manorial  material.  In  Ministers* 
Accounts  of  the  Manor  of  Petwortb^  ^347-139  edited  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Salzman 
(Lewes:  Sussex  Record  Society,  vol.  Iv,  1955),  the  Society  has  presented 
mid-fourteenth  century  accounts  of  the,  Percy  manor  of  Pctworth  in 
translation  in  order  to  make  them  comprehensible  to  all  its  members,  and 
the  experiment  of  abandoning  the  Latin  original  is  successful.  The 
editor,  of  course,  has  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  medieval  technical 
terms,  besides  being  particularly  interested  in  Sussex.  Where  the  original 
of  an  obscure  word  is  necessary,  Mr.  Salzman  gives  it,  and  his  rendering 
will  be  regarded  as  authoritative.  As  he  explains,  these  accounts  arc 
especially  interesting  since  they  cover  the  period  of  the  Black  Death.  A 
schedule  of  holdings  in  the  lord's  hands  and  the  swelling  of  the  stock 
account  with  heriots  shows  that  the  mortality  must  have  been  very  severe 
(the  editor  calculates  100  heads  of  households).  And  yet  the  manorial 
economy,  as  on  the  Winchester  estates,  did  not  seem  to  be  catastrophically 
affected.  At  any  rate  in  1352-3  the  rents  decayed  were  only  4  per  cent, 
of  the  total  assize  rent  charge  and  the  loss  on  farm  rents  was  also  small. 
As  is  well  known,  no  safe  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  variations  in 
sales  of  produce  from  the  manorial  accounts  alone.  But  there  is  much 
more  of  interest  in  these  accounts  than  simply  that  which  concerns  the 
effects  of  the  Black  Death.  The  grange  and  stock  accounts  are  very  full 
and  show  various  points  of  interest  such  as  low  yields  per  acre;  rye  and 
oats  the  only  demesne  crops  (wheat,  peas  and  barley  being  taken  as 
needed  from  near  by  Rother  Valley  manors) ;  and  a  large  number  of  pigs 
as  well  as  cattle  and  sheep.  Pannage  payments  and  pasture  sales  show 
that  peasant  farming  too  had  a  considerable  pastoral  element.  The 
expenditure  on  the  maintenance  of  deadstock  and  buildings  yields  a  lot 
of  detail  about  farm  equipment  and  miscellaneous  items,  and  there  arc 
useful  wage  figures  and  other  details  about  labour.  Since  this  book  was 
meant  for  the  non-specialist,  it  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Salzman  did  not,  in  his 
Introduction,  refer  his  readers  to  such  relevant  further  reading  as  Mr. 
Denholm-Young's  book  on  Seiffieurial  Administrationy  or  Mr.  Lennard's 
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article  on  tithe  collection.  But  in  spite  of  such  points,  and  one  or  two 
other  matters  about  which  one  could  argue,  this  edition  of  accounts  is 
a  welcome  addition  to  our  mounting  store  of  printed  regional  record 
material.  R.  H.  Hilton. 


Town  histories  may  take  any  one  of  a  wide  variety  of  forms,  of 
varying  value  to  the  more  general  historian.  Mr.  H.  J.  Randall's 
Bridgend:  the  Story  of  a  Market  Town  (Newport,  Mon. :  R.  H.  Johns,  1955) 
is  an  example  of  the  new  and  scholarly  approach  to  the  study  of  local 
history.  The  author  traces  the  growth  of  the  town  from  its  origin  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century  down  to  the  present  time,  beginning 
with  a  chapter  on  the  geographical  background  as  one  might  expect  from 
the  writer  of  History  in  the  Open  Air.  The  early  history  of  the  town  is 
very  sketchy,  though  it  is  difHcult  to  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise  in 
this  instance.  Apart  from  a  discussion  of  the  manorial  survey  of  163 1, 
the  book  is  strongest  on  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  which 
are  treated  in  a  series  of  essays  on  particular  subjects.  Throughout  the 
book  there  is  a  solid  foundation  of  general  historical  knowledge,  so 
often  lacking  in  works  of  local  piety,  which  places  the  development  of 
Bridgend  in  its  proper  context.  There  are  a  number  of  informative  and 
clear  maps,  and  other  illustrations  from  original  prints.  Mr.  J.  Manwaring 
Baines's  Historic  Hastings  (Hastings:  F.  J.  Parsons,  1955)  is  modelled 
upon  a  different  plan.  The  author  disclaims  in  his  preface  that  he  has 
written  a  history,  *  though  at  times  it  may  seem  perilously  like  it  *.  His 
forty-four  chapters  are  arranged  by  subjects  which  seem  to  cover  between 
them  the  entire  range  of  Hastings  history.  Each  chapter  is  closely 
written,  packed  with  information  drawn  from  hitherto  unused  sources, 
and  every  statement  is  vouched  for.  There  are  full  notes  to  each  chapter, 
and  a  number  of  useftil  Appendices.  The  whole  book  is  sumptuously 
produced  with  about  a  hundred  beautiful  illustrations  taken  from  old 
drawings,  lithographs,  and  photographs,  and  there  are  many  good  maps. 
For  the  author,  who  is  the  curator  of  the  Hastings  Museums,  this  book 
is  evidently  the  fruit  of  many  years  of  affectionate  labour.  Natives 
of  Hastings  will  rightly  delight  in  his  pages,  and  the  rest  of  us,  who  cannot 
yet  appreciate  all  the  local  detail,  will  find  a  great  deal  that  is  rewarding 
to  our  special  interests.  Historic  Hastings^  for  all  Mr.  Baines's  modest 
disclaimer  to  be  an  historian,  is  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  best  of  the 
town  histories  of  the  nineteenth  century.  W.  G.  Hoskins. 


The  library  of  the  dukes  of  Milan  held  a  prominent  position  among 
Renaissance  collections  of  books.  Petrarch's  own  library  went  to  form 
part  of  it.  Moreover,  the  dukes  of  Milan  were  enthusiastic  patrons  of 
humanists  and  a  considerable  amoimt  of  humanist  literature  went  to 
swell  its  shelves.  The  library,  which  was  housed  in  the  castle  of  Pavia, 
was  eventually  removed  to  France  by  Louis  XII,  with  the  result  that  a 
considerable  section  of  it  is  now  in  Paris  at  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale. 
The  fifteenth  century  catalogues  of  the  library  were  published  during 
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the  last  century  by  D'Adda  and  Mazzatinti,  and  D'Adda  has  also  printed 
a  considerable  number  of  documents  connected  with  its  history.  Much 
remained,  however,  still  to  be  done  on  the  contents  and  history  of  the 
library.  Thanks  now  to  the  learning  and  industry  of  Mile.  E.  Pellegrin, 
the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  have  been  very  considerably  narrowed. 
But  her  book.  La  biblhtbique  des  Visconti  et  des  Sfon^a  dues  de  Milan  au 
XK*  stick  (Publications  de  I'lnstitut  de  R6cherche  et  d'Histoirc 
des  Textes,  v;  Paris,  Centre  National  de  la  Recherche  Sdentifique, 
i955)>  is  not  solely  of  interest  to  those  seeking  information  on  the 
Visconti  volumes.  Any  student  of  medieval  or  Renaissance  literature 
will  also  find  Mile.  Pellegrin's  book  a  most  valuable  instrument,  for  she 
has  not  only  identified  all  the  surviving  items  entered  in  the  old  cata- 
logues, but  has  also  given  us  a  mass  of  bibliographical  information 
concerning  all  the  texts  which  are  mentioned  in  them.  Moreover,  she 
has  given  us  an  up-to-date  history  of  the  library  and  several  useful 
appendices  dealing  with  such  topics  as  manuscripts  not  entered  in  the 
inventories,  the  illuminated  charters  of  the  dukes  of  Milan,  etc.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  give  a  good  account  of  the  great  wealth  of  the 
Pavia  library  in  a  few  words.  Students  of  early  humanism  will  certainly 
be  interested  by  the  presence  in  it  of  writings  by  Lovato  and  Geri  d'Arezzo 
and  of  Petrarch's  Greek  manuscripts  of  Homer  and  Plato,  all  items  im- 
fortunately  no  longer  extant,  while  those  interested  in  medieval  Latin 
writings  will  also  find  a  wealth  of  information  about  many  of  such  texts. 
It  is  a  pity  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  include  any  plates  and  that 
no  appendices  were  given  about  scribes,  illuminators,  and  binders  who 
are  known  to  have  worked  for  the  Visconti  and  the  Sforza.  What 
Mile.  Pellegrin  has  given  us  is,  however,  more  than  enough  to  make 
scholars  deeply  indebted  to  her,  for  throwing  so  much  new  light  on 
this  great  Renaissance  collection  and  for  giving  us  such  a  useful  biblio- 
graphical instrument.  R.  Weiss. 


Professor  B.  L.  Ullman  has  collected  in  his  impressive  volume  of 
Studies  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  (Rome,  Edizioni  di  Storia  e  Letteratura 
^95  5)>  ^  very  useful  selection  of  his  most  important  essays  on  late  medieval 
and  Renaissance  subjects.  To  these  he  has  also  added  ten  new  ones 
hitherto  unpublished,  while  the  old  ones  have  been  thoroughly  revised 
and  made  up-to-date.  Papers  reprinted  here  range  from  the  extremely 
important  study  on  Jeremias  de  Montagnone  and  Catullus,  which  first 
appeared  in  1910,  to  essays  published  as  late  as  1954,  such  as  his  article 
dealing  with  the  library  of  the  Sorbonne  and  its  links  with  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  Other  essays  reappearing  in  a  revised  version  include  the 
one  on  the  origins  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  this  being  a  study  well 
worthy  of  careful  consideration  by  anyone  interested  in  this  terribly 
complex  subject.  Petrarch  students  will  welcome  here  the  new  edition 
of  the  essays  on  Petrarch's  favourite  books  and  on  the  Vatican  manuscript 
of  the  De  vita  solitaria  and  read  with  interest  a  new  study  dealing  with 
that  humanist's  acquaintance  with  the  poems  of  Catullus,  TibuUus, 
and  Propertius,  which  adds  important  material  to  Bosco's  fundamental 
article  in  the  1942  volume  of  the  Giomale  Storico  della  Letteratura  Italiana. 
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No  one  dealing  with  the  letters  of  Coluccio  Salutati  will  be  able  to  over- 
look Professor  Ullman's  observations  on  these  letters  now  appearing 
here  for  the  first  time.  Other  humanists  studied  in  the  new  essays 
include  Filippo  ViUani,  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  Poggio,  Leonardo  Bruni, 
Nicholas  of  Cues,  and  Pomponio  Leto.  Nor  should  one  omit  from 
mentioning  the  essay  on  the  *  Codices  Maffeiani ',  which  deals  with  the 
manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Maffei  family  during  the  Renaissance. 
Students  of  English  humanism  will  welcome  here  the  presence  of  a 
much  enlarged  version  of  the  essay  on  the  manuscripts  of  Humphrey, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  which  first  appeared  in  this  Revdsw  in  1937.  This 
essay  includes  some  very  important  additions.  Further  examination  of 
MS.  Urb.  lat.  694  of  the  Vatican  Library  enabled  Professor  Ullman  to 
ascertain  that  this  volume  was  presented  to  Duke  Humphrey  by  another 
Englishman  interested  in  humanism,  namely,  Andrew  Holes,  arch- 
deacon of  Wells,  who  had  probably  acquired  the  book  in  Florence. 
New  light  is  brought  out  here  on  Guillaume  Erard,  who  presented 
the  duke  with  the  copy  of  the  letters  of  Nicholas  de  Clemanges  now  in 
the  Bodleian.  Another  welcome  addition  is  the  list  of  manuscripts 
formerly  in  Duke  Humphrey's  library,  to  which  should,  however,  be 
added  the  following:  MSS.  Scaliger  Hebr.  8  of  Leiden  University  Library, 
6927-8  of  the  Brussels  Royal  Library,  Lat.  10209  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  of  Paris,  and  perhaps  Arc.  L.  40-2 — ^L  26  of  Sion  College, 
London.  One  may  hardly  end  without  expressing  one's  delight  at 
finding  collected  here  a  group  of  essays  certainly  without  rivals 
among  any  collection  of  the  kind  published  since  the  war  and  which 
will  be  constantly  needed  by  students  investigating  into  the  fields  dealt 
with  by  Professor  Ullman.  R.  Weiss. 


The  account  book  which  Miss  K.  L.  Wood-Legh  has  edited  under 
the  title  A  Small  Household  oj the  XVth  Century  (Manchester:  University 
Press,  1956)  is  not  that  of  a  family  but,  as  is  indicated  by  the  sub-title, 
records  the  expenditure  of  the  two  chaplains  attached  to  the  chantry 
in  Bridport  founded  in  1361  by  John  Munden.  As  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  commissioner  for  the  monastery  of  Abbotsbury,  he  believed,  as 
Miss  Wood-Legh  points  out  in  her  admirable  Introduction,  that  the 
efficient  ruxming  of  such  an  institution  could  be  enhanced  by  supervision 
by  the  local  municipal  authorities;  a  point  of  view  not  without  interest 
in  itself,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  later  historians,  providing  accounts 
such  as  this  little  book  which  has  fortvmately  survived,  containing,  for  the 
years  1453-^0,  details  of  the  domestic  expenditure  of  the  chaplains. 
Inevitably  those  details  will  be  pronounced  disappointing  by  those  who 
desire  information  the  book  does  not  give.  There  must  have  been  other 
supplementary  records  which  have  disappeared.  Also,  what  is  too 
easily  forgotten,  a  keeper  of  accounts  assumed  knowledge  in  those 
for  whom  they  were  kept — knowledge  denied  to  those  who  come  after. 
The  income  of  the  chantry  save  for  one  vague  statement  is  not  shown, 
nor  what  the  chaplains  had  to  spend.  Details  of  upkeep  are  not  always 
complete.  The  most  informative  section  is  comprised  in  the  food 
accounts,  for  the  chaplains  themselves,  for  the  workmen  who  frequently 
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ate  at  their  table  and  for  the  strangers,  extrami^  to  whom  hospitality 
was  given.  From  the  entries  Miss  Wood-Legh  has  built  up  widi  skill 
and  learning  a  picture  of  the  daily  economy  of  the  two  priests,  figures 
mute  more  often  than  not  in  the  economic  story. 

Gladts  Soorr  Thomson. 


In  a  538-page  study,  completed  by  a  bibliography  of  imposing  size, 
an  iconography,  and  four  genealogical  tables  (but  no  index),  M.  Philippe 
Erlanger  embodies  what  can  be  learnt,  of  Diane  de  Poitiers  (Paris: 
Gallimard,  1955)  from  the  standard  sources  and  from  modem  historical 
works.  Diane's  political  r61e  in  the  reign  of  Henry  U  is,  if  not  over- 
stated, at  least  somewhat  over-dramatized:  a  '  biographie  s^rieuse ' 
devoted  to  this  subject  excuses  and  perhaps  demands  some  such  distortion. 
This  treatment,  however,  brings  out  the  more  relentlessly  all  in  her 
character  that  was  calculating,  rapacious  and  vindictive,  and  includes 
some  shrewd  analysis  of  motive  (e.g.  the  grounds  for  her  hostility  to  the 
Huguenots,  pp.  160  and  261-3).  Bven  her  patronage  of  the  arts  here 
appears  no  more  than  a  subde  form  of  self-advertisement,  a  contrivance 
for  dazzling  the  world  into  seeing  her  in  a  perpetual  state  of  apotheosis 
as  the  divine  huntress.  Thus  her  connoisseurship  of  books — possibly 
a  disinterested  taste — ^is  mentioned  only  in  a  footnote  (p.  239)  with  a  single 
reference,  to  M.  Porcher's  article  (to  which  could  be  added  the  paper 
'  Diane  de  Poitiers  and  her  books '  by  G.  H.  Bushnell  in  The  Ubrary 
(4th  series),  vii  (1926-7),  pp.  283-302).  The  records  of  Diane's  appear- 
ance, manner  and  style  of  dress  are,  on  the  other  hand,  examined  and 
interpreted  with  great  care  and  perceptiveness :  from  this  angle  M. 
Erlanger  illuminates  not  only  her  career  but  developments  in  art,  fiishion, 
and  manners  at  the  French  court  which  at  once  explain  and  reflect  her 
ascendancy.  The  proj cct  of  including  a  complete  iconography  among  the 
Sources  of  the  book  is  therefore  an  admirable  one.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  items  of  this  list  (pp.  360-72)  are  not  co-ordinated  with  the  rele- 
vant discussions  in  the  text  or  with  the  illustrations  by  any  cross-references ; 
an  important  passage  in  the  text  (p.  102)  can  refer  in  a  footnote  only  to 
*  un  dessin  conserve  a  Chantilly  '  without  further  detail,  there  is  no  list 
of  the  four  illustrations  in  the  book  and  a  fifth  is  reproduced  only  on 
the  outer  cover  of  the  volume  (which  is  paper-bound)  without  any 
caption  or  explanation  elsewhere  at  all.  The  usefulness  of  the  icono- 
graphy itself  would  also  be  increased  by  specific  instead  of  general 
references  to  standard  works  like  Dimier,  by  consistent  provision  of 
catalogue-  or  inventory-numbers  (e.g.  for  the  four  Chantilly  drawings 
listed  on  p.  362),  and  the  usual  particulars  of  the  measurements  and  of 
the  medium  employed,  to  facilitate  identification  with  the  actual  work  of 
art  recorded.  In  a  few  cases  full  account  has  not  been  taken  of  recent 
publications;  Professor  Anthony  Blunt's  Art  and  architecture  in  Frana 
ijoo  to  lyoo  (1953)  takes  discussion  a  stage  further  on  several  works 
inspired  by  Diane,  notably  (p.  76  and  nn.  122-4)  on  those  formerly 
attributed  to  Jean  Goujon,  listed  by  M.  Erlanger  on  page  369  under  the 
heading  sctdptwres  and  considered  by  him  on  page  241  in  the  text.  M.  Jean 
Adh^mar's  French  drawing  of  the  XVIth  century  (1955)  no  doubt  appeared 
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too  late  for  inclusion;  it  shows  the  Diana  of  Anet  in  the  cabinet  des 
desstns  at  the  Louvre  (plate  36)  which  should  perhaps  be  added  to  the 
portraits  supposis  under  the  heading  Diane  cbasseresse  (pp.  363  et  seq,\ 
as  well  as  a  fine  reproduction  of  the  Clouet  drawing  of  Diane  (plate  5 1) 
about   1550,  numbered  392  in  the  Mus^e  Cond6  at  Chantilly. 

Elizabeth  Armstrong. 


The  social  and  economic  aspects  of  war  are  rightly  attracting  more 
attention  from  historians.  The  most  recent  example  of  this  interest  is 
Mr.  Fritz  Redlich's  essay  De  Praeda  Militari :  L/m ting  and  Booty y  ijoo-iSij 
{Vierteljabrscbaft  fiir  Social-  und  Wirtschafts^scbicbtty  Beiheft  39;  Wies- 
baden: F.  Steiner,  1956).  The  79  pages  of  Mr.  Redlich's  study  are 
limited  to  land  warfare.  He  sees  the  origin  of  looting  in  what  he  terms 
*  European  feuding ',  or  private  warfare.  This  question  and  the  accept- 
ance .by  jurists  of  the  legality  of  booty  are  first  very  sketchily  discussed. 
The  author  then  deals  in  turn  with  the  regulation  of  looting  in  codes  and 
articles  of  war  in  his  period,  the  practice  of  spoiling  civilians,  official  or 
army  booty  and  ransoming  of  prisoners,  spoils  and  levies  from  subject 
territory  by  Governments,  and  the  economic  consequences  of  looting. 
His  final  chapter  deals  with  the  eighteenth  century,  when  a  change  came 
over  the  general  attitude  to  spoils  of  war:  this  was,  he  argues,  due  not 
to  an  advance  by  intellectuals,  but  by  the  soldiers  themselves  who  aban- 
doned booty  as  being  against  their  own  enlightened  self-interest.  This 
last  chapter  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  Mr.  Redlich's  work, 
though  throughout  he  has  made  very  good  use  of  the  lawyers  and  the 
printed  codes.  His  work  is  inadequate  on  two  grounds :  its  scope  is 
both  too  narrow  and  too  large.  Too  narrow,  because  for  no  obvious 
reason  he  begins  at  1500,  whereas  a  little  study  would  have  shown  that 
many  of  the  practices  he  regards  as  typical  of  the  sixteenth  century  are 
just  as  much  accepted  in  the  fourteenth.  Too  broad,  because  the  topics 
he  hurries  over  touch  on  enormous  questions  which  he  has  no  room 
adequately  to  discuss:  the  structure  and  control  of  armies,  the  social 
composition  of  combatant  groups  at  various  times,  the  nature  of  inter- 
national disputes  and  the  evolution  of  contemporary  economic  doctrine; 
properly  to  deal  with  the  subject  as  treated  by  Mr.  Redlich  would  need 
an  enormous  amount  of  research  and  a  vast  book.  Such  a  book  we  must 
hope  Mr.  Redlich  may  one  day  give  us,  for  the  historians  of  war  in  the 
past  have  almost  totally  neglected  this  aspect  of  their  subject  and  deal 
almost  entirely  with  the  size  of  armies  and  military  tactics.  There  are  a 
number  of  recent  British  and  French  studies  which  Mr.  Redlich  has 
missed  in  his  otherwise  laborious  survey  of  secondary  material. 

Denys  Hay. 


Following  up  his  book  on  the  sixteenth  century  as  viewed  by  the 
Venetian  ambassadors  Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara  has  now  focused  his  attention 
on  to  Gasparo  Contarini  and  offers  the  public  an  account  of  his  various 
missions  in  a  littte  volume  which  has  similarly  been  translated  into 
French    from    the  original  Spanish — Gasparo  Contarini  et  ses  missions^ 
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translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Francis  de  Miomandre  (Paris:  Albin 
Michel,  1956).  It  is  a  work  of  vulgarh(ati<m  in  which  Contarini's  own 
accounts  of  his  diplomatic  activities  and  of  the  countries  he  visited, 
given  in  his  KiliK^toni  to  the  Venetian  Senate  and  in  his  correspondence,  arc 
summarized  and  interwoven  with  a  running  commentary  from  the  author. 
Contarini's  mission  to  Charles  V  in  Germany,  the  Low  Countries, 
England  and  Spain  from  15  21  to  1526,  his  mission  to  Clement  VII  at 
Bologna  in  1 5  29,  his  elevation  to  the  cardinalate  in  1535  and  his  work  at 
the  famous  Ratisbon  conference  of  1541  form  the  main  topics.  The 
last  subject  occupies  about  a  fifth  of  the  book.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
general  reader  will  get  a  good  impression  of  Contarini's  character  and 
abilities,  but  this  book  has  not  much  to  offer  the  professional  historian. 
The  treatment  of  Contarini's  religious  views  suffers  from  the  author's 
apparent  lack  of  acquaintance  with  Professor  Hubert  Jedin's  important 
article  *  Ein  "  Turmerlebnis  "  des  jungen  Contarini '  (Historisches  Jabrbticby 
195 1)  which  has  thrown  a  flood  of  new  light  on  Contarini's  spiritual 
development  and  ideas.  A  number  of  oddities  of  different  sorts  mar  the 
text  and  detract  from  the  appearance  of  exact  scholarship :  e,g,  Brande- 
bourg  (!)  for  Brandenbourg  (throughout),  Gropp^er  for  Groppcr 
(throughout),    Consilium,   etc.   de    emnendanda  ecdesia  (throughout), 

*  le  statu  quo  ante  '  (p.  155),  *  chef  as  a  translation  of*  chiave  '  (p.  90), 

*  irritum  '  translated  as  '  en  dehors  du  rite  ',  Contarini's  own  Italian  form 
for  Hesse — Assia — retained  in  the  French  text,  likewise  Magtmce  for 
Mayence  (Maintz),  et  altera  similia.  On  page  28,  the  author,  I  think, 
confuses  ecclesiastical  excommunication  with  being  put  to  the  Ban  of  the 
Empire.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  (of  Bourges)  was  never  ofHcially 
accepted  as  valid  by  the  papacy,  as  asserted  on  page  89.  On  page  190 
the  references  to  the  Mass  as  on  Good  Friday  should  be  Easter  Monday. 
Though  Dittrich's  Kigesten  [cited  as  Kigenster]  und  Brief e  is  included,  it  is 
surprising  to  find  his  massive  monograph  on  Contarini,  which  still 
holds  the  field  as  the  main  standard  work  on  the  Cardinal,  absent 
from  the  list  of  works  consulted.  H.  O.  Evennett. 


When  Knox  thundered  against  the  monstrous  regiment  of  women, 
he  was  speaking  in  a  century  which  had  seen  more  women  rulers  than 
any  other  in  European  history.  To  an  historian  without  Knox's  miso- 
gynist prejudices,  the  political  record  of  these  women  does  not  appear 
very  markedly  more  monstrous  than  that  of  their  male  contemporaries, 
many  of  whom  were  more  foolish  than  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  or  more 
wicked  than  Catherine  de  Medici,  and  few  of  whom  could  match  Eliza- 
beth I  in  political  sagacity.  In  a  predominantly  masculine  and  military 
political  world,  however,  women  rulers  were  at  a  real  disadvantage. 
None  knew  this  better  than  Mary  of  Habsburg,  queen  of  Hungary  and, 
after  her  husband's  death  at  the  battle  of  Mohacz,  for  twenty-four  years 
regent  of  the  Netherlands  for  her  brother,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  She 
had  undertaken  the  regency  much  against  her  will,  and  only  at  the  most 
urgent  request  of  her  brother  did  she  continue  it  until  he  himself  resigned 
in  1555.  Charles  knew  well  her  worth.  She  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
intelligent  of  all  the  sixteenth-century  Habsburgs.     Her  devotion  to  her 
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dynasty  and  to  the  country  she  ruled  was  absolute  and  without  the 
slightest  taint  of  personal  ambition.  What  other  ruler,  resigning  with 
full  honours,  has  ever  publicly  asked  his  subjects  for  forgiveness  for  his 
errors?  But  Mary  was  not  popular.  She  had  little  of  the  feminine 
charm  which  was  such  a  powerful  weapon  in  Elizabeth's  political 
armoury.  She  did  not  write  poetry,  nor  did  she  make  her  court  into  a 
centre  of  Renaissance  culture,  like  her  aunt  and  predecessor  in  the  regency 
of  the  Netherlands,  Margaret  of  Austria.  After  her  happy  marriage  to 
Louis  n  of  Hungary  and  her  early  widowhood,  her  life  was  singularly 
unromantic.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  historians  have  for  so  long 
neglected  her.  Recently,  however,  there  have  been  two  excellent  semi- 
popular  biographies  of  this  remarkable  woman.  Dr.  Jane  de  longh's 
Maria  van  Hongarije  (195 1)  is,  I  believe,  to  appear  in  English.  Madame 
Ghislaine  de  Boom's  Marie  de  Hongrie  (Brussels,  La  Renaissance  du  Livre, 
1956)  is  shorter  but  equally  well-written  and  no  less  scholarly.  It  is 
based  mostly  on  published  sources,  but  Mme.  de  Boom  appears  to  have 
used  also  the  manuscript  collections  of  Mary's  political  correspondence 
at  Brussels,  Paris  and  Lille.  Her  book  fills  a  definite  need;  and  it  is  no 
criticism  of  the  author  to  say  that  Mary  of  Hungary  deserves  a  full-scale, 
documented  biography  to  do  full  justice  to  her  personality  and  states- 
manship. H.  G.  KOENIGSBERGER. 


Were  it  nor  for  the  letters  and  journals  of  foreign  travellers  the 
student  of  oriental  history  would  at  times  be  faced  with  a  formidable 
task.  This  is  especially  true  of  India  during  the  Hindu  period  when 
the  Brahmans,  engrossed  in  metaphysical  speculation,  left  little  in  the 
nature  of  historical  annals.  Thus  the  evidence  of  Megasthenes,  the 
Greek  ambassador,  throws  much  light  on  the  reign  of  Chandragupta 
Maurya,  and  the  account  of  Hiuen  Tsang,  the  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrim 
who  visited  India  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century  a.d.,  serves 
as  a  useful  corrective  to  the  panegyrical  Harshacharita  of  the  court  poet 
Bana.  The  court  historians  of  Muslim  India  were  also  prone  to  exag- 
gerate the  merits  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  For  an  unbiased  and 
critical  assessment  of  the  Jesuit  evidence  the  student  can  be  safely 
recommended  to  consult  Father  John  Correia-Afonso's  Jesuit  Ijetters  and 
Indian  Historj  (Indian  Historical  Research  Institute,  St.  Xavier's  Q)llege, 
Bombay,  1955).  In  this  valuable  book  the  author  examines  the  nature 
of  the  letters  written  by  Jesuit  missionaries  in  India  from  the  arrival  of 
Francis  Xavier,  in  1542,  to  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuit  order  in  1773. 
The  original  manuscripts  have  been  preserved  in  Rome,  Lisbon,  Goa 
and  London.  Unfortunately  the  lack  of  good  catalogues  hampers 
investigation  of  the  Lisbon  archives.  The  author  also  assesses  the 
value  of  the  Jesuit  histories  based  on  the  Jesuit  letters.  It  is  impossible 
to  ignore,  as  so  many  historians  have  done,  the  Jesuit  sources  for  Indian 
history  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  Jesuit  fathers 
were  often  well  acquainted  with  Indian  languages  and  customs  and  sent 
to  theix  superiors  in  Europe  detailed  accounts  of  the  flora,  fauna,  ethno- 
graphy, religions,  customs,  traditions,  and  history  of  the  lands  where 
they  laboured.     For  many  reasons  access  to  these  accounts  has  been 
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difficult.  Jacobo  Fenicio's  Upro  da  Seita  dos  Indios  OrUntaiSy  although 
completed  in  1609,  was  not  published  until  the  twentieth  century.  (See 
the  scholarly  edition  of  Jarl  Qiarpentier,  Uppsala,  1933.)  Alessandro 
Valignano's  Historia  del  prindpioj  proff^esso  de  la  Compattia  de  Jesus  en  las 
Indias  Orientales  (ij 42-64)  was  not  published  in  its  complete  form  until 
1944.  The  Historia  do  Malavar  of  Diogo  Gon9alves,  written  in  161 5, 
has  never  been  published.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Persian 
sources  for  the  last  ten  years  of  Akbar's  reign  are  of  little  historical 
value,  some  idea  will  be  obtained  of  the  importance  of  the  Jesuit  reports 
for  any  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  this  period.  Their  testimony, 
like  the  general  body  of  European  evidence,  serves  as  a  useful  corrective 
to  the  official  historians  so  prone  to  eulogistic  descriptions  of  the  activities 
of  contemporary  monarchs.  Badaoni,  a  stern  and  orthodox  Sunni  who 
denoimces  Akbar's  eclecticism,  is  an  exception.  Again,  the  Jesuit 
fathers,  unlike  Hawkins  and  other  rough  sailors  of  the  period,  were 
cultured  men  and  skilled  observers.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  truth,  it  is  always  necessary  to  take  their  religious  and 
political  views  into  consideration,  for  not  only  did  they  represent  the 
forces  of  the  Counter-Reformation,  but  they  were  also  leaders  of  deputa- 
tions from  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Goa.  It  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  they  were  not  casual  travellers  but  men  who  came  into  the 
closest  contact  with  Akbar  and  Jahangir  and  had  unrivalled  opportunities 
for  observation.  In  addition  to  the  volume  under  review  the  student 
should  consult  Edward  Maclagan's  The  Jesuits  and  the  Great  Moffd  (1932); 
and  C.  H.  Payne's  two  volumes,  Akbar  and  the  Jesuits  (1926)  and  Jaianffr 
and  the  Jesuits  (1930).  C.  C.  Davies. 


Detective  work  into  the  mysterious  deaths  of  imprisoned  princes  are 
in  great  fashion;  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  old  and  well-loved 
mystery  of  Don  Carlos  should  provide  the  subject  of  a  book  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Belgian  vulgarisateur.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  Mme.  Ghislaine 
de  Boom's  Don  Carlos y  rhiritier  de  Jeanne  la  Folle  (Brussels:  Office  de 
Publicite,  S.A.,  1955),  that  it  does  not  attempt  a  sensational  interpretation 
of  the  tragedy  of  Philip  IPs  unhappy  son.  Such  interpretations  were,  in 
fact,  whispered  in  Spain  within  a  few  days  of  the  Infante's  death,  on 
24  July  1568.  *  The  prynce  of  Spayne  dyed  .  .  .  not  without  great 
suspytion  of  a  taste ',  the  English  ambassador,  John  Man,  wrote  to 
Cecil  on  5  August.^  In  his  famous  Apology  of  15  81,  William  the  Silent 
accused  Philip  II  of  having  murdered  both  his  son  and  his  third  wife, 
Elizabeth  of  Valois.  Antonio  Perez,  perhaps  with  his  own  experience 
in  mind,  introduced  the  Inquisition  into  the  story,  and  a  succession  of 
romantic  plays  and  operas,  culminating  in  Schiller's  and  Verdi's  version 
of  a  love  affair  between  Don  Carlos  and  his  step-mother,  Elizabeth  of 
Valois,  produced  the  final  and  most  wide-spread  misconception  of  this 
episode.  Even  the  most  recent  Spanish  writer  on  this  subject,  P.  A. 
Bleye,  in  the  Diccionario  de  Historia  de  Espana  (1952)  inclines  towards  the 
view  that  Philip  II  had  a  slow  poison  administered  to  his  son.  Char- 
acteristically, this  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  the  greatness  of  Philip  II. 

*  Calendar  of  State  Papers  Fortig^  gives  the  date  of  the  letter  as  6  August. 
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Despite  a  somewhat  novelettish  style  and  the  absence  of  footnotes  Mme. 
de  Boom's  short  book  is  a  serious  and  successful  attempt  to  clear  up  the 
mystery  on  the  basis  of  all  available  published,  and  of  some  manuscript, 
material.     All  the  worst  and  most  sinister  characteristics  in  the  heredity 
of  the  Trastamara  and  the  Habsburgs  seem  to  have  combined  in  Don 
Carlos  to  produce  a  sickly,  gluttonous,  sadistic  megalomaniac.     Girlos 
repaid  his  father's  indulgence  with  a  mortal  hatred.     All  attempts  to 
introduce  him  to  political  responsibility  through  membership  of  the 
king's  coimcils  served  only  to  show  his  complete  incapacity  for  such 
responsibility  while  at  the  same  time  inflaming  his  boundless  ambition. 
It  appears  that  Philip  gradually  came  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
his  son's  succession  would  be  disastrous  for  the  monarchy  and  its  subjects. 
When  the  Infante  finally  indulged  in  a  hopelessly  incompetent  plot  to 
escape  from  Spain  and  promised  his  imcle,  Don  John  of  Austria,  the 
Spanish  dominions  of  Italy,  the  king  had  no  choice  but  to  arrest  his  son. 
Within  six  months  he  was  dead;    his  habit  of  sleeping  on  ice  in  his 
stifling  prison  and  his  even  more  exaggerated  gluttony  can  well  be 
regarded  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  collapse  of  such  a  weak  body. 
Philip  did  nothing  to  prevent  such  excesses,  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence 
whatever  that  Girlos  was  either  poisoned  or  beheaded.     Philip  II  was 
certainly  capable  of  murder :  there  is  no  doubt  about  his  direct  guilt  in 
the  deaths  of  Montigny  and  Escobedo.     But  the  case  of  his  son  was  very 
different.     There  was  a  good  precedent  for  the  permanent  imprisonment 
of  an  insane  member  of  the  family  in  the  case  of  his  grandmodier,  Juana, 
and  it  had  proved  sufficiently  effective  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
country.    While  Mme.  de  Boom  has  no  doubts  about  the  natural  causes 
of  Don  Girlos's  death  she  still,  in  my  opinion,  misjudges  Philip's  motives 
and  behaviour.     Even  by  her  own  showing  he  was  not  his  son's  *  judge 
and  hangman  ',  nor  was  his  conduct  actuated  only  by  cold  reason  of  state 
or  the  *  exigences  de  son  impitoyable  politique  '.     No  responsible  ruler 
could  allow  his  subjects  to  be  delivered  to  the  rule  of  a  man  like  Don 
Carlos.     Nor  did  Philip's  characteristic  cold  and  dignified  public  be- 
haviour show  an  *  insensibility  inhumaine  '.     The  one  person  who  could 
know  his  real  feelings,  Eli2abeth  of  Valois,  wrote  to  the  French  ambassa- 
dor * ...  la  peine  en  laquelle  est  le  roy,  pour  avoir  este  contraint  de 
le  {i.e.  Don  Carlos)  tenir  et  mcttre  comme  il  le  tient,  m'ont  mise  de 
fa9on  que  j'ay  craint  de  ne  vous  le  savoir  compter  (conter)  comme 
j*eusse  vouler.  .  .  .'    There  was  a  tragedy  of  Don  Carlos;   but  it  was 
the  tragedy  of  the  father  rather  than  of  the  son. 

H.  G.  KOENIGSBERGER. 


The  records  which  throw  light  on  the  social  background  and  private 
lives  of  the  members  of  the  Religious  Orders  during  the  period  of  the 
penal  laws  are  only  gradually  being  published.  This  gives  a  special 
value  to  the  work  of  Father  Walter  Gumbley,  O.P.  on  Obituary  Notices 
of  the  English  Dominicans  IJJJ'-I9J2  (Blackfriars  Press:  1956).  It  is 
based  to  some  extent  on  Fr.  Raymund  Palmer's  Obituary  Notices  printed 
in  1884  and  on  the  material  that  he  left  in  manuscript.  The  notes  on  the 
English  Dominicans  who  died  before  1661  and  after  1880  are  entirely 
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fresh.  Fr.  Gumbley  has  contributed  a  scholarly  preface  detailing  the 
history  of  the  English  Dominicans  since  1555.  The  book  sets  out  clearly 
the  work  of  Cardinal  Howard  and  of  those  who  followed  him.  The 
establishment  of  the  noviciate  at  Bornham  in  1657  marks  the  first  period 
during  which  an  area  of  recruitment  can  be  traced  and  the  profession  of 
Fr.  Thomas  Gibson  there  in  1673  marks  the  beginning  of  the  association 
with  the  Dominicans  of  the  North  Country  stocks  of  Gibson  of  Stone- 
croft,  Leadbitter  of  Wharmley  and  Low  Warden  and  Maltus  of  Harrogate. 
The  notes  on  these  families  are  of  value.  The  entry  in  1783  of  Fr. 
Raymund  Tuitc,  a  son  of  Robert  Tuite  of  Portman  Square,  a  West  India 
merchant,  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  wealthy  middle-class  families  which 
supported  the  proscribed  Faith.  The  entries  in  the  early  and  middle 
portions  of  the  nineteenth  century  give  many  interesting  details  of  the 
background  of  the  individual  Dominicans  during  those  years.  A  com- 
plete list  is  provided  of  the  private  chapels  served  by  the  province  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  These  included  those  belonging  to  the  Petres 
in  the  generation  before  that  family  became  Qsalpine.  The  London 
headquarters  of  the  Province  during  the  reign  of  George  I  and  George  11 
was  for  a  time  above  a  shop  in  Dean  Street,  Holborn  and  later  at  a  house 
in  Panton  Street  near  the  Haymarket.  Many  details  of  this  character 
are  set  out  through  the  volume.  It  adds  appreciably  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  community  during  the  period  of  its  greatest 
obscurity.  David  Mathkw. 


Mrs.  Margaret  Gay  Davies's  The  Enforcement  of  English  Apprenticeships 
1^6^-1642  (Harvard  University  Press;  London:  Cumberlege,  1956)  is 
a  model  of  careful  and  intelligent  scholarship.  The  subject  is  how,  and 
to  what  extent,  and  with  what  consequences,  the  seven-year  apprentice- 
ship clauses  in  the  Statute  of  Artificers  of  1563  were  enforced.  The 
theoretical  objectives  of  the  Act  were  apparently  the  preservation  of 
technical  standards,  the  restriction  of  entry  into  the  unstable  clothing 
trades,  and  a  check  upon  early  marriage  and  vagrancy.  To  discover  the 
effectiveness  of  these  clauses  Mrs.  Davies  has  made  the  most  detailed 
study  of  local  and  central  legal  records,  and  has  emerged  with  some 
conclusions  which  have  an  importance  far  greater  than  the  limited  scope 
of  the  title  might  suggest.  In  the  first  place  she  strips  another  veil  off 
the  conventional  picture  of  the  harmonious  and  efficient  enforcement  by 
central  and  local  powers  of  the  *  stacks  of  statutes  '  of  the  Tudor  era. 
Sir  John  Neale  recently  revealed  something  of  the  reality  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  jobbing  and  corruption  among  the  central  office-holders;  Mrs. 
Davies  brings  to  the  forefront  an  even  more  important  factor,  the  role 
of  the  professional  informer,  without  whose  always  unpopular  and  often 
unsavoury  activities  the  imposing  machinery  of  economic  (and  religious) 
regulations  could  hardly  have  worked  at  all.  It  is  fashionable  nowadays 
to  write  off  the  project  of  the  Court  of  Common  Weal  of  the  early  1 5  30's 
as  no  more  than  the  visionary  scheme  of  an  unimportant  crank.  In  view 
of  the  numerous  official  suggestions  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Davies  that  were 
brought  forward  subsequently  in  an  effort  to  provide  an  alternative  to  the 
paid  informer,  this  view  seems  ripe  for  reassessment.    Secondly,  Mrs. 
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Davies  attempts  to  correlate  the  statistical  evidence  for  prosecutions  with 
fluctuations  in  the  local  economy,  on  the  grounds  that  an  industrial 
boom  would  stimulate  both  evasion  and  prosperity  and  so  attract  the 
attentions  of  the  ever-prowling  informer.  Whether  this  argument  is 
sound  is  as  yet  uncertain,  but  if  the  method  were  to  be  tried  on  a  wider 
scale  it  might  offer  a  possibility  of  gaining  knowledge  of  local  industrial 
fluctuations  during  the  Eli2abethan  and  early  Stuart  periods.  Finally, 
Mrs.  Davies  concludes  that  the  effect  of  these  clauses  in  the  act  was 
virtually  negligible,  largely  because  the  apprenticeship  system  was  firnJy 
set  in  national  customs  and  needed  little  external  pressure  to  keep  it 
going.  Paradoxically,  their  ultimate  consequence  was  probably  liberal 
rather  than  restrictive,  since  the  power  of  local  vested  interests  to  crush 
competition  was  reduced  by  the  mere  fact  of  legislation  on  a  national 
scale.  It  seems  clear  that  it  is  from  such  detailed  politico-economic 
studies  based  on  legal  records  rather  than  from  more  conventional  works, 
that  real  progress  in  explaining  the  administrative  and  constitutional 
history  of  this  period  is  likely  to  come.  Lawrence  Stone. 


Anti-Puritan  Satire y  ijy2'i642y  by  William  P.  Holden  (London: 
Cumberlege,  for  Yale  University  Press,  1954),  will  prove  of  greater 
interest  to  the  student  of  English  than  of  history.  It  has  emerged  from 
an  impressively  extensive  reading  of  contemporary  writings  in  prose, 
verse,  and  plays,  in  the  course  of  which  passages  have  been  collected 
referring  to  puritans,  or  to  types  that  the  author  considers  to  be  puritan. 
A  preliminary  chapter,  entitled  *  the  evolving  pattern  of  religious  dis- 
pute ',  sets  the  controversial  religious  scene  in  what  the  historian  would 
be  inclined  to  describe  as  a  rather  pedestrian  way.  Then  follow  two  long 
sections  on  '  prose  and  verse  satire '  and  *  the  puritans  and  the  stage ', 
in  which  the  card-index  basis  of  the  research  is  all  too  obvious.  A  final 
chapter,  *  the  formula  of  moderation ',  attempts  to  draw  the  material 
together  in  some  general  reflections.  The  book  undoubtedly  achieves 
its  purpose  as  a  survey  of  the  extent  to  which  puritan  traits  were  sei2ed 
upon  as  satirical  material  for  the  professional  writers  of  the  time,  but  its 
structure  makes  for  rather  indigestible  reading  and  it  fails  to  be  as  helpful 
as  one  might  have  hoped  in  creating  a  conception  of  the  place  of  puritan- 
ism  in  society.  For  one  reason:  radical  Anglicans,  presbyterians  and 
sectaries  are  all  included — and  often  undifferentiated — in  this  very  unreal 
picture  of  *  the  Puritan  ' ;  yet  the  two  former  groups,  at  any  rate  for  much 
of  the  period  covered,  hated  Brownists,  Anabaptists  and  sectaries  in 
general  almost  as  cordially  as  high  Anglicans  did.  There  still  remains 
the  task  of  welding  the  material,  so  carefully  collected  by  the  author,  into 
a  fruitful  history  of  puritanism.  J.  E.  Neale. 


The  Poems  of  Richard  Corbett  (edited  by  J.  A.  W.  Bennett  and  H.  R. 
Trevor-Roper,  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1955)  contains  a  careful 
edition  of  the  verse  preceded  by  an  Introduction.  This  is  in  turn  divided 
into  a  series  of  notes  on  the  manuscripts  and  text  and  a  life  of  Bishop 
Corbctt,  which  occupies  some  thirty  pages.     The  account  provides  an 
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interesting  view  of  the  prelate  and  stresses  how  much  his  career  owed  to 
his  period  at  Qirist  Church  and  to  the  friendships  that  he  made  there. 
It  is  shown  that  he  belonged  to  the  outer  circles  of  the  G>urt  life  of 
James  I  and  that  he  was  always  remote  from  Charles  I's  preferences.  He 
owed  his  preferment  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  The  legends  of  his 
period  as  dean  of  Christ  Church  were  crystallized  by  Aubrey  in  his  Brief 
Uves  and  appear  to  be  substantially  accurate.  It  is  evident  that  Sir 
Thomas  Aylesbury  and  Sir  Francis  Stuart  were  his  constant  supporters 
and  that  they  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  circle  of  the  old  earl  of 
Nottingham.  As  a  very  minor  point,  the  Lord  Howard  of  EfBngham. 
described  on  page  114  as  Sir  Francis  Stuart's  brother-in-law,  was  in  fact 
his  sister's  step-son.  Similarly  there  is  a  slip  in  the  note  on  page  122 
which  attributes  Francis,  earl  of  Rutland  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
poems  seem  all  to  have  been  written  to  those  within  a  certain  circle  whose 
acquaintance  he  either  hoped  for  or  possessed.  This  is  natural  in  view 
of  the  circulation  of  the  poems  in  manuscript.  The  editors  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  verse  addressed  to  Lord  Nottingham's  family  circle.  The 
elegy  on  Lady  Haddington  is  an  example  of  one  of  Bishop  Corbett's 
rare  approaches  to  the  groupings  which  patronized  Ben  Jonson.  One 
of  the  few  instances  in  which  the  bishop  appears  to  have  embarked  upon 
a  general  theme  which  gave  exercise  to  other  writers  was  in  *  A  small 
Remembrance  of  the  great  King  of  Sweden '.  His  work  as  bishop, 
successively  of  Oxford  and  Norwich,  is  well  described  in  the  Introduction. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  at  ease  when  once  he  had  left 
his  deanery.  The  imusual  fact  is  that  he  should  have  ranked  as  one  of 
Archbishop  Laud's  supporters.  His  earlier  years  when  he  held  the 
deanery  of  Christ  Churdi  were,  perhaps,  of  more  general  interest.  Apart 
from  his  opposition  to  the  puritans,  he  was  open-minded.  Iter  Bonale 
has  a  number  of  touches  which  recall  the  country  life  like  *  It  was  the 
Market  and  the  Lecture-day '.  These  details  of  the  daily  round  are 
among  the  valuable  elements  in  his  writings.  The  poems  on  the  butler 
and  manciple  at  Christ  Church  build  up  our  knowledge  of  the  background 
of  the  life  in  the  university.  Dr.  Corbett's  success  as  an  amateur  balkd- 
singer  is  stressed  and  the  use  that  he  made  of  popular  tunes.  The  lines 
quoted  in  the  Introduction  (p.  xiv)  show  his  own  preferences  very  dearly. 

That  I  bad  sung  ]obn  Dory  in  my  youth 

Or  that  I  knew  the  day  when  I  could  chaunt 

Cbevy  and  Arthur  and  the  Stigit  of  Gaunt, 

The  editors  have  given  us  an  admirable  definitive  edition. 

David  Mathew. 


Dr.  James  Craigie's  edition  of  The  Poems  of  James  VI  of  Scotland^ 
vol.  i  (The  Scottish  Text  Society,  3rd  ser.,  vol.  22,  Edinburgh  and 
London:  William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  1955)  is  erudite,  elaborate  and 
definitive.  Dr.  Craigic,  as  always,  edits  with  great  learning  and  with 
careful  attention  to  detail.  This  volume  deals  only  with  the  king's  early 
poems  to  be  found  in  two  little  books,  his  Essayes  of  a  Prentise  in  the  Dipine 
Arte  of  Poesie  (1584)  and  his  Poeticall  Exercises  at  Vacant  Honres  (15  91). 
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Some  of  these  poems  are  also  printed  from  MS.  Bodley  165,  a  manuscript 
in  the  king's  hand  which  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  he  revised  his 
work  before  publication.  This  edition  is  more  important  for  literary 
than  for  general  history.  *  As  a  poet ',  says  Dr.  Craigie,  *  King  James 
belonged  wholly  to  the  Renaissance.'  He  ignored  the  older  Scottish 
poetSy  wished  to  introduce  the  poetic  doctrines  of  the  Renaissance 
into  Scotland,  and  *  by  his  encouragement  and  by  his  example  for  a  time 
brought  Scottish  poetry  back  into  the  main  stream  of  European  literature'. 
Dr.  Craigie  has  especial  praise  for  the  king's  prose  essay,  his  Scbort  Treatis$ 
amtiimng  some  Keulis  and  Cautelis  to  be  obseruit  and  escbewit  in  Scottis  Poesie, 
a  work  which  is  normally  regarded  as  a  school-boy's  exercise  but  which, 
in  Dr.  Craigie's  opinion,  was  a  serious  and  laudable  attempt  to  improve 
the  rather  formless  poetry  of  contemporary  Scotland  by  setting  forth 
fixed  rules  of  composition.  For  more  general  history  the  volume's 
principal  importance  lies  in  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  youth  and 
character  of  King  James  VI  and  I.  D.  H.  Willson. 


Professor  Alan  Simpson's  book,  Puritanism  in  Old  and  New  England 
(Gunbridge:  University  Press,  for  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1956), 
reprints  six  lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1954. 
They  must  have  been  entertaining  to  listen  to,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  they  have  been  printed.  The  quotations  are  familiar;  the  sources 
are  few;  the  ideas — the  good  ones,  at  least — are  those  of  Professors 
Woodhouse,  Haller,  and  Perry  Miller.  '  So  far  as  any  novelty  lay  in  the 
point  of  view ',  admits  Professor  Simpson,  *  it  was  to  be  foimd  in  the 
preoccupation  with  Puritanism  as  a  species  of  enthusiasm,  with  its  own 
sources  of  inspiration  and  frustration.'  This  novel  point  of  view,  he 
agrees,  was  a  commonplace  to  Hume,  Macaulay,  Guizot,  Gardiner,  and 
Firth.  Professor  Simpson's  intention  is  to  reassert  it  against  *  the 
modem  cult  for  economic  interpretations '  (p.  vii).  Those  are  brave 
words.  Since  Professor  Simpson  extends  his  definition  of  puritanism 
to  include  all  points  of  view  from  prcsbyterian  to  Quaker,  it  is  not 
difficult  for  him  to  deny  that  puritanism  was  the  property  of  a  single 
social  class.  But  alas:  when  he  comes  to  discuss  the  divisions  within 
puritanism  we  find  Professor  Simpson  distributing  social  labels  like  the 
worst  of  us.  *  Peers  and  very  rich  Puritans  '  were  '  the  backbone  of 
English  Presb3rterianism '  (p.  31;  r/*.  p.  69).  They  feared  that  religious 
toleration  would  end  '  the  obligation  of  the  lower  classes  to  stay  in  their 
places '  (p.  45).  The  sects  were  drawn  from  the  lower  classes  (p.  72). 
The  strength  of  millenarianism  came  from  the  common  people  (p.  77). 
The  puritan  character  '  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  worldly  success '  (p.  34). 
These  interpretations  are  striking  only  by  their  failure  to  live  up  to 
Professor  Simpson's  promises.  The  main  novelty — or  rather  restate- 
ment of  a  very  old-fashioned  view — ^is  a  resolute  refusal  to  see  any  logical 
connexion  between  the  religious  and  political  wings  of  the  parlia- 
mentarian cause  (pp.  62-5,  73),  and  an  exclusively  religious  explanation 
of  happenings  which  other  historians  describe  in  more  mundane  terms. 
There  are  some  good  things  in  the  book.  Those  who  have  not  read 
Professor  Perry  Miller's  magisterial  account  of  Mammon's  triumph  over 
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the  godly  preachers  in  late  seventeenth-century  New  England  may 
enjoy  Professor  Simpson's  precis  of  it.  There  are  clear,  if  over- 
simplified, summaries  of  the  outlook  of  the  various  puritan  groups.  But 
the  lectures  as  a  whole  add  nothing  to  our  understanding  of  their 
subject.  Christopher  Hill. 


A  good  deal  of  work  has  been  done  by  Dutch  historians  on  the  history 
of  the  considerable  Githolic  minority  left  in  the  United  Provinces  after 
the  revolt,  since  Professor  Geyl  observed  a  tendency  to  overlook  or  at 
least  underestimate  the  degree  to  which  Githolic  life  continued  in  the  new 
Protestant  State.  In  Rotterdam  the  Githolic  recovery  was  fairly  rapid 
during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  begun  and  sustained,  as 
in  Amsterdam,  by  a  steady  influx  of  immigrants  from  North  Brabant, 
Germany,  and  South  Holland,  most  of  whom  came  to  find  work  in  the 
town's  warehouses,  distilleries,  and  refineries,  or  in  various  trades  and, 
through  unemployment,  under-employment,  low  wages,  ill-health,  or 
bad  luck,  often  stood  in  need  of  assistance.  Poor-relief  in  the  town  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  Reformed  Church,  subject  to  certain  general 
conditions  set  down  by  the  town  government.  The  Church  was  reluctant 
to  accept  responsibility  for  the  Catholic  poor,  and  the  Catholic  community 
was  even  more  reluctant  to  see  its  poor,  many  of  whom  were  irregular 
communicants,  receive  relief  from  one  of  the  *  unlawful  sects  '.  In  1650, 
therefore,  a  number  of  Rotterdam's  most  influential  Catholics  established 
a  poor  exchange  to  supervise  and  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  the  four 
*  stations '  of  Oppert,  Paradijs,  Leeuwenstraat,  and  Steiger,  in  regard 
to  the  problem  of  Catholic  poverty.  The  relations  of  the  exchange 
with  the  town  government  and  the  poor-law  board  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  the  effect  upon  it  of  the  Utrecht  schism,  the  character  of  relief 
and  the  means  by  which  it  was  financed,  are  treated  in  detail  for  the  first 
time  by  Dr.  C.  W.  van  Voorst  van  Beest  in  De  Katholieke  Armem(prg  t$ 
Rotterdam  in  de  lye  ende  i8e  eeuw  ('s-Gravenhage :  Excelsior,  1 9  5  5 ),  a  doctoral 
dissertation  of  the  University  of  Leiden  based  on  a  wide  range  of  ecclesias- 
tical and  municipal  records.  On  the  whole  relations  between  the  Catholic 
poor-relief  organi2ation  and  secular  authority  were  good,  especially  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  changed  intellectual 
climate,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  greater  self-confidence  and  greater 
numerical  strength  of  the  Catholic  community.  Concessions  came  slowly 
for,  characteristically,  authority  preferred  to  connive  at  favours  rather  than 
grant  clearly  established  rights;  yet,  by  the  end  of  the  century.  Dr.  van 
Voort  van  Beest  concludes,  full  satisfaction  had  been  achieved  on  a 
number  of  important  matters,  relating  to  bequests,  exemption  from  certain 
excise  duties,  the  clarification  of  the  laws  of  collateral  succession,  and  burial 
costs.  Relations  with  the  poor-law  board  of  the  Reformed  Church  were 
perhaps  a  little  more  prickly  and  a  little  less  successfiil;  over  the  highly 
contentious  question  of  the  maintenance  of  the  survivors  of  a  mixed 
marriage,  for  example,  the  Reformed  Church  managed  to  carry  its  view 
of  a  combined  maintenance  over  the  Catholic  view  of  maintenance  by 
the  church  of  the  eldest  survivor.  Yet  in  the  long  run,  the  Catholics 
seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  arrangement,  judging  at  least  from 
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the  number  of  examples  of  successful  combined  maintenance.  Certainly 
the  disharmonies  were  no  greater  than  those  which  existed  among  Catholics 
themselves,  for  the  inevitable  result  of  schism  in  Rotterdam  was  the 
decentralization  of  poor-relief,  which  came  more  and  more  into  the  hands 
of  the  '  stations  ',  and  in  1792  the  discontinuance  of  the  poor  exchange. 
The  study  ofiers,  too,  some  information  of  more  general  interest;  thus 
an  analysis  of  the  financial  resources  of  Steiger  shows  a  considerable 
investment  in  non-English  foreign  fimds  after  1769,  especially  Austrian, 
Danish,  and  Russian,  while  the  lively  account  of  the  Spartan  conditions 
at  the  Steiger  orphanage,  typical  of  many  such  institutions  elsewhere, 
will  appeal  to  all  interested  in  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  There  is  only  one  criticism;  a  book  as  good  as  this  deserves 
an  index.  G.  C.  Gibbs. 


Archbishop  David  Mathew's  latest  volume,  Scotland  under  Cbarks  1 
(London:  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1955),  is  one  of  his  series  begim  in 
1933,  which  comprises  The  Celtic  Peopks  and  Renaissance  Europe^  The  Jacobean 
ylge  and  The  Age  of  Charles  7,  the  two  last  confined  to  English  affairs. 
The  author  describes  his  new  study  as  *  a  survey  of  life  in  Scotland 
during  the  first  sixteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I  and  ends  with  the 
king's  final  departure  from  Edinburgh  in  1641.'  The  first  chapter  on 
*  The  Scottish  Polity  '  is  followed  by  those  on  the  presbyterians,  Johnston 
of  Wariston,  Sir  Thomas  Hope  and  the  episcopalian  tradition.  A 
chapter  on  the  economic  background  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the 
social  and  economic  life  of  the  magnates  and  to  regional  surveys,  in- 
cluding the  state  of  Catholicism  in  the  north-east  and  in  the  Lowlands. 
French  influence  is  assessed,  and  chapters  on  Argyll,  Hamilton  and  Lennox, 
the  National  Covenant,  the  Glasgow  Assembly,  the  Scottish  army,  and 
the  character  of  the  conflict,  with  a  sketch  of  the  early  career  of  Montrose, 
conclude  the  volume.  There  is  no  general  economic  and  social  history  of 
Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  century.  This  is  a  severe  handicap  to 
Archbishop  Mathew,  who  has  not  infrequently  to  note  the  lack  of 
special  studies  necessary  for  his  survey.  Even  so,  he  does  not  always 
avail  himself  of  those  which  already  exist.  He  makes  no  mention  of  the 
Act  of  Revocation  whereby  Charles  threatened  to  deprive  the  nobility  of 
the  Church  lands  seized  at  the  Reformation,  though  he  refers  to  the 
nobles'  fears  of  deprivation.  Yet  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  James  Balfour,  a 
contemporary  annalist,  the  Act  was  *  the  ground  stone  of  all  the  mischief 
that  followed  after  '.  It  was  by  confirming  the  nobility  in  their  possession 
of  Church  lands  that  James  VI  had  succeeded,  as  no  Scottish  king  before 
him,  in  gaining  that  support  for  the  Crown  which  his  son  Charles  lost. 
Archbishop  Mathew  devotes  much  space  to  genealogy  and  family  relation- 
ships, an  important  factor  in  the  politics  of  a  small  country,  but  it  is  to  the 
neglect  of  other  essential  aspects.  Thus  a  chapter  of  twelve  pages  on  the 
economic  background  is  too  slight  a  treatment  of  a  basic  subject.  In  a 
general  survey  one  would  expect  to  find  treated  such  subjects  as  the  burghs 
and  burgess  life,  the  convention  of  royal  burghs,  the  Scottish  parliament, 
the  universities  and  education,  for  all  of  which  there  is  ample  material. 
The  volume  is  thus  neither  comprehensive  nor  suflSciently  detailed.    Such 
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as  it  is,  however,  it  contains  suggestive  and  original  points  of  view. 
Archbishop  Mathew  writes  more  sympathetically  of  the  presbyterians 
than  some  of  their  modem  critics.  In  the  ministers  he  finds  *  an  egali- 
tarian simplicity  and  a  touching  and  immediate  trust  in  God  that  are 
bound  to  make  a  strong  appeal '.  From  their  learning  they  derived  their 
innate  authority.  They  frequently  belonged  to  substantial  £unilies  and 
married  the  daughters  of  Lowland  gentry.  That  they  were  *  not  separated 
from  their  Hock  by  any  special  status  '  was  an  element  of  strength.  In 
'  the  Life  of  the  Magnates  '  he  draws  an  unusual  picture,  based  on  frequent 
quotations — a  characteristic  of  the  book — of  their  castles,  their  furnishings, 
libraries,  portraits,  gardens  and  orchards,  their  elaborate  funerals  and 
sumptuous  marriage  feasts — all  displaying  a  surprising  *  self-conscious 
civility '.  The  chapters  on  dthoUcism  are  informative,  and  that  on 
French  influence,  though  slight,  is  a  reminder  of  Franco-Scottish  relations 
apt  to  be  neglected.  There  was  a  constant  stream  of  Scottish  travellers 
to  France.  Scottish  ministers,  exiled  for  their  opposition  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical policy  of  the  Crown,  found  a  ready  welcome  in  the  Huguenot 
*  cities  of  refuge  *  and  filled  many  a  chair  in  the  Protestant  academies. 
Their  patrons,  Duplessis-Mornay  and  the  Due  de  Bouillon  were  *  house- 
hold names  in  Scotland '.  Henrt  W.  Meiklb. 


Culture  on  the  Moving  Frontier  (Bloomington :  Indiana  University  Press, 
195  5)  gives  an  account  of  the  processes  by  which  *  culture  *  was  brought 
to  American  frontier  communities  and  an  explanation  of  the  origins  of 
this  civilizing  impulse.  Its  author.  Dr.  Louis  B.  Wright,  is  director  of 
the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library  in  Washington,  D.C.  As  befits  such  an 
office,  he  stresses  the  European — and  especially  the  British — antecedents 
of  American  culture.  Dr.  Wright  believes  that  *  students  of  American 
history  should  begin  their  studies,  not  with  the  settlement  of  Jamestown, 
or  even  with  Raleigh's  abortive  attempts  at  colonization,  but  with  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  upheavals  in  Europe  that  began  in  the  late 
fifteenth  century.  .  .  .'  This,  he  thinks,  should  lead  them  to  consider 
how  what  became  the  United  States  was  formed  largely  in  the  moral  and 
social  image  of  seventeenth-century  Britain,  from  which  came  America's 
language,  law,  religions,  and  political  and  social  patterns.  Nor,  he 
maintains,  did  the  influence  of  Britain  end  with  the  American  Revolution. 
What  had  already  been  absorbed  continued  to  form  the  very  bhxic  of 
America  (whether  or  not  Americans  were  aware  of  it);  and  much  more 
was  absorbed  during  the  nineteenth  century,  through  British  literature 
and  other  influences.  Sixty  years  ago  this  view  would  have  seemed 
obvious,  even  trite.  But  since  then  Turner  and  his  followers  have 
decisively  altered  the  movement  of  American  historiography.  Turner's 
frontier  diesis  is  now  the  cliche,  and  Dr.  Wright's  lively  counter-argument 
has  an  air  of  almost  startling  novelty.  It  is  not  that  he  is  an  Anglophile 
(as  Americans  use  the  term),  but  rather  that  he  is  impatient  with  current 
fashions  in  American  historiography.  As  he  questions  the  en^hasis  on 
American  imiquencss,  so  he  implicitly  attacks  the  notion  of  the  frontier 
as  the  home  of  Daniel  Boones  and  Wild  Bill  Hickoks.  In  truth,  he 
contends,  the  Anglo-American  colonizing  spirit  was  remarkably  literate. 
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If  man  was  bom  &ee  on  the  frontier,  he  was  far  from  being  a  child  of 
nature,  and  tended  to  offer  up  himself — or  at  any  rate  his  wife  and  offspring 
— to  the  genteel  bondage  of  church  and  school,  college  and  lyceum. 
Dr.  Wright  explains  very  well  how  rapidly  and  how  pervasively  *  culture ' 
spread  to  the  west,  in  part  through  religious  groups  (which  in  turn 
established  educational  institutions — almost  too  many  of  them,  through 
sectarian  rivalry),  in  part  through  lyceum  and  other  lecture-systems, 
and  in  part  through  the  printed  word  (whether  in  the  form  of  libraries  or, 
more  widely,  through  the  newspaper  and  the  periodical).  The  culture 
thus  provided  was  not  perhaps  profound,  but  it  was  active  and  extensive. 
What  Dr.  Wright  says  needed  saying,  as  a  corrective  to  a  good  deal  of  rather 
tiresome  extravaganza  by  American  popular  writers.  There  is,  however, 
something  of  a  gap  between  the  how  and  the  why  of  his  book.  His 
description  of  the  civilizing  process  is  clear  and  convincing.  His 
explanation  of  British  origins,  while  a  useful  reminder,  is  in  a  sense 
unreal.  It  means  that  he  is  not  altogether  at  ease  in  analysing  the  role 
of  New  England  within  America,  or — more  generally — of  the  American 
East  in  relation  to  the  West.  In  much  of  the  process  that  he  outlines, 
the  immediate  American  sources  of  culture  were  more  important  to  the 
people  involved  than  was  the  recognition  of  their  first  sources.  Indeed, 
the  formation  of  American  nationality  in  the  new  territories  depended 
upon  a  degree  of  deliberate  chauvinism.  Americanness  had  to  be  stressed, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  unhistorical.  Europeans  cannot  understand 
American  history  imless  they  understand  this  sympathetically;  and  for 
this  reason  among  others  Dr.  Wright's  attractive  book  supplements 
rather  than  supplants  the  work  of  Frederick  Jackson  Turner. 

Marcus  Cunliffe. 


To  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  the  '  Atlantic  Civiliza- 
tion ',  Professor  William  L.  Sachse's  book.  The  Colonial  American  in 
Britain  (Madison:  University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1956)  ought  to  be  of 
great  interest,  for  the  Americans  who  came  to  Great  Britain  for  business 
or  pleasure  were  a  much  stronger  link  between  the  societies  on  this  and 
that  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  any  number  of  British  office-holders  or 
service  men  in  the  colonies.  Professor  Sachse  writes  with  enormous 
knowledge  of  even  the  byways  of  American  colonial  history;  the  re- 
ferences in  his  notes  offer  many  very  valuable  suggestions  for  further 
reading.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  some  interesting  things:  for  example, 
if  many  colonial  Anglicans  only  spent  in  England  a  few  weeks  for  their 
ordination  ceremonies,  these  lightning  visits  cannot  have  done  very  much 
to  introduce  or  maintain  English  ideas  or  feelings  in  the  colonies; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Quakers,  with  their  well-knit  organization  and 
rigid  discipline,  would  have  been  much  more  important  as  a  link  if  their 
special  preoccupation  with  the  religious  life  had  not  reduced  their  value 
as  transmitters  of  general  ideas  or  information  in  either  direction.  It 
is  interesting  to  be  reminded  that,  though  many  Harvard  graduates  and 
other  colonists  from  New  England  crossed  (or  re-crossed)  the  Atlantic 
in  order  to  take  part  in  English  public  life  during  the  civil  war  and 
interregnum,  hardly  any  of  them  returned  to  the  colonies  after   1660, 
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so  this  link  was  quickly  broken.  Professor  Sachse  also  reminds  us 
that  nearly  half  the  North  American  students  at  Oxford,  Cambridge  and 
the  Inns  of  Court  came  from  tobacco  or  rice  colonies ;  he  does  not  enquire 
deeply  into  the  causes  of  this,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  pointing  out 
that  a  plantation — and,  probably,  a  rice  plantation  even  better  than  a 
tobacco  plantation — was  almost  the  only  form  of  business  in  North 
America  which  would  furnish  the  necessary  stable  income  for  a  student 
io  search  of  an  education  without  a  pronounced  vocational  value. 
These  things  are  interesting;  but  in  spite,  or  rather  because,  of  the  pro- 
fusion and  variety  of  Professor  Sachse's  knowledge,  it  is  rather  hard  to 
say  what  it  all  amounts  to — ^the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  a  little  disappointing. 
Figure  after  figure  comes  into  view,  remains  with  us  for  a  couple  of 
paragraphs  or,  at  most,  a  couple  of  pages,  and  then  vanishes,  perhaps 
to  re-appear  in  a  slightly  diflFerent  connexion  ftirther  on;  for,  since  the 
arrangement  of  the  book  is  topical,  the  information  is  combined  and  re- 
combined,  with  the  result  that  many  of  the  characters  make  their  appear- 
ance as  students,  then  as  tourists,  then,  perhaps,  as  ordinands  or  political 
agents  or  business  men.  I  doubt  whether  any  writer  could  have  arranged 
the  material  better  without  sacrificing  some  of  the  valuable  information 
which  Professor  Sachse  gives  us;  nevertheless,  perhaps  it  is  not  unfair 
to  say  that  the  full-length  portrait  of  four  or  five  of  these  characters, 
well  chosen,  might  have  given  us  a  keener  understanding  of  what  England 
meant  to  colonial  visitors  in  that  age.  The  epilogue  very  briefly  discusses 
the  general  attitude  of  these  American  visitors  to  the  imperial  coimexion 
itself;  it  is  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  part  of  the  book,  and 
might  have  been  expanded  with  great  advantage.        Richard  Pares. 


Few  men  could  write  with  more  pith  than  Yankee  skippers,  and  any 
book  that  can  quote  them  freely  gets  off  to  a  flying  start.  Professor 
Richard  Pares  makes  full  use  of  his  advantage,  in  Yankees  and  Crtoks: 
The  Trade  between  North  America  and  the  West  Indies  before  the  American 
Revolution  (London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1956).  The  skippers' 
doings  in  their  trade  between  the  American  continent  and  the  West 
Indies  are  a  main  theme  in  his  story;  and  their  correspondence — dug 
up  in  the  libraries  of  historical  societies  along  the  north-eastern  and 
central  seaboard — adds  zest  and  information  to  almost  every  page. 
Two  lengthy  chapters  deal  with  the  outward  and  return  cargoes — how 
they  were  got,  what  they  consisted  of,  where  they  were  sold,  and  how 
payment  was  made.  Shorter  chapters  describe  the  traders  and  markets 
at  both  ends  of  the  route,  and  attempt  to  assess  the  gain  to  the  Americans 
from  their  traffic.  Thus  a  sad  gap  in  the  literature  has  at  last  been  filled. 
In  addition.  Professor  Pares  traces  the  economic  development  of  the 
whole  area;  and,  as  his  narrative  depends  so  largely  on  business  records, 
he  contrives  to  sketch  a  composite  history  of  most  of  the  well-known 
American  firms  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  throws  in  valuable 
material  on  business  methods,  bills  of  exchange,  money  and  barter,  and 
the  rise  of  rum  distilling  in  America.  Some  readers  may  perhaps  feel 
that  rather  more  economic  analysis  (e.g.  international  trade  theory) 
might  have  been  introduced;  others  will  no  doubt  rejoice  at  the  omission. 
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What  strikes  one  most  in  reading  about  the  West  Indian  trade  is  its 
horrible  confusion  and  uncertainties.  These  were  due  in  part  to  the 
smallness  of  markets  and  the  slowness  of  commimications,  in  part  to  the 
absence  of  banks  and  shortage  of  money,  and  in  part  to  the  lax  and 
slovenly  standards  of  the  men  concerned.  After  surmounting  the  perils 
of  the  outward  voyage,  a  captain  had  to  guess  which  island  would  provide 
the  best  market;  he  had  to  decide  whether  to  sell  to  merchants  ('  thair  is 
more  honner  and  honesty  in  so  many  highwajrmen  in  England ')  or  to 
planters,  or  whether  instead  to  set  up  shop  and  sell  at  retail;  he  had  to 
size  up  buyers,  on  the  scores  both  of  probity  and  ability  to  pay;  and — 
hardest  of  all — ^he  had  to  extract  the  payment  (usually  by  delayed  barter, 
in  the  form  of  goods  suitable  for  his  return  cargo)^  If  he  was  too  hasty 
in  his  bargains,  he  would  be  cheated;  if  he  was  too  tardy,  his  cargo  might 
rot,  or  the  coming  of  other  ships  might  glut  the  market.  When  he  was 
itching  to  weigh  anchor  for  home — ^in  order  to  avoid  the  hurricanes,  or 
get  his  rum  to  market  before  the  thirsty  hay-making  season  was  over — 
interminable  delays  and  disappointments  in  collecting  debts  might  well 
hold  his  ship  up  four  months  or  even  more,  *  worms  eating  the  botom 
men  the  top  '.     By  contrast,  modem  trade  seems  flat  indeed. 

W.  T.  Baxter. 


The  major  value  of  Mr,  Franklin^  a  Selection  from  bis  Personal  Ijetters^ 
edited  by  Leonard  W.  Labaree  and  Whitfield  J.  Bell,  Jr.  (London: 
Cumberlege,  for  Yale  University  Press,  1956)  is  as  a  sample  of  one  of  the 
latest  projects  in  American  scholarship.  The  Papers  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
The  editors  of  this  book,  who  have  been  at  work  for  two  years  at  Yale, 
plan  to  begin  the  publication  in  1959  of  a  complete  collection  of  Franklin's 
writings,  which  may  run  in  the  end  to  twenty-five  volumes.  It  will 
include  ever3rthing  that  Franklin  wrote  that  can  be  found,  and,  in  full  or 
in  abstract,  all  letters  addressed  to  him.  In  the  resources  then  available 
for  a  study  of  him,  as  in  his  place  already  as  a  Founding  Father,  Franklin 
will  rank  with  Washington  and  Jefferson.  In  this  book  are  twenty-seven 
letters  that  reflect  Franklin's  personality  and  his  versatility — scientist, 
diplomat,  colonial  agent,  correspondent  and  friend.  Though  some  of  the 
letters  have  not  been  published  before,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  throw 
any  new  light  on  the  man;  but  there  are  some  delightful  pictures  in  them, 
and  they  all  meet  Franklin's  own  requirements  of  good  writing,  that  it  be 
smooth,  clear  and  short.  To  match  his  easy  prose,  this  selection  of  his 
letters  has  been  finely  bound  and  printed,  and  is  handsomely  illustrated. 

Esmond  Wright. 


Anyone  who  has  tried  to  compile  a  bibliography  such  as  A  Select 
List  of  Works  on  Europe  andFjtrope  Overseas ^  lyij-iSij  (Oxford :  Clarendon 
Press,  1956)  knows  the  difficulties  which  the  editors,  Mr.  J.  S.  BronJey 
and  Professor  A.  Goodwin,  have  had  to  face.  To  save  space,  they  have 
dispensed  with  comments  on  the  works  listed  and  have  also,  in  general, 
excluded  primary  source  material  and  concentrated  on  text-books  and 
monographs.     This  produces  curious  results.     Newton  appears  only 
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once  (at  second  hand)  in  the  section  on  Scientific  Ideas  and  Inventions, 
while  the  section  on  International  Relations  omits  nearly  all  the  took 
most  frequently  used  by  experienced  students,  e.g.  the  Ruueil  des  Instruc- 
tionSy  the  Political  Correspondence  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Archives  de  la 
Maison  d^Orangf-Nassau^  the  Sbomik  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Historical 
Society,  &c.  Another  difficulty  concerns  the  languages  in  which  the 
selected  works  are  written,  and  the  editors  think  (no  doubt  correctly) 
their  readers  are  more  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  Dutch  and  Spanish 
and  even  Scandinavian  languages  than  with  those  of  eastern  Europe. 
One  result  is  that  the  sections  on  Poland  and  Russia  are  undeniably  thin. 
The  problem  of  arrangement  has  caused  the  editors  some  trouble.  They 
begin  with  General  Surveys  and  proceed  by  way  of  economic,  ecclesias- 
tical, cultural  and  scientific  histories,  political  and  social  theory,  and  war 
to  international  relations.  Then  follow  sections  dealing  with  particular 
areas,  e.g.  France,  Spain,  Spanish  America,  Germany,  and  Central  Europe, 
&c.  This  often  involves  listing  the  same  books  more  than  once  and 
supplying  frequent  cross  references  from  one  section  to  another.  Even 
then  some  works  are  definitely  misplaced,  e.g.  several  books  listed  as 
general  histories  of  European  diplomacy  are  really  monographs  on  quite 
specialized  subjects  (p.  47),  while  S.  Conn,  Gibraltar  and  British  Diplomacy 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century^  appears  as  though  it  referred  only  to  the  period 
1721-58.  Such  misplacements  are  the  more  serious  in  that  there  is  no 
index  of  authors'  names :  at  least  one  student  of  the  eighteenth  century 
would  gladly  have  paid  a  little  more  for  this  indispensable  aid  to  ready 
reference.  Arrangement  within  the  sections  could  also  be  improved 
either  by  adopting  alphabetical  order  of  authors'  names  or  chronological 
order  of  publication.  Bearing  in  mind  the  limitations  explained  in  the 
preface,  there  seem  to  be  few  serious  omissions  of  books,  and  the  lists 
are  remarkably  up-to-date.  Periodical  articles  are  rarely  mentioned. 
The  Oxford  Eighteenth-Century  Group  deserves  to  be  congratiilated 
upon  these  lists  which  are  likely  to  fulfil  the  editors'  hopes  of  service  to 
students  and  teachers,  though  hardly  to  that  elusive  character,  the  general 
reader.  D.  B.  Horn. 


In  An  Honest  Diplomat  at  The  Hagfie^  The  Private  hitters  of  Horatio 
Walpole  iyij-iyi6  (Indiana  University  Press,  Bloomington;  Martinus 
NijhofF,  The  Hague,  1955:  Indiana  University  Publications,  Social 
Science  Series,  no.  15;  English  distribution:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.), 
Professor  John  J.  Murray  has  printed  those  confidential  despatches  and 
newsletters,  interspersed  with  the  reports  of  secret  agents,  which  Horatio 
Walpole  penned  or  passed  on  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  Northern 
Af&irs,  Viscount  Townshend,  during  the  period  February  171 5  to 
October  171 6.  Events  moved  during  these  months  towards  a  crisis: 
not  only  in  Anglo-Dutch  diplomatic  relations,  where  Horatio  Walpole 
as  accredited  diplomat  to  the  States  General  was  vitally  concerned; 
but  also  in  the  relationship  between  George  I's  English  ministers, 
where  Horatio  Walpole  was  at  least  indirectly  involved  as  the  prot6g^ 
in  the  foreign  service  of  his  brother-in-law  Townshend.  Indeed,  it  was 
the  widening  differences  between  Stanhope  and  Townshend  in  their 
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attitude  towards  George  I's  Electoral  foreign  poliqr  which  created  for 
Horatio  Walpole  at  The  Hague  the  moral  problem  which  is  at  the  core 
of  tliese  letters :  how  could  he  obey  his  orders  to  sign  a  separate  Anglo- 
French  treaty,  when  he  had  previously  and  on  his  own  initiative  given  his 
word  of  honour  to  the  Dutch  that  George  I  would  defer  signing  with 
the  Regent  till  the  States  General  were  ready  to  accede  to  the  projected 
Triple  Alliance  ?  Walpole's  firmness  in  refusing  to  break  his  word  (*  I 
will  willingly  give  up  my  present  and  all  future  advantages,  I  will  lay 
my  Patent  of  revission  in  ye  West  Indies,  nay  even  my  Life  at  his  Maj*^* 
feet  sooner  than  be  guilty  of  an  action  wch  in  me  would  be  such  a  one  as 
I  cannot  name  *,  p.  55  8),  while  it  could  not  prevent  the  separate  Anglo- 
French  treaty,  did  persuade  George  I  to  let  Walpole  return  to  England 
on  the  excuse  of  ill-health,  leaving  the  signature  of  the  treaty  to  Dubois 
and  Cadogan;  and  though  Walpole  left  The  Hague  imder  a  cloud  ('  I 
must  own  this  af&ir  has  almost  broak  my  heart,  but  I  can  never  consent 
to  sign  without  ye  States ',  are  the  final  words  of  the  last  letter  of  his 
mission,  p.  561),  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  the  wheels  of  fortune  brought 
him  back  into  die  diplomatic  service  a  few  years  later.  He  may  be  judged 
ill-advised,  and  even  naive  to  have  put  himself  in  a  position  vis-a-vis 
the  Dutch  where  he  could  not  obey  George  I's  orders  as  to  a  change  of 
policy;  but  his  behaviour  is  one,  since  his  word  had  been  pledged  for 
reasons  which  to  him  seemed  imperative,  that  commands  respect.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  growing  ascendancy  of  Stanhope  over  Townshend 
was  in  part  responsible  for  the  letters  and  their  enclosures  being  '  not 
delivered  into  ye  office  '  (see  p.  559),  but  kept  in  the  Townshend  family 
from  where  they  eventually  moved  to  the  Indiana  University  Library; 
and  though  they  do  not  materially  change  the  picture  of  Anglo-Dutch 
relations  as  these  have  been  described  from  material  available  elsewhere, 
they  do  provide  welcome  additional  information  in  several  respects. 
Walpole  is  naturally  more  outspoken  than  in  his  public  despatches  for  the 
same  period,  and  we  are  given  freer  comments  on  Dutch  personalities  (see 
e.g,  p.  145  for  Hop,  pp.  185-6  and  195  for  Albemarle  and  p.  287  for 
Duivenvoorde)  and  fuller  records  of  important  discussions  (see  in 
particular  the  talks  with  Buys,  pp.  224-9).  Completely  new  is  the  infor- 
mation given  on  presents  whidi  were  distributed  in  money  by  Walpole: 
^200  is  shown  to  have  been  paid  to  Broekhuyzen  tot  Lathmer  (pp.  157, 
147)  and  £500  to  Ittersum  (p.  5 19)  for  having  been  useful  in  various  ways ; 
though  it  seems  that  Professor  Murray  goes  too  far  in  his  Introduction, 
p.  15,  in  claiming  that  *  a  considerable  number  of  Dutch  statesmen  in 
high  positions  were  in  the  pay  of  Britain '  and  in  numbering  among 
those  who  *  drew  upon  the  British  Treasury  for  services  rendered ' 
Noordwijk  (who,  see  p.  195,  refused  money  offered  to  him)  and  Albemarle 
and  his  son.  Lord  Bury  (when,  see  pp.  195-6,  Albemarle  only  asked  and 
received  good  offices  in  obtaining  a  cornet's  commission  for  his  son), 
while  *  d'Allonne  and  others  '  who  received  money  either  as  arrears  of 
pensions  or  as  payment  for  news-letters  and  secret  information,  were  not 
Dutch  statesmen  in  high  positions.  With  this  one  reservation,  the  editor's 
work  is  much  to  be  recommended:  detailed  and  accurate  footnotes 
explain  references  to  persons  and  policies,  while — after  a  general  Introduc- 
tion— clear  summaries  introduce  chronological  divisions  in  the  sequence 
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of  the  letters  which  coincide  with  a  change  in  the  main  subject  matter. 
In  his  editorial  work  Professor  Murray  has  used  not  only  published 
material  but  also  original  documents,  so  that  his  footnotes  and  summaries 
form  in  their  own  right  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
Anglo-Dutch  relations  in  the  period  under  review. 

Ragnhild  Hatton. 


The  years  covered  by  the  fifth  volume  to  be  published  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Davis's  edition  of  Swift's  prose  works,  Irish  Tracts ^  lyii-iy}}  (Oxford: 
Basil  Blackwell,  195  5),  were  in  many  ways  a  depressing  period  in  Swift's 
life.     Stella  died  in   1728,  and  Swift  himself  was  clearly  irrevocably 
doomed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  pent-up  in  Ireland.     The 
deanery  of  St.  Patrick's  had  become  his  St.  Helena.     Irish  social  and 
political  conditions  illustrated  only  too  vividly  Swift's  theories  of  human 
nature.     If  Great  Britain's  treatment  of  Ireland  was  irrational  and  short- 
sighted, large  sections  of  the  Irish  public  seemed  actuated  by  silly  selfish- 
ness.    The  situation  might  provide  Swift  as  a  satirist  with  ample  material. 
But  Irish  circumstances  continuously  exasperated  his  common  sense  and 
impassioned  humanity.     Still  there  were  compensations.     By  his  forcible 
and  imflinching  assertion  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
colony  Swift  had  made  himself  a  national  hero.     And  by  1750  he  was 
already  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  legendary  figure.     To  his  restless 
mind  Irish  problems  presented  a  series  of  challenges  and,  while  striving 
to  drive  home  the  injustice  of  England's  behaviour  towards  Ireland,  he 
tried  to  shock  and  goad  his  coimtrymen  into  exerting  themselves.     The 
contents  of  this  volume  show  both  his  energy  and  his  versatility.     It 
contains  twenty-four  pieces  in  all,  fourteen  of  which  were  published  in 
Swift's  lifetime.     Two  of  the  pieces  are  outstanding:  A  shirt  view  of  the 
state  of  Ireland^  a  political  tract  of  compressed  power,  and  A  modest 
proposal^  which  with  its  precise  calculations  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained 
from  planned  infanticide  and  cannibalism  drives  home  its  political  moral 
with  horrifying  force.     In  the  other  items  Swift  displays  his  grasp  of 
affairs,  his  ability  to  illustrate  an  argument  by  anecdote  and  allusion,  and 
his  wide  awareness  of  life.     If  at  times  his  emphatic  contempt  for  his 
fellows    and    obtrusive    man-of-the-world    matter-of-factness    jar,    the 
general  effect  is  salutary.     The  indignation  is  controlled  and  his  irony  is 
grounded  on  sturdy  good  sense.     In  politics  Swift's  position  was  a 
somewhat  awkward  one.     An  Irish  tory,  he  was  a  keen  Protestant  and  a 
loyal  son  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  who  disliked  the  whigs  and  loathed 
dissenters.     In  no  fewer  than  five  of  the  pieces  published  in  this  volume 
he  is  fighting  with  all  his  powers  a  political  rear-guard  action,  denouncing 
the  Irish  Administration  for  proposing  to  make  a  major  concession  to 
the  Presbyterians  by  repealing  the  Test  Act.     The  strength  of  his  argu- 
ments, or  rather  his  ability  in  marshalling  them,  scarcely  disguises  the  fact 
they  have  an  archaic  ring.     The  Irish  dissenters  were  less  aggressive  than 
Swift  suggests,  and  the  Government  cautiously  avoided  a  clash  on 
principle  by  quietly  passing  annual  Indemnity  Acts.     Swift's  controversial 
activities  in  the  early  thirties  would  have  delighted  a  keen  satirist.    While 
angrily  attacking  the  presb3rterians,  he  was  severely  criticizing  the  bench 
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of  bishops  for  their  attitude  to  the  '  inferior  *  clergy.  In  conclusion  it 
must  be  said  that  the  volume  is  admirably  produced.  It  is  easy  to  read 
and  handle,  and  the  textual  notes  placed  unobtrusively  in  an  Appendix 
provide  concisely  the  necessary  information  respecting  the  history  of  each 
item  along  with  the  variant  readings.  Finally,  Mr.  Davis,  by  printing 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  John  Rylands  Library  the  rough  notes  which 
were  worked  up  into  Intelligencer  papers  and  Maxims  Examined^  has 
afforded  us  a  glance  into  Swift's  methods  of  composition. 

R.  B.  McDowell. 


In  its  seventeenth' volume  the  Hudson's  Bay  Record  Society  has 
turned  for  the  first  time  to  *  the  Bottom  of  the  Bay '.  As  the  editor. 
Professor  E.  E.  Rich,  observes  in  his  preface,  *  problems  of  normal 
routine  predominate '  in  Moose  Fort  JoumalSy  lyS^-Sj  (London :  The 
Society,  1954),  but  the  routine  has  an  interest  of  its  own.  All  the  ac- 
tivities of  Moose  Fort  and  its  subsidiary  posts — Eastmain,  Brunswick 
House  and  Frederick  House,  established  on  the  Abitibi  during  the  period 
of  the  journals — ^were  geared  to  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  annual 
ship  from  London  which  in  1784,  for  example,  spent  only  seventeen  days 
in  Moose  River.  Barter  with  the  Indians  of  *  trade  *  for  furs  (at  a  standard 
set  out  in  an  Appendix),  distribution  of  goods  and  supplies,  repairs  to 
the  sloops,  extension  of  the  fort  by  a  new  *  flanker  ',  the  effort  to  live  off 
the  coimtry — such  are  the  main  topics  of  the  *  Journal  of  the  most 
remarkable  Transactions  and  Occurrences  at  Moose  Fort '  and  the  corre- 
spondence with  other  posts  which  follows  in  a  long  Appendix.  Mr.  G.  P. 
de  T.  Glazebrook's  Introduction  places  these  transactions  and  occurrences 
in  their  setting,  in  the  period  of  rebuilding  after  the  American  war.  He 
admits  that  *  there  are  in  the  years  covered  here  remarkably  few  references 
to  competition  with  the  Pedlars  *  (as  the  Hudson's  Bay  men  called  the 
Montreal  fur-traders) :  they  were  much  more  in  evidence  in  the  Society's 
earlier  volumes  on  the  inland  post  at  Cumberland  House.  But  they  were 
behind  the  increasing  reluctance  of  the  Indians  to  '  make  the  long  trek 
to  the  Bay '.  Mr.  Glazebrook  rightly  draws  attention  to  the  humanity  of 
the  Company's  traders  towards  the  Indians — a  topic  on  which  there 
have  been  too  many  rash  generalizations  in  the  past.  One  Appendix 
gives  some  details  about  the  posts  concerned  in  the  journals  and  another 
biographies  of  the  leading  men.  John  Thomas,  chief  at  Moose  Fort, 
seems  to  have  been  a  more  conventional  man  than  two  of  the  others, 
the  Frenchman  Germain  Maugenest  and  Edward  Jarvis,  who  had  come 
out  as  a  surgeon  and  was  now  chief  at  Albany.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  the  Company  was  able  to  secure  so  many  surgeons  at  £40 
per  annum^ — little  more  than  it  paid  skilled  artisans.  There  have  been 
more  exciting  volumes  in  the  Society's  series,  but  this  volume  certainly 
adds  something  to  the  picture  which,  vinder  Mr.  Rich's  skilled  guidance, 
is  gradually  being  built  up  of  the  varied  history  of  this  great  Company. 

W.   P.   MORRELL. 

The  Loyalists  who  went  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  province  of  New 
Bnmswick  was  founded  in  1784  for  their  especial  benefit,  have  received 
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much  less  attention  from  historians  than  those  who  founded  Upper 
Canada.  Mrs.  Esther  Qark  Wright's  book.  The  Loyalists  of  New  BnmswUk 
(Fredericton:  the  author,  1955)^  therefore  fills  an  important  gap  in 
Guiadian  historical  writing.  It  is  a  thorough  and  scholarly  piece  of 
work.  The  story  begins  with  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who,  after  die  war  had 
been  lost,  sought  to  restore  the  morale  of  the  Loyalists  in  New  York  *  by 
turning  their  views  to  other  Settlements,  if  the  most  reasonable  expecta- 
tions should  fail  them  here '.  There  were  two  streams  of  emigrants, 
whom  Dr.  Qark  Wright  distinguishes  as  Refugees  (though  they  had  an 
organi2ation  of  their  own,  the  Board  of  Associated  Loyalists)  and 
Provincials,  who  had  served  in  the  American  regiments  organized  during 
the  war.  But  though  the  setdements  were  distinct,  they  of  course  tended 
to  merge  as  time  went  on.  Dr.  Wright  estimates  that  fourteen  or  fifteen 
thousand  Loyalists  in  all  were  settled  in  New  Brunswick  and  prints  a  list 
of  over  six  thousand  names.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  them,  she  believes, 
were  American  born,  five-eighths  of  these  coming  from  New  York  or 
New  Jersey.  The  details  of  land  settiement  are  perhaps  chiefly  of  local 
interest  and  are  not  easy  to  follow  on  the  inadequate  modern  map 
provided ;  but  the  book  as  a  whole  is  very  readable  and  in  her  final  chapter, 

*  Loyalist  into  New  Bninswicker  ',  Dr.  Wright  advances  some  stimulating 
generalizations.  At  first  the  concentration  of  the  Loyalists  on  hard 
pioneering  labour,  she  argues,  widened  the  gap  between  the  ruling  clique 
in  Fredericton  and  the  people  of  the  province,  but  later  the  Loyalist 
tradition  prepared  the  way  for  a  peaceftil  solution  of  the  problem  of  self- 
government.     Dr.  Wright  is  entitled  to  claim  that  the  conduct  of  this 

*  first  important  evacuation  of  political  refugees  in  modern  times  * 
has  an  interest  extending  far  beyond  New  Brunswick. 

W.  P.   MORRELL. 


Most  people  will  find  volumes  ix  and  x  of  the  Jefferson  Papers  (Princeton 
University  Press;  London:  Cumberlcge,  1954)  rather  small  beer.  Over 
1,300  pages  are  devoted  to  the  fourteen  months  from  i  November  1785 
to  31  December  1786,  during  which  practically  nothing  of  significance 
occurred  in  Europe  or  America.  All  this  time  Jefferson  continued  to 
represent  the  struggling  young  Confederation  at  the  French  Court  with 
grace  and  skill,  but  there  was  really  very  little  of  importance  for  him  to 
do.  In  conjunction  with  John  Adams  and  Lafayette  he  had  some  success 
in  lowering  French  duties  on  American  whale  oil  and  in  slighdy  modifying 
the  *  double  monopoly  *  of  Robert  Morris  and  the  French  Farmers- 
General  in  American  tobacco ;  yet  another  commercial  treaty  (once  more 
abortive)  was  negotiated,  this  time  with  Portugal;  and  a  competent 
American  agent,  Thomas  Barclay,  was  enabled  to  obtain  favourable  terms 
of  peace  with  Morocco.  But  his  inept  colleague,  Lamb,  for  whose 
appointment  Jefferson  was  personally  responsible,  could  effect  nothing 
with  the  remaining  Barbary  States,  and  Jefferson  did  his  best  to  persuade 
the  reluctant  Adams  that  the  only  true  solution  lay  in  the  simultaneous 
creation  of  a  Federal  navy  and  of  an  '  anti-pyratical  confederation  '  with 

*  Inquiries  about  the  book  may  be  directed  to  407  Island  Park  Drive,  Ottawa  3, 
CanaHa. 
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the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  Powers.  Apart  from  these  excitements 
Jeficrson  visited  England,  where  he  was  rather  naively  surprised  by  the 
coldness  of  his  reception;  broke  his  right  wrist;  and  entered  on  an 
ardent,  though  platonic,  love-aflfair  with  a  young  Italian  married  woman, 
Maria  Cosway.  He  spent  much  time  in  endeavouring  to  assist  distressed 
American  subjects;  consorted  a  good  deal  with  the  more  intelligent 
members  of  the  French  aristocracy,  of  whose  privileges  he  none  the 
less  disapproved;  and  conducted  a  voluminous  correspondence  with 
America,  where  Madison  and  Monroe  were  keeping  him  well  briefed 
about  Annapolis  and  other  political  developments.  Yet  the  height  of 
his  ambition  was  still  no  more  than  to  retire  as  soon  as  possible  to  his 
beloved  Monticello  for  the  remainder  of  his  life:  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  his  career  as  all  but  over,  and  the  atmosphere  of  these  two  £it 
volumes  is  accordingly  that  of  a  placid,  but  interminable,  summer 
afternoon.  Anthony  Steel. 


Most  books  on  immigrant  groups  in  America  are  to  be  classified  as 
promotion  literature,  designed  to  exalt  the  contribution  of  the  group 
to  American  life.  Dr.  Henry  S.  Lucas's  book  belongs  to  a  very  different 
class  (Netberlandirs  in  America:  Dutch  Immi^ation  to  the  United  States 
andCanada^  lyS^i^jo  (London:  Cumberlege,  for  University  of  Michigan 
Press,  1955)).  It  is  sdiolarly,  critical,  thorough,  full.  It  has  only  one 
serious  if  very  forgivable  fault:  it  is  too  long,  and,  on  occasions,  re- 
petitive. It  is  perhaps  because  of  the  prestige  acquired  by  the  older 
*  Knickerbocker  *  Dutch  settlers,  that  the  nineteenth-century  settlers 
had  less  of  a  chip  on  their  shoulders  than  many  immigrant  groups.  They 
objected  to  being  confused,  in  the  loose  American  way,  with  Germans 
or  the  *  Pennsylvania  Dutch  '  (some  of  whom  were,  in  fact,  Dutch  in  the 
European. sense).  Never  very  numerous,  they  were  not  as  important 
politically  as  the  Germans,  the  Irish  or,  later,  the  Scandinavians,  so  were 
not  flattered  by  politicians.  Nor  did  they  produce  any  very  famous 
political  or  literary  figures,  no  Schurz,  no  Nelson.  They  were  clannish; 
climg  together  with  their  Churches,  *  Scceder  '  or  Catholic,  as  the  centre 
of  their  social  life,  and  they  transplanted  to  America  some  of  their  national 
talent  and  taste  for  intensive  organization.  The  emigrants  came  mainly 
from  two  under  privileged  groups,  the  *  Seceders '  and  the  Catholics. 
The  *  Seceders '  were  children  of  that  riveil  that  swept  European  Pro- 
testantism in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  and  were  influenced  by 
Scottish  and  Irish  evangelists  like  Robert  Haldane  and  John  Nelson  Darby. 
They  were  harassed  by  the  bigoted  Government  of  William  I,  with  the 
Code  Napol^n  as  a  weapon.  They  were  also  influenced  in  their  desire 
to  emigrate  (which  many  Dutch  leaders  took  as  a  form  of  treason)  by 
agricultural  depression.  The  Catholics,  although  they  too  suffered  some 
religious  disabilities,  were  mainly  moved  by  economic  distress.  Van 
Raalte  for  the  *  Seceders  ',  Van  den  Broek  for  the  Catholics,  were  the 
great  leaders.  It  is  one  of  the  many  merits  of  this  book  that  Dr.  Lucas 
does  not  either  diminish  the  stature  of  the  '  giants  in  the  earth  ',  or  make 
them,  or  their  followers,  totally  saintly  and  competent  people.  The 
'  Seceders  '  were  prone  to  look  with  hostility  on  the  Catholics  as  publicans 
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and  sinners,  although  the  '  Seceders '  were  too  sound  theologians  to 
accept  prohibition  or  the  banning  of  sacramental  wine.  Nor,  despite 
popular  English  tradition,  was  it  impossible  to  overreach  Dutchmen  in  a 
bargain.  The  main  settlement  in  the  Michigan  woods  was  not  wisely 
chosen;  nor  were  the  Dutch  settlers  well  svdted  to  semi-arid  farn:iing  in 
Montana.  Some  settlements  failed,  others,  like  Rosalind,  were  profitably 
merged  in  Chicago.  Dr.  Lucas  has  taken  immense  pains  and  his  book 
serves  general  economic  and  social  history  very  well;  the  history  of  some 
of  the  town  settlements  is  of  great  interest,  and  so  is  the  accoimt  of  the 
political  activities  of  the  Dutch.  The  reader  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
Netherlands  might  have  been  given  a  clearer  picture  of  the  artificial 
character  of  the  political  frontiers  seen  from  a  linguistic  point  of  view, 
say  from  Entschede.  (The  Bentheim  settlers  from  Hanover  illustrate  this 
point.)  And  how  far  did  the  resentment  of  the  *  Seceders '  at  their 
treatment  by  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  breed  isolationism,  a 
question  mooted  in  the  last  war  ?  At  any  rate,  we  have  now  no  excuse 
for  reducing  the  Netherlanders  in  America  to  the  limits  of  the  Holland 
(Mich.)  tvJip  festival.  D.  W.  Brogan. 


In  The  French  Revolution  seen  from  the  Right :  Social  Theories  in  Motion^ 
iyS^iy$$  (Philadelphia:  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  vol.  46,  part  i,  1956)  Professor  Paul  H.  Beik  takes  sixteen  of  the 
coimter-revolutionary  writers,  gives  potted  biographies  of  them  one  by 
one  and  summarizes  their  views,  mostly  book  by  book.  The  result  is  a 
compilation,  the  aridity  of  which  one  might  attribute  to  the  subject  in 
a  Barruel  or  a  Du  Voisin;  when  de  Maistre,  Bonald,  Qiateaubriand  turn 
out  to  be  equally  banal  and  uninteresting  one  is  tempted  to  blame  the 
method  of  treatment.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  history  of  political  thinking 
can  profitably  be  studied  in  this  way.  On  the  other  handj  Professor 
Beik's  book  is  too  restricted  in  its  sources — ^the  propagandist  works  of  a 
small  and  rather  arbitrarily  chosen  group  of  politicians  and  writers — ^to 
have  more  than  a  very  limited  value  as  a  study  of  opinion.     A.  Cobban. 


Because  of  the  provincial  system  of  administration  in  the  days  of 
British  rule  and  the  almost  insatiable  desire  of  the  British  bureaucracy  to 
record  its  activities,  local  archives  in  India  contain  valuable  historical 
material.  Professor  K.  K.  Datta,  the  editor  of  Selections  from  the  Unpub- 
lished Correspondence  of  the  Judge-Magistrate  and  the  Judge  ofPatna^  ^790-iSj7 
(Patna:  Bihar  Government  Printing  Office,  1954),  is  a  recognized 
authority  on  the  history  of  Bihar  and  we  are  already  indebted  to  him  for 
his  book  on  Alivardi  and  his  Times  (Calcutta,  1939).  As  no  reliable 
comprehensive  account  of  social  and  economic  conditions  in  eighteenth- 
century  India  has  yet  been  written,  the  letters  now  published  will  be  of 
some  use  to  the  economic  historian.  Except  for  the  letters  relating  to 
jail  administration,  the  volume  contains  little  of  importance  on  other 
aspects  of  British  administration.  In  fact  it  is  more  valuable  for  the 
author's  Introduction  than  for  the  documents  it  contains. 

C.  C.  Davibs. 
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In  the  subject  of  Freshly  RemembereJ:  fie  Story  of  Thomas  Graham^ 
Lard  Lynedoch  (London:  Hogarth  Press,  1956)  Brigadier-General  C.  F. 
Aspinall-Oglander  has  one  of  those  men  who  prove  there  is  no  end  to 
the  delight,  variety  and  unexpectedness  of  human  nature.  Graham's 
principal  reputation  was  gained  as  a  British  soldier,  of  whom  there  are 
no  typical  examples.  He  served  for  over  fifty  years  in  the  army,  fighting 
at  Toulon,  in  the  Mediterranean  under  Moore  and  Wellington  in  the 
Peninsula;  he  won  the  battle  of  Barrosa  in  181 1,  captured  San  Sebastian 
in  181 5,  failed  at  Bergen-op-Zoom  in  18 14,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  and 
became  the  chief  founder  of  the  United  Service  Club;  he  was  wealthy, 
well-connected,  tall,  handsome,  and  superbly  healthy,  a  keen  rider  to 
hounds,  kept  racehorses  extravagantly  and  admitted  that  the  only  music 
he  liked  was  '  a  Guards  band  playing  on  the  Horse  Guards  Parade  *. 
The  pattern  seems  straightforward  enough.  Yet  there  was  much  more 
to  his  story:  for  he  began  his  career,  like  Caesar  and  Cromwell,  at 
forty-four  and  did  not  achieve  permanent  rank  until  over  sixty,  after  a 
long,  bitter  struggle  with  the  commander-in-chief;  his  education  was 
irregular,  beginning  under  the  tutorship  of  '  Ossian '  MacPherson;  he 
played  in  the  earliest  recorded  Scottish  cricket-match;  his  wife,  who  died 
young,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
his  friends  included  Admiral  Keith,  Rowland  Hill,  Ralph  Abercromby, 
Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton,  while  his  final  achievement  of  army  rank 
(as  a  full  major-general)  was  due  to  a  dying  request  of  John  Moore,  under 
whom  he  fought  at  Corunna.  The  author  had  the  advantage  of  access 
to  huge  stores  of  original  Graham  family  documents,  many  never 
previously  published.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  has  not  more  clearly  identified 
his  quotations.  We  do  not  get  enough  of  Graham  and  his  friends,  and 
far  too  much  of  very  commonplace  *  background  material ',  often  so 
loosely  generalized  as  to  be  misleading.  There  is  some  annoying  and 
needless  anonymity;  the  index  is  inadequate.  There  are  serious  mis- 
statements, perhaps  inevitable  through  the  methods  employed :  the  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras  were  not  *  nearly  completed  '  by  March  18 10  (p.  205); 
some  injustice  by  omission  is  done  to  Hoghton's  Brigade  at  Albuera  (p. 
238);  it  is  implied  (pp.  242-3)  that  the  assault  troops  at  Gudad  Rodrigo 
behaved  well  after  the  storm;  calculations  of  French  strength  in  1 815 
(p.  25  5)  ignore  the  considerable  forces  in  Catalonia,  Aragon  and  Valencia; 
the  account  of  the  August  events  at  San  Sebastian  (pp.  258-9)  is  dreadfully 
garbled.  Barrosa,  an  exciting  a£Bur  and  by  far  Graham's  most  important 
single  action,  gets  only  one  page.  And  if  there  is  in  fact  a  letter  from 
the  adjutant-general  of  1800  signed  '  Henry  Calvert '  (p.  123)  it  is  indeed 
remarkable.  Graham  was  a  vigorous,  lively  character,  greatly  loved  by 
his  officers  and  men,  bold,  generous  (his  kindness  to  Vigo-Rovdssillon 
might  have  been  mentioned)  and  independent.  He  is  an  excellent  subject 
for  a  full-length  biography,  but  might  have  been  allowed  to  speak  more 
for  himself  than  this  volume  permits.  T.  H.  McGuffie. 


During  the  eighteenth  century,  so  long  as  the  English  and  French 
were  rivab  for  supremacy  in  India,  the  fleets  of  both  sides  resorted  to  the 
ports  of  Burma,  but,  with  the  collapse  of  the  French  effort,  Burma  faded 
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into  the  background.  In  1794,  however,  friction  arose  through  a  raid 
of  Burmese  forces  into  Chittagong  in  pursvdt  of  rebek.  England  and 
France  were  again  at  war  and  policy  required  the  cultivation  of  amicable 
relations  with  Burma.  With  a  view  to  promoting  harmony  Optain 
Michael  Symes  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Ava.  By  a  com- 
bination of  firmness  and  tact  he  induced  the  Government  to  approve  an 
arrangement  that  appeared  mutually  satisfactory.  In  1800  he  published 
an  account  of  his  mission  giving  a  full  and,  on  die  whole,  fair  description 
of  the  people  and  the  country  as  he  saw  them.  One  important  con- 
cession that  he  obtained  was  permission  for  the  East  India  Company  to 
send  an  agent  to  Rangoon  to  superintend  mercantile  affiurs  and  to  culti- 
vate friendship  with  the  Burmese.  Unfortunately  the  man  selected  for 
this  task  was  Captain  Hiram  Cox,  a  man  with  an  inflated  sense  of  his  own 
importance  and  a  prickly  disposition.  He  tried  to  compel  the  Burmese 
Government  to  accord  him  a  diplomatic  status  warranted  neither  by  the 
original  arrangement  nor  by  the  instructions  that  he  was  expected  to 
follow.  Within  a  few  months  he  had  to  return  to  India  to  explain  as  best 
he  could  his  failure.  He  tried  to  justify  himself  by  attacking  Symes  for 
giving  a  misleading  picture  of  conditions  in  Burma.  Wellesley,  by  this 
time  governor-general,  seems  to  have  attached  little  weight  to  the  charges 
brought  by  Cox,  and  in  1802  sent  Symes  on  a  second  mission  to  clear 
up  misunderstandings.  During  the  nineteenth  century  Britain  absorbed 
Burma  in  three  stages  with  intervals  of  uneasy  peace.  During  this  period 
of  tension  Cox  was  not  uimaturally  preferred  to  Symes  as  the  best 
authority  on  Burma.  Subsequent  writers  have  adopted  this  view  and  the 
best-known  modern  history  of  Burma  depicts  Symes  as  an  elephant  in 
pink  spectacles  who  *  saw  everything  couleur  de  rose  \  Disillusioned  by 
his  experiences  on  his  second  visit,  *  this  time  he  did  not  write  a  book  '. 
But  this  portrait  of  Symes  is  based  on  insinuations  and,  in  at  least 
one  instance,  a  serious  misrepresentation  of  the  facts.  Now  Professor 
D.  G.  E.  Hall  has  given  us  (Michael  Symes,  Journal  of  bis  Second  Embassy 
to  the  Court  of  Ava  in  1802,  London:  George  Allen  and  Unwin,  1955) 
the  journal  of  this  second  mission,  together  with  a  series  of  contemporary 
documents  from  the  formerly  secret  records  of  the  India  Office.  In  a 
scholarly  Introduction  he  discusses  the  circumstances  and  results  of  the 
mission,  unravelling  the  mistakes  and  misrepresentations  of  former 
writers.  Within  the  narrow  limits  that  the  theme  prescribes  it  is  a  book 
that  no  student  of  Burmese  history  can  afford  to  disregard.  And  it  is 
surely  a  good  omen  for  the  future  of  historical  studies  in  Burma,  over 
which  Professor  Hall  presided  for  many  years,  that  it  has  been  published 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Cultural  Ministry  of  the  Government  of 
Burma.  ,  J.  S.  Furnivall. 


Under  the  title  of  The  First  Rapprochement :  England  and  the  Unitid 
States y  IJPJ-180J  (Pennsylvania  University  Press;  London:  Cumberlege, 
for  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1956)  Dr.  Bradford  Perkins  has 
produced  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  study  of  Anglo-American 
relations  between  1795  and  1805.  Based  on  an  exceptionally  wide  survey 
of  primary  sources,  with  the  minimum  of  reference  (often  sovdc^fbiX 
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uncomplimentary)  to  secondary  material,  this  is  a  maiden  work,  written 
by  an  expert  for  experts,  of  unusual  promise  and  performance.  Apart 
from  the  exhaustive  research  which  Dr.  Perkins  has  carried  out  into 
manuscript  and  early  printed  material  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
no  previous  American,  and  few  British,  historians  of  this  period  have 
delved  so  deeply,  or  so  profitably,  into  British  Government  and  (above 
all)  private  papers.  The  resultant  discoveries  are  too  numerous  to  list 
in  a  short  notice,  but  they  include  some  interesting  detail  about  Robert 
Liston,  the  second  British  Minister  to  the  United  States;  about  Anglo- 
American  co-operation  during  1799  in  establishing  joint  relations  with 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture  in  Santo  Domingo;  and,  of  all  things,  about 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  which  one  would  have  thought  to  have  been 
tolerably  well  explored.  However,  it  now  appears  to  be  established  that 
if  that  famous  transaction  had  been  much  longer  delayed  the  British 
Government  really  would  have  seized  New  Orleans  by  force  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  United  States  rather  than  let  it  fall  back  into  French  hands. 
But  perhaps  the  main  theme  of  the  book  is  the  continuance  of  generally 
good  relations  between  the  two  countries  to  a  much  later  date  than  was 
previously  supposed  in  spite  of  all  the  changes  in  both  British  and  Ameri- 
can Administrations.  Even  as  late  as  August  1805  Jefferson  was  tenta- 
tively asking  Madison  *  whether  we  ought  not  immediately  to  propose 
to  England  an  eventual  treaty  of  alliance  *,  should  there  be  a  war  with 
Spain  or  France,  while,  apart  from  minor  setbacks,  the  British  attitude 
remained  reasonably  friendly  until  the  seizures  of  that  summer,  following 
Grant's  decision  in  the  Essex  case.  Even  then  discretion  was  not 
finally  thrown  to  the  winds  before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  and  James 
Stephen's  simultaneous  publication  of  War  in  Disease,  Dr.  Bradford 
Perkins's  book  has  the  rare  gift  of  combining  interest  with  brevity; 
indeed  it  is  almost  too  succinct,  but  to  anyone  with  any  knowledge  of 
the  subject  it  is  seldom  difficult  or  tedious  reading;  and  if  it  has  some  of 
the  intolerance  of  youth  it  also  has  its  vigour.  Incidentally,  the  author 
is  the  son  of  Dexter  Perkins,  long  the  leading  authority  on  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.    *  Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds  /  But  Harry,  Harry.' 

Anthony  Steel. 


Everyone  knows  about  the  reform  which  Stein  launched  in  Prussia 
after  the  disaster  at  Jena.  The  story  usually  starts  with  a  bang  and  then 
fades  away  for  no  particular  reason.  It  was  therefore  a  good  idea  for 
Walter  M.  Simon  to  investigate  The  Failstre  of  the  Prussian  Kiform  Move- 
ment, iSoj-iSi$  (Cornell  University  Press;  London:  Cumberlege,  1956). 
This  is  a  lively,  intelligent  book,  widely  based  on  the  printed  sources. 
Though  Stein  sets  the  tone  for  the  opening  chapter,  it  is  Hardenberg  who 
dominates  the  book— certainly  a  rationalist  and  a  reformer,  but  also  an 
intriguer  who  would  sacrifice  his  plans  rather  than  his  position.  Mr. 
Simon,  by  the  way,  probably  attaches  too  much  importance  to  the  vague 
approval  which  Hardenberg  gave  to  a  secret  society  in  18 1 5 ;  his  evasion 
and  timidity  hardly  needed  the  encouragement  of  fear  that  he  might  be 
exposed  as  a  Jacobin.  Besides  he  could  not  follow  any  other  line.  Given 
Frederick  William  III  as  ruler,  any  resolute  statesman  would  soon  run 
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into  fiailure,  as  Stein  discovered.  Mr.  Simon  makes  the  excellent  point 
that  there  was  no  clear  line  between  reformers  and  reactionaries,  but  a 
confused  jumble — the  most  obstinate  conservatives  having  enlightened 
ideas  on  a  few  subjects,  and  the  other  way  roimd.  Hence  Hardenbcrg 
believed  that  he  could  rely  on  his  diplomatic  talents  to  slip  in  the  par- 
ticular reforms  that  he  favoured.  Many  of  the  disputes  turned  on  purely 
personal  jealousies,  as  between  Hardenberg  and  Humboldt.  It  is 
especially  misleading  to  equate  opposition  and  nobility.  Quite  apart 
from  the  fiict  that  the  reformers  were  themselves  noble,  the  nobility  as 
a  whole  accepted  some  of  the  reform;  strenuous  opposition  to  universal 
military  service,  for  example,  came  from  the  wealthy  burghers  of  Berlin. 
Mr.  Simon's  conclusion  is  none  the  worse  for  being  what  one  would 
expect.  The  reforms — constitutional,  military,  economic — ^needed  the 
backing  of  a  flourishing  bourgeoisie  or,  £uling  this,  a  sovereign  of  genius 
and  iron  will.  Prussia  had  neither.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
reforms  came  to  a  standstill  when  the  Napoleonic  wars  ended.  Metter- 
nich  perhaps  gave  the  Enal  push  at  the  Teplitz  meeting  in  1819;  but 
the  shell  of  reform  had  been  empty  for  a  long  time. 

A.  J.  P.  Tatlor. 

Documents  on  Inter-American  Co-operation  (2  vols.:  London,  Cum- 
lege,  for  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  195  5)  is  a  collection  of  material 
illustrating  '  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  men  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
about  an  organized  system  of  inter- American  co-operation ' — *  co- 
operation among  any  number  of  the  independent  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  whether  or  not  the  United  States  be  included  \  The  first 
volume  covers  the  period  18 10-81,  when  such  proposals  were  mainly 
the  concern  of  the  Spanish- American  countries.  The  second  volume, 
dealing  with  the  years  1 881-1948,  shows  a  marked  change  of  emphasis 
as  Haiti,  Brazil  and — above  all — the  United  States  entered  the  scene:  a 
development  culminating  in  the  formation  (in  1948)  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  The  editors — Professor  Robert  N.  Burr  and  Pro- 
fessor Roland  D.  Hussey — are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  clear,  sensible 
and  useful  compilation.  Their  translations  are  readable,  and  they  have 
been  commendably  bold  in  excising  a  good  deal  of  mere  rhetoric 
from  the  speeches  and  articles  they  reproduce.  Each  volume  has  its 
own  Introduction,  index  and  bibliography,  and  is  therefore  equipped  for  a 
separate  existence.  Taken  as  a  pair,  they  form  a  valuable  supplement 
to  and  commentary  on  Professor  A.  P.  Whitaker's  recent  The  Western 
Hemisphere  Idea,  The  writers  cited  come  back  again  and  again  to  the 
viability  (or  otherwise)  of  the  hemispheric  concept.  As  in  this  century 
Guiadian  spokesmen  have  pointed  out  the  importance  of  non- American 
ties  with  the  British  Commonwealth,  so  in  earlier  days  Spanish- American 
leaders  were  apt  to  stress  their  cultural  debt  to  Spain  in  the  Old  World. 
What  then  could  be  said  for  a  Pan-American  union,  except  as  a  theme  for 
after-dinner  speeches,  especially  in  view  of  the  Latin  American  suspicion 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  strained  relations  between  several  of 
Spain's  former  colonies?  The  Mexican  historian  Francisco  Bulnes 
said  in  1899:  *  The  thought  of  Bolivar,  to  keep  the  Latin  race  united, 
is  a  beautiful,  almost  symphonic  madness,  but  its  chief  difficulty  is  the 
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fiact  that  there  is  no  Latin  race.  .  .  /  These  documents  show  that  with 
the  passage  of  the  years  the  emotional  idea  of  a  Latin- American  bond 
with  Spain  weakened.  So  did  the  force  of  the  idea  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  as  the  home,  or  even  the  inventor,  of  democratic  principles. 
Despite  the  Good  Neighbour  policy,  dislike  of  the  United  States 
persisted.  As  late  as  1939,  the  Colombian  author  Daniel  Restrepo 
discerned  in  all  Pan-American  programmes  the  sinister  *  silhouette  of  the 
Wall  Street  banks  '.  Yet,  as  the  last  documents  in  the  collection  show, 
external  dangers  were  able  in  large  measure  to  overcome  internal  doubts 
and  grievances.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  the  once-chimerical 
notions  of  hemispheric  solidarity  have  come  to  seem,  within  certain 
limits,  quite  realistic  in  scale  when  set  against  the  global  megalomania 
of  Nazi  aggression  or  Communist  subversion.  It  is  all  a  complicated 
story;  this  anthology  of  dreams  and  nightmares  does  much  to  set  the 
record  straight.  Marcus  Cunliffe. 


Dr.  K.  Onwuka  Dike's  outstanding  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Nigeria,  Trade  and  Politics  in  the  Niger  Delta  i8)o-Sj.  An  Introduction 
to  the  Economic  and  Political  History  of  Nigeria  (OxiFord:  Qarendon  Press, 
1956),  sets  a  new  standard  in  African  historiography.  Measured  against  it, 
existing  works  in  this  field  seem  out  of  date  and  out  of  focus,  and  Dr. 
Dike's  book  will  undoubtedly  have  a  very  wide  influence.  He  displays 
unusual  insight  into  the  problems  he  discusses,  his  style  is  clear  and 
refreshingly  alive,  his  arguments  are  judicious  and  capped  by  shrewd 
and  penetrating  conclusions.  But  apart  from  his  masterly  handling  of 
the  subject  and  his  use  of  a  mass  of  new  British  and  African  material, 
it  is  Dr.  Dike's  approach  which  is  so  striking.  He  is  able  to  view  his 
territory  from  the  inside  as  only  a  Nigerian  can,  yet  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  European  history  and  affairs  makes  possible  a  perspective  which  imparts 
to  his  work  a  wholeness  seldom  if  ever  achieved  before  in  the  writing  of 
so-called  *  colonial '  history.  In  essence  the  subject  matter  of  his  study 
is  the  changing  relations  between  Europeans  and  Africans  in  the  Niger 
Delta  since  contact  first  began  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  basis  of  that 
relationship  was,  as  it  still  is,  trade.  Trade  and  politics,  the  two  themes 
of  the  book,  are  clearly  shown  to  be  inseparable,  the  needs  of  the  former 
constantly  governing  developments  in  the  latter.  Two  features  stand 
out  in  the  first  400  years  of  European  contact.  One  is  the  extreme 
paucity  of  the  contribution  made  by  western  culture  to  African  society 
during  this  long  period.  The  other  is  the  remarkable  stability  in  the 
Delta  both  in  the  structure  of  the  city-states  which  grew  up  in  response 
to  the  demands  of  the  Atlantic  slave  trade,  and  in  the  pattern  of  contact 
between  Europeans  on  the  coast  and  the  ruler-merchant-middlemen  of 
these  states.  With  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  1807  by  Britain, 
the  largest  participant,  an  era  of  change  set  in  which  was  so  violent  and 
far-reaching  that  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  revolution  in  the  Delta.  The 
old  city-states  soon  began  to  crumble  when  the  mainstay  of  their  existence 
was  removed;  by  about  1880  their  collapse  was  complete.  Meanwhile 
the  undermining  of  the  established  order  led  to  chaotic  conditions, 
characterized  by  slave  revolts,  struggles  between  old  and  new  ruling 
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classes,  and  an  unprecedented  rivalry  between  European  and  African 
merchants.  On  the  African  side,  the  new  men  who  were  willing  to  sell 
products  of  the  soil  instead  of  slaves  were  still  determined  to  maintain 
the  old  monopoly  of  trade  between  coast  and  interior.  On  the  European 
side,  evangelical  zeal  joined  with  commercial  enterprise  in  a  determined, 
and  ultimately  successful,  attempt  to  penetrate  beyond  the  barrier  of 
coastal  middlemen.  Mostly  British,  these  merchants  persistently  urged 
the  Government  at  home  to  help  them  in  this  task.  Only  after  much 
hesitation  did  the  British  Government  accept  responsibility  for  the  area 
by  proclaiming  the  Oil  Rivers  Protectorate  in  1885,  in  itself  no  more  than 
a  first  step  in  the  gradual  substitution  of  formal  government  for  the 
informal  and  often  lawless  traders*  empire  of  the  preceding  decades. 
Bold  and  skilful  use  has  been  made  of  traditional  sources  to  supplement 
the  British  archives,  and  the  blending  of  written  and  oral  material  is 
wholly  satisfying.  There  are  fascinating  accoimts  of  the  organization 
of  the  old  city-states  and  of  their  successors  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  of  some  of  the  personalities  of  the  period.  This  work  is  as  important 
for  the  history  of  Africa  as  it  is  full  of  interest,  and  the  sequel,  dealing 
with  the  period  after  1885,  will  be  eagerly  awaited. 

Freda  Wolfson. 

C.  S.  Martin's  study  of  Irrigation  and  Chser  Settlement  in  the  Sbepparton 
District  18^6-1^06  (Cambridge :  University  Press,  for  Melbourne  Univer- 
sity Press,  1935),  edited  by  Mr.  J.  L.  F.  Woodburn,  is  a  posthumous 
monograph  which  comes  to  us  with  a  ready-made  reputation  among 
Australian  historians  as  something  of  a  minor  classic  in  its  own  field. 
The  author,  who  was  killed  in  an  accident  before  he  took  up  a  scholarship 
at  Oxford,  had  done  a  considerable  amount  of  work  on  the  extension  of 
white  settlement  in  the  Goulburn  Valley  of  Victoria  as  a  case-study  in 
Australian  colonization:  the  squatters,  who  had  followed  the  explorers, 
were  themselves  succeeded  by  the  free  selectors,  the  division  of  the  sheep 
runs,  the  establishment  of  irrigation  schemes  and  the  development  of 
diversified  farming  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
Goulburn  Valley  itself  became  a  model  area  for  more  intense  agriculture, 
and  Colin  Martin  held  strongly  the  view  that  his  researches  showed 
clearly  what  could  be  achieved  by  shrewd  use  and  intelligent  husbanding 
of  the  nation's  natural  resources.  The  volume,  as  we  have  it  unfinished 
and  largely  unrevised,  is  a  careful  and  well  disciplined  compilation  of  a 
mass  of  relevant  and  interesting  facts.  Though  the  work  has  little  to 
commend  it  in  style  or  interpretation  and  the  outline  narrative  remains 
unfortunately  (as  in  the  circumstances  we  would  expect  it  to  be)  somewhat 
disjointed  and  scrappy,  the  presentation  has  some  assurance.  Even  in 
this  unfinished  form  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Martin  was  capable  of  strong 
personal  judgement :  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  unable  on 
revision  to  give  it  that  livelier  and  more  trenchant  exposition  which 
personal  humility  and  suppression  of  individuality  have  excluded  from 
this  first  draft.  A.  F.  McC.  Madden. 

Empire  on  the  Pacific :  A  Study  in  American  Continental  Expansion  (New 
York:    Ronald  Press,  1955)  by  Mr.  Norman  A.  Graebner  is  much  the 
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most  illuminating  treatment  of  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
dispute  and  the  acquisition  of  California  that  we  have  yet  had,  though 
the  case  may  be  a  little  overstated  and  justice  is  not  done  to  Fuller's 
Movement  for  the  Acquisition  of  All  Mexico  (1936).  A  short  book,  it  falls 
nearly  evenly  into  two  parts,  the  first  a  description  of  the  situation  on 
the  Pacific  coast  in  the  thirties  and  forties,  the  second  an  account  of  Polk's 
handling  of  it.  Mr.  Graebner's  thesis  is  that  *  the  goal  of  American 
policy  was  to  control  the  great  harbors  of  San  Francisco,  San  Diego, 
and  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait'  (p.  vi);  that  the  impetus  toward  expansion 
was  commercial  and  not  agrarian;  that  '  historians  have  tended  to 
exaggerate  the  natural  urge  of  the  American  people  to  expand  in  the 
forties  '  (p.  226);  that  *  any  interpretation  of  westward  extension  beyond 
Texas  is  meaningless  imless  defined  in  terms  of  commerce  and  harbors  ' 
(p.  218).  It  is  a  hypothesis  which  affords  a  clue  to  much  that  has  hitherto 
been  unobserved  or  difficult  to  understand.  It  makes  it  clear  why  the 
possession  of  the  Pacific  coast  between  the  42nd  parallel  and  the  Columbia 
river  received  so  little  attention.  It  explains  both  the  readiness  to  forego 
upper  Oregon  and  the  desire  to  acquire  upper  California,  and  why,  in 
spite  of  the  jingoes,  neither  the  whole  of  Oregon  nor  the  whole  of  Mexico 
was  reaUy  wanted;  and  it  explains  this  as  neither  the  history  of  migration 
and  settlement  nor  the  history  of  Southern  ambitions  by  themselves  can 
do.  It  reveals  a  classical  example  of  what  happens  when  an  ancient 
society  goes  to  pieces :  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  each 
watching  with  anxiety  lest  one  of  the  other  two  took  advantage  of  weak- 
ness and  disorder  to  disturb  the  balance  of  commercial  power,  each 
tempted  by  its  apprehensions  to  forestall  its  rivals.  And  it  makes 
intelligible  the  conduct  of  Polk  in  the  Mexican  war,  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  predicament  of  carrying  on  hostilities  that  were  bitterly 
opposed  by  his  own  countrymen  in  pursvdt  of  a  purpose  that  he  dared  not 
declare.  The  book  is  well  constructed  and  easy  to  read,  for  the  argument 
is  clear  and  the  matter  strictly  to  the  point.  Yet  it  is  disfigured  by  a  good 
deal  of  turbid  English  and  numerous  solecisms — *  untrammeled  '  beaches 
(p.  66\  *  recipients  '  of  tradition  (p.  104),  *  connotation  '  meaning  *  air  ' 
(p.  161),  *  confine  *  for  *  offset '  (p.  197),  *  alienated  '  for  *  diverted  ' 
(p,  203),  *  designate '  for  *  call '  (pp.  188-9),  *  ephemeral '  for  *  elusive ' 
(p.  204),  *  con^ri2ed  '  for  *  constituted  '  (p.  89),  *  encompassed '  when 
what  is  meant  is  *  included '  or  *  told  '  (pp.  103,  151,  157,  223),  or  some- 
thing more  complicated  that  cannot  be  rendered  without  re-writing  the 
sentence.  *  When  .  .  .  this  quest  for  ports  had  encompassed  the  ques- 
tions of  both  Oregon  and  California,  it  .  .  .  motivated  a  compromise ' 
(p.  131).  Not  infrequently,  indeed,  the  reader  must  translate  if  he  is  to 
be  sure  of  the  meaning.  '  Polk  qvdckly  discovered  .  .  .  that  regardless 
of  its  political  effectiveness,  his  party's  decision  to  submerge  the  Oregon 
issue  in  politics  could  eventually  curtail  his  freedom  to  act  in  the  national 
interest '  (p.  103).  *  Not  imtil  Polk's  Mexican  policy  degenerated  into 
war  did  that  expansionist  goal  leave  its  traditional  non-partisan  sphere. 
Polk  in  absorbing  Whig  attacks  on  the  Mexican  War  sought  conscien- 
tiously to  preserve  the  issue  of  expansion  from  the  political  onslaught ' 
(p.  171).  Unhappily  it  is  often  the  key  sentences  that  are  the  most 
obscure.  H.  Hale  Bellot. 
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Elizabeth  Ann  Haryctt  docs  not  appear  in  the  DicHofuary  of  National 
Bioff^aphy  under  any  of  her  various  names,  yet  few  nineteenth-century 
Englishwomen  can  have  had  a  more  remarkable  career  than  the  one  who 
aspired  to  be  empress  of  the  French  and  whose  biography  has  now  for 
the  first  time  been  written  by  Madame  Simone  Andre-Maurois  under  the 
title  of  Miss  Howard,  lafemme  qui  fit  un  empereur  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1956). 
Madame  Andre- Maurois  has  patiently  pieced  together  the  strange  tale  of 
devotion  and  deceit,  ambition,  greed,  and  renunciation.  She  has  dispelled 
a  number  of  persistent  legends  and  exposed  many  of  the  deceptions 
practised  by  the  woman  who  ended  her  days  in  unhappy  seclusion  as 
comtesse  de  Beauregard.  But  did  Miss  Howard's  role  in  185 1  justify 
the  title  of  this  book  ?  Would  the  coup  d*itat  of  2  December  really  have 
been  impossible  without  Miss  Howard's  gift  of  200,000  francs?  Alas, 
Madame  Andrc-Maurois  begs  this  crucial  question  and  here  adds  nothing 
to  our  knowledge.  Nor  does  she  discuss  whether  Miss  Howard,  apart 
from  the  power  of  her  purse,  wielded  any  political  influence  over  Louis 
Napoleon.  We  can  only  deduce  from  these  pages  that  the  evidence  is 
lacking  and  that  the  probabilities  are  that  she  did  not.  On  the  whole 
this  is  a  volume  mostly  concerned  with  la  petite  bisioire, 

J.  P.  T.  Bury. 


The  opening  of  the  Foreign  Office  dispatches  up  to  1902  revealed 
a  vast  tract  of  material  for  historians  of  the  scramble  for  Africa.  In  his 
The  Beginnings  of  Nyasaland  and  North-Eastem  Rhodesia,  iSj^^j  (Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press,  1956),  Dr.  A.  J.  Hanna  has  taken  advantage  of  this 
material  and  has  also  examined  company  and  missionary  papers  (especially 
of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  and  the  London  Missionary 
Society)  to  throw  new  light  on  British  penetration  into  east  central 
Africa.  In  particular,  he  has  much  new  to  say  of  the  1880  '  Blantyre 
scandals  ' ;  the  African  Lakes  Company  and  its  tortuous  transactions  with 
the  B.S.A.  Company;  British-Portuguese  rivalry;  and  the  relations 
between  Harry  Johnston,  first  Commissioner  for  the  new  Protectorate, 
and  Cecil  Rhodes.  Unfortunately  for  the  balance  of  his  book.  Dr. 
Hanna  is  much  less  illuminating  on  the  Nyasaland  founding  fathers,  the 
Scottish  missionaries.  This  seems  to  be  because  he  did  not  have  access 
to  the  full  range  of  remaining  Church  of  Scotland  missionary  records — 
an  unfortunate  consequence  of  war-time  disorganization;  partly  because 
he  has  relied  too  much  on  official  testimony  in  the  Public  Records;  and 
partly  because  he  has  not  explored  sufficiently  the  press  and  minor,  more 
ephemeral  literature  of  his  period.  If,  for  example,  he  had  consulted 
Nyasaland's  pioneer  *  newspaper ',  the  Blantyre  Mission's  Ufe  and  Work, 
he  might  have  seen  in  the  Scottish  missionaries'  criticisms  of  the  new 
Administration  something  more  than  a  *  constant  vendetta '  (pp.  205-6). 
Although  undoubtedly  reluctant  to  lose  some  of  their  old  administrative 
monopoly,  the  missionaries'  real  fear  was  *  Cape  colonization  '  in  Nyasa- 
land and  the  dangers  of  Rhodes 's  subsidies  to  Johnston.  In  view  of  later 
developments  of  Nyasaland  African  discontent,  their  criticisms  of  the 
Administration's  taxation  and  land  policy  seem  something  more  than  the 
*  quibbling  and  partisanship '  of  a  few  missionaries.     It  is  a  pity,  too. 
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that  Dr.  Hanna  has  nothing  to  say  of  Scottish  missionary  lingustic 
achievements — an  essential  prerequisite  of  the  new  Administration.  But 
in  his  treatment  of  the  Jumbe  of  Kota-Kota  he  might  have  relied  more  on 
the  Public  Records:  Johnston  claimed  that  Jumbe's  favouring  of 
Britain's  cause  '  turned  the  whole  tide  of  Arab  feeling  in  Nyasa  and  Tan- 
ganyika in  our  favour  ' ;  and  since  Dr.  Hanna  has  given  us  the  Chartreuse 
with  which  the  Commissioner  began  his  wooing  of  Jumbe  (p.  150)  he 
might  have  added  the  toilet  set,  barrel  organ,  etc.  with  which  Johnston 
finished  the  deal.^  The  book  also  ignores  the  Nyasaland  prosf>ecting 
and  trading  in  the  late  1870s  of  Rhodes's  elder  brother,  Herbert;  the 
important  arrival  in  1892  of  the  Radical  missionary,  Joseph  Booth; 
and  the  beginnings  of  big  estates  like  the  Bruce  lands.  As  a  formal 
political  and  administrative  study,  however.  Dr.  Hanna's  work  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  European  Africa. 

George  Shepperson. 


The  assessment  of  the  movements  of  thinking  is  never  easy  and  the 
extension  of  something  already  begun  presents  problems  of  its  own. 
When  the  late  Mr.  V.  F.  Storr  ended  his  study  of  the  development  of 
English  theology  in  the  nineteenth  century  at  i860,  he  left  an  obvious 
gap  which  Dr.  L.  E.  Elliott-Binns  has  devoted  nearly  400  pages  to  fill,  in 
EngUsb  Thought y  1860-ipoo.  The  Theological  Aspect  (LonAoni  Longmans, 
1956).  Wide  and  even  omnivorous  reading  and  pastoral  experience 
give  a  certain  interest  to  his  findings  as  he  surveys  in  turn  the  impacts  of 
natural  science,  of  philosophy  and  of  historical  studies,  comparative 
religion  and  dogmatic  theology,  the  progress  and  results  of  biblical 
criticism,  varying  conceptions  of  God,  of  the  Church  and  the  ministry, 
literary  and  political  influences  and  the  spread  of  '  liberal '  views.  It  is 
no  easy  task  and  anyone  bold  enough  to  undertake  it  deserves  congratula- 
tion upon  his  measure  of  achievement  rather  than  cavils  at  an  almost 
inevitably  overcrowded  stage  and  the  number  of  topics  introduced  but 
by  the  exigencies  of  space  precluded  from  fiill  discussion.  Historically 
it  is  all  there,  even  if  opinions  may  differ  widely  as  to  relative  importance 
and  extent  of  influence.  Nor  are  there  wanting  obiter  dicta  from  Acton 
and  Creighton  and  Henry  Sidgwick  and  Hort  and  F.  H.  Bradley,  including 
Sidgwick's  remark  that  *  History  always  fascinates  me,  though  I  am 
repelled  from  it  by  its  comparative  uselessness  '  with  the  author's 
characteristic  comment:  '  Some  historians  were  equally  repelled  by 
philosophy'.  The  arbitrary  dates  i860,  1900,  of  course,  caused  diffi- 
culties e.g,  as  to  the  treatment  of  F.  D.  Maurice  and  some  of  the  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  estimates  may  well  excite  surprise;  but  a 
writer  is  entitled  to  his  passing  view  and  is  hardly  likely  to  complain  if 
his  views  provoke  discussion.  Claude  Jenkins. 


Some  international  conflicts  announce  their  coming  long  in  advance; 
others  blow  up  unexpectedly.  The  Agadir  crisis  was  of  the  latter  kind. 
The  most  recent  volume  of  Documents  diplomatiques  franfois  {1871-1^14)^ 

^  F.O.  84/205 1,  Africa  N06.  7  and  24. 
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2nd  series  (1901-1911),  tome  xiii  (26  October  1910-30  Jiinc  191 1)  (Paris: 
Costes,  for  Imprimerie  Nationale,  1955),  takes  us  to  the  very  evening  of 
the  'Panther's  arrival  at  Agadir.  Yet  there  is  hardly  a  hint  that  the  most 
serious  rehearsal  for  the  First  World  War  was  about  to  begin.  In  the 
autumn  of  19 10  the  only  French  worry  sprang  from  Sazonov's  visit  to 
Potsdam — an  anxiety  which  ranged  from  annoyance  because  Germany 
was  securing  railway  concessions  in  Asia  to  an  exaggerated  fear  that 
Russia  might  desert  the  Dual  Alliance.  A  stream  of  con:q>laints  went 
from  Paris  to  St.  Petersburg.  Sazonov  was  embarrassed,  apologetic  and 
shifty;  but  he  refused  to  move  from  his  line  of  policy.  The  Germans 
were  the  only  ones  who  could  be  a  nuisance  to  him  in  Persia;  and  there- 
fore they  were  the  only  ones  worth  bargaining  with.  As  a  matter  of  fiict, 
the  Potsdam  meeting  started  a  general  outburst  of  railway-negotiations, 
everyone  talking  railways  with  everyone  else,  as  though  to  display  the 
existence  of  economic  imperialism  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  Morocco, 
too,  came  under  this  heading.  There  is  no  evidence  here  that  the  French 
deliberately  stirred  up  trouble  at  Fez.  On  the  contrary,  they  supposed 
that  their  economic  bargains  had  safely  removed  Morocco  from  the 
political  field;  and  the  march  to  Fez  seems  to  have  been,  as  the  French 
claimed,  simply  the  work  of  generals  who  had  lost  their  heads.  Di£5- 
culties  with  Spain  followed  at  once;  these  were  expected.  There  is  an 
occasional  sign  that  a  few  Frenchmen  were  tempted  to  cheat  Spain  with 
German  help;  but  there  is  no  trace  here  of  the  larger  plan,  sometimes 
attributed  to  Caillaux,  by  which  France  would  switch  her  enttnte  from 
Great  Britain  to  Germany.  Indeed  there  is  little  trace  of  any  plan  at  all. 
The  Cambon  brothers  often  railed  in  their  private  letters  against  the 
incompetence  of  their  official  superior,  and  both  ran  foreign  poHcy  much 
on  their  own.  The  dealings  of  Jules  Cambon  with  Kiderlen  have  long 
been  known  from  the  Yellow  Book.  There  is  one  new  point.  On 
6  April  (not,  as  sometimes  alleged,  on  21  April)  Kiderlen  hinted  that 
Germany  would  claim  Mogador  if  the  Sultan's  authority  collapsed  (No. 
222).  Jules  Cambon  had  been  convinced  that  desire  for  a  port  on  the 
Atlantic  was  the  key  to  German  policy  ever  since  Willy  von  Radowitz, 
the  ambassador's  son,  had  said  so  after  dinner  one  day  in  1903  (No.  246). 
He  therefore  pricked  up  his  ears  at  once,  and  assumed,  from  that  moment 
on,  that  Kiderlen  was  asking  for  a  price.  In  reality  Kiderlen  had  been 
day-dreaming;  and  in  later  conversations  he  could  not  imderstand  what 
Cambon  was  driving  at  by  constantly  nodding  towards  the  topic  of 
Mogador.  One  of  the  oddest  features  of  the  Agadir  crisis  is  that  everyone 
except  Kiderlen — ^British,  French,  and  German — assumed  that  he  wanted 
Agadir  for  Germany;  and  the  present  volume  illustrates  very  well  how 
the  confusion  started.     Otherwise  it  is  rather  dull.      A.  J.  P.  Taylor. 


Sir  Ronald  Wingate's  Wingate  of  the  Sudan  (London:  John  Murray, 
1955)  is  a  short  biography  based  on  Wingate's  despatches  and  private 
letters  and  diaries,  but  without  bibliography  or  references  to  the  sources. 
It  sharpens,  by  compression,  the  contrasts  between  Britain's  handling 
of  her  aflfedrs  in  the  eighties,  the  nineties  and  in  the  period  of  resettlement 
after  the  war  of  1914-1 8.    Wingate  belonged  to  the  great  pro-consuls  who. 
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beginning  with  no  particular  advantages  of  birth,  rose  to  the  stature  of 
their  offices  and  ruled  the  several  parts  of  the  Victorian  empire  with 
skilful  economy,  even-handed  justice  and  faith  in  schools,  prosperity 
and  public  works  as  the  foimdations  of  eventual  political  independence. 
His  energy  and  capacity  to  improve  his  talents  and  expend  them  in  the 
public  service  were  characteristic.  He  began  as  A.D.C.  to  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood,  who  in  1883  was  engaged,  after  the  Arabi  revolt  and. the  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt,  in  rebuilding  the  Egyptian  army.  The  history  of  Britain's 
policy  of  disassodation  from  Egypt's  measures  against  the  Mahdi  and  the 
rebellious  Sudan,  which  was  the  prelude  to  Gordon's  death  at  Khartoimi, 
has  been  completely  told  in  M.  Shibeika's  British  Policy  in  the  Soudan, 
Interesting  details  are  new.  Wingate  preserved  an  account  of  the  dis- 
cussions in  Guro  about  Gordon's  employment  of  Zobeir,  which  shows 
that  a  single  vote  differently  cast  in  the  conclave  might  have  enabled 
him  to  take  Zobeir  to  Khartoum  with  him.  In  the  middle  phase  of  his 
career,  Wingate  contributed  by  his  writings  to  the  abandonment  of 
Gladstonian  detachment  and  to  the  decision  to  reconquer  the  Sudan. 
His  achievements  promoted  and  justified  the  change  in  policy  and  opinion 
on  imperial  afiiurs  in  the  nineties.  Wingate's  description  of  the  meeting 
at  Fashoda  confirms  Temperley  and  Penson's  criticism  (foundations  of 
Foreiffi  Policy ^  pp.  510-11)  of  Marchand's  account,  but  not  their  explana- 
tion of  the  hoisting  of  the  Egyptian  flag  at  Fashoda  instead  of  the  British 
and  Eg3^tian  flags  together,  as  at  Khartoum.  Wingate's  records 
reveal  that  this  was  due  to  his  p>ersuading  Kitchener  that  it  might  help  to 
avoid  an  Anglo-French  dash  and  keep  the  conflict  between  Egypt  and 
France.  His  greatest  achievement  was  the  creation  of  a  modern  com- 
munity in  the  Sudan  between  the  Boer  War  and  the  First  World  War. 
In  the  final  phase  of  his  career,  the  solvent  of  war  revealed  the  con- 
sequences of  more  than  thirty  years  of  creative  endeavour  in  Egypt  and 
the  Sudan.  The  proclamation  of  the  Eg3^tian  Protectorate,  in  1914, 
helped  to  cause  eventual  independence,  which  Cromer  and  Wingate 
had  accepted,  to  be  withheld  when  the  time  for  it  came.  Wingate  saw 
that,  when  self-determination  for  the  Arab  peoples  had  been  proclaimed, 
it  could  not  safely  be  refused,  but  ineffectually  drew  the  attention  of  an 
over-rigid  Foreign  Secretary  to  Egypt's  nationalist  aspirations.  He  was 
compelled  to  retire  because  he  was  wiser  than  the  Government,  which  was 
obliged  to  concede  in  bitterness  what  it  might  earlier  have  yielded  in 
goodwill.  The  book,  however,  is  too  short  to  do  more  than  indicate, 
with  restraint,  some  of  the  controversies  which  these  events  raise. 

Agatha  Ramm. 


Dr.  Hans  W.  Gatzke's  essay,  Stresemann  and  the  Rearmament  of  Germany 
(London:  Cumberlege  for  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1955),  brief  though  it  is, 
makes  an  important  contribution  to  the  revision  of  German  history 
under  the  Weimar  Republic.  It  owes  its  value  to  the  use  which  Dr. 
Gatzke  has  made  of  the  Stresemann  papers  and  to  the  skill  with  which 
he  has  related  his  findings  to  the  material  already  published  on  German 
foreign  policy  in  the  1920s.  Dr.  Gatzke  shows  that  Stresemann  was 
aware  of  the  secret  rearmament  of  Germany  and  that  he  helped   to 
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conceal  it;  that  the  primary  aim  of  his  foreign  policy  was  to  get  rid  of 
the  conditions  imposed  on  Germany  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  (Allied 
military  control  and  the  occupation  of  the  Rhineland  as  the  first  steps); 
that,  in  short,  he  was  a  great  German  statesman  but  hardly  the  inter- 
nationalist or  League  of  Nations  idealist  he  has  sometimes  been  made  out 
to  be.  The  quality  of  Dr.  Gatzke's  judgement  is  seen  in  the  care  with 
which  he  avoids  exaggeration.  He  does  not  claim  that  German  re- 
armament in  the  1920s  amounted  to  much  or  that  Stresemann  was  pre- 
paring for  an  aggressive  war.  He  lays  stress  on  Stresemann's  moderation 
and  sense  of  what  was  possible,  drawing  a  sharp  contrast  between  him 
and  the  loud-mouthed,  intolerant  nationalists  of  the  German  Right. 
Stresemann  was  no  Hitler.  If  he  served  the  interests  of  his  country, 
he  took  a  long  view  of  those  interests  and  was  not  indifferent  to  the 
interests  of  Europe  as  a  whole,  even  if  he  saw  these  from  a  German 
point  of  view.  Much  work  remains  to  be  done  both  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Weimar  Republic  (especially  German  relations  with  Soviet 
Russia)  and  on  the  career  of  Stresemann,  as  Dr.  Gatzke  fully  recognizes. 
His  present  essay,  however,  is  a  valuable  preliminary  report  on  the  rich 
ncwmaterialthrownupby  the  defeat  of  Germany.         Alan  Bullock. 


*  This  History  should  be,  without  question,  a  "  success  story  " — 
successful  far  beyond  the  calculations  and  estimates  of  the  pre-war 
planners.'  So  Sir  Keith  Murray  begins  the  concluding  chapter  of 
History  of  the  Second  World  War:  Agriculture  (London:  H.M.S.O.  and 
Longmans).  In  spite  of  a  fall  in  food  imports  of  5  5  per  cent,  in  the  worst 
year,  and  a  six  years'  war  calling  for  a  sustained  effort  from  over-cultivated 
soil,  '  the  food  necessary  to  maintain  the  civil  population  in  health  and 
vigour  was  forthcoming  ',  because  of  increased  home  production  as  well 
as  because  of  modified  diets.  This  book  tells  us  clearly  and  dispassion- 
ately how  it  was  done.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  detail  is  too  great  and 
the  balance  of  the  book  as  a  whole  a  httle  disturbed.  It  remains,  however, 
a  remarkable  achievement  for  two  long  vacations'  work.  The  first 
introductory  Part  surveys  briefly  the  experience  of  the  first  World  War, 
experience  that  was  drawn  upon,  both  positively  and  negatively,  in  the 
preparations  for  the  second,  outlines  some  of  die  developments  in  the 
inter-war  years  (not  the  most  satisfactory  chapter),  and  discusses  the 
preparations  made  for  war  before  it  broke  out.  The  next  two  Parts 
describe,  harvest  year  by  harvest  year,  the  process  of  mobilization.  Each 
chapter  deals  with  the  home  supplies  available,  the  food  and  feed  import 
programme,  the  plans  made  for  future  home  production,  and  the  more 
important  measures  used  to  implement  these  plans.  Each  year  is  covered 
in  considerable  detail;  this  part  of  the  book  will  serve  primarily  as  a 
work  of  reference,  but  a  most  valuable  one.  It  is  to  the  foxirth  part  of 
the  book  that  the  non-specialist  will  turn,  where  the  author  discusses 
critically  four  topics  which  seem  to  him  to  be  among  the  most  important 
— ^production  policy  and  achievement,  the  changes  in  structure  and 
technique,  the  relative  results  of  the  various  methods,  including  price 
control,  used  to  influence  production,  and  the  administrative  machinery 
devised  to  formulate  and  execute  policy,  from  the  centre  to  the  regions. 
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Generally  speaking,  he  approves  what  was  done,  and  on  the  whole  makes 
his  case.  And  where  he  is  not  wholly  convincing  the  most  that  can  be 
said  against  him  is  *  not  proven '.  In  his  concluding  chapter,  however, 
he  gives  four  points  where  he  thinks  that  the  planning  and  execution  of 
agricultural  policy  might  be  criticized.  First,  it  should  have  been  possible 
to  maintain  the  output  of  milk,  so  important  nutritionally,  by  more 
fiivourable  prices  and  by  instilling  in  farmers  a  greater  sense  of  its  priority. 
Secondly,  price  policy  in  the  first  two  years  of  war  resulted  in  a  mal- 
distribution of  the  additional  income  given  to  farmers,  even  though  it 
probably  did  not  pay  them  too  much  in  the  aggregate.  Thirdly,  if  farm 
output  had  been  more  closely  controlled,  rather  more  cereals  could  have 
been  sold  off  farms  and  some  further  small  but  important  saving  made  in 
imports  at  a  critical  period.  Finally,  the  means  by  which  policy  was 
formulated  in  the  first  two  years  of  war  were  deficient,  thereby  leading 
to  uxmecessary  altercation.  These  are  not  small  matters  in  themselves; 
but  they  are  small  compared  with  the  generally  great  achievement  of 
British  agriculture.  Ruth  Cohes, 


The  frequent  emphasis  on  the  reluctance  of  American  historians  and 
intellectuals  to  consider  their  own  Labour  Movement  seems  a  little  unfair 
when  one  examines  the  amount  of  work  that  has  been  done.  No-one  here 
has  seen  fit  to  take  up  the  history  of  the  trade  union  movement  where  the 
Webbs  left  off  in  the  1890's,  while  in  America  the  similar  pioneering  work 
by  John  R.  Gammons  and  his  associates  has  been  carried  up  to  1932  in 
two  volumes  by  Don  D.  Lescohier  and  Elizabeth  Brandeis  (on  working 
conditions)  and  by  Selig  Perlman  and  Philip  Taft  (on  labour  movements). 
Nevertheless,  there  is  much  that  remains  obscure  in  the  history  of 
American  Labour,  especially  during  and  since  the  New  Deal.  These 
gaps  will  probably  be  filled  by  biographies  of  union  leaders  (such  as 
Josephson's  life  of  Sidney  Tillman)  or  by  histories  of  special  areas  or 
individual  unions.  In  the  last  category  Mr.  Robert  A.  Qiristie's  history 
of  the  Carpenters'  Union  (Empire  in  Wood,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. :  Ojrnell  Univer- 
sity Press,  195  6)  is  a  valuable  addition.  The  Carpenters'  Union  is  perhaps 
the  best  instance  of  Professor  Perlman's  thesis  that  American  conditions 
led  radical  anti-monopoly  movements  to  change  into  *  job-conscious ' 
unions  whose  object  was  limited  to  the  safety  of  members.  The  Car- 
penters were  organized  by  a  Lassallean,  P.  J.  McGuire,  and  played  a  large 
part  in  the  foundation  of  the  A.F.  of  L.  and  its  early  campaigns  for  the 
eight  hours  day.  But  far  from  tending  (like  the  British  eight  hours 
protagonists)  to  political  action  and  socialism,  the  tremendous  technical 
changes  and  expansion  in  the  building  industry  led  the  union  to  concen- 
trate almost  solely  on  keeping  as  many  types  of  work  available  only  for 
carpenters.  In  this  process  other  unions  were  ruthlessly  destroyed,  the 
A.F.  of  L.  flouted  and  the  Government  defied  in  time  of  war.  Under 
W.  L.  Hutcheson,  leadership  became  increasingly  autocratic  and  it  was 
symbolic  that  John  L.  Lewis  chose  Hutcheson  to  punch  on  the  jaw  on 
his  way  out  of  the  A.F.  of  L.  to  found  the  C.I.O.  in  1935.  The  only 
criticism  of  this  very  competent  piece  of  work  is  that  Mr.  Christie  gets 
so  absorbed  in  developing  this  single,  not  very  laudable  theme,  that  the 
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impression  left  is  a  little  one-sided.  He  says  nothing  of  the  insurance 
aspect  of  a  union  72  per  cent,  of  whose  income  is  paid  out  in  direct 
benefits,  nor  does  he  describe  the  very  fair  system  of  trials  and  appeals  for 
offences  against  union  rules.  There  is  no  account  of  initiation  fees  or 
the  qualifications  for  entry — all-inq>ortant  if  a  closed  shop  is  being 
operated.  One  side  of  a  *  job-consdous  '  union  is  jurisdictional  battles 
on  the  national  level  and  a  lack  of  concern  about  internal  democracy. 
But  the  other  side,  and  one  which  gets  a  little  lost,  is  the  local  task  of 
bargaining  for  hours  and  wages,  and  it  is  here  that  the  loyalties  that  make 
the  national  activities  possible  are  engaged.  The  value  of  this  book  is 
that  it  does  fill  a  major  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  trade  unionism  in  America 
though,  again,  it  would  have  been  more  illuminating  if  the  single  theme 
of  the  development  of  the  union  as  a  power  unit  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
group  had  carried  a  few  more  references  to  and  comparisons  with  other 
unions  and  the  general  situation  of  labour  at  the  various  stages. 

John  P.  Mackintosh. 

The  Dictionnaire  de  hiograpbie  franfaisty  edited  by  MM.  Prevost  and 
Roman  d'Amat  (Paris :  Letou2ey  and  An6, 195  5  )>  which  was  commenced 
over  twenty  years  ago,  with  parts  xl  to  xlii  has  now  reached  Giyrol.  Its 
breadth  is  illustrated  by  the  inclusion  of  such  names  as  Cartoie,  the  cele- 
brated cook,  the  actress  Gmdeille,  the  aeronaut  Capazza,  Capeluche, 
executioner  of  Paris  in  the  early  fifteenth  century,  Gulo,  legendary  saint 
of  Brittany,  Gunbriel,  nineteenth-century  alchemist,  and  Gutouche, 
brigand.  The  notices,  which  are  generally  brief,  draw  extensively  on 
the  works  of  local  erudition  in  which  France  is  so  rich.  The  Dictionary 
is  likely  to  become  an  essential  work  of  reference.  A.  Cobban. 

Mr.  H.  P.  R.  Finberg  has  recently  contributed  the  fourth  volume  to 
the  series  on  the  Making  of  the  English  Landscape,  edited  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Hoskins.  Gloucestershire :  an  Illustrated  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  JLand- 
scape  (London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1955)  is  a  survey  of  the  factors 
that  have  been  at  work  from  earliest  times  to  mould  the  face  of  the  county. 
It  resembles  the  other  volumes  of  the  series  in  its  concern  with  what 
Mr.  Hoskins  caUs,  in  his  general  Introduction,  *  the  observables  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  secret  history  that  lies  behind  them '.  But  just  what  are 
'  observables  '  ?  They  are  at  best  a  singularly  vague  category,  and  the 
history  that  lies  behind  them  is  more  likely  to  be  inchoate  than  secret. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  Gloucestershire,  which,  as  Mr.  Finberg  points 
out,  is  a  purely  artificial  imit.  From  the  geographical  viewpoint,  and 
therefore  from  the  historical  as  well,  the  Forest  of  Dean,  the  Vale  of 
Severn,  and  the  Cotswolds  have  precious  little  in  common;  to  treat  them 
together,  and  chronologically,  is  to  create  a  problem  of  structure  that  is 
virtually  insoluble.  Mr.  Finberg  tackles  it  conscientiously:  he  intro- 
duces the  reader  to  a  variety  of  delightful  places  and  an  equal  variety  of 
subjects,  from  tobacco-growing  to  local  architecture.  But  he  cannot, 
within  the  compass  set  him,  bring  these  elements  together,  or  convey  a 
real  sense  of  what  the  landscape  has  been  and  now  is.  The  unforgettable 
charm  of  Gloucestershire  grows  out  of  a  past  that  is  too  complex  for 
cataloguing  and  too  elusive  for  photography.  W.  B.  Willcox. 
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Political  philosophy,  it  seems,  is  under  the  weather  nowadays. 
Professional  philosophers  no  longer  beHeve  in  it,  though  it  is  still  retained 
as  an  examination  subject  in  imiversities,  and  my  impression  is  that 
historians  too  have  generally  lost  such  interest  as  they  had  in  it.  Mr. 
Peter  Laslett  says  blimtly  that '  for  the  moment  .  .  .  political  philosophy 
is  dead  \  Yet  in  the  belief  that  philosophers  still  have  something  worth 
while  to  say  about  politics  he  has  collected  these  papers  on  Philosophy 
Politics  and  Society  (Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell,  1956)  on  the  lines  of  the 
papers  on  Laffc  and  luinffiage  edited  by  Professor  Flew.  *  Philosophers  * 
in  this  context  means  linguistic,  semantic  philosophers,  with  Mr.  T.  D. 
Wcldon  leading.  His  article  on  '  Political  Principles  '  tells  us  that  what 
the  older  philosophers  studied  was  a  bogus  subject  invented  by  them- 
selves, with  which  they  played  a  game  with  their  pupils,  the  object  being 
*  to  give  an  a  priori  endorsement  to  the  moral  and  political  principles 
which  the  educational  system  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Arnold  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  those  who  were  destined  to  be  nilers  '.  This  is  presumably 
meant  to  be  funny,  but  Mr.  Weldon  is  serious  when  he  declares  that  *  the 
purpose  of  philosophy '  (and  he  means  the  sole  purpose)  is  *  to  expose 
and  elucidate  linguistic  muddles '.  Mr.  Weldon  is  followed  by  half  a 
dozen  other  writers  who  apply  the  linguistic  technique  to  the  analysis 
of  various  topics  such  as  natural  rights,  sovereignty,  the  general  will,  &c. 
None  of  them  is  quite  so  intransigent  as  Mr.  Weldon,  and  their  comments 
arc  often  acute  and  penetrating,  but  I  think  that  historians  may  be 
pardoned  if  they  find  much  of  this  rather  arid.  I  would  except  from  such 
criticism  Dr.  Glanville  Williams's  article  on  the  word  *  Law ',  which 
discusses  Austin's  definition,  and  the  question  whether  law  includes 
customary  law  and  international  law.  I  also  liked  Mr*  Bambrough's 
discussion  of  Plato's  political  analogies.  The  book  opens  and  concludes 
with  articles  of  a  different  sort.  At  the  end,  under  the  somewhat  cryptic 
title  of  *  The  Face  to  Face  Society  ',  Mr.  Laslett  himself  contributes  some 
suggestive  remarks  on  the  differences  between  the  political  societies  of 
ancient  Greece  and  the  modern  world,  and  on  the  inapplicability  to  the 
latter  of  ideas  derived  from  the  former.  At  the  beginning  comes  Pro- 
fessor Michael  Oakeshott's  remarkably  thoughtful  and  original  inaugural 
lecture  on  *  Political  Education  '.  The  book  would  be  worth  having  if 
only  for  this,  and  historians  may  note  with  interest  that  he  does  not 
suggest  that  students  of  politics  should  be  trained  in  semantics  (though 
I  think  that  if  they  were  they  might  avoid  many  silly  arguments).  What 
they  need,  he  urges,  is  '  knowledge,  as  profound  as  we  can  make  it,  of 
our  tradition  of  political  behaviour ',  and  they  should  therefore  study 
history.  J.  W.  Gough. 


The  Festschrift  which  twenty-six  Scandinavian  colleagues  presented 
to  Axel  Linvald  on  his  seventieth  birthday  recently,  Afhandlinger  tihffiede 
arkhmanden  og  historikeren  Dr,  Phil,  Axel  Unvald  of  Nordiske  fagfaeller  pd 
habfjerdarsdagen  28  Januar  19 j6^  Copenhagen  (Rosenkilde  og  Bagger, 
1956),  contains  contributions  both  from  historians  and  archivists,  since 
Dr.  Linvald  has  made  his  reputation  not  only  as  the  able  head  of  the 
Danish  Rigsarkiv  over  a  long  period  of  years,  but  also  as  a  brilliant 
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historian  of  the  later  eighteenth  and  the  earlier  nineteenth  centuries, 
as  editor  and  contributor  to  both  editions  of  the  cooperative  work 
Det  Danske  Folks  Htstorie  and  as  the  biographer  of  Danish  nilers  within 
his  period.  The  essays  show  wide  variations,  both  in  respect  of  period, 
choice  of  subject,  length  and  value;  but  a  certain  unity  is  imposed  on  the 
Festschrift  by  the  presence  of  several  important  essays  dealing  with  aspects 
or  sections  of  the  Danish  archives :  of  these  C.  Rise  Hansen's  on  the 
consular  archives,  Erik  Kroman's  on  the  ducal  archives,  Gunnar  Olsen's 
on  the  church  archives  before  1647,  Aage  Rasch's  on  the  archives  of  the 
Asiatic  G^mpany  and  Viggo  Sj^qvist's  on  the  arrangement  of  the  Foreign 
Office  archives  are  of  the  greatest  interest  even  outside  Scandinavian 
historical  circles.  Of  the  less  technical  essays,  two  in  particular  might  be 
mentioned  as  of  general  interest:  Nils  Ahnlund's  survey  of  the  Qjpen- 
hagen  newsletters  giving  information  about  the  death  of  Charles  XII 
and  Erik  Miller's  essay  on  Blixen-Finecke  as  minister  1859-60. 

Ragnhild  Hatton. 


The  volume  of  essays  presented  to  the  late  Otto  Becker,  under  the 
title  Geschichtlicbe  Krdfte  und  Bntscheidsmgen  (Wiesbaden:  F.  Steiner 
Verlag,  1954),  falls  into  two  main  parts.  K.  Jordan  on  the  relations 
of  Henry  the  Lion  and  Denmark,  G.  Girlsson  on  those  between  the 
Schmalkaldic  League  and  Sweden,  and  the  contributions  of  V.  Pauls  and 
O.  Scheel  on  early  phases  of  German-Danish  conflict  in  Schleswig,  all 
deal  with  topics  with  which  Becker  was  concerned  as  professor  in  Kiel. 
Becker's  own  work,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  concerned  primarily 
with  German  history  and  international  relations  between  1848  and  191 9, 
and  the  second  group  of  essays  falls  within  this  well-charted  field.  H. 
Rossler  describes  the  attitudes  of  different  members  of  the  Gagcrn 
family  during  the  revolution  of  1848,  A.  ScharfF  assesses  the  influence 
of  foreign  powers  over  the  course  of  the  same  movement,  and  B.  Siemers 
discusses  the  attitude  of  the  U.S.A.  towards  German  unification  from 
1848  to  1 871.  W.  Schflssler  contributes  some  new  evidence  on  the 
incident,  first  recoimted  by  Acton,  of  Bismarck's  payments  to  Ludwig  11 
of  Bavaria,  by  which  the  latter  was  induced  to  sponsor  the  ofi"er  of  the 
imperial  crown  to  the  Prussian  king  in  187 1.  H.  Krausnick  examines  at 
length  Bismarck's  Reinsurance  Treaty,  on  which  he  passes  a  more 
favourable  judgement  than  many  recent  historians  have  done,  and  O. 
Hauser  follows  the  ups-and-downs  of  Anglo-Russian  relations  after  the 
Convention  of  1907;  they  offered,  he  suggests,  many  opportunities 
which  German  diplomacy  failed  to  grasp.  The  same  conclusion  follows 
from  E.  Hohlc's  examination  of  German-Russian-Japanese  contacts 
during  the  first  World  War — an  interesting  and  original  contribution, 
in  which  hitherto  unpublished  documents  are  used.  Five  miscellaneous 
contributions  complete  the  volume:  F.  Kleyser  on  Calvin  and  Hotman, 
M.  Gohring  on  Mazarin's  policy  towards  Germany  between  1653  and 
1658,  F.  Epstein  on  German  military  influence  in  the  Argentine  from  1900 
to  1940,  some  observations  by  F.  Rorig  on  the  role  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
German  history,  and  a  characteristic  essay  by  the  Swiss  historian,  Leonhard 
von  Muralt,  on  the  limits  of  power-politics.  G.  Barraclough. 
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Of  the  eight  essays  included  in  Studies  in  Social  History  (London: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1955),  a  tribute  to  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  edited 
by  J.  H.  Plumb,  five,  those  by  A.  L.  Rowse,  W.  G.  Hoskins,  Wallace 
Notestein,  C.  V.  Wedgwood  and  G.  S.  R.  Kitson  Clark  represent  various 
facets  of  social  history,  proceeding  from  the  Cornishman  Roscarrock  and 
his  lives  of  the  saints  by  way  of  Elizabethan  Leicester,  the  Englishwoman 
as  she  appears  15 80-1650  and  comedy  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I  to  the 
romantic  element  1830-50.  The  remaining  three  deal  from  varying 
points  of  view  and  in  successive  centuries  with  the  aristocratic  order 
as  it  emerges  in  various  forms  among  that  far  from  definable  class,  the 
gentry.  H.  J.  Habakkuk  considers  the  social  and  financial  significance 
of  the  estate  of  Daniel  Finch,  second  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  of  the 
house  he  built,  standing  as  he  did  midway  between  the  old  and  the  new 
landed  gentry.  J.  H.  Plumb  continues  in  the  eighteenth  century  with  a 
comparison  between  the  domestic  life  and  expenditure  of  the  two  Wal- 
poles,  the  prudent  homespun  father  and  the  brilliant  extravagant  son. 
Finally,  N.  G.  Annan  enters  on  what  is  almost  entirely  a  new  field  of 
exploration  in  his  examination  of  what  he  terms  the  intellectual  aristocracy 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  only  possible  to  select  a  few  points  in 
these  essays,  each  of  which  in  its  own  genre  is  a  distinguished  and  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  material  necessary  for  the  building  up  of  a 
complete  picture  of  the  social  structure  as  it  manifests  itself  in  successive 
epochs.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  both  Professor  Habakkuk  and 
Mr.  Plumb  in  their  detailed  examination  of  the  pecuniary  resources  of 
their  respective  subjects,  whence  derived,  how  spent,  utter  necessary 
warnings.  Mr.  Habakkuk  reminds  his  readers  not  once  but  several 
times  of  the  danger  of  drawing  large  conclusions  or  of  generalizing  from 
a  single  case.  Mr.  Plumb  gives  his  warning  in  a  different  form  when  he 
points  out  what  entirely  false  inferences  have  been  drawn  from  the 
statement  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  left  debts  amounting  to  nearly  £40,000. 
The  manner  in  which  a  man's  finances  in  life  or  in  death  were  computed 
and  set  forth  even  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  still  more  so  in  earlier 
centuries  can  conceal  many  a  pitfall.  Walpole's  debts,  and  not  his  alone, 
were,  to  use  modern  terms,  a  debit  account  including  incidentally  a 
substantial  number  of  legacies,  set  against  a  credit  account  which  was 
amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  liabilities  with  a  very  handsome  surplus 
remaining.  A  cognate  subject,  that  is,  how  borrowing  was  effected  and 
why,  is  illuminated  by  Mr.  Habakkuk's  skilful  exposition  of  the  use  made 
by  Nottingham  of  tallies  and  mortgages.  Inevitably  these  essays  provoke 
further  questions.  Was  the  distinction  between  capital  and  income,  at 
all  events  in  the  modern  sense,  clear  to  the  seventeenth-century  mind? 
From  the  formula  used  in  many  sets  of  accounts  it  would  appear  that  it 
was  not  completely  so.  Again,  neither  of  the  writers  indicates  to  what 
extent  Nottingham  or  the  Walpoles  followed  the  practice,  the  growth 
of  which  can  be  perceived  from  at  least  the  time  of  Nottingham  onwards, 
of  depositing  cash  in  hand,  perhaps  only  temporarily  in  hand,  with  the 
goldsmith  who  during  the  years  covered  by  these  two  essays  was  turning 
into  a  banker.  With  the  final  essay,  that  by  Mr.  Annan,  we  come  to  a 
group  of  families,  exercising  not  political  or  economic,  but  cultural 
influence,  linked  together  by  intermarriage  and,  taking  form  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  continued  to  exercise  that  influence 
through  their  descendants  150  years  later.  Family  grouping  was  of 
course  no  new  thing.  Mr.  Annan  instances  the  great  whig  cousinhood. 
But  if  this  were  a  political  group,  it  was  also  one  with  the  coimecting 
link  of  great  estates.  This  was  less  the  case  with  that  other  political 
clan,  having  Mr.  Gladstone  as  their  pivot,  a  typical  Victorian  family 
party  who  went  so  far  as  to  coin  a  language,  Glyimese,  of  their  own. 
Mr.  Aiman's  intellectual  aristocratic  circle  includes  many  more  family 
connexions  than  does  the  Gladstonian.  It  is  the  number  of  names,  each 
carrying  its  own  distinction,  which  makes  his  thesis  so  remarkable  and 
so  absorbingly  interesting.  The  question  which  he  leaves,  perforce,  to 
be  answered  *  a  century  from  now  ',  is  whether  such  a  group  will  continue 
to  maintain  itself.  The  testing  point  must  be  whether  a  cousinhood 
whose  influence  is  based  on  personalities  can  equate  itself  with  one  based 
on  property  which  is  heritable  and  is  able  to  survive  an  interlude  or  even 
interludes  of  mediocrity.  Gladys  Scott  Thomson. 

That  the  medieval  chronicler  wrote  sub  specie  aetermtatis  is  of  course 
not  true.  That  such,  on  the  other  hand,  has  often  been  the  attitude  of 
historians  from  the  seventeenth  century  onwards  is  one  of  the  clear 
conclusions  which  emerge  from  Professor  Pieter  Geyl's  Use  and  Abuse 
of  History  (Yale  University  Press;  London:  Cumberlege,  1936).  In 
this  short  book  Mr.  Geyl  surveys  the  main  trends  in  modem  historio- 
graphy, ofiers  some  sympathetic  but  critical  observations  on  what  has 
been  termed  Historismus  and  concludes  with  a  reasoned  case  for  the 
historian.  There  is  much  that  is  eminently  wise  and  to  the  point  in  this 
attractive  essay,  and  much  that  is  quotable.  *  If  the  nineteenth  century 
may  be  called  the  age  of  history,  it  is  also  the  age  in  which  history  has 
been  made  .  .  .  shamelessly  to  serve  reaction  or  revolution  *  (p.  44). 
* .  .  .  here  you  have  the  decisive  answer  to  Lessing,  and  to  Sartre  and 
Valery  as  well:  it  is  not  the  myths  which  are  winning '  (p.  71).  These 
must  serve  as  examples  of  Mr.  Geyl's  style.  His  book  should  be  read 
by  all  historians,  and  not  least  by  those,  in  schools  and  universities,  who 
contemplate  a  long  apprenticeship  in  the  craft  of  which  Mr.  Geyl  is  a 
master.  Denys  Hay. 


The  Critical  Method  in  Historical  Research  and  Writing  (New  York: 
MacmiUan,  1955)  by  H.  C.  Hockett  is  a  rewritten  and  expanded  edition 
of  that  author's  Introduction  to  Research  in  American  History  published  in 
193 1.  It  is  intended  primarily  as  a  handbook  for  students  proceeding 
to  the  M.A.  by  dissertation.  It  draws  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  meagre 
content  of  *  history '  at  school  and  college  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
looks  to  the  training  aflbrded  by  the  work  to  be  done  for  the  M.A.  for 
an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  secondary 
schools.  It  envisages  a  student  who  will  have  done  litde  more  in  history 
for  his  first  degree  than  learn  the  contents  of  a  textbook,  and  who  will 
be  expected,  though  he  seldom  achieves  it,  to  complete  his  Master's  thesis 
in  twelve  months.  To  such  a  student  there  is  really  no  counterpart  in 
Great  Britain,  and  most  of  the  book  is  too  elementary  to  be  very  useful 
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to  those  brought  up  on  a  different  system  and  starting  their  training  in 
research  at  a  later  stage.  Part  iii,  which  deak  with  the  doctoral  disserta- 
tion and  should  have  been  more  appropriate,  is  almost  entirely  taken  up 
with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  historical  writing  in  the  United  States  and 
some  notes  on  the  recent  development  of  the  study  of  business  history 
and  on  the  work  done  on  the  history  of  American  participation  in  two 
world  wars.  It  is  odd  to  find  in  what  is  meant  to  be  a  model  bibliography 
that  Matthews  and  Pearce,  American  Diaries^  is  entered  under  *  Biblio- 
graphies for  Regional  and  Local  History ',  *  California  *,  and  Angle,  A 
Shelf  of  Uncoln  Books  imder  *  New  Jersey  *,  because  those  were  the  States 
in  which  they  were  published.  The  second  volume  (index)  of  the  Checkr 
list  referred  to  on  page  1 20  has,  in  fact,  never  been  issued. 

H.  Hale  Bellot. 


The  essays  which  Professor  August  C.  Krey  has  reprinted  under  the 
title  History  and  the  Social  Web  (Minnesota  University  Press;  London: 
Cumberlege,  1955)  have  more  imity  than  such  collections  usually  have. 
This  is  not  because  they  have  a  common  theme.  Part  i  contains  a 
miscellany  of  papers  of  a  consistently  historical  kind,  notably  on  the 
First  Crusade,  the  life  of  William  of  Tyre  and  Renaissance  Florence; 
Part  ii  is  directed  towards  more  abstract  themes,  all  concerned  to  analyse 
the  activity  of  the  historian.  But  these  papers,  disparate  in  time  and 
subject,  hang  together  because  they  express  very  vividly  Mr.  Krey's 
pervading  sense  of  interrelations  between  times  and  places,  a  sense  he 
catches  nicely  in  the  phrase  *  world-wide  and  time-deep  '.  The  book  is 
not  *  scholarship '  in  the  normal  sense — ^though  the  paper  on  William 
of  Tyre  falls  into  this  category — but  scholars  may  profit  from  browsing 
through  this  humane  and  sensible  volume.  Mr.  Krey's  alert  and  well- 
stocked  mind  must  make  him  an  exceptionally  lively  teacher.  He  has 
the  even  rarer  distinction  of  writing  good  prose.  Denys  Hay. 

Outstanding  among  the  papers  published  in  the  Indian  Historical 
Kecords  Commission  ProceeMngSy  vol.  xxx  (New  Delhi:  Government 
Archives  of  India,  1954)  are  M.  L.  Gupta's  Chinese  Frontier  Gates  ;  Axel 
Linvald's  Records  of  Indian  Interest  in  the  Danish  Archives  ;  Abdur  Rashid's 
Aiirat'Ul-AMi(a  ;  G.  N.  Salatore's  A  Mission  to  the  Western  States  of 
Rajasthan,  i8)i  ;  and  B.  A.  Salatore's  Forgotten  Gujarati  Brahman  Banker^ 
which  draws  attention  to  the  extremely  important  part  played  by  Indian 
bankers  in  financing  the  operations  of  the  English  East  India  Company. 
Vol.  xxxi  {ibid.  1955),  with  few  exceptions,  contains  little  of  importance. 
V.  G.  Hatalkar  (pp.  45-9)  comments  on  Grant  Duff's  inaccurate  portrayal 
of  St.  Lubin  as  an  adventurer  and  impostor.  For  this  he  has  consulted 
the  French  archives.  Unfortunately  the  article  is  too  short  and  a  mono- 
graph based  on  the  French,  Marathi,  and  English  sources  and  also  on 
St.  Lubin's  private  papers  and  diaries  housed  in  the  Vatican  Library 
would  be  welcomed  by  students  of  Indian  history.  H.  N.  Mathur's 
Edmation  of  European  and  Eurasian  Children  in  India^  1860-188 4;  and  L.  P. 
Mathur's  Land  Rjevenue  Settlement  Policy  in  North-West  Provinces,  1 801-1880 
could  be  expanded  into  useful  monographs.  C.  C.  Davies. 
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In  1 91 9  a  small  consultative  body  under  the  name  of  the  Indian 
Historical  Records  Commission  was  created  to  advise  the  Government 
of  India  on  the  preservation,  sorting,  listing,  and  calendaring  of  the 
records  in  its  keeping.  As  a  result  of  these  meetings  much  valuable 
material  has  been  unearthed  and  many  important  selections  from  both 
official  and  private  manuscript  collections  have  been  published.  From 
920  it  also  became  the  practice  at  the  annual  conferences  for  scholars 
from  all  parts  of  India  to  discuss  papers  of  historical  importance.  Students 
of  Indian  history  will  be  grateful  to  Professor  B.  A.  Salatore  for  his 
author  and  subject  Index  to  Papers  Read  at  the  Indian  Historical  Records 
Commission  Sessions,  ip20-ipj^  (New  Delhi:  Government  Archives  of 
India,  1956).  C.  C.  Davies. 

Mr.  Justice  J.  A.  Ferguson,  with  the  publication  of  his  Bib/iograpfy  of 
Australiay  vol.  iv,  18 46-1 8 jo  (Sydney  and  London :  Angus  and  Robertson, 
195  5),  completes  his  plan  of  compiling  a  list  of  *  all  printed  matter  .  .  . 
relating  to  Australia,  wherever  published,  from  1784,  when  the  Colony 
of  New  South  Wales  was  first  projected,  to  1 8  5  o  *.  The  learned  au^or — 
who  includes  nearly  200  pages  of  addenda,  with  a  few  corrigenda,  to 
earlier  volumes — believes  he  may  claim  that  *  no  book,  pamphlet, 
broadside,  newspaper,  magazine,  or  Government  paper  or  report  of  any 
importance  has  now  been  omitted  '.  Students  of  Australian  history  will 
find  in  this  volume,  as  in  the  others,  not  only  a  record  of  printed  materials 
but  also  '  an  indication  where  one  or  more  copies  of  each  publication 
described  may  be  foimd '.  The  items  are  arranged  alphabetically  by 
years  (imder  author  or  title  as  may  be  appropriate)  with  a  subject  index 
of  66  pages  to  aid  the  researcher.  Though  rare  items  may  yet  be  dis- 
covered, the  work  is  unlikely  ever  to  be  superseded  and  will  remain 
indispensable  to  libraries  concerned  with  Australiana  and  to  the  serious 
student  of  any  aspect  of  Australian  history  in  the  period  covered.  There 
are  brief  biographical  and  other  notes  to  many  of  the  more  interesting 
items  and  occasional  facsimiles  of  title-pages.  Perhaps  notes  might 
have  been  desirable  in  a  few  cases  (such  as  J.  C.  Byrne,  T.  F.  Elliot  and 
William  Fitzherbert)  where  the  writer's  career  was  outside  Australia.  On 
page  345  *  Pctrie  '  is  surely  a  misprint  for  *  Petre  '.  A  point  of  some  in- 
terest is  raised  by  item  5364.  This  was  certainly  not  the  only  document 
confidentially  printed  for  the  British  Cabinet  in  the  years  1846-50  which 
related  to  Australia.  It  is  merely  the  only  one  accessible  there.  Should 
it  not  rather  be  treated  as  a  manuscript  ?  And  were  such  documents  not 
*  Cabinet  minutes  '  in  the  sense  of  memoranda  circulated  to  the  Cabinet 
by  Earl  Grey  rather  than  '  minutes  of  Cabinet '  as  Mr.  Justice  Ferguson 
calls  them  ?  It  may  be  necessary  to  consider  such  small  points  but  they 
do  not,  of  course,  affect  the  value  of  Mr.  Justice  Ferguson's  laborious 
and  scholarly  work.  W.  P.  Morrell. 

Although  it  is  nowhere  clearly  stated  in  Professor  Hugh  Talmage 
Lefler's  A  Guide  to  the  Study  ondReading  of  North  Carolina  History  (London : 
Geoffrey  Cumberlege,  for  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1955) 
this  ninety-page  handbook  supplements  the  bibliographical  sections  of 
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Lefler  and  Newsomc's  North  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill,  1954).  In  many 
places  it  follows  the  original  wording  of  this  standard  history;  but  the 
Guide  expands  the  chapter  bibliographies,  gives  them  topical  summaries 
and  adds  a  general  select  list  of  books  and  articles  on  North  Girolina 
history,  rosters  of  soldiers  from  the  state  who  have  served  in  its  various 
wars,  and  select  bibliographies  of  North  Girolina  folklore,  literature, 
and  town  and  county  history.  Though  there  are  surprising  omissions 
{e.g.  Woodmason's  writings  in  The  Carolina  Bachcosmtry  on  the  Eue  of  the 
Repolutiotty  Chapel  Hill,  1953;  the  provocative  Negro  Slave  Songs  in  the 
United  States^  American  Historical  Association,  1953,  by  North  Carolina's 
own  Negro  historian.  Dr.  Miles  Mark  Fisher)  the  Guide  is  comprehensive 
and  consultable,  in  spite  of  its  lack  of  an  index.  For  the  specialist,  it  is 
somewhat  circumscribed  because  it  is  designed  mainly  for  college  students 
and  general  readers — Whence  the  extremely  brief  references  to  manuscript 
sources.  Nevertheless,  specialists  will  also  find  much  of  value  in  this 
useful  compilation,  not  merely  on  North  Carolina  but  on  the  history  of 
the  South  in  general.  George  Shepperson. 


In  1952  Dr.  Felix  Hull  produced  a  Guide  to  the  Berkshire  Record  Office 
in  which  he  drew  attention  to  the  county's  valuable  collection  of  inclosure 
maps  and  awards.  His  successor  as  county  archivist,  Mr.  Peter  Walne, 
has  now  edited  A  Catalogue  of  Inclosure  Maps  in  the  Berkshire  Record  Office 
(Reading:  Berkshire  County  Council,  1955).  These  records  are  amongst 
the  most  important  of  all  for  the  parish  historian,  and  of  course  for  the 
student  of  agrarian  history  in  general;  and  Berkshire  possesses  an 
unusually  good  collection.  Over  150  maps  are  listed,  with  a  brief 
description  of  each,  giving  place,  date,  scale  and  size  of  map,  and  some 
details  about  the  kind  of  information  shown.  In  some  instances  the 
map  shows  the  pre-indosure  strips  and  is  doubly  valuable,  as  for  example 
at  Appleton  (1831).  This  map  gives  also  the  field,  furlong,  and  road 
names,  and  shows  the  manor-house  as  still  completely  moated.  Not  all 
the  maps  are  as  informative  as  this.  The  earliest  surviving  map  appears 
to  be  that  of  Eling  Common  (1778)  and  the  latest  a  portion  of  Steventon 
parish  (1883).  There  is  a  useful  Introduction  on  Berkshire  inclosure 
records  in  general,  including  a  note  on  commissioners'  minutes — a  rare 
type  of  document  to  survive.  Berkshire  possesses  no  fewer  than  eight 
sets  of  such  minutes.  Historians,  both  general  and  local,  will  be  grateful 
to  the  County  Council  for  making  this  useful  little  guide  available  at  the 
moderate  price  of  half  a  crown  post-free.  W.  G.  Hoskins. 


To  the  lists  of  summary  catalogues  of  Belgian  archives  already  noted 
in  this  Review  ^  may  now  be  added  three  others,  viz. :  Archives  Ginirales 
du  Koyaume :  Inventaire  des  archives  de  la  Jointe  des  terres  contest^es, 
ed.  E.  Helin,  J.  Grauwels,  M.-R.  Thielemans  (Brussels,  1952);  Archives 
de  r^tat  d  Namur :  Inventaire  des  archives  de  la  famille  de  Meldeman  de 
Bour6,  ed.  C^cile  Lefevre  (Brussels,  1953);   Archives  de  rBtat  a  Mons : 

^  AfiU,  Ixv.  565  ;  Izviii.  498. 
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Inventaire  des  archives  des  families  de  Knyff  de  Gontroeul  et  de  la  Roche, 
cd.  Marie-Rose  Thielemans  (Brussels,  1954).  Of  these  the  first  preserves 
the  papers  of  the  orgaxiization  set  up  by  Marie  Elizabeth,  governor  of 
the  Low  Gauntries  from  1725-41  and  continued  until  1794.  The 
documents  stretch  back  into  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  the  whole  collection  is  (wisely)  arranged  as  it  stood  at  the  close  of 
the  Austrian  regime.  The  archives  of  the  family  of  Meldeman  de  Bour6 
run  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries  and  include  a  large 
collection  of  private  correspondence.  The  destruction  of  the  larger  part 
of  the  archives  at  Mons  in  1940  has  greatly  increased  the  interest  and 
importance  of  the  Knyff  and  de  la  Roche  collections  which  are  here  listed 
in  unusual  detail.  All  three  lists  have  adequate  Introductions  and  are 
rounded  off  by  indexes  of  persons  and  places.  V.  H.  Galbraith. 


CORRIGENDUM 

We  regret  that  the  volume  Angliysh^a  Bt4n(ht4a:(m^a  RtPofyfif:(iya 
XVII  Veka^  reviewed  ante^  Ixxi.  458,  was  wrongly  described  as  edited 
by  Academician  E.  A.  Kosminsky.  It  was  edited  by  Academician 
E.  A.  Kosminsky  and  Prof.  Y.  A.  Levitsky. 
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A  History  of 


Antony  Bek 

Bishop  of  Durham  1283-1311 

CONSTANCE      M.      FRASER 

The  triple  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  trace 
Antony  Bek*s  political  career  as  a  favourite 
counsellor  of  Edward  I  ;   to  show  how 
ts  Bishop  of  Durham  he  tried  to  organize 
the  northern  government  of  England  in  a 
way  which  foreshadows  the  Council  of  the 
North  under  the  Tudors,  and  why  he  failed  ; 
and  to  estimate  how  far  obligations  to  the 
Church  outweighed  political  expediency  for 
king  or  bishop. 

42i.  net 


oxford   historical   series 
(general   series) 

Wellington's 
Headquarters 

A  Study  of  the  Administrative  Problems 
in  the  Peninsula  1809-1814 

S.      G.      p.      WARD 

This  book  attempts  to  throw  new  light  upon 
the  complicated  tangle  of  departments 
administering  the  army  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  describes  the 
adaptations  made,  not  only  by  Wellington, 
to  turn  the  military  and  administrative  staff 
into  an  efficient  instrument  for  warfare  in 
the  Peninsula. 

With  maps     30s.  net 


A  Historical 
Commentary  on 
Thucydides 

Vobmes  II  and  III :  The  Ten  Years 
War,  Books  II-V  24 

A.      W.      GOMME 

'  It  is  an  extraordinary  achievement — 
scrupulous,  well-balanced,  sane  and 
exhaustive — that  is  equally  at  home  in  many 
branches  of  learning.     The  concluding 
volume  will  be  awaited  with  the  keenest 
interest'  The  Times  Literary  Supplement. 
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A  Study  of  History 

ARNOLD     J.      TOYNBEE 

AN    ABRIDGEMENT    OF    VOLUMES 
VII-X    BY    D.    C.    SOMERVELL 

In  this  second  volume  Mr  S")mervell 
completes  his  abridgement  of  Dr  Toynbee*s 
great  ten- volume  work.     The  two  books 
form  an  invaluable  conspectus  of  the  whole 
of  the  vast  field  covered  by  Dr  Toynbee*s 
original  work. 

255.  net 
Abridgement  of  Volumes  I — VI ^  30s.  net 


English 
Pronunciation 

1500-1700 

E.      J.      DOBSON 

A  complete  review  is  here  attempted  of  the 
position  reached  by  scholars  after  nearly  a 
century  of  research.     Volume  I  is  an 
explanatory,  critical,  and  historical  account 
of  the  writings  on  pronunciation  of  the 
English  '  orthoepists  '  or  '  grammarians  '  ; 
Volume  II  contains  a  formal  and  detailed 
phonology. 

Two  volumes    £8.  Ss.  net 


A  Royal  Impostor 

King  Sverre  of  Norway 

G.      M.      GATHORNE-HARDY 

In  the  twelfth  century  a  man  brought  up 
as  a  comb-maker's  son  and  educated  for  the 
priesthood  in  the  Faroes  claimed,  fought 
for  and  won  the  throne  of  Norway  as  the 
bastard  son  of  King  Sigurd.     Professor 
Koht,  Norway's  leading  historian,  said  of 
this  biography  in  Arheiderbladet : 
*  ...  it  is  a  worthy  addition  to  Norwegian 
historical  research.  ...  a  book  both  rich  in 
ideas  and  readable  .  .  .  ' 
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CHRISTIANITY  &  THE  STATE 

IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  HISTORY 

T.    M.    Parker,    d.d. 
FelloTJo  of  University  College^  Oxford 

*'  He  has  written  a  masterly  and  instructive  study  and  his  book  covers 
a  wide  range,  as  both  its  contents  and,  perhaps  still  more,  its  foot- 
notes, testify.  His  own  breadth  of  knowledge  is  shown  especially 
in  tht  obiter  dicta  which  are  strewn  here  and  there  to  illuminate  his 
narrative. . .  His  courage  in  grappling  with  so  varied  and  vast  a  subject 
is  to  be  welcomed.  And  not  his  courage  only,  but  also  his 
success.     For  his  judgment  is  as  sound  as  his  knowledge  is  sure.'' 

PROFESSOR  NORMAN  SYKES. 

2is»  net 

JOHN  WHITGIFT  &  THE  REFORMATION 

Powell    Mills    Dawley 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History^  Gen.  TheoL  Seminary^  Neto  York 

Foreword  by  Professor  Norman  Sykes 

'*  It  deserves  to  have  special  attention  drawn  to  it  as  a  sober  and  well- 
marshalled  exposition  of  Whitgift's  character  and  policy  which  have 
frequently  been  misrepresented  because  misunderstood  . .  i  The  work 
is  one  to  be  reckoned  with  as  well  as  disputed  about,  and  should  find 
many  readers."    professor  claude  jenkins,  jnl.  of  eccles.  history 

iSs.  net 

THE  LIBERAL  TRADITION 

FROM  FOX  TO  KEYNES 

Alan    Bullock    &    Maurice    Shock 

**  The  vision  and  blindness  of  Liberalism  stand  out  well  in  the 
documents  assembled  by  Mr.  Bullock  and  Mr.  Shock.  They  cover 
the  ground,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  ground  to  cover,  apart  from  the 
pK)liticians — the  economists  from  Adam  Smith  to  Keynes,  the 
philosophers  from  Bentham  to  Herbert  Spencer  ...  It  is  the  intro- 
duction's merit  that  it  ties  the  various  conflicting  influences  in  the 
formation  of  the  Liberal  attitude  tidily  together."  the  times. 
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AMERICA  &  THE  BRITISH   LEFT 

FROM  BRIGHT  TO  BEVAN 

Henry    Felling 
Fellow  of  The  Queen's  College,  Oxford 

**  A  careful,  scholarly,  valuable,  and  easy -to-read  study  of  the  second 
biggest  conundrum  in  British  post-war  Socialism's  foreign  relations. 
He  knows  the  British  Labour  movement,  especially  trade  unionism, 
well,  and  he  knows  the  realities  of  Americanophobia  and  American 
affairs  even  better.  His  background  in  American  and  British  litera- 
ture is  a  delight  :  it  peeps  out  all  the  time.  This  is  one  of  those 
rare  books  which  no  person  thinking  himself  educated  should  miss." 
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R.   Oldenbourg,   Munich,  presents  a  new  bibliography  on  world 
history  : 

BiJCHERKUNDE  ZUR  WELTGESCHICHTE 

Vom  Untergang  des  Romischen  Weltreiches  bis  zur  Gegenwart 

Unter  Mitwirkung  von  Ludwig  Alsdorf,  Oskar  Benl, 
Giinther  Dahms,  Eckhart  G.  Franz,  Manfred  Hellmann, 
Walter  Hubatsch,  Hans  Kahler,  Walther  Kienast,  Paul 
Klaui,  Richard  Konetzke,  Heinz  Lehmann,  Herbert  Ludat, 
Franz  Petri,  Karl-Heinz  PfeflFer,  Georg  von  Rauch,  Michael 
Seidlmayer,  Bertold  Spuler,  Georg  Stadtmiiller,  Hans  O.  H. 
Stange,  Wilhelm  Treue,  Eberhard  Weis  und  Karl  Ferdinand 
Werner    bearbeitet    von    Giinther    Franz. 

XX,  544,  Seiten,  Leinen  DM  64. — 

Beit  mehr  als  25  Jahren  ist  in  der  Welt  keinc  neubearbcitetc 
Ubersicht  iiber  die  historische  Literatur  erscheinen.  Die  neue 
**  Biicherkunde  zur  Weltgeschichte "  hat  deshalb  eine  wichtige 
Aufgabe  zu  erfiillen.  23  Experten  haben  in  diesem  Buch  die 
notwendige  Literatur  ihres  Fachgebietes  zusammengestellt  und  dabei 
die  Hilfswissenschaften  wie  alle  Randgebiete  der  Geschichtc  mit 
einbezogen.  Alle  Lander  und  Volker  der  Welt  wurden  beriick- 
sichtigt. 

R.  OLDENBOURG  VERLAG  MUNCHEN  8  DEUTSCHLN.^\^ 
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The  Literary  Form  of  Assers  ^  Vita  Alfred!  ^ 

ASSER'S  Vita  Alfredi  has  often  been  compared  with  Einhard's 
Vita  Caroli^  the  first  secular  biography  in  medieval  European 
literature  and  as  such  its  predecessor.  But  while  Einhard's  work  has 
from  the  first  been  appreciated  not  only  as  a  source  of  historical  in- 
formation but  also  as  a  work  of  art,  Asser's  efforts  have  only  fovmd 
more  or  less  disparaging  remarks.  *  Exaggeration  *  and  *  obscurity  * 
in  what  he  says,  and  *  confusion '  and  *  bad  management  *  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  material  are  the  chief  objections.^  Now  Asserts 
literary  power  was  certainly  far  below  Einhard's;  nevertheless,  a 
number  of  strictures  might  possibly  be  removed  if  his  work  was 
treated  in  a  similar  searching  way  as  Einhard*s  has  been  dealt 
with;  *  and  as  his  originality  has  only  appeared  as  the  result  of  a 
detailed  comparison  with  his  model  Suetonius,  Asserts  work  should 
be  seen  against  the  background  of  the  Vita  Caroli.  It  is  perhaps 
fiairest  to  him,  if  we  try  to  realize  his  literary  intentions  vmder  the 
traditional  officia  of  the  ars  rhetorica  vmder  which  they  will  have 
appeared  to  himself;  the  inventio  or  the  subject  he  wants  to  represent, 
together  with  the  special  point  of  view  from  which  he  saw  it  and 
chose  his  materials,  the  dispositio  or  order,  in  which  he  arranged 
them,  and  lastly,  the  elocutio  or  style,  in  which  he  clothed  his  thoughts. 

The  first  question  can  be  put  with  confidence  nowadays  when, 
thanks  to  Stevenson,  it  is  no  longer  disputed  that  the  Vita  really 
is,  what  it  pretends  to  be:  the  work  of  Asser,  the  ecclesiastic  of  St. 
David's  and  later  bishop  of  Sherborne,  thcfamiliaris  of  King  Alfred. 
What  made  this  man  write  this  work? 

In  his  introduction  Stevenson  speaks  of  Asserts  possible  motives, 
and  after  rejecting  several  others  attributed  to  him  up  to  his  time,' 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  *  that  it  was  written  with  no  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  celebrating  the  doings  and  recording  the  life  of  a 

*  Sec  Stevenson  in  his  edition  of  1904,  pp.  Ixxi,  Ixxii,  224,  294,  315;  Charles  Plummer 
Lift  and  Times  of  Alfrtd  the  Grtat  (191  j),  pp.  14,  15 ;  Beatrice  A.  Lees,  Alfrtd  tbt  Gnat 

(1915).  pp.  "5.  "9,  385. 

»  Paul  Lehmann,  *  D.  liter.  Bild  Karls  d.  Gr.*,  Sitviungsbericbtt  dtr  MOncbiH.  Akad.  d, 
miss.  PhiL  hist,  KJ.  Heft  (1934),  9;  S.  HcUmann,  'Einhards  liter.  SteUung  ',  Hist.  VierttU 
jabrsscbrift  (1937),  27;  Helmuth  Beumann,  *Topos  und  Gedankengef^ge  bei  Einhaid  *, 
Arcbivf,  Ksdturffscb,  (195 1),  33. 
'  S  91*  P*  xxxvii. 

*  All  rights  reserved. 
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truly  great  man '.  While  accepting  this,  we  can,  I  think,  go  a  little 
farther  in  the  same  direction. 

Asser  tells  us  in  detail  (chap.  19)  how  he  came  from  the  utmost 
western  bovmdary  of  Britain  to  the  east  on  Alfred's  request,  how 
he  first  met  him,  and  of  the  king's  proposal — ^given  in  direct  speech 
— ^to  stay  with  him  and  become  his  familiaris.  Asser  clearly  had 
not  expected  this;  he  pleaded  for  time  and  refused  to  decide 
^  temerarie  and  sine  consilio  meofum ',  but  promised  to  submit  the 
king's  proposed  compromise  that  he  should  divide  his  time  between 
St.  David's  and  Wessex  to  his  ecclesiastical  brethren. 

The  consent  was  given  in  the  hope  '  minores  tribulationes  ex 
parte  Hemeid  regis  sustinere  si  ego  ad  notitiam  et  amicidam  illius 
regis  qualicumque  pacto  pervenirem '.  Surely  it  is  not  far  fetched 
to  assume  that  at  least  one  purpose  of  the  Vita  was  to  show  to  the 
careful  Welshmen  what  manner  of  man  this  was  in  whom  they 
placed  their  hopes  and  to  transmit  to  them  his  own  impression  of 
the  great  man.i 

Now  Stevenson  has  as  good  as  proved  that  it  was  not  the  scribe 
of  the  Q)tton  MS.  who  left  out  the  end  of  the  work,  but  that  the 
author  himself  never  wrote  more.  We  can  follow  him  in  the 
assumption  that  what  Asser  left  was  only  a  draft,  a  draft,  however, 
as  will  be  shown  below,  which  was  not  a  mere  collection  of  materials, 
but  which  had  reached  a  stage  of  composition,  in  which  most  of  the 
items,  though  not  yet  in  their  final  stylistic  form,  had  already  been 
allotted  a  well-considered  place  in  the  work  as  a  whole. 

What  were  these  materials  and  what  models  could  Asser  turn 
to  in  forming  them  ?  When  he  came  to  the  court  of  Wessex,  King 
Alfred,  then  aged  about  thirty-five,  had  succeeded  by  years  of 
warfare  in  saving  his  country  from  the  Vikings,  who  had  destroyed 
the  other  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  and  was  full  of  plans  to  rebuild 
the  decayed  civilization  of  his  realm.  It  must  have  been  clear  to 
Asser  from  the  first,  that  to  show  the  full  greatness  of  his  hero  he 
would  have  to  deal  with  his  res  gestae  as  well  as  with  his  vita  et 
conversation  These  elements  make  up  the  composition  of  every  vita 
of  a  secular  man,  and  how  to  combine  them  and  weld  them  into  a 
whole  has  been  a  major  difficulty  of  biographers  since  Greek  times. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  Einhard,  when  faced  with 
this  problem,  dared  to  leave  Saints'  Lives  and  Qironicles  aside  and 
go  back  to  Suetonius,  that  is  to  classical  profane  literature.' 

It  cannot  be  proved  and  it  is  not  very  probable  that  Asser  knew 
Suetonius  himself,  but  he  knew  Einhard,  as  some  phrases  taken 
over  from  him  show.'    But  though  they  both  wrote  a  great  king's 

^  This  purpose  would  hold  sdso  in  later  years  when  the  Vita  was  actually  written. 
That  it  was  written  for  Welshmen  is  indisputably  proven  by  the  many  additioat  to  die 
annals,  which  would  have  been  useless  for  English  readers.    See  Stevenson,  f  4^« 

'  Cf,  Hcllmann,  loe,  cit,  p.  40.  *  Chap.  73,  tf.  Stevenson,  p.  294. 
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life,  the  conditions  were  too  dissimilar  for  Einhard's  work  to  be  of 
much  use  to  Asser  except  in  some  details.  So  he  set  about  his  task 
in  a  way  of  his  own.  But  none  of  his  critics  has  ever  tried  to  follow 
this  way,  to  find  out  his  method.  According  to  them  there  is  no 
method  at  all.  There  are  the  two  usual  elements :  the  biographical, 
by  Stevenson  called  *  the  original ',  which  came  to  Asser  from  the 
king  himself  or  the  men  of  his  court,  and  the  res  gestae  which  Asser 
found  ready  to  hand  in  the  Chronicle  and  simply  translated. 
Manitius  gives  his  conception  of  the  combination  of  these  two 
elements  in  the  following  words :  *  This  source  (the  Chronicle)  gave 
him  the  annalistic  scheme  which  he  follows  in  the  beginning — ^rather 
conscientiously,  relating  the  history  of  western  England;  it  is  only 
in  chapter  21  that  he  remembers  his  original  purpose,  and  begins 
with  the  youth  of  Alfred,  very  soon  to  fall  back  into  the  annalistic 
form  which  is  left  again  later  on.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  work 
lacks  a  firm  disposition.'  ^ 

It  is  the  commums  opinio  of  the  critics,  that  the  Chronicle  forms  the 
grovmd  work,  into  which  the  biographical  elements  were  *  grafted ' 
or  *  inserted  in  the  form  of  episodes  '.^  But  does  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  structure,  the  disposition  bear  this  conception  out  ?  The  work 
begins  with  a  greeting  to  King  Alfred  *  omnium  Brittaniae  insulac 
Christianorum  rectori  Anglorum  Saxonum  regi '. 

But  there  is  no  prooemium,  as  in  Einhard's  Vita^  declaring  the 
purpose  of  the  author  and  vindicating  his  right  and  obligation  to 
compose  it.  Asser  begins  abruptly  with  the  date  and  place  of 
Alfred's  birth.  He  follows  it  up  with  the  genus^  the  pedigree  of 
Alfred's  father  and  mother.  Here  again  he  difiers  from  Einhard. 
His  hero,  Charles,  came  from  a  family  which  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne — or  usurped  it — only  one  generation  previously,  and  so 
Einhard  begins  his  Vita  with  a  justification  of  this  procedure  of  his 
hero's  father.  Asser,  on  the  other  hand,  had  only  to  show  that 
Alfred's  *  cyn  goeth  to  Cerdic '  the  ancestor  who  landed  in  Britain 
400  years,  fifteen  generations  before.  Most  of  this  material  he  took 
from  the  Chronicle — only  the  place  of  Alfred's  birth  and  the  names 
of  his  mother  and  maternal  grandfather  are  additions  of  his  own — 
but  nevertheless  this  beginning  of  the  work  is  clearly  that  of  a 
biography  and  not  a  history.  It  is  true  that  he  then  follows  the 
Chronicle  up  to  the  time  when  Alfted  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year, 
but  he  seems  always  to  have  in  his  mind  that  the  facts,  mostly 
fighting,  which  he  relates  are  only  the  background  for  the  youthfiil 
years  of  his  hero,  for  he  always  adds  to  the  year  ah  incamatione^  the 

*  Manitius,  Gtscb,  d,  la$.  Lit.  d.  Mitttlalttrs,  pt.  2,  p.  652. 

'  Steyenson,  p.  zcvi,  Ebeit.  Bd.  2,  pp.  250-1.  This  conception  gives  from  the 
beginning  a  £ilse  idea  of  the  quantitative  relation  of  the  two  elements:  the  material 
taken  from  the  Qironicle,  counted  in  lines,  not  chapters,  amounts  to  little  more  than 
half  of  that  ooatribated  by  Asser  himself.  But,  of  course,  not  this  fact,  but  the  undez^ 
lying  structutal  idea  of  the  combination  is  decisive. 
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year  of  Alfred's  life.  This  is  certainly  a  rather  primitive  method  of 
combining  the  elements,  which  in  a  modem  biography  would  be 
called  ^  Life  and  Times ',  but  is  there  really  so  much  difference  in 
the  vmderlying  intention? 

Asser  tells  us  that  Alfred  was  brought  up  at  his  father's  court, 
and  he  must  have  heard  of,  and  in  measure  with  the  capacities  of 
his  growing  mind  shared,  his  father's  anxieties  and  rarer  joys, 
resulting  from  the  fighting  with  the  heathens.  He  must  have 
spoken  to  Asser  about  these  anxieties  overshadowing  his  childhood 
and  perhaps  referred  him  for  the  facts  to  the  Qironicle,  which,  as 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  he  himself  caused  to  be  collected 
about  this  time.^ 

The  original  contribution  of  Asser  to  the  story  of  Alfred's 
childhood  (chaps.  12-17):  the  story  of  his  second  journey  to  Rome 
with  his  father,  of  his  brother  Ethelbald's  conspiracy  during  his 
absence,  of  Ethelwulf 's  return,  and  the  praise  of  his  wise  moderation 
in  dealing  with  his  rebellious  son,  are  just  the  things  which  a 
sensitive  seven-year-old  boy  would  remember. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  true,  as  Stevenson  says  (p.  206),  that  some 
things,  e.g.  the  story  of  Eadburk,  have  no  direct  connexion  with  the 
life  of  Alfred,  but  it  certainly  belonged  to  what  interested  the  West- 
Saxon  court  at  the  time. 

The  part  of  the  life  dealing  with  Alfred's  childhood  and  boyhood, 
almost  a  quarter  of  the  whole  work,  has  no  counterpart  in  Einhard's 
Vita  Caroliy  who  expressly  says :  *  (4)  De  cuius  nativitate  atque 
infantia,  vel  etiam  pueritia,  quia  neque  scriptis  usquam  aliquid 
declaratum  est,  neque  quisquam  modo  superesse  invenitur,  qui 
horum  se  dicat  habere  notitiam,  scribere  ineptum  iudicans,  ad  actus 
moresque — ^transire  disposui.' 

Charles  was  already  over  fifty  when  Einhard  came  to  his  court 
and  the  Vita  was  written  about  thirty  years  later,  whereas  Asser 
first  met  Alfred  when  he  was  about  thirty-five  and  wrote  his  life 
when  the  king  was  in  his  forty-sixth  year.  Apart  from  what  Alfred 
himself  told  him,  who  seems  to  have  been  of  a  rather  self-conscious 
and  introspective  disposition,  he  can  have  heard  about  him  from 
older  men  at  court  who  had  known  him  as  a  child  and  a  boy.  So 
he  has  much  material  for  these  early  years  of  his  hero  and  when  he 
has  brought  up  the  story  of  the  West-Saxons  to  Alfred's  eighteenth 
year,  he  leaves  the  Chronicle  and,  with  an  elaborate  metaphor  *  of 
a  ship  which  has  long  been  tossed  about  '  inter  tantas  bellorum 
clades  et  annorum  enumerationes  *  he  turns  to  that  which  after  all 
*  nos  maxime  ad  hoc  opus  incitavit*,  namely,  to  speak  *  de  infantilibus 

^Cf,  Plummcr,  §  39. 

'  The  comparison  of  life,  or  parts  of  life,  with  a  voyage  were  frequent  in  classical 
and  early  medieval  literature;  Asser,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  indebted  to  any 
one  of  them  in  particular.    He  may  also  have  taken  it  from  Celtic  sources. 
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et  puerilibus  moribus  domini  mei  vcnerabilis  Alfred! '.  This  may 
be  a  very  clumsy  way  of  joining  the  two  elements,  but  it  is  certainly 
not  correct  to  say  *  that  Asser  only  in  chapter  21  remembers  his 
purpose  \^  for  he  does  join  them  at  exactly  the  right  place.  When 
he  returns  to  the  Chronicle  story,*  Alfred's  childhood  is  over,  he 
takes  an  active  part  in  the  res  gestae  of  his  people  and  the  readers 
would  want  to  know  what  manner  of  man  this  youth  was  who,  in 
extremely  difficult  circumstances,  already  bore  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility as  his  brother's  secsmdarius  and  was  so  soon  to  bear  the  whole 
burden  as  king. 

So  we  hear  that  Alfred  was  the  favourite  of  his  father  and  mother, 
being  more  gifted  in  body  and  mind  than  his  brothers.  But  what 
seems  to  have  impressed  Asser  most,  is  the  longing,  *  ab  incuna- 
bulis  ',  for  a  liberal  education  and  the  impossibility  of  getting  what 
he  wished,  from  ill-health  and  the  neglect  of  his  *  parentes  and 
nutritores ',  which  must  mean  his  elder  brothers,  or  his  sister  and 
brother-in-law,  as  he  lost  his  mother  when  he  was  about  five  and 
his  father  when  he  was  eight. 

He  was  brought  up,  as  was  usual  with  the  children  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nobility,  on  vernacular  poetry.'  Asser  here  tells  the  story, 
which  is  perhaps  the  best  known  passage  of  the  whole  work,  how 
Alfred  won  a  book  of  poetry,  because  he  was  the  first  of  his  brothers 
to  know  it  by  heart  (chap.  23). 

Asser  rovmds  off  the  chapters  on  Alfred's  *  mores  pueriles '  by 
going  back  with  a  more  detailed  report  to  Alfred's  grief,  that  he  got 
no  education  at  the  right  time  for  learning,  and  only  got  access  to 
books  and  teachers  when  he  was  older,  and  *  ocupatus,  immo  etiam 
perturbatus  '  by  constant  ill-health,  the  internal  and  external  worries 
of  kingship  and  the  attacks  of  enemies  by  land  and  sea. 

It  is  an  easy  transition  from  here  to  these  ^  infestationes  ',  and  in 
the  following  chapters  (pp.  171-2)  Asser  shows,  in  the  words  of  the 
Chronicle,  the  doings  of  the  here  in  the  decisive  years  668  to  684, 
Alfred's  nineteenth  to  thirty-sixth  year  which  he  spent  fighting  first 
as  has  been  said  as  his  brother's  seamdarius^  then  as  king.  This  is 
the  chief  part  of  the  res  gestae  in  the  Vita  and  the  best  place  to  show 
the  difference  in  the  representation  of  this  element  in  Asser's  work 
compared  with  Einhard's.  The  subject  matter  itself  was  different. 
Einhard  had  to  do  with  deeds  of  a  great  ruler  who  from  a  safe 
centre  expanded  his  empire  over  the  surrounding  countries  in 
carefully  planned  campaigns,  which  he  describes  with  admirable 


^  See  Manitius,  p.  652.  '  Chap.  26.    Cf,  Plummer,  §  62,  p.  88. 

'  The  easiest  way  to  explain  the  interpolation  of  the  four  lines  on  Alfred's  pro- 
ficiency in  hunting  at  the  end  of  chapter  22  is  to  assume  that  they  were  written  at  the 
margin  of  the  original  draft  or  even  on  a  slip,  and  wedged  in  clumsily  by  the  copyist. 
It  is  indeed  not  easy  to  find  a  convenient  place  for  this  passage  which  after  all  dealt 
with  a  usual  part  of  lay  education. 
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sense  of  the  essentials  and  gift  for  succinct  expression.  Alfred,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  always  on  the  defensive;  it  was  a  vital  question 
for  the  Anglo-Saxon  men  in  authority,  where  the  here  decided  to 
move  to  each  autumn,  and  anxious  thoughts  followed  it  even  when 
it  was  operating  on  the  Continent.  Alfred's  activities  were  dictated 
to  him  by  a  foe  who  himself  had  no  definite  far-reaching  plan. 
Even  if  Asser  had  not  found  his  historical  material  pre-shaped  in  the 
Chronicle,  he  could  not  have  given  it  any  other  than  an  annalistic 
form.  The  transfer  of  the  chief  operations  of  the  Vikings  to  France 
gave  England  a  breathing-space,  the  king  the  possibility  to  start 
the  cultural  reconstruction  of  his  ravaged  realm  and  his  biographer 
the  opportimity  to  return  once  more  to  Alfred's  Vita  in  the  narrower 
sense.  He  does  so  by  again  using,  though  differently  phrased,  the 
metaphor  of  the  sea-voyage  (chap.  73).  He  then  adds,  almost 
word  by  word,  the  passage  from  Einhard's  prooemium,  where  he 
gives  the  headings  of  what  he  is  going  to  relate  :  *  de  vita  et  moribus 
et  aequa  conversatione  et  ex  parte  non  modica  res  gestas '.  The 
expression  is,  of  course,  quite  inappropriate  in  Asser's  case  as  he 
has  already  passed  the  middle  of  his  work,  has  given  by  far  the  most 
important  part  of  the  res  gestae^  and  is  going  to  speak  in  the  following 
chapters  almost  exclusively  of  Alfred's  private  life.  The  trend  of 
thought,  however,  behind  these  rhetorical  flourishes,  is  quite 
rational.  Asser  goes  back  to  the  last  entry  of  a  private  character, 
Alfred's  nuptials.  He  speaks  here  of  what  would  have  been  out  of 
place  in  the  chronicle-section,  but  of  what  must  have  been  a  terrible 
shock  for  all  the  wedding-guests :  the  king's  sudden  attack  of  illness. 
Asser  stresses,  that  it  was  an  illness  *  omnibus  medicis  incognitus  * 
— ^in  fact  has  remained  so  vmtil  the  present  day — and  adds  the  various 
opinions  uttered  as  to  what  it  might  be:  'fascinatio  circumstantis 
populi ',  *diaboli  invidia  ',  *  inusitato  genere  febris  ',  or  *  ficus,  quod 
genus  infestissimi  doloris  ab  infantia  habuit '.  The  next  sentence 
begins  with  *  sed ',  which  conjunction  can  only,  grammatically, 
introduce  a  refutation  of  the  immediately  preceding  clause.  And 
so  it  does.  Asser  shows  that  this  illness,  which  was  a  new  one  as 
implied  in  the  words  *  incognitus  '  and  *  inusitatus  ',  could  not  have 
been  the  well-known  *  ficus '.  Alfred  had  been  radically  cured  of 
it  some  time  before  (*  quodam  tempore ').  He  tells,  how  Alfred, 
at  the  shrine  of  St.  Guerin  in  Cornwall,  had  only  prayed  that  his 
painful  illness  might  be  changed  into  some  of  a  more  endurable 
character,  but  had  been  miraculously  cured  altogether,  although  the 
ficsis  had  been  sent  to  him  years  ago  as  an  answer  to  a  prayer  also. 
Then  Asser  goes  back  '  praeposterato  ordine  ',  as  he  calls  it  himself, 
to  this  former  or  first  occasion  of  Alfred's  falling  into  a  painful 
illness:  *  primaeva  juventute ',  afraid  of  not  being  able  *  camali 
desiderio  abstinere '  until  his  marriage,  he  had  prayed  for  an  in- 
firmity to  be  sent  to  him,  which  might  make  abstinence  easier.    This 
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prayer  had  been  granted,  as  also  the  later  one  for  its  removal,  but 
only  to  be  replaced  at  his  marriage-feast  by  this  other  *  infection  ^ 
which  has  not  left  him  till  the  present  day. 

This  long  chapter  on  Alfred's  illnesses  (chap.  74)  has  come  in 
for  most  of  the  censure  of  Asser's  art  of  telling  a  story.  It  is  true 
that  from  his  description  it  is  not  possible  to  tell,  in  modem  medical 
terms,  what  the  first  aiid  the  second  disorder  were.  But  would  a 
modem  layman's  report  on  another  layman's  description  of  his 
ailments,  especially  in  a  case  into  which  evidendy  entered  a  strong 
element  of" a  psychosomatic  character,  be  always  so  much  clearer? 
As  for  Asser's  dispositio  of  the  facts,  the  present  generation,  used  to 
the  film-method  of '  flashing-back ',  is  perhaps  less  inclined  to  caU 
Asser's  praeposterattts  ordo  *  confused '  than  was  that  of  Stevenson 
and  Plummer.  There  is  really  no  confusion  and  no  contradiction, 
if  we  carefully  follow  the  development  of  Alfred's  illnesses  in  their 
chronological  sequence.  It  would  appear,  that  Alfred,  a  highly- 
strungand  scrupulously — ^though  notnecessarily  morbidly — ^religious 
youth,  frightened  by  the  first  stirrings  of  the  sexual  instinct,  implored 
God  to  be  mentally  strengthened  by  a  bodily  infirmity;  that  he 
looked  upon  ihcficus  which  he  contracted  soon  after  as  an  answer  to 
this  prayer  and  spoke  to  Asser  about  his  youthful  ailments  in  this 
sense.  It  may  well  have  appeared  to  him  that  he  had  been  afflicted 
with  them '  multos  annos  ',  although  in  reality,  as  he  married  when 
nineteen,  it  cannot  have  been  more  than  four  or  five  years  at  the 
most.  The  chief  stumbling-block  for  interpreters  in  Asser's  report 
on  this  first  phase  of  illness,  has  been  the  expression  that  he  had  been 
troubled  by  thcficus '  ab  infantia '.  But  this  is  a  contradiction  only 
when  the  word  is  taken  in  its  narrower  sense;  it  was,  however, 
frequendy  used  in  a  broader  sense,  meaning  a  person  not  fully 
grown  up  or  not  of  age.^ 

Another  feature,  which  has  raised  suspicion  in  over-sceptical 
minds,  is  the  fact  that  Alfred  in  both  cases,  when  he  prayed  for  the 
illness  the  first  time  and  when  he  begged  it  to  be  changed  into  a 
lighter  one,  added  a  sort  of  reservation,  that  it  should  not  make  him 
despicable  and  useless  in  worldly  aiSairs.  This  is  surely  a  condition 
of  such  importance  in  an  aetheling's  life,  that  it  shows  how  Alfred 
kept  his  sanity  and  did  not  go  to  extremes  in  his  endeavour  to 
preserve  his  chastity.* 

The  following  chapters  have  not  given  rise  to  so  many  exceptions 
and  doubts  as  this  first  of  the  biography  proper.    In  the  next  (chap. 

75)  he  speaks,  joining  up  to  the  heading  *  marriage ',  of  Alfred's 
children  and  tiieir  education  in  the  court  school.     He  then  (chap. 

76)  deak  with  the  king's  own  interest  in  the  arts  and  crafts,  in 

^  Cf,  Tbitatnu  UngtoB  ktinae^  where  instances  under  '  infans '  are  given  up  to 
sixteen  3^eait;  also  the  Regula  Boiedicti.  . 

'  Stereoioci  speaks  of '  a  flat  contradiction ',  p.  295. 
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architecture  and  literature,  of  his  piety,  charity  and  afiability  towards 
all  people,  foreigners  and  inhabitants  of  his  own  country.  Alfred's 
care  for  the  sons  of  his  nobles  brings  Asser  back  to  Alfred's  great 
grief:  his  own  lack  of  a  liberal  education  and  his  wish  for  *  co- 
adiutatores ',  now  that  public  aiSairs  leave  him  time  for  his  educa- 
tional interest.  In  the  next  two  chapters  (77-8)  we  hear  of  the 
learned  men  he  called  to  his  court  from  Mercia  and  France — ^in 
chapter  79  the  king's  proposals  to  the  author  himself — with  more 
details,  as  is  well  vmderstandable.  Neither  does  he  seem  to  go  out 
of  his  way,  when  he  inserts  here  (chap.  80)  for  his  Welsh  readers  a 
description  of  the  conditions  then  obtaining  in  Wales  and  of  the 
relation  of  the  Welsh  princes  to  the  Wcssex  king.  With  a  general 
survey  of  what  Alfred's  friendship  brought  to  his  covmtrymen  and 
himself  he  concludes  this  biographical  passage  (chap.  81).  He  then 
once  again  returns  to  the  Chronicle  (chaps.  82  to  86)  giving,  with 
many  additions  of  his  own,^  the  events  of  the  first  years  he  spent 
with  the  king,  when  the  Vikings,  fortimately  for  England,  still  were 
active  on  the  G^ntinent.  He  leaves  the  Chronicle — ^not  to  return 
again  to  it— in  the  year  more  memorable  for  Asser  than  any  others, 
when  Alfred  proceeded  at  last  to  his  aim  from  infancy :  to  read  and 
translate  Latin  *  (chaps.  87  to  89).  That  even  now  he  could  only 
pursue  his  intellectual  interests  under  continuous  difficulties, '  multis 
tribulationum  clavis  confossus ',  Asser  shows  in  the  next  two 
chapters  (90-1)  the  hindrances  arising  from  Alfred's  ill  health,  the 
danger  from  without  and  the  '  pigritia '  of  his  own  people.  Several 
regal  activities  which  in  Suetonian  biographies  come  in  under 
separate  headings,  e.g.  foreign  missions  and  especially  building 
enterprises  are  given  here  from  the  point  of  view,  how  much  Alfred 
achieved  in  spite  of  all  obstacles. 

The  remaining  chapters  deal,  under  the  general  heading  *  de 
necessitate  animae  suae',  with  his  attempts  to  found  new  monasteries 
(chaps.  92  to  99),  his  dividing  of  his  income  and  his  own  time,  so 
that  half  of  it  should  be  devoted  to  God's  service  (chaps,  icx)  to  104, 
the  last  containing  the  famous  story  of  the  candle-clock)  and  his 
dealings  as  a  judge,  especially  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  (chaps  105 
and  106).  Asser  points  out  that  besides  avarice  and  personal  favour 
Alfred  always  covmted  on  '  imperitia  and  insapientia '  as  a  possible 
source  of  wrong  judgments  and  tried  to  educate  his  nobles  for  their 
judicial  fvmctions.  When  we  remember  that  Asser  places  Alfred's 
whole  life  under  the  idea  of  this  striving  for  education,  and  take  into 
consideration  his  sometimes  rather  abrupt  transitions  and  wholly 

^  The  importance  of  these  and  other  additions  to  the  Chronicle  for  Asser's  view  of 
his  subject  will  be  dealt  with  below,  pp.  2 17-8. 

' '  Legete  et  interpretari '  cannot  reasonably  mean  anything  else.  That  Alfred 
could  nod  (that  is  Anglo-Saxon)  since  boyhood  is  clearly  expressed  in  chapter  22.  On 
the  whole  question  of  Alfred's  education,  see  Stevenson,  p.  224,  Plummer,  $  59. 
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abrupt  beginning,  the  last  passage  of  the  work,  as  we  have  it,  might 
after  all  appear,  not  as  a  breaking  off  but  as  an  intended  Jims. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  essay  has  been  to  show  that  Asser  took 
his  office  of  dispositio  very  seriously  and  that  in  spite  of  unskilful 
transitions — either  by  elaborate  metaphors  or  by  nothing  at  all — 
there  is  an  vmderlying  rational  trend  of  thought  in  the  whole.  But 
fully  to  understand  the  way  in  which  Asser  treated  his  material,  we 
have  still  to  cast  a  look  on  his  elocutio.  Once  again  the  comparison 
with  the  Vita  Caroli  will  help  to  bring  out  the  specific  features  of 
Asser's  work.  A  recent  detailed  analysis  of  Einhard's  style  ^  has 
shown  conclusively  that  he  strove  to  give  his  biography  the  char- 
acter of  a  monument.  Though  he  justifies  his  literary  enterprise 
with  his  status  as  an  eye-witness  in  the  prooemium,  in  the  work 
itself  he  makes  little  use  of  it  explicitly.  He  seems  to  suppress  the 
fact  of  his  personal  contact  with  his  hero  and  alludes  to  it  only  very 
occasionally  as  a  sort  of  *  sign  post '  *  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
heading.  From  the  same  purpose  he  avoids  anecdotes;  direct 
speech  only  occurs  once  or  twice.  His  syntax  as  well  as  his  choice 
of  words  show  a  mind  which  grasps  its  subject  more  rationally  than 
with  the  senses.  In  all  this  he  stands  in  opposition  to  the  style  of 
thinking  and  speaking  of  the  Merovingian  era  as  shown  most 
characteristically  in  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  is  in  accord  with  the 
mental  atmosphere  at  the  height  of  the  Carolingian  power  when  a 
classical  striving  for  order,  clearness  and  universal  values  was 
prevalent,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  atmosphere  of  Einhard's  youth 
and  already  on  the  wane  when  he  wrote  the  Vita  Caroli. 

Now  in  almost  every  respect  the  style  of  Asser's  work  shows  the 
opposite  characteristics.  What  he  says  seems  to  have  passed  not 
through  the  ratio  but  through  the  senses,  the  feelings,  the  imagina- 
tion. This  can  perhaps  be  shown  in  the  best  and  shortest  way  by 
pointing  out  the  character  of  a  few  of  the  *  additions  '  which  Asser 
made  to  his  annalistic  material.  From  the  sixty-six  chapters  based 
on  the  Qironicle  only  fourteen  are  mere  translations,  all  the  others 
having  some  addition  or  expansion.  *  Unimportant '  Stevenson 
calls  them  repeatedly  in  his  notes,  and  so  are  most  of  them,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  historian  that  is,  who  is  eager  for  unknown 
facts. 

They  give  us,  however,  a  very  good  idea  of  what  was  going  on 
in  Asser's  mind,  while  he  put  them  down.  Evidently  he  does  not 
simply  take  over  words  but  tries  to  realize  the  things  they  mean. 
The  sentence  is  for  him  not  merely  a  place  on  a  parchment,  showing 
in  its  *  hfir  *  the  ultimate  derivation  of  the  genus  from  the  easter- 
table,  giving  the  name  of  a  battle,  victory  or  defeat,  but  in  his  mind's 
eye  a  real  fighting,  which  has  happened  not  so  long  ago  and  about 

^  Cf.  Hellmann,  lo€.  cit.  pp.  59  s§q.  '  Cf.  Hellxnann,  he,  at. 
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which  one  can  ask  the  men  at  court  who  had  actually  taken  part  in 
it  and  which  happened  in  a  real  place,  not  so  very  far  away  either, 
where  one  can  go  and  see  for  one's  self.  He  takes  hold  of  the  world 
pre-eminently  with  the  eye  and  seizes  it  in  its  practical  and  im- 
mediate connexions.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  rivers  were  the 
dangerous  highways  on  which  the  pagan  fleets  entered  the  country 
we  understand  why  Asser  so  often  adds  to  the  bare  name  of  a  place 
in  the  Qironicle  entry  its  situation  with  respect  to  a  rivcr.^  The 
chief  expansion  of  the  Chronicle  in  this  respect  is  Asser's  description 
of  the  activities  of  the  Vikings  in  France  where  he  shows  his  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  Seine-Mame  river  system  and  the  Pagans'  use 
of  it.  Other  *  expansions  '  serve  to  show  how  the  fighting,  which 
remains  more  indistinct  in  the  Qironicle,  actually  went  on.*  Or 
he  mentions  the  special  advantages  of  a  place  for  the  purposes  of 
defence.'    Sometimes  he  also  adds  religious  and  moral  reflexions.^ 

Throughout  the  work  we  feel  the  keen  interest  of  the  author  in 
what  he  tells  and  his  emotional  participation  in  his  subject.  We 
seem  to  hear  the  echo  of  King  Alfred's  complaints  in  the  indignant 
words  of  his  biographer  that  no  Anglo-Saxon  could  be  found  *  qui 
monasticam  volvmtarie  vellet  subire  vitam '  (chap.  93)  or  about  the 
*  inanis  poenitentia '  of  the  offenders,  when  the  king's  orders  con- 
cerning the  erection  of  works  of  defence  were  carried  out  either 
not  at  all  or  half-heartedly  and  too  late  (chap.  91).  Perhaps  the 
king  found  some  comfort  in  opening  his  heart  to  ihit  familiaris  who 
was  not  of  his  own  people. 

Though  Asser  lived  with  his  hero  for  a  much  shorter  time  than 
Einhard  with  his,  he  alludes  to  his  personal  knowledge  much  more 
frequently.*  When  he  comes  in  his  narrative  to  the  events  which 
must  have  appeared  to  him  the  decisive  points  in  his  relations  with 
the  king,  his  first  contact  with  him  and  Alfred's  proposal  to  stay  as 
his  fami/iariSy  and  the  day,  when  he  began  to  be  the  king's  teacher  in 
good  earnest,  he  breaks  into  direct  speech.  The  directness  and 
nearness  to  his  subject  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  the  characteristic 
quality  of  Asser's  way  of  telling  his  story.  Deeply  impressed 
though  he  was  with  the  great  personality  of  the  king,  he  docs  not 
put  him  on  a  pedestal.  He  is  a  hero  certainly  and  has  some  traits 
of  a  saint,  but  withal  he  remains  intensely  human  with  his  mental 
and  physical  tribulations,  his  fear  of  disfigurement  and  bodily  pains 
and  his  open  complaints. 

This  simple  humanity  gives  Asser's  Life  a  charm  of  its  own, 
different  from  but  not  necessarily  inferior  to  that  of  the  stately  ViAi 

^  So  London,  chap.  4;  Sussex,  chap.  5 ;  York,  chap.  26;  Reading,  chap.  50. 
'  Cf,  chaps.  55-56  the  fighting  near  Reading,  and  especially  chapters  35  to  59  the 
battle  of  Aescesdun. 

*  Cf.  chap.  54.  *Cf.  chap.  20  and  others. 

*  Cf,  Stevenson,  Introduction,  §  44  and  Plummer,  §  13. 
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Caroli.    Compared  with  Einhard's,  Asset's  style  appears  to  have 
the  qualities  of  the  earlier  Merovingian  chronicles. 

He  may  have  known  them  as  he  certainly  knew  the  writings  of 
the  western  Fathers,  and  he  may  have  been  influenced  by  them,  but 
he  may  just  as  well  merely  have  kept  to  the  traditional  Celtic  style 
of  narration  of  his  own  country.^  The  great  interest  in  the  etymo- 
logy of  place  names,'  the  introduction  of  poetical  passages,'  the 
use  of  direct  speech,^  the  insertion  of  dramatic  incidents,  not 
narrowly  connected  with  the  chief  subject  *  and  also  the  way  of 
expressing  the  *  return  to  the  chief  subject '  after  such  digressions, 
in  the  Vita  Alfreds  chiefly  in  the  transitions  from  annals  to  bio- 
graphical material  may  be  due  to  such  influence. 

With  respect  to  the  difficulty  of  uniting  the  two  elements, 
perhaps  another,  though  less  tangible  influence,  of  which  we  seem 
^^  g^t  glimpses  in  Asser's  work,  should  not  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion: the  tradition  of  the  two  genera  of  history,  which  had  arisen 
from  the  two  forms  of  chronology:  •  on  the  basis  of  the  lunar- 
system,  which  stood  for  changeability  and  temporal  affairs  developed 
the  annals  and  chronicles;  from  the  solar-system,  which  meant 
fixity  and  eternity,  the  martyrologies  and  lives  of  the  saints,  who 
were  regarded  as  having  their  being  outside  temporal  history. 
Earthly  dates,  for  example,  had  no  significance  here,  and  Asser's 
vague  indications,  *  eo  tempore  *,  *  his  temporibus  *  in  his  bio- 
graphical passages,  for  which  he  has  been  so  bitterly  reproached,^ 
may  well  have  had  their  origin  in  this  tradition,  in  his  sense  oi genera. 
The  same  may  be  the  reason  for  his  two  mentionings  of  Alfred's 
nuptials  and  their  different  characters.  In  the  annalistic  part  there 
is  just  the  fact  of  the  aetheling's  marriage,  which  belongs  to 
genealogy;  the  detailed  narrative  of  the  festivities  and  their  terrible 
ending  in  the  king's  attack  of  illness,  which  would  be  out  of  place 
here,  appears  in  the  biographical  part. 

So  Asser  seems  conscious  of  the  two  elements  and  genera^ 
uneasily  perhaps,  as  he  had  not  the  literary  skill  in  fusing  them  as 

^  Manitius  mentions  the  probability  of  a  Celtic  influence  and  says  that  Asser's 
writing  ought  to  be  compared  with  Irish  and  Welsh  works.  But  he  seems  to  have  in 
mind  only  the  '  Latinity ' — vocabulary,  phraseology  and  perhaps  syntax — ^wheieas 
Asser's  way  of  reacdon  to  the  world  in  general,  of  composing  his  work,  and  of  telling 
a  story  probably  shows  affinity  not  so  much  with  the  Latin  writings.  Saints'  Lives,  dec, 
which  were  themselves  modelled  more  or  less  on  continental  works,  but  by  the  ver- 
nacular epic  narxarives  of  the  Celtic  people.  Cf,  the  texts  published  by  the  Irish 
Texts  Society,  t.g.  Tbt  Hisimy  of  IrtUmd  by  doffrwy  Kuiimg,  which  makes  use  of 
very  old  sources. 

'  Berkshire,  chap,  i ;  Sheppey,  chap.  5 ;  Nottingham,  chap.  50. 

'  In  the  Genealogy,  chap.  i.  *  Chaps.  15,  25,  79. 

*  Charles  the  Great  and  Eadburk,  chap.  15;  the  attempted  murder  of  Abbot 
Johannes,  chap.  96. 

*  This  difference  has  been  clearly  set  forth  by  Professor  Charles  Jones,  the  editor 
of  Bede's  chronological  works  in  his  Samis'  Uvtj  and  CbnmUks  (New  York,  1947). 

'  StevensoQ,  Inttoductioo,  $  45. 
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shown  not  only  in  Einhard's  Vita  but  already  in  Bede's  Ecclesiastical 
History.^ 

Though  Asser  was  two  centuries  younger  than  Bede,  he  seems 
to  stand  in  older  traditions.  And  then — ^but  this  applies  more  to 
our  original  comparison  with  Einhard — ^Anglo-Saxon  afiairs  in 
Alfred's  and  Asser's  time  had  come  down  to  bedrock  in  a  way  which 
did  not  leave  much  room  for  an  idealistic  moulding  of  his  subject. 

To  sum  up:  Asser's  literary  form  certainly  has  not  the  qualities 
which  have  given  Einhard's  Vita  its  attraction  as  a  work  of  art. 
But  neither  is  it  so  confused,  incoherent,  and  contradictory,  as  it 
may  seem  to  be  at  first  sight.  Perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to 
conclude  these  remarks  on  Asser's  work  with  a  psychological 
argument:  is  it  probable  that  a  king  of  Alfred's  intellectual  capacity 
would  have  called  to  his  court,  and  kept  with  him  for  years,  a  man 
who  was  so  muddle-headed,  as  Asser's  critics  make  him  appear  to 
have  been? 

Marie  SchOtt. 

^  Cf.  Jones,  op,  fit,  p.  82. 
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Edward  the  Confessor^ s  Promise  of  the  Throne 
to  Duke  William  of  Normandy 

Professor  David  Douglas  has,  in  a  recent  article  entitled  *  Edward 
the  Confessor,  Duke  William  of  Normandy  and  the  English  Suc- 
cession '  ^,  dealt  afresh  with  certain  problems  concerning  the 
relations  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Duke  William.  In  this 
article  he  first  of  aU  expresses  grave  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  passage  in  version  D  (1052)  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
which  records  the  visit  paid  King  Edward  by  Duke  William  in 
105 1  or  1052.  He  inclines  to  the  view  that  this  is  a  later  inter- 
polation. Secondly,  he  quite  rightly  remarks  that  ^  the  Norman 
chroniclers  merit  careful  consideration '.  He  then  considers 
particularly  the  narratives  of  William  of  Jumi&ges  and  William  of 
Poitiers,  together  with  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  Bayeux  Tapestry, 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  story  told  by  William  of 
Jumi&ges  is  in  essentials  the  correct  one.  While  agreeing  with 
much  of  what  Professor  Douglas  says,  I  do  not  find  his  arguments 
concerning  the  interpolation  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  convincing, 
and  I  consider  that  William  of  Poitiers  gives  the  most  satisfactory, 
full  and  true  account  of  the  events  leading  to  Duke  William's 
conquest   of  England. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  silence  of  the  English  sources  (except 
version  D  of  the  Chronicle)  *  on  the  visit  of  Duke  William  and  on 
Edward's  promise  of  the  throne  to  him  has  understandably  oc- 
casioned surprise.*    It  is,  nevertheless,  very  difficult  to  see  why 

^Ana^  kviii  (1955).  5*^45. 

*  Pxesumably  Flofcooe  of  Worcester,  Cbromem  ix  ctronUis^  ed.  B.  Thorpe  (London, 
184S-9),  ink  amn  105 1,  which  also  mentions  William's  visit,  is  not  an  independent  or 
original  source. 

'  Ql  J.  C  H.  R.  Steenstrup  {JSormandiits  Histark  mdtr  de  syvfSrsti  HirUtginr  911-1066. 
Kfibenhavn,  1925  (K.  Danske  Videnskabemes  Selskab,  Skrifter,  Hi8t.-Fil.  Avd., 
I^^tcl^  7f  5  :  i)  PP*  5^7)  :  '  Og  karaktenstisk  er  dct,  at  til  Eks,  det  vigtige  SpOrgsmaal 
om  Hertug  VUhelm  11  har  af  Kong  Edvard  Bekender  eller  af  Harald  Godwina6n  £uiet 
et  Idfte  om  at  det  engelske  Rlge  slralde  yed  Edyards  D(ki  gaa  oyer  til  Vilhelm  -  saaledes 
som  de  normanniske  Kilder  paastaar,  og  saaledes  som  Kravene  yitterlig  nok  Idd  £ca 
nermann  iske  Side  lang  Tid  fbr  Kong  Edyards  Bortgang-aldrig  bliyer  behandlet  af 
nogen  engelsk  KiUe  og  Krayet 
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the  passage  in  version  D  should  have  been  interpolated.  The  only 
reason  would  seem  to  be  to  strengthen  William's  claim  to  the  throne 
— a  claim,  incidentally  not  really  admitted  as  valid  by  version  D.^ 
If,  however,  this  is  so,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  interpolator 
should  mention  only  the  bare  fact  of  the  visit  and  make  no  mention 
of  a  promise  of  the  throne  to  the  duke.    This  is,  indeed,  puzzling. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  not  only  the  English  but  also  the  Norman 
sources  are  silent  about  the  visit.  *  Nothing ',  says  Professor 
Douglas,  *  could  better  have  fitted  the  Norman  chroniclers'  version 
of  Anglo-Norman  relations  than  a  visit  by  Duke  William  to  England 
in  105 1  '  (p.  528).  Is  this  really  so  ?  If  Duke  William  came  to 
England  in  105 1  or  1052  he  came  at  the  moment  when,  as  Freeman 
remarks,  *  the  Norman  party  were  in  the  full  swing  of  power ' '  and 
Earl  Godwin  and  his  sons  in  exile.  A  promise  of  the  succession 
to  Duke  William  would  thus  have  been  made  at  that  time  by  King 
Edward  and  witan,  the  most  influential  of  whom  were  foreigners 
who  a  year  later  had  been  disgraced  and  exiled.  Was  it  likely 
that  William  and  his  supporters  would  later  base  their  claim  to  the 
English  throne  on  the  act  of  these  discredited  foreigners,  when,  as 
I  shall  argue  below,  they  could  advance  a  claim  to  the  throne  which 
rested  on  the  consent  to  William's  succession  given  by  all  the 
leading  English  or  native  magnates  in  the  summer  of  1052  ?  If 
the  events  of  that  summer  are  as  I  think  they  were,  the  silence  of 
the  Norman  chroniclers  about  the  visit  is  not  nearly  as  strange  as 
the  complete  silence  of  the  English  sources  about  any  promise  to 
William.  Indeed,  to  the  Norman  chroniclers  the  promise  of  the 
throne  to  Duke  William  would  in  any  case  be  the  important  thing 
and  not  the  duke's  visit  to  England  made  upon  receiving  the  news 
of  King  Edward's  decision.  If,  as  Professor  Douglas  maintains 
(in  my  opinion  rightly),  this  decision  was  announced  to  William  in 
the  summer  of  10  j  i,  the  silence  of  the  Norman  chroniclers  is  under- 
standable. Duke  William's  visit  to  England  could  be  noteworthy 
only  if  as  a  result  of  it  Edward  made  the  duke  his  heir.  Professor 
Douglas  himself,  by  his  reconstruction  of  the  events  of  loj  i,  has 
provided  at  least  a  partial  explanation  of  the  silenCe  of  the  Norman 
(and  English)  chroniclers  on  William's  visit. 

n 

In  the  second  part  of  his  article.  Professor  Douglas  has  pointed 
out  that  four  principal  points  emerge  from  the  story  that  William 
of  Poitiers  tells  of  the  promise  to  Duke  William  : 


^  Some  CQtdes  under  1066  leem  to  ttxen  that  Harold  was  the  rightful  king  of  the 
English  :  *  Man  cjUdc  ]?a  Harolde  Engla  qmge  ...  Da  com  Harold  ure  cyng. .  .  .' 
Ql  Etiifish  Historical  Doammis  1042-1199^  ed.  David  C.  Douglas  and  George  W. 
Greenaway  (London,  195  5X  p.  145. 

•E.  A.  Freeman,  Tbt  Wstofy  of  tb$  Norman  Omqmst  ofEj^/and  {yd  ed.)  (Oxfoid, 

i«77-9)»  ii-  $07- 
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1.  That  a  promise  of  the  succession  was  given  by  the  Confessor  to 
the  duke — ^perhaps  with  the  assent  of  certain  magnates  in  England. 

2.  That  a  son  and  grandson  of  Earl  Godwine  were  sent  to  William 
as  hostages. 

3.  That  Robert  of  Jumi^ges,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  sent  to 
make  formal  announcement  to  the  duke  of  this  bequest. 

4.  That  later  Earl  Harold  was  similarly  sent  by  the  Confessor  to  con- 
firm these  arrangements  (p.  536). 

With  regard  to  the  first  and  third  points.  Professor  Douglas 
thinks  that  King  Edward  reached  his  decision  to  name  Duke 
William  as  his  successor  about  that  time  he  appointed  Robert  of 
Jumiiges  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  was  in  mid-Lent  105 1. 
Robert  then  went  to  Rome  for  his  pallium  and  on  this  journey 
passed  through  Normandy  and  conveyed  to  Duke  William  the  news 
that  Edward  had  named  the  latter  as  his  heir.  There  can,  it  seems  to 
me,  be  no  quarrel  with  this  account,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  renders  oomprehensible  the  crisis  of  105 1  and  the  exile  of 
Godwin  and  his  sons,  as  Professor  Douglas  points  out  (pp.  5  3  8-9). 
William's  visit  in  the  winter  of  105 1-2,  if  indeed  it  took  place,  was 
then  a  result  of  Edward's  decision,  which  must  have  been  confirmed 
in  a  splendid  and  ceremonial  witenagemot.  After  this  Duke 
William  no  doubt  *  left  the  English  court  invested,  in  his  own  eyes 
.  .  .  with  the  lawful  heirship  of  the  English  Crown  \^ 

Professor  Douglas  does  not  really  discuss  the  matter  of  the  hos- 
tages and  yet  this  is  an  important  point  and  tends  to  confirm,  I  '/ 
think,  William  of  Poitiers'  narrative.  Earl  Godwin  succeeded  in 
returning  to  England  and  regaining  his  position  and  honours  in 
1052.  One  might  expect  that  King  Edward's  arrangements  for 
the  succession  would  thereupon  have  been  upset.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  explicit  statement  to  this  effect.  One  might,  indeed,  assume 
that  this  is  implied  when  it  is  said  that  the  Frenchmen  *  counselled 
evil  counsel ','  but  one  may  be  cautious  about  reading  so  much  into 
this  statement.  On  the  contrary  there  are  several  things  that  suggest 
that  the  arrangement  for  the  succession,  made  in  105 1,  was  not 
abrogated  in  1052.  Godwin,  as  is  well  known,  obtained  permission 
to  return  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  He  promised  everything 
and,  according  to  one  account,'  went  so  far  as  to  get  foreign 

^  Fieemafi,  Nonmm  Conq/tut,  ii.  307.  Actually  this  must  have  been  William's  view 
wbethex  he  xnade  the  visit  to  England  or  not.  Freeman  held  that '  an  act  of  the  King 
and  hit  Witan  in  WiUiam't  finyour  is  impotsible  in  itself  and  is  confinned  by  no  kind  of 
erideoce '  (ibid,  lii.  695).  On  my  yiew  of  the  witan,  which  i«gards  the  witenagemot 
as  limply  a  k)Oie  asseihbly  of  great  prelates  and  magnates  whom  the  king  chose  to 
consult^  it  follows  of  coone  that  Edward's  promise  was  made  with  the  assent  of  the 
witan.  Indeed,  I^eeman  admits  this,  for  he  nowhere  denies  that  Edward's  '  couniel- 
Ofs '  acquiesced  in  the  bequest,  but  only  that  their  consent  was  an  act  of  the  witan. 

*  Am^thS^Mm  Cbrmtt€k^  C  1052. 

*  ViU  ifTiibiMrrfr  nps  tpi  €ipnd  Wutmmtuttrmm  nqmutit^  in  Um  of  Edawd  ii$ 
Cmfumr^  ed.  H.  R.  Luard  (Rolls  Series)  (London,  1858),  p.  405. 
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potentates  to  intercede  for  him.  Nothing  could  move  the  king 
until  civil  war  was  imminent.  The  witan  seem  to  have  finally 
forced  the  king  to  yield.^  Godwin  then  appeared  as  a  suppliant 
before  him,  and  was  granted  the  kiss  of  peace.  We  are  not  told  on 
what  terms,  but  is  it  inconceivable  that  one  of  them  was  that  Godwin 
consent  to  the  succession  of  William  to  the  throne  ?  Indeed  it 
seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  this  is  the  occasion  referred  to  by 
Duke  William  when  he  says  :  *  Moreover  his  [King  Edward's] 
choice  was  not  made  without  the  consent  of  his  magnates  since 
Archbishop  Stigand,  Earl  Godwine,  Earl  Leofric,  and  Earl  Siward 
confirmed  it,  swearing  in  his  hands  that  after  King  Edward's  death 
they  would  serve  me  as  lord,  and  that  during  his  lifetime  they  would 
not  seek  to  have  the  country  in  any  way  occupied  so  as  to  hinder 
my  coming.  He  gave  me  the  son  and  the  nephew  of  Godwine  as 
hostages.'^  When  could  this  have  taken  place  except  in  1052  ? 
The  triumph  of  Godwin  may  not  have  been  as  complete  as  Freeman 
sometimes  asserted.^  He  may  well  have  had  to  consent  to  the 
arrangement  akeady  made  for  the  succession,  and,  as  an  earnest  of 
his  good  faith,  give  to  the  king  as  hostages  his  son  Wulfiioth  and 
his  grandson  Hakon,  whom  Edward  may  then  have  sent  to 
WiUiam. 

There  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  indications  that  these  hostages 
were  given  in  1052.  Florence  of  Worcester  says  (sub  anno  1087) 
that  Wulfnoth  was  kept  in  custody  by  Duke  William  from  his  child- 
hood. Alone  of  all  the  known  sons  of  Godwin,  Wulfiioth  does 
not  appear  in  Domesday  Book  as  a  holder  of  land.  Nor  did  he  ever, 
unlike  his  brothers,  hold  an  earldom.*  How  are  these  facts  to  be 
explained  if  Wulfnoth  was  in  England  until  1066  and  not  in  William's 
hands  until  after  either  Harold's  visit  to  Duke  William  {c.  1064) 
or  the  Conquest  ? 

Godwin  died  in  1055  and  his  mantle  and  power  passed  to  his 
son  Harold  who  eventually  became  king  of  England  in  1066.    When 

^  Cf.  An^oSaxtm  Cbfwuck,  E.  1052.  Cf.  my  Tbt  Witenoigjtmot  in  tbt  Kugt  ofEAmard 
tbi  Coftfessor  (London  and  Toronto,  195  5),  pp.  28,  108. 

'  Engfisb  HfJioncaJ  DoeumMis  1042-11}^,  pp.  225-4  ;  Guillaume  de  Poiden,  His^ 
iotn  de  GmUattmt  le  Conqu^ani,  ed.  Raymonde  Foteville  (Les  Gassiques  de  THistoire 
de  France  au  Moyen  Age)  (Paris,  1952),  pp.  174-6. 

'  Norman  Conqmst^  iii.  681.  He  himself  admits  that  the  Frenchmen  '  whom  the 
King  liked,  and  who  were  true  to  him  and  all  his  folk '  {ibid,  ii.  541)  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  England.  He  also  says  that  '  the  number  of  Normans  who  rematoed  in 
England  during  the  later  days  o£  Eadward  was  clearly  not  small'  {ibid,  p,  555),  and 
suggests  that  they  came  back  immediately  after  the  death  of  Godwin.  Did  they  ever 
leave?  On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  noticed  that  Professor  Stenton  thinks  that 
Godwin's  return '  reduced  the  Normans  in  England  to  political  insignificance '  {An^ 
Saxon  Bn^and  (Oxford,  1945),  p.  560). 

^  Swegen  the  oldest  son  of  Godwin  was  already  in  1045  an  earl,  Harold  in  1044-5^ 
Tostig  in  1055,  Gyrth  and  Leofwine  c.  1057  ;  W.  G.  Searle,  Ang/bhSaxon  Bixbepf,  Kh^ 
and Nobks  {Cxmhridgc,  1899),  pp.  558-9.  Cf,  Freeman^  Norman  Conqmst^  IL  571-85  ; 
!▼.  752).  The  two  rdferences  to  Wulfiioth  as  tomis^  cited  by  Freeman  {ibid,  ii.  570}, 
do  not  merit  attention. 
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he  began  to  aspire  to  this  position  is  not  known,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  early  began  to  devise  way^  and  means  to  secure 
his  continuance  as  the  real  ruler  of  England.^  This  would  be  im- 
possible if  the  Norman  duke  gained  the  throne  of  England.  As  a 
means  to  his  goal,  Harold  seems  to  have  adopted  the  policy  of 
exalting  his  family  and  removing  dangerous  rivals.  No  other 
explanation  seems  possible  for  the  twice  repeated  outlawry  of 
iElfgar  in  1055  and  1058.*  From  1055  on,  Harold^s  brothers  are 
advanced  to  earldoms.  Tostig  obtained  Northumbria  in  that  year  ; 
Gyrth  secured  iElfgar's  earldom  of  East  Anglia  sometime  after 
1057  ;  Harold  himself  obtained  Ralph's  earldom  of  Hereford  at 
the  same  time  ;  not  long  after,  Leofwine  was  given  the  earldom  of 
Kent  and  Essex.'  With  the  banishment  of  Tostig  in  1065,  Harold's 
only  possible  rival  in  England  was  removed. 

Yet  it  does  not  seem  that  at  first  Harold  himself  aspired  to  the 
throne.  In  1054  someone  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  for  the 
aetheling,  Edward,  and  of  designating  him  as  King  Edward's 
successor.  There  are  some  indications  that  Harold  was  the  moving 
spirit  in  this  matter. 

Freeman,  to  be  sure,  states  *  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
resolution  to  invite  the  iEtheling  was  regularly  passed  by  the 
authority  of  the  King  and  his  Witan  '.*  This,  however,  seems 
quite  a  large  assumption.  No  authority  can  be  quoted  for  it,  and 
it  raises  two  considerable  difficulties.  First,  if  the  king  had  really 
approved  the  recall  of  the  aetheling,  why  was  that  recall  so  long 
delayed  ?  Second,  why,  when  it  actually  occurred,  did  the  king 
not  see  his  invited  visitor  and  formally  designated  heir  ? 

In  1054  Bishop  Ealdred  was  sent  to  the  continent  to  the  court 
of  Henry  HI  but  he  did  not  come  back  with  the  aetheling.  Instead 
the  return  of  the  aetheling  did  not  occur  until  1057  ;  and  it  may 
well  be  significant  that  a  well-argued  case  *  has  been  presented  for 
a  visit  made  to  the  continent  in  1056  by  Harold,  who  may  then 
have  met  both  Pope  Victor  II  at  Cologne  and  the  emperor  at  Regens- 
burg.  The  suggestion  that  the  recall  of  the  aetheling  was  the  work 
of  Harold  on  this  occasion  is  consistent  both  with  the  fact  that 
return  of  the  former  was  delayed  till  affer  the  date  of  a  strongly 
postulated  visit  made  to  the  continent  by  Harold,  and,  secondly, 

^  Freeman  dates  Harold's  attempt  to  thwart  William  from  the  day  when  the  former 
was  called  to  the  head  of  afiEEiirs,  /.#.  from  the  time  of  his  Other's  death  (ibiJ.  ii.  451). 
The  very  necessity  of  thwarting  William  suggests  that  the  duke  had  some  grounds 
other  than  ambition  for  hoping  to  succeed  Edward. 

'  At  least  in  the  former  instance.  Freeman  admits  that  this  was  the  work  of  Harokl 
(ibiJ,  ii.  594). 

'On  the  earldoms  see  ibui.  ii.  571-85. 

*  Ibid,  ii.  577.  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be  assumed  that  the  witan  acted  with 
the  king  in  this  matter,  if  it  be  denied  diat  they  could  have  acted  with  him  in  designating 
William  as  Edward's  heir. 

*  P.  Grierson, '  A  visit  of  Earl  Harold  to  Flanders  in  1056 ',  anti^  Ii.  90-7. 
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with  the  fact  that  on  his  arrival,  an  audience  with  the  king  was  not 
immediately  arranged.  Indeed,  if  Edward  still  regarded  himself 
bound,  as  we  would  expect  of  a  saint,  by  his  oath  to  William,  the 
arrival  in  England  of  a  legitimately  bom  heir  to  his  crown  would 
put  him  in  a  position  of  quite  singular  embarrassment.  The  rem- 
nants of  the  Norman  faction  would  hardly  fail  to  remind  the  king 
of  his  promise  of  1051.^  It  does  not,  then,  look  as  if  Edward 
wished  to  recognize  the  aetheling  as  his  heir,  but  we  may  be  certain 
that  Harold  did  wish  him  to  be  so  recognized,  for  two  reasons  ; 
first,  the  senior  prince  of  the  blood  could  hardly  return  in  any  other 
capacity  ;  second,  Harold  sxirely  had  ample  power  to  prevent  his 
return,  had  he  so  wished.* 

When  the  aetheling's  death  in  1057  ruined  Harold's  plan  he 
took  no  further  steps  for  the  time  being,  but  awaited  developments. 
But  Edward  the  Confessor  as  the  years  passed  became  ever  more 
desirous  of  securing  the  succession  of  Duke  William.  In  or  about 
1064,  as  William  of  Poitiers  has  Duke  William  say,  Edward  *  sent 
me  Harold  himself  to  Normandy  that  in  my  presence  he  might 
personally  take  the  oath  which  his  father  and  the  others  had  sworn 
in  my  absence '.'  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  terms  of  the 
oath  sworn  by  Harold  were  substantially  those  given  by  William 
of  Poitiers.*  He  became  the  vicarius  of  Duke  William  at  the  court 
of  the  Confessor,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  the  reason 
why  Florence  of  Worcester  calls  him  subngdm? 

This  then  was  the  situation  concerning  the  succession  when  the 
Confessor  died.  The  course  of  events  leading  up  to  it  was  essen- 
tially as  narrated  by  William  of  Poitiers,  and  he — ^not  William  of 
Jumi&ges — gives  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  account  of  King 
Edward's  promise  of  the  throne  to  Duke  William  and  the  sub- 
sequent events. 

m 

What  happened  then  is,  I  think,  as  follows.  In  105 1  or  earlier 
the  Confessor  decided  to  make  Duke  William  of  Normandy  his 
successor.*    The  Norman  party  at  Edward's  court  *  were  in  the 

^  Freeman  suggested  that  the  Nonnan  faction  pfevented  the  meeting  (NC,  ii.  407). 

*  If  the  recall  of  the  aetheling  was  the  work  of  Edward,  would  it  not  have  beoi 
reasonable  for  the  king  to  designate  Edgar  as  his  successor  on  the  imdmely  deadi  of 
the  latter's  ^Either  ? 

*  Ejigfisb  Historical  Doe$mimtts^  1 042-1  li^^  ii.  224  ;  Hisiohn  dt  Gmllaumi  It  Comfttnmi, 
p.  176.  The  remarks  of  Professor  Douglas,  in  his  article  (pp.  540-4)  on  Harold's 
▼isit  to  Normandy  are,  I  think,  sound.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  BrotUmd 
of  Snorri's  accoimt  is  surely  Brittany  and  not  Wales.  Why  Harold  did  not  refuse  to 
undertake  what  must  have  been  to  him  a  distasteful  mission  may  possibly  be  nplainrd 
by  fear  on  his  own  part  that  if  he  did  not  go  Tostig  would  be  sent. 

^Hisiotn  de  GuUkumu  U  Om^drant,  p.  104. 

*  CbronUmt  tx  ebromtis^  sttb  amto  1066. 

*  On  the  method  of  making  kings  in  Anglo-Saxon  England  see  my  WUom^fmoi^ 
pp.  82-9. 
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full  swing  of  power  *  and  one  of  their  number,  Robert  of  Jumifeges, 
was  appointed  archbishop  of  Gmterbury.  King  Edward  took  the 
opportunity  of  having  the  archbishop,  when  he  went  to  Rome  for 
his  pallium,  convey  the  news  of  his  decision  to  Duke  William,  who 
may  or  may  not  have  responded  by  paying  Edward  a  visit  in  the 
winter  of  105 1-2.  If,  as  I  think  likely,  the  visit  took  place,  ^  no 
doubt  all  the  prelates  and  the  mightiest  magnates  were  present  at 
the  court  in  order  to  show  honour  to  William.  But  Godwin  was 
not  there,  and  many  of  the  great  personages  present  will  have  been 
Norman.-  With  the  cognisance  of  these  witan  Edward  confirmed 
his  promise  of  the  throne  to  William. 

When  Godwin  returned  in  the  latter  part  of  105  2  Edward  proved 
unwilling  to  admit  him  to  favour  again  unless  he  consented  to  the 
arrangements  already  made  for  the  succession.  This  Godwin 
finally  did,  and,  as  an  earnest  of  his  good  faith,  gave  to  the  king  his 
son  Wulfiioth  and  his  grandson  Hakon,  whom  Edward  then  sent 
to  Duke  William. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  Harold  began  to  lay  plans  to  pre- 
vent William's  succession.  He  it  was  who  brought  the  aetheling 
to  England  as  the  proposed  successor  of  the  Confessor.  The 
latter  was  so  much  opposed  to  this  that  he  refused  to  grant  an  audi- 
ence to  the  aetheling,  who  died  without  being  received  by  the  king.  ■ 
Thereupon  Harold  began  to  think  of  mounting  the  throne  himself, 
but  unfortunately  for  him,  sometime  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign, 
he  was  compelled  to  swear  allegiance  to  Duke  William  and  promise 
to  support  his  claim  to  the  throne. 

When  Edward  died  Harold  repudiated  his  oath  and  with  in- 
decent haste  had  himself  made  king  of  the  English.*  William  at 
once  claimed  the  throne  by  virtue  of  the  earlier  bequest  of  Edward 
and  his  witan,  and  the  oath  of  Harold.  At  Hastings  the  issue  was 
decided  in  William's  favour. 

Much  of  this  is  admittedly  conjecture  but  it  seems  to  fit  the  facts 
and  both  supports  and  is  supported  by  William  of  Poitiers.  The 
weakest  points  in  the  reconstruction  may  well  seem  to  be  the  con- 
jectured consent  of  Godwin  to  the  succession  of  William,  and  the 
opposition  of  Edward  to  the  recall  of  the  aetheling.  I  am  at  a  loss, 
however,  to  explain  on  other  grounds  the  fact  that  alone  (it  seems) 
of  .the  known  sons  of  Godwin  Wulfnoth  does  not  appear  in  Domes- 
di^Book  as  the  holder  of  land.    It  is  impossible  that  he  was  too  young 

^  Aftet  arguing  strongly  that  Archbishop  Robert  conveyed  to  Duke  William  the 
news  that  King  Edward  had  named  the  duke  as  his  successor.  Professor  Douglas  fails 
to  notice  that  nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  that  William  would  wish  to  visit 
England  both  to  thank  Edward  and  to  render  the  promise  more  binding.  The 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  a  visit  would  be  much  greater  than  any  that  his 
cncmira  might  gain  from  a  short  absence  of  the  duke  from  his  duchy. 

*  I  am  unable  to  believe  the  stories,  that  Edward  made  a  death-bed  bequest  of  the 
tfafooe  to  Hafokl  (see  my  Wifmkfffmet  p.  85). 
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in  1065  to  have  been  given  land.    If  he  had  not  come  into  William's 
power  before  1066,  how  is  this  silence  to  be  explained  ? 

Of  Harold's  share  in  the  recall  of  the  aetheling  we  know  nothing 
directly.  We  know,  however,  that  the  writer  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  (D  1057)  thought  it  strange  that  the  aetheling  should  not 
have  been  allowed  to  see  the  king.  Now  this  may  have  been  because 
{a)  the  king  refused  to  see  him,  {b)  Harold  successfully  prevented 
a  meeting  or  (c)  the  Norman  faction  (if  it  existed  at  this  time)  pre- 
vented the  meeting.  In  view  of  what  I  have  said  above  I  feel  that 
{a)  is  the  most  reasonable  explanation,  if  we  accept  the  conjecture 
that  Harold  went  to  the  continent  in  1056  to  use  his  influence  to 
bring  the  aetheling  to  England.  Had  he  been  opposed  to  his  com- 
ing, he  could  have  found  means  to  prevent  it.  Had  both  he  and 
the  king  favoured  the  succession  of  Edward  on  the  death  of  the 
Confessor  the  so-called  Norman  faction  could  surely  not  have  pre- 
vented the  king  from  seeing  his  designated  heir. 

T.  J.  Oleson. 
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ONE  of  the  tests  by  which  any  regime  may  fairly  be  judged  is 
its  ability  to  reform  itself.  The  need  for  administrative 
reform  recurs  periodically  in  all  but  the  most  primitive  societies, 
under  any  form  of  government,  and  whatever  the  social  and  econ- 
omic structure.  Frequent  reform  campaigns  do  not  necessarily 
indicate  a  high  level  of  achievement,  especially  of  a  lasting  kind; 
they  may  well  suggest  the  reverse. 

In  discussing  the  causes  and  nature  of  the  English  revolution 
of  1640-2  and  of  the  civil  wars  of  1642-8,  this  aspect  of  Charles  I*s 
Government  has  received  little  attention.  I  propose  in  this  article 
to  provide  some  of  the  evidence  with  which  to  assess  that  regime 
in  the  light  of  three  questions:  how  urgent  was  the  need  for 
administrative  reform,  how  seriously  was  it  undertaken,  and  with 
what  degree  of  success  ? 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  imply  that  administrative  reform 
occurs  as  a  theme  in  English  history  only  in  connection  with  the 
antecedents  of  the  civil  war.  Like  the  plague,  it  had  been  endemic 
for  centuries;  the  earliness  of  its  appearance  testifies  to  the  relative 
maturity  and  bureaucratic  character  of  English  central  government 
since  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Attention  has  recently 
been  focussed  on  the  institutional  changes  under  the  early  and  mid- 
Tudors,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  a  major  reform  campaign  was 
already  needed  by  the  1550's,  simultaneously  with  the  last  stages  of 
the  institutional  reconstruction.^  The  quality  of  the  administration 
may  well  have  been  higher  under  Mary  and  for  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  Elizabeth's  reign  than  either  before  or  subsequently, 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  great  queen's  reign  Sir  John  Neale  has 
remarked  a  deterioration,*  which  was  almost  certainly  accelerated 
with  the  accession  of  the  prodigal  James.     It  may  be  argued  that 

^  F.  C.  Dietz,  EfigJirb  Gwemment  Finance ,  148J-IJJ8  (Urbana,  Illinois,  1920)  chaptefs 
xiv-xvi;  W.  C.  Richardson,  Tudor  CbamUr  Administration,  148J-IJ47  (Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  1952),  pp.  395-4;  G.  R.  Elton,  The  Tudor  Revolution  in  Government  (Cam- 
bridge, 1955),  pp.  250-8;  J.  Hurstfield,  '  Corruption  and  Reform  under  Edward  VI 
and  N^uy:  tbf  example  of  Wardship  ',  ante,  voL  Ixviii. 

*  *  The  Elizabethan  Political  Scene ',  Raieigb  Lecture  on  History  (London,  1948), 
pp.  8-9,  IJ-19. 
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James's  prodigality  had  in  part  a  deliberate  political  aim:  the 
conciliation  of  the  aristocracy  and  greater  gentry,  to  many  of  whom 
EU2abeth  had  seemed  tight-fisted  and  even  cool.  However  this 
may  be,  James  and  his  council  recognized  more  than  once  that 
reforms  were  needed :  inquiries  into  the  taking  of  excessive  fees 
by  legal  and  other  officers  were  instituted  in  1610  and  again  in 
1623;  the  Navy  was  investigated  in  1608-9  and  again,  together 
with  the  Ordnance  Office,  in  1618-20;  Cranfield  even  laid 
siege  to  the  Exchequer  and  the  Household.^  These  reforms  would 
seem  on  the  whole  to  have  been  relatively  ineffectual;  otherwise 
similar  attempts  would  hardly  have  recurred  so  soon. 

We  must  not  confuse  specific  abuses  in  early  Stuart  government 
with  normal  features  of  the  administrative  system  throughout  a 
much  longer  period.  Many  of  what  appear  to  us  as  its  worst 
abuses  were  rooted  in  the  two  cardinal  features  of  the  old  adminis- 
trative system:  the  payment  of  officers  largely  or  wholly  by  fees, 
gratuities,  and  perquisites  (whether  in  money  or  kind)  rather  than 
by  salary,  and  the  treatment  of  offices  under  the  Grown  as  pieces 
of  semi-private  property  with  little  notion  of  the  public  service 
about  them  or  their  holders.  In  these  respects  the  early  Stuart 
period  merely  conformed  to  the  pattern  of  centuries. 

There  was  no  co-ordinated  campaign  for  administrative  reform 
under  Qiarles  I,  if  we  except  the  economy  drive  of  1628-30  directed 
by  Lord  Treasurer  Weston  and  that  of  1635-7  under  the  Treasury 
conmiissioners  and  then  Juxon.  But  there  were  a  series  of  investi- 
gations into  different  departments  and  into  some  aspects  of  the 
system  as  a  whole,  and  a  few  actual  reorganizations : 

(i)  The  Navy  was  investigated  in  1626-7  as  a  result  of  the 
corruption  and  incompetence  revealed  by  the  fiasco  of  the  Cadiz 
expedition  (1625),  and  the  abortive  voyage  of  1626. 

(ii)  The  Ordnance  Office  was  reconnoitred  in  1626  and  1629 
and  attacked  more  thoroughly  in  1630-4.  Its  shortcomings  too 
were  illuminated  in  the  war  years,  1625-9. 

(iii)  The  Household  above  stairs  (or  Qiamber)  and  that  below 
stairs  (the  Household  proper)  suffered  mildly  from  an  economy 
drive  in  1626;  the  Household  itself  was  more  thoroughly  and 
successfully  investigated  in  1629-32.  The  various  Wardrobes  were 
investigated  off  and  on  from  1627  to  1634.  There  was  a  final 
inquiry  into  the  Household  proper  in  1637-8.  In  the  Qiamber 
only  the  Crown  messengers  seem  to  have  been  much  disturbed  after 
1626;  the  queen's  Household  was  scrutinized  in  1629-30,  but  not 
again,  while  the  prince's  Household  (erected  as  a  fully  separate 

^Cakndar  of  State  Papers  Domestic,  160^1610,  p.  637;  Urid,  1619^162}^  P*  515; 
S.  R.  Gardiner,  History  of  Engfand  (London,  1884-91),  iii.  198-212;  for  Navy  and 
Ofdnanoe  see  below. 
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establishment  in  1635-6,  also  catering  for  the  other  royal  children) 
escaped  altogether. 

(iv)  Despite  a  good  deal  of  opposition  the  royal  postal  services 
were  partially  re-organi2ed  between  1632  and  1637.^ 

(v)  There  were  some  minor  changes  in  the  Mint,  though  not 
amounting  to  any  substantial  reform.* 

(vi)  For  the  Exchequer  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  specific  dates. 
Apart  from  the  periodic  attempts  to  increase  royal  revenue  and 
roluce  expenditure,  which  affected  the  spending  departments  (i-iii 
above),  reforms  inside  the  revenue  departments  are  harder  to  trace. 
There  are  some  signs  of  change  in  the  Lower  Exchequer  of  Receipt 
under  the  Treasury  commissioners  and  then  Lord  Treasurers 
Mandeville  and  Cranfield  (1618-24),  and  again  in  both  Upper  and 
Lower  Exchequers  from  1635  to  1637  or  1638  under  the  com- 
missioners and  then  Juxon.  The  Court  of  Wards  and  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  are  outside  the  scope  of  my  studies,  but  the  former 
certainly  was  being  made  more  efficient  in  the  1630's.' 

(vii)  The  inquiry  into  exacted  fees  was  resumed  in  1627  and 
lasted  until  1639-40;  new  or  innovated  offices  also  came  under 
scrutiny. 

The  problems  of  economy  and  Crown  finance  lay  behind  all 
this  activity,  although  the  commission  on  fees  may,  to  begin  with, 
have  been  intended  primarily  to  ease  the  burden  on  the  subject. 
Before  proceeding  to  consider  more  closely  the  attempts  at  reform 
in  the  spending  departments — ^Navy,  Ordnance,  and  royal  Household 
— ^we  must  examine  the  machinery  through  which  reform  was 
attempted.  Except  in  the  revenue  courts  and  the  Post  Office  all 
such  attempts  were  undertaken  through  royal  commissions  of 
inquiry,  generally  authorized  under  the  Great  Seal,  or  sub-com- 
mittees of  the  privy  council  helped  by  lesser  officers.  This  use  of 
the  royal  commission  was  not  peculiar  to  these  years,  though  royal 
commissions  may  well  have  been  more  numerous  and  varied  just 
before  the  civil  war  than  at  any  time  until  the  nineteenth  century.* 
Several  were  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  administrative  reform, 
and  some  had  power  to  act  as  well  as  to  investigate.  The  royal 
commission  was  a  flexible  instrument.    It  could  be  issued  to  a 

^  J.  C  Hemmeon,  Tbi  History  of  the  BriHsb  Post  Offic$  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1912); 
H.  RobifiBoa»  Tbt  BriHsb  Post  Ofici:  a  History  (Princeton,  1948);  F.  M.  G.  Evans, 
Tb$  PrimiptI  S§er$tary  of  StaH  (Manchester,  1925),  chapter  xii;  W.  K.  Jordan,  Mm  of 
SiAstaHtt  (Chicago,  1942),  pp.  55-62. 

'  J.  Caig,  Tbt  Mint  (London,  1953),  esp.  chapter  viii. 

*  H.  E.  Bell,  An  Introdurtiort  to  tbt  History  and  Bjcords  of  the  Court  of  Wards  and 
Uotrits  (Cambridge,  1955);  J.  Hurstfield, '  Lord  Burghley  as  Master  of  the  Court  of 
Wafds ',  Trans,  Koy.  list,  Soc,^  4th  ser.  xzzi,  and  other  articles;  R.  Somerville,  History 
of  tbt  Dmby  ofLantasttr^  yoL  i  (to  1605)  (London,  1955;  second  yoL  to  follow). 

^I  have  counted  eighty-six  {Fotdtra,  ed.  Rymer  and  Sanderson,  1704-55,  vols, 
zviii-zz).  See  also  H.  McD.  Gokie  and  J.  W.  Robinson,  Roj^  Commissions  oflnqmry 
(Stmfocd,  CaL»  I9$7)*  chapter  ii;  this  has  little  detail  before  the  oinetccntfa  century. 
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handful  of  councillors,  all  perhaps  great  officers  of  state,  or  to  a  few 
councillors  plus  some  lesser  officers  and  a  few  non-official  members. 
It  could  number  several  dozens,  of  whom  the  great  majority  were 
not  officers  at  all,  or  at  least  only  in  the  localities.  Some  of 
the  most  frequent  commissioners  held  no  regular  salaried  office 
under  the  Crown.  The  composition  of  those  with  which  we 
shall  be  concerned  was  predominantly,  if  not  overwhelmingly, 
official. 

Since  reforming  commissions  might  be  given  powers  to  fine 
offenders,  or  else  to  compound  with  them,  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  less  reputable  ones.  These  in  effect 
were  patents,  which  often  involved  the  levying  of  fees,  taking  of 
fines,  and  issuing  of  licences :  monopolies  disguised  by  being  issued 
as  commissions  under  the  Great  or  Privy  Seal.  Such  commissions 
could  be  instruments  of  royal  fiscal  policy,  aimed  in  effect  at  raising 
small  additional  indirect  taxes,  or  else  merely  grants  to  business 
men  enjoying  court  favour,  to  the  seventeenth  century  counterpart 
of  the  spiv  and  the  confidence  trickster,  or  simply  to  courtiers  on 
the  make;  more  often  they  were  a  mixture  of  both.  The  same 
men  were  often  on  reforming  commissions  and  on  the  less  reput- 
able ones,  sometimes  simultaneously.  So  the  same  administrative 
instrument  served  the  most  diverse  purposes :  economy  and  reform, 
or  monopoly  and  exploitation.  The  financial  needs  of  the  Crown 
provided  the  common  denominator  for  the  two  species.^ 

By  the  late  1630's  royal  commissions  as  such  were  getting  a  bad 
name  from  the  disreputable  and  oppressive  ones.  Almost  the  last 
attempt  at  administrative  reform  before  1640  was  concerned  with 
their  composition  and  purpose.  At  the  end  of  March  1639,  while 
the  king  was  in  the  north  for  the  first  '  Bishops*  War ',  Laud  and 
the  other  councillors  remaining  in  London  decided  to  revoke  or 

^  Amongst  the  less  reputable  ones  were  those  on  the  control  of  butter  casks,  regula- 
tion of  the  tobacco  trade,  investigation  of  defective  titles  to  one-time  Crown  lands — 
both  in  and  around  London,  and  at  large,  investigation  of  the  alleged  misdeeds  of 
sheriff  and  their  under-officers,  control  of  the  trade  in  logwood,  regulation  of  malting 
and  brewing,  control  of  wine  casks  used  for  ale  and  beer,  enforcement  of  the  statutes 
on  cottage  building,  investigation  of  the  alleged  misdeeds  of  scriveners  and  usurers, 
measuring  and  licensing  controls  in  the  manufacture  of  crude  iron,  prevention  of 
timber  waste  in  iron  works,  prohibition  of  the  eating  of  venison  and  game  in  inns  and 
ale-houses,  sole  issue  of  farthings,  sale  of  tobacco  retailing  licences,  compositions  for 
knighthood  and  fines  for  knighthood  composition,  manufacture  and  sale  of  soap  and 
starch,  investigation  of  alleged  abuses  by  the  goldsmiths  and  others  trading  in  gold, 
discovery  of  encroachments  on  royal  forests,  manufacture  and  sale  of  gold  and  silver 
thread,  investigation  of  the  alleged  misuse  of  deal  boards  and  other  timber,  and  en- 
forcement of  the  statutes  to  restrict  building  in  and  around  London  {Fotdera,  xviii-xz, 
passim^  Col,  S.P.  Domestic,  vols,  for  1625-40,  passim).  Of  course  many  other  com- 
missions served  quite  different  purposes :  to  manage  a  department  of  state  which  had 
no  head  (e,g.  Treasury  or  Admiralty),  to  drain  the  Fens  or  to  make  some  river  navigable, 
to  consider  the  decline  in  the  cloth  trade ;  to  oversee  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law,  to  supervise  war  preparations,  naval  and  military  expeditions,  &c.  Many  were 
neither  ccfotmatory,  in  the  sense  we  are  concerned -widi  here,  nor  exploitative; 
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suspend  some  twenty-six  commissions  and  patents.^  They  wrote 
to  the  king  on  5  April,  and  on  the  9th  he  issued  a  proclamation  from 
York  based  on  their  proposals.  This  victory  for  *  Thorough  '  was 
an  attempt  to  remove  some  of  the  worst  projects  presumably  in 
order  to  mitigate  social  and  economic  grievances;  the  commissions 
on  cottages  and  on  usurers  and  scriveners  were  singled  out  as  the 
most  obnoxious;  on  the  administrative  side  an  already  rather  suspect 
inquiry  into  sheriffs'  misdeeds  was  dropped.* 

Although  legal  proceedings  had  been  threatened  against  the 
recalcitrant,  no  less  than  fourteen  of  these  patents  and  commissions 
had  not  been  surrendered  exactly  a  year  later.'  Men  like  Dorset 
and  Goring,  being  both  councillors  and  patentees,  were  all  too  well 
placed  to  obstruct  such  proceedings :  others,  like  the  earl  of  Ancrum 
and  Endimion  Porter,  being  within  the  charmed  circle  of  royal 
friendship,  were  almost  immune  from  attack  until  November 
1640. 

When  the  king  returned  to  London  in  the  summer  of  1639,  he 
was  persuaded  to  authorize  a  more  general  inquiry  into  the  quality 
of  commissioners.     His  counsel  at  law  were  told  to  see: 

What  course  may  hereafter  best  serve  /  for  haueing  persons  of  quality 
nominated  in  Commissions  that  /  conceme  his  Maties  service  or 
otherwise,  and  for  avoyding  /  persons  of  mcane  or  vnworthy  con- 
dition to  be  authorised  /  by  the  same  as  hath  and  doth  often  happen 
when  vpon  /  presentation  of  names  by  the  parties  sueing  out  the 
Commission,  the  Commissionrs  arc  according  there  vnto  named  / 
tumes  often  to  the  dishonor  of  his  Matic  preiudice  of  his  /  service 
and  oppression  of  the  subject.* 

With  one  possible  exception  commissions  issued  from  then  until 
the  civil  war  seem  to  have  been  only  for  bofui  fide  purposes  of 
government.*  These  reforms  were  made  in  the  face  of  evident 
necessity.  Royal  policy  was  tacitly  admitted  to  have  gone  too  far 
in  alienating  the  propertied  classes,  and  the  very  instruments  of 
reform  to  have  been  perverted  into  devices  for  royal  and  private 
gain. 

^  Including  the  first  twelve  of  those  listed  in  the  ptevious  footnote. 

•P.R.O.  Privy  Council  Register,  P.C.  2/50,  pp.  209,  311-12;  Fotdera^  xx.  340-1, 
345-6,  348;  W.  Hyde  Price,  Tht  English  Patntts  of  Monopoly  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1906), 
Appendices  Q  and  R,  pp.  171-5.  For  once  S.  R.  Giuxliner  does  not  seem  to  have 
seen  the  significance  of  this  episode,  though  it  did  not  escape  his  notice  {Hutory  of 
Bnglandy  ix.  6).  On  the  sheriffs  see  P.R.O.  State  Papers  Domestic,  Charles  I,  S.P. 
16/232/124  and  124.  i;  295/72). 

•J.  Rushworth,  Historical  Collections  (London,  1659-1701),  ii.  1103. 

*  P.C.  2/50,  p.  583,  9  August  1639. 

.  *  I  am  only  doubtful  about  the  commission  on  finable  writs,  June  1640.  Juxon 
presided,  and  the  other  members  were  respectable,  including  none  of  the  more  notorious 
projectors,  but  there  was.  a  receiver  to  compound  with  all  who  had  not  paid  the  fines 
due  00  writs  issued  from  Chanqery  since  1603  {FoidtrayTpi*  409~"i5)* 
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Even  the  best  authority  on  naval  administration  during  this 
period  hardly  touches  on  the  attempted  reforms  imder  Charles  I,, 
nor  was  the  author  asking  the  same  questions  of  the  material  as  we 
are  here.^  A  decline  in  the  quality  of  naval  administration  can  be 
observed  after  the  death,  or  even  during  the  last  years  of  the  great 
Hawkins;  '  the  later  years  of  Lord  Admiral  Nottingham  (the  once 
renowned  vanquisher  of  the  Armada)  and  the  tenure  of  Sir  Robert 
Mansell  as  treasurer  of  the  Navy  (1604-18)  mark  the  administrative 
nadir.  A  reform  commission  met  and  produced  a  report  in  1608-9, 
but  no  action  was  taken;  a  proposal  to  set  up  another  in  161 5  was 
defeated;  but  with  the  victory  of  Buckingham  over  the  Howards 
in  161 8  and  the  emergence  of  Cranfield  as  his  chief  administrative 
assistant,  a  new  broom  began  to  sweep.  The  commission  of  161 8 
not  only  produced  a  report  •  but  one  which  was  acted  upon.  Early 
in  1 61 9  all  the  principal  officers  except  the  treasurer  (/>.  the  comp- 
troller, surveyor  and  clerk)  were  suspended,*  and  the  government 
of  the  Navy,  imder  the  Lord  Admiral,  entrusted  to  a  standing  com- 
mission. John  Coke,  the  future  secretary  of  state,  was  its  most 
active  member,  Cranfield  its  most  eminent;  individual  commis- 
sioners had  charge  of  Chatham  and  Deptford  yards,  one  of  these, 
William  Burrell,  replacing  the  well-known  Phineas  Pett  as  chief  ship 
designer.  The  commission  soon  acquired  its  own  clerk  and  pay- 
master, though  they  were  not  members.*  ^Immediate  benefit* 
writes  Oppenheim,  *  was  obtained  from  the  reform;  the  Fleet  and 
dockyards  were  kept  in  repair,  theft  was  checked,  and  two  new 
ships  a  year  were  built  in  five  consecutive  years,  all  for  less  money 
than  Mansell  had  squandered  .  .  .'  * 

Yet  by  1623  Coke  had  come  to  suspect  some  of  his  own  fellow 
commissioners  of  corruption.'  The  suspended  officers  were  also 
making  trouble.*  The  commissioners'  tenure  was  renewed  by 
King  Charles  in  162 5,*  but  it  is  not  clear  how  far  they  were  to  blame 

^  M.  Oppenheim,  Tbe  Admimstratiim  of  tbi  Royal  Nay  .  .  .  from  IJ09  to  iSSo 
(London,  1896). 

*  The  Bicts  presented  by  L.  Stone  (*  The  Annada  Campaign ',  Histoty,  n.8.,  xxbu 
120-45)  suggest  that  the  standard  had  never  been  very  high. 

*  P.R.O.  State  Papers  Domestic,  James  I,  S.P.  14/ 100/2  and  101/2-4,  July  1618. 

*  Sir  William  Russell,  a  rich  London  merdiant,  became  treasurer  in  place  ofManaeU, 
who  was  promoted  to  the  largely  honorific  post  of  lieutenant  of  die  Navy,  or  vice- 
admiral  of  England. 

*  Coke  had  been  associated  with  naval  administration  since  the  1590*8  (DuHomay 
of  Naiional  Bioffraply^  India  paper  edn.,  iv.  700-2;  D.  Coke,  Tbt  Last  EUq^abottoH 
(London,  1957)).  For  references  to  Parr,  the  clerk,  and  Edisbury,  the  paymaster,  see 
S.P.  16/41 /95-(S  and  42/19,  41-1,  1626. 

*0p,  cit,  p.  195.  ^  Ibid,  pp.  195-7. 

*  IbU,  p.  196;  S.P.  16/522/127,  Memo  by  Sir  Guikiford  Slingsby,  n.d.,  ?  mit-dated 
to  1625. 

*Fo«ikra,  zviii.  15-17,  7  April,  and  104-8,  4  June.  Weston,  chancellor  of  ^bt 
Eadiequer,  was  now  first  eommisaioiier;  Coke,  now  a  Master  of  Reqoetti^  had  mofed 
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for  the  £ulings  apparent  that  year.  To  Oppenheim  these  were  a 
legacy  from  the  evil  days  before  1618,  but  unless  there  were  in- 
herent evils,  which  were  bound  to  recur  despite  the  most  rigorous 
reforms,  why  should  the  good  efiects  of  1618-23  have  dwindled 
so  quickly? 

In  October  1626,  although  the  Lord  Admiral  was  absent,  the 
coimcil  ordered  a  general  survey  of  the  Navy.  Four  days  later 
Buckingham  presented  a  full  report  on  naval  affiurs:  ^^70,000  was 
owing  on  wages,  freight,  supplies  and  victuals.  He  asked  for 
power  to  nominate  a  commission,  ^  as  well  to  take  into  consideradon 
the  aforesaid  proposidons  as  likewise  the  present  state  and  condidon 
of  the  Navy  in  generall,  and  particularly  what  was  the  cause  his 
Majesty's  shipps  latelie  imployed  imder  the  Lord  Willoughbie 
proved  so  defective  as  that  they  were  not  able  to  endure  a  storme '. 
At  first  perhaps  it  had  only  been  intended  to  enlarge  the  original 
commission  and  not  to  have  two  separate  ones,  but  those  now 
named  induded  none  of  the  standing  commissioners,  though 
Weston  and  Coke  (now  secretary  of  state)  were  added  later,  also 
Willoughby  (now  earl  of  Lindsey  and  Lord  Great  Chamberlain). 
One,  if  not  two,  imsuccessfiil  drafts  were  issued,  which  the  com- 
missioners themselves  got  amended  after  their  appointment;  finally 
they  were  given  wide  powers  and  were  not  limited  to  investigating 
the  fleets  of  1625  and  1626.  The  ordinary  commission  was  soon 
expressly  exduded  from  examining  abuses^.^ 

The  special  commission  was  busy  from  December  1626  to  May 
1627.  It  began  promisingly  by  tiying  to  investigate  the  standing 
commission,*  and  collected  reports  on  the  cordage  at  Chatham  and 
on  the  ships  at  Portsmouth  and  Bristol;  but  it  offered  no  general 
recommendations  and  apparently  petered  out  in  the  summer  of 
1627,  after  spending  over  £1,300  instead  of  the  £500  allocated  for 
its  own  administrative  costs.  The  duchess  of  Buckingham  was  said 
to  believe  that  the  duke  would  be  exposed  to  fresh  attacks  if  the 
special  commission  was  allowed  to  lapse  before  the  abuses  which  it 
luad  revealed  had  been  remedied.'  Its  activity  may  have  led  to  the 
fleet  being  less  badly  equipped  and  supplied  in  1627  than  in  1625 
and  1626:  naval  finance,  if  anything,  got  worse.  In  December 
1627  the  standing  commissioners  had  to  report  that  arrears  had 

up  to  teoond  pkoe;  the  treasurer  and  victualler  of  the  Navy  were  now  members,  as 
was  ^bt  restored  clerk  (to  be  distinguished  from  the  commissioners'  clerk).  Only 
the  oocnptroUer  and  surveyor  were  still  suspended. 

1  Tbt  Aeis  cf  tb$  Prhy  Coimcil  of  Ejig/ani,  iSiS^  pp.  55S-9,  550-1 ;  S.P.  16/41/45, 
61,  85,  525/59,  526/11;  P.R.O.,  Index  to  Patent  Rolls,  2  Gur.  I,  pp.  75b,  77,  80. 

*  SJ*.  16/41/92-5,  42/19,  25-6,  40-1.  Students  of  government  by  committee— or 
commisskxi— ^01  rdish  the  point  that  Weston  and  Coke  were  now  investigating 


/•  S^.  DomtfiUf  iS2/-rOi,  p.  160;  P.C  2/41,  p.  115;  P.R.O.  Exchequer, 
Deckufid  Accounts,  E  351/1274  and  A.O.  1/861/1,  Navy  treasurer's  acc^  for  money 
nc^  '  to  and  for  the  de&eying  the  Chaidgts  and  expenses '  of  the  commission. 
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risen  to  ^204,000;  ^  Charles  and  Buckingham  lost  confidence  in 
them.  In  February  1627/8  they  were  superseded  and  the  principal 
officers  restored.*  This  financial  breakdown  and/or  the  revela- 
tions of  the  special  commissioners  presumably  led  to  Russell's 
replacement  as  naval  treasurer  by  Sir  Sackville  Crowe  (1627-9); 
Russell  was  restored  in  1629,  probably  because  of  Crowe's  dis- 
honesty.* 

No  general  reports  comparable  to  those  of  161 8  have  survived 
from  these  years.  A  paper  on  *  Abuses  in  the  offices  of  the  Navy  ', 
if  correctly  dated  to  July  1626,  may  have  been  a  preliminary  to  the 
inquiries  of  that  autumn  and  winter.*  A  much  longer  paper  on 
the  principal  and  other  officers'  duties  and  the  running  of  the 
department  has  been  dated  to  October  1628;  it  may  be  addressed 
to  the  privy  council  in  general  or  to  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  succeeded  Buckingham  in  the  headship  of  the  Navy 
(September  1628).*  Early  in  1629  the  principal  officers  presented 
a  much  briefer  paper,  presumably  to  the  Admiralty  commissioners.* 
How  the  Navy  should  have  been  run  can  be  worked  out  from  these 
documents,  supplemented  by  two  items  in  the  published  writings 
of  Sir  William  Monson.'  How  it  was  run,  continued,  for  all  that 
can  be  seen,  to  be  another  story. 

At  first  there  are  some  traces  of  reform  under  the  Admiralty 
commissioners,  though  such  efforts  seem  to  have  been  aimed  more 
at  economy  in  Crown  spending  than  at  greater  efficiency  in  the 
Navy.*  In  1632  Nicholas  presented  them  with  an  ambitious  and 
laudable  plan  for  promotion  by  merit  alone,'  the  more  surprising 
and  creditable  as  he  trafficked  extensively  in  offices,  and  would  have 
stood  to  lose  heavily  had  gratuities  no  longer  been  given  for 

*  Acts  .  .  .  Vrwy  Council^  1627-162S,  pp.  188-90. 

'  Ibid,  pp.  307-8 ;  Oppenheim,  op.  cit,  p.  279.  The  rule  of  commissioners  wts 
alleged  to  be  better  suited  to  peace-time,  and  that  of  the  Lord  Admiral  and  principal 
officers  to  wartime  conditions.  Was  the  degree  of  Buckingham's  control  perhaps 
also  at  issue,  especially  over  patronage  at  all  levels?  A  new  commission  was  issued 
to  the  ex-standing  commissioners  in  May  1628,  but  really  only  to  wind  up  theit 
activities.    {Foedera,  xviii.  1017-20.) 

*  See  below,  p.  240.  •  S.P.  16/45/54. 

*  S.P.  16/1 19/69.  Less  than  a  week  after  Buckingham's  death  Nicholas,  his  naval 
secretary,  had  argued  the  case  for  executing  the  Admiralty  by  commission  and  suggested 
what  powers  such  commissioners  should  have  (S.P.  16/1 14/29).  Four  of  the  original 
six — ^Weston,  Lindsey,  Pembroke  (Lord  Steward)  and  Coke — had  been  on  the  special 
commission,  and  two  on  the  standing  commission. 

•S.P.  16/135/32. 

T  Tbt  Naval  Tracts  of  Sir  William  Monson  in  six  books,  ed.  M.  Oppenheim  (Navy 
Record  Society,  London,  1902-14),  iii.  389-418,  version  as  printed  can  be  dated  post- 
1627-8;  iv.  138-58,  dateable  to  1628-37,  parts  to  1635-6.  For  Monson  see  Dicttonary 
of  National  Biograpby,  xiii.  646-9,  and  Tracts,  i.  Introduction.  He  was  a  man  with  a 
grievance,  being  denied  office  after  16 16,  except  for  a  command  in  die  summer  of 
1635. 

*  S.P.  16/133/61-2;  135/32;  143/37;  P.C.  2/38,  p.  643.  Reform,  such  as  it  was, 
would  seem  to  have  been  over  by  September  1630  ^.C.  2/40  p.  119). 

*  S  J;  16/226/24. 
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appointments.^  The  years  1650-4  saw  the  Navy  at  its  smallest 
since  161 8.  They  constitute  a  relatively  economical  interval 
between  the  war  effort  of  1625-9  and  the  systematic  naval  re-arma- 
ment  of  1635-9.  According  to  Oppenheim  the  annual  average 
spent  by  the  Navy  treasurer  was  £103,000  in  1625-30,  ^^46,000  in 
163 1-4,  and  £143,000,  of  which  £91,000  came  from  Ship  Money, 
in  1635-40.'  This  calm  was  interrupted  in  1634  by  a  major  scandal 
about  the  misuse  of  naval  stores,  involving  three  principal  and 
several  subordinate  officers.  The  culprits  got  oflF  very  lightly,  and 
there  was  no  general  inquiry,  although  disputes  among  the  officers, 
arising  out  of  this  rumpus,  went  on  for  years.*  The  same  officers 
and  clerks  continued  to  be  responsible  for  the  fitting  out  of  the  first 
and  successive  Ship  Money  fleets. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland,  a  friend  of  Wentworth  and  a 
candidate  for  high  office,  replaced  Lindsey  as  commander  of  the 
annual  summer  fleet  in  1636.  Soon  after  flying  his  flag  as  Admiral 
he  produced  the  most  formidable  indictment  of  the  naval  adminis- 
tration, apart  from  Monson's  embittered  fulminations,  since  the 
commissioners'  report  in  1618,*  Just  before  this  the  paymaster  of 
the  fleet  was  the  object  of  a  separate  attack.^  Apart  from  an  almost 
standing  complaint  that  their  pay  was  inadequate  and  in  arrears,* 
the  officers  argued  that  they  were  imder-stafFed.^    At  a  special 

^  To  be  distinguished  from  the  sale  of  offices,  whether  by  die  Crown,  heads  of 
departments,  or  their  holders,  though  all  these  phenomena  were  closely  related.  The 
line  between  such  a  gratuity  and  a  bribe  was,  and  remains,  exceedingly  fine;  contem- 
poraries nonetheless  tried  to  draw  it.  Nicholas  would  have  denied  that  he  took  bribes, 
though  he  accepted  large  gratuities  as  naval  patronage  secretary. 

'  Op,  Hi.  p.  294. 

'  Ihid.  p.  285 ;  D.  Mathew,  Tbt  Aff  ofCbarks  I  (London,  195 1),  p.  260;  S.P.  16/228, 
fo.  ii8a;  260/88,  114;  262/4;  264,  fos.  25a-26;  iSSIfj,  82;  273/79-81;  274/58; 
^75/46-7;  277/28,63-5;  304/11,39;  317/108;  319/43.55-6;  3W69;  3*1/7;  3*2/22; 
330/80,  83;  331/5,  II,  16,  17,  22,  32,  50,  53,  84-5;  332/41;  334/1-3;. 335/»5»  36. 
The  later  argument  was  mainly  about  die  appointment  of  storekeepers  in  die  ports 
and  3rards  and  the  definition  of  thiir  duties.  Trouble  between  rival  shipwrights  had 
divided  the  naval  administration  in  1632  (S.P.  16/223/21). 

*  S.P.  16/338/40-6.  These  papers,  ascribed  to  December  1636,  were  referred  to 
as  pending  on  7  November  (S.P.  16/335/25)  and  were  considered  by  the  king  in  council 
on  13  November  (P.C.  2/46,  pp.  450-1). 

*  S.P.  16/336/86,  November  1636. 

*E,g,  P.R.O.  State  Papers  Domestic,  Elizabeth  (wrongly  calendared),  S.P.  12/237, 
fos.  i37«>-9;  S.P.  16/256/12;  258/27;  268/64-5;  *85/i6;  303/77;  304/9;  3*5/3 1; 
372/21;  376/70,  163 1-7.  Except  for  the  treasurer,  they  argued  that  successive  com- 
missions had  so  reduced  their  traditionsd,  and  legitimate,  perquisites,  that  they  had 
become  much  more  dependent  on  their  sakries,  the  nett  values  of  which  were  only 
£i$S  (comptroller),  £128  (siirveyor),  and  £92  (clerk).  In  1637  their  travel  allowances 
were  £35,  £35,  and  £32  10/.  (S.P.  16/353,  fos.  99*»-ioi).  In  March  1638/9  they  were 
allotted  fixed  annual  expense  allowances  of  ]Ci2o,  jfioo,  and  £So  (Cal,  S,P,  DomistU, 
i4)8-i6)9^  p.  592).  Viad  someone,  perhaps  Northumberland,  at  last  begun  to  grasp 
that  there  were  only  three  alternatives:  legitimate  perquisites,  illegitimate  ones,  or 
bigger  sakries  from  the  Crown?  The  treasurer  got  poimdage  (3^.  in  the  jQ*  so  he 
throve  on  annual  fleets,  ship  money,  building  programme^,  .&c. 

'  S.P.  16/344/106,  26  January  1636/7. 
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meeting  the  following  March,  the  king,  the  Admiialty  commis- 
sioners and  Northumberland  laid  down  new  instructions  for  the 
paymaster;  but  the  case  against  the  other  officers  was  dealt  with 
less  constructively:  faulty  hulls,  bad  masts  and  cordage,  &c.,  were 
blamed  on  subordinate  officers  (e.g.  bos'ims  and  shipwrights); 
though  the  principal  officers  were  held  generally  responsible,  little 
was  done  except  to  admonish  them  to  do  better  next  time.^ 

Such  changes  as  did  come  about  in  the  later  1650's  may  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  these  renewed  blasts  of  criticism.  Already  in 
November  1655  a  special  oath  (i.e.  additional  to  the  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance and  supremacy,  which  all  officers  imder  the  Grown  had  to  take) 
had  been  devised  for  all  naval  officers,  ashore  and  afloat,  and  those 
of  the  Ordnance  *  for  the  due  and  faithfull  execudon  of  their  places 
and  charge  respectively  *,*  But  perhaps  men  guilty  of  gross  cor- 
ruption did  not  jib  at  a  little  quiet  perjury.  Three  days  before  their 
findings  on  Northumberland's  complaints,  the  commissioners  for- 
bade the  granting  of  reversions  to  any  posts  in  the  Navy,  the 
Ordnance  and  royal  forts  and  castles; '  eleven  months  later  they 
followed  this  up  by  directing  that  henceforth  the  tenure  of  all  such 
officers  was  to  be  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  not  for  the  life  of 
the  holder.*  Together  with  their  eventual  surrender  to  the  principal 
officers'  demand  for  larger  allowances,  and  the  enlargement  of 
Portsmouth  dockyard,^  this  may  be  described  as  a  reform  campaign, 
though  to  what  eflect  is  far  from  clear.  In  May  1658  Northumber- 
land was  at  last  made  Lord  High  Admiral  on  a  curious  tenure 
apparently  first  suggested  by  Wentworth  a  year  earlier,  when  it 
seemed  that  otherwise  he  might  never  obtain  the  office  at  all.*  The 
lords  commissioners  were  ordered  to  wind  up  their  aflairs.^  From 
then  until  the  civil  war  the  Navy  was  run  by  the  Lord  Admiral  and 
principal  officers,  as  it  had  been  from  February  to  August  1628  (and 
before  1619).  There  is  little  to  show  that  Northumberland  suc- 
ceeded in  stamping  out  the  long-standing  abuses  which  he  and 
earlier  critics  had  remarked.     Indeed,  disillusioned  by  the  Admiralty 

^  S.P.  16/350/7.  Of  the  lords  commissioneis,  Lindsey  wts  probably  jetlous  of 
Northumberland;  only  Juxon  and  Coke  seem  likely  to  have  supported  rdbtm.  The 
others  were  Dorset,  Cottington,  Vane,  and  Windebank. 

•  S.P.  16/302/1  and  P.C.  2/45,  p.  230.  •  S.P.  16/348/31,  ii. 

•  S.P.  16/353,  fo.  89.  If  enforced  and  extended  to  other  branches  of  royal  senrioe, 
these  two  measures  would  have  constituted  a  frontal  attack  on  the  old  administntive 
system,  since  the  sale  of  offices  and  their  exploitation  for  private  profit  were  closely 
bound  up  widi  security  of  tenure  and  royal  recognition  of  reversionary  interests. 
For  a  brief  discussion  of  these  questions  see  K.  Swart,  The  Sale  of  Offices  in  tin  17th 
Cmtmy  (The  Hague,  1949),  chapter  iii. 

•S.P.  16/353,  fo.  83»>. 

•  LetUrs  and  Dispatches  of  the  Earlt  of  Strafforde^  ed.  W.  Knowlcr  (Dublin,  1740), 
ii.  54,  67,  1 54.  He  was  made  Lord  Admiral  during  the  king's  pleasure,  or  until  James, 
duke  of  York,  came  of  age;  the  infant  duke  was  made  Lord  Admiral  for  life  at  the 

time  (Ca/.  J.P.  Domestic^  i6)j-i6^ltt  pp.  321,  351). 
'  S.P.  16/390/126;  P.C.  2/49,  pp.  41-2. 
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commissioners*  tepid  response  to  Ills  e£brts,  he  told  Wentworth 
that:  *  This  proceeding  hath  brought  me  to  a  Resolution  not  to 
trouble  myselfe  any  more  w^  indeavouring  a  Reformation  unlesse 
I  be  Commanded  to  it/  ^ 

Whatever  the  reasons  why  he  and  two  out  of  four  principal 
officers  took  parliament's  side  in  1642,  and  only  one  half-retired 
comptroller  was  a  positive  royalist,  the  seamen's  preference  for 
parliament  over  the  king,  is,  as  Oppenheim  makes  clear,  not  sur- 
prising. Rotten  biscuits  and  meat,  foul  beer  and  water, 'unservice- 
able gims  and  tools,  rotten  rigging  and  cordage,  and  faulty  timbers, 
meant  miserable,  half-starved  and  sick  men,  and  ships  which  were 
seldom  seaworthy,  let  alone  fit  for  battle. 

The  men  were  most  directly  afiected  by  the  shortcomings  of  the 
victualling  department.  They  and  the  Crown  both  suffered  under 
a  system  of  which  the  e£(ects  were  almost  inevitably  vicious.  The 
surveyor  of  marine  victuals  was  closely  attached  to  the  Navy  office, 
though  not  technically  a  principal  officer;  he  acted  as  a  middleman 
between  the  Crown  and  the  contractors,  receiving  so  much  per  man 
per  day,  and  making  what  he  could  on  this.*  After  two  successive 
victuallers  had  died  unexpectedly,  in  1630  and  in  1635,  leaving 
appalling  financial  complications  to  be  sorted  out  between  their 
heirs,  their  creditors,  and  the  Crown,  some  reform  was  attempted.' 
While  the  office  was  left  vacant,  various  alternative  candidates  and 
methods  were  discussed;  *  the  treasurer  of  the  Navy  suggested  a 
lower  rate  per  man-day,  charged  direct  on  the  general  naval  accoimt, 

^  Sheffield  Central  Libiary,  Strafford  Papers,  viii.  421,  7  February  1636/7  (by 
permistion  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Wentworth  Woodhouse  Settled  Estates).  Also 
his  nayal  secretary  Thomas  Smith,  like  Nicholas,  certainly  took  gratuities  in  return 
for  patronage. 

*  He  also  got  ^£262  10/.  p.a.  in  fees  and  allowances  (S.P.  16/268/64). 

'  Sir  Allen  Apsley  must  be  held  largely  responsible  for  the  bad  victuals  in  1625 ; 
he  seems  to  have  done  slightly  better  in  1627.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
describes  the  victuallenhip  as  *  a  place  then  both  of  credit  and  great  revenue ';  while 
Apsley  had  probably  made  large  sums  out  of  it  earlier  on,  it  was  his,  and  his  £unily's 
misfortune,  that  he  died  in  1650,  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  heavy  spending,  when  he 
was  still  owed  vast  sums  by  the  Crown,  most  of  which  he  in  turn  owed  to  the  supplien. 
S.P.  16/301/9;  P.C.  2/40,  pp.  120-1,  159,  230,  232;  P.C.  2/42,  pp.  583-4;  P.C.  2/44, 
pp.  330-1;  P.C.  2/47,  p.  374;  P.C.  2/48,  p.  341;  P.C.  2/49,  pp.  437,  496,  556-8; 
P.C.  2/50,  pp.  55, 136,  294.  339,  346,  380,  521-5,  550;  P.C.  2/51-2,  pp.  57-9;  P.R.O. 
Treasury  Books  misc.,  T.  56/4,  pp.  19,  27-8;  T.  56/14,  p.  19;  Bodileian  MS.  Bankes 
9/5;  Somerset  House,  P.CC.  55  St.  John;  Tift  Lttftrs  of  John  Cbambtrlain,  ed.  N.  C. 
McQure  (I^iladelphia,  1939),  ii.  50,  58;  Acts  .  .  .  Privy  Co$mdl,  1627,  pp.  248-9, 
413-14;  iind,  i$i7-i$ii^  pp.  267-8;  Col,  S.P.  Domistic,  1628-1629,  pp.  139,  183; 
ibid.  1629-16}!,  p.  94;  ihid.  Additions,  162J-1649,  p.  387;  Cal.  Clartndon  Statt  Papirs, 
i.  33;  CJarwdoH  Stat$  Papers,  i.  158-9;  L.  Hutchinson,  Mtmoirs  of  Col.  HutcbtHsoH,  ed. 
C  H.  Firth  (London,  1906),  pp.  6-12;  Dittiomay  of  National  Bioffrapby,  i.  523.  Sir 
Sampson  Darrell's  ezecutora  were  scarcely  more  fortunate;  his  debts  were  smaller 
but  he  also  owed  money  to  the  Crown  (P.C.  2/45,  p.  116;  P.C.  2/51-2,  p.  278;  T. 
56/1,  pp.  31,  35 ;  S.P.  16/301/9;  Cal.  S,P.  Domistic,  i6j;-i6j6,  p.  466;  ilnd.  i6j6-i6j/, 
pp.  $65-6;  iM.  i6s9,  p.  170-) 

*  S  J.  16/298/57. 
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which  he  kept,  and  not  through  a  contracting  victualler.^  His  oflfer 
was  not  taken  up,  and  the  post  went  to  John  Crane,  chief  clerk  of 
the  king's  kitchen,  a  reminder,  pace  Mr.  Elton,'  that  Household 
administration  and  administrators  could  still  occasionally  obtrude 
on  departments  of  government  wholly  outside  the  orbit  of  the  court. 
The  terms  of  the  contract  were  revised,^  and  at  first  all  went  well. 
By  March  1636/7  there  were  renewed  complaints  about  bad  victuals  * 
and  by  1639  Crane  was  complaining  that  he  too  was  being  allowed 
to  sink  into  debt.^  The  attempted  reform  of  163  5-6  may  have  been 
finally  wrecked  by  the  renewed  financial  crisis  of  1638-9,  which 
culminated  in  the  taxpayers'  strike  of  1640  against  Ship  Money. 

The  Chatham  Chest  was  a  kind  of  primitive  benevolent  fund  for 
seamen.  A  small  amount  was  stopped  from  their  pay  towards 
providing  pensions  and  gratuities  for  the  aged,  sick  and  wounded, 
and  for  casualties'  dependants.  The  Navy  treasurer  had  charge  of 
it.  Allegations  that  all  was  not  well  led  to  the  setting  up  of  a  royal 
commission  in  1635.  Crowe,  treasurer  1627-9  *^^  reform  com- 
missioner 1626-7,  was  found  to  owe  it  £3,005 ;  in  1628  ex-treasurer 
Russell  had  owed  it  £ifioo  and  in  1636,  as  treasurer,  he  again  owed 
it  £750  (either  part  of  this  debt,  or  else  a  new  one).*  Like  most 
eleemosynary  funds  its  administration  may  have  involved  special 
difiiailties,  but  the  cries  of  the  widowed  and  fatherless,  the  aged  and 
disabled  ring  clearer  and  truer  across  the  centuries  than  the  piices 
iustificatwes  of  treasurers  and  special  commissioners. 

Whatever  limited  reforms  were  achieved  in  1626-8  and  1636-8 
had  little  effect  on  the  basic  mal-administration  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
but  our  conclusion  here  must  be  tempered  by  Oppenheim's  recog- 
nition that  the  naval  administration  of  our  national  rivals  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  was  always  worse  than  ours 
and  often  very  much  worse.' 

Ill 

Although  its  ancestry  can  be  traced  back  to  the  fifteenth  century 
Privy  Wardrobe,  the  Ordnance  office,  like  the  Navy,  was  essentially 
a  Tudor  product,  a  response  to  the  new  age  of  gunpowder  and  fire- 
arms.    It  had  charge  of  the  ordering,  purchase,  storage,  care  and 

•  S.P.  16/299/71.  *0p.  «/.  chapter  vi,  esp.  pp.  370-4. 

•  S.P.  16/347/55,  the  renewal  of  20  March  1636/7  cites  the  original  contract  of 
I  January  1635/6. 

•  S.P.  16/349/67.  Monson  had  welcomed  his  appointment  (J'racts^  iii.  380).  His 
fierce  attack  on  the  victualler  (Tracfs,  iv.  145)  is  said  to  have  been  written  before  this; 
otherwise  it  might  be  evidence  of  Crane's  Later  deterioration. 

•Ctf/.  S.P.  Domestic,  i6jS-i6^p,  pp.  448-9;  ib/d.  16)^-1640,  p.  69;  P.C.  2/51-2, 
pp.  15-16.  367,  500. 

*Cal.  S.P.  Domestic,  1628-162^,  p.  176;  S.P.  16/312/90;  352/78-81;  353,  fo.  55; 
P.C.  2/49,  pp.  132-4.  The  commissioners'  report  of  1637  was  thorough,  and  included 
detailed  recommendations,  which  were  accepted  and  promulgated  by  the  Admiralty 
commissioners.  ^  Monson,  Tracts,  iv.  150,  n. 
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maintenance,  issue  and  recovery  of  all  munitions  of  war  both  by 
land  and  sea;  it  undertook  repairs,  but  manufacture  was  in  private 
hands.^  The  Ordnance  came  directly  under  the  Grown  and  privy 
council,  and  in  the  1620's  also  under  Buckingham  as  Lord  Admiral; 
the  *  ordinary ',  Le.  the  supposedly  normal  peacetime  expenditure, 
of  /^6,ooo  p.a,,  was  meant  to  be  a  standing  charge;  extraordinary 
expenditure,  as  for  the  Navy,  was  separately  authorized,  with  a 
preliminary  estimate  and  then  by  writ  of  Privy  Seal.*  Gunpowder 
was  bought  xmder  a  separate  contract  with  a  single  producer,  though 
some  of  it  was  charged  on  the  Ordnance  accounts;  *  the  office  dealt 
direct  with  the  manufacturers  of  cannon  and  shot,  tarred  rope  and 
match,  but  for  all  other  supplies  with  artificers,  who  were  either 
manufecturers  or  middlemen.  Payment  followed  the  delivery  of 
goods,  but  was  often  entered  on  the  accounts  at  the  earlier  date  of 
authorization. 

Under  the  master  of  the  Ordnance,  who  had  little  concern  with 
the  ordinary  running  of  the  department,  the  lieutenant  was  the 
senior  executive  officer.  He  was  also  the  treasurer,  responsible  for 
all  in  and  out  payments,  and  accounting,  in  theory  annually,  to  the 
Exchequer.  The  surveyor  was  responsible  for  the  quality  of  all 
incoming  supplies,  though  the  principal  officers  were  jointly 
responsible  for  their  quantity  and  price;  the  storekeeper  had  charge 
of  them  between  receipt  and  issue;  the  clerk  dealt  mainly  with  the 
internal  book-keeping  of  the  office,  on  which  the  lieutenant's 
accoimts  for  the  Exchequer  were  boxmd  to  be  based;  all  the  prin- 
cipal officers  were  responsible  for  the  issue  of  stores,  though  the 
storekeeper  alone  handed  them  over,  and  the  clerk  of  deliveries,  the 
junior  of  the  principal  officers,  kept  a  record  of  issues,  and  had 
charge  of  the  recovery  of  supplies  and  equipment  after  voyages, 
expeditions,  &c.  There  were  normally  about  fifty  men  on  the 
payroll;  *  their  wages,  without  diet  or  travel  allowances,  came  to 
just  under  a  quarter  of  the  *  ordinary  *,* 

^F.  Giose,  Military  Antiquities  (London,  1801),  i.  198-206;  C.  M.  Clode,  Tbt 
Military  Fortts  of  the  Crtmm  (London,  1869),  ii.  chapter  xx  and  Appendices  czvi  and 
czzvi;  C.  Walton,  History  of  the  British  Standing  Army,  1 660-1700  (London,  1894), 
chapter  zxz;  A.  Forbes,  A  History  of  tbt  Army  Ordmmct  S$rvit9S  (London,  1929,)  i. 
chapter  ii;  O.  F.  G.  Hogg,  '  Notes  on  the  Board  of  Ordnance  ',  P.R.O.  typescript. 
Colonel  Hogg's  work  is  not  fidl  or  helpful  for  the  years  c,  1600-83. 

'  I  have  reconstructed  the  normal  procedure  from  Acts  .  .  .  Privy  Cotoidt,  162/, 
pp.  32,  175,  476,  488-9;  ibid,  1627-1628,  pp.  65,  74,  202;  P.C.  2/46,  p.  126;  P.C 
*/49.  PP-  75.  3*4;  P-C  2/50,  pp.  254.  267,  339;  P.C.  2/53,  pp.  80-1;  P.R.O.  War 
Office,  Ordnance  Office,  Debenture  books,  W.O.  49/55,  p.  80;  W.O.  49/56,  p.  197; 
W.O.  49/59 /M/iMv ;  Debentures  on  Ships,  W.O.  49/66,  fo.  39;  Estimates  for  1639, 
W.O.  49/1  \o passim  ;  Bill  Books,  2nd  ser.,  W.O.  5 1  /i ;  Quarter  Books,  W.O.  54/1  i-i 5 ; 
and  Ordnance  misc.,  W.O.  55/1752,  p.  65. 

'  John  Evelyn,  uncle  of  the  diarist,  had  the  contract  up  to  1635-6,  and  then  Sam 
Cofdwell,  also  a  Surrey  man  (W.O.  49/55-76,  Debenture  books,  1625-42). 

^  P.ir.hiding  gunners,  engineers,  and  officers  of  the  Armoury,  who  all  worked 
closely  with  the  Oidnaaoe,  but  were  paid  separately.  *  W.O.  54/1 1-15. 
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The  big  expeditions  of  1625  and  1627  and  the  general  war 
preparations  of  1625-9  i^^vealed  serious  faults  in  the  Ordnance. 
Supplies  and  weapons  were  usually  late  in  arriving,  seldom  adequate 
in  quantity,  often  of  inferior  quality,  sometimes  so  as  to  be  imusable; 
the  Crown  paid  excessive  prices,  yet  the  suppliers  scarcely  ever  got 
their  money  on  time,  and  often  had  to  wait  years  for  it;  the  accounts 
presented  to  the  Exchequer  were  incomplete  and  inconsistent  with 
the  office's  internal  records.  At  times  the  coimcil  seems  to  have 
been  more  concerned  with  the  improper  accounting  and  the  neglect 
of  the  ordinary  equipment  in  the  Tower  than  with  the  disgraceful 
and  tragic  inadequacies  of  the  supplies  for  Gidi2  and  the  Isle  of  Rh6.^ 

Littie  was  done  to  remedy  these  faults  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
In  the  summer  of  1629  the  surveyor  and  the  storekeeper  spent  two 
days  in  jail,  and  the  Crown  law  officers  were  told  to  examine  their 
case.'  The  following  January  Lord  Treasurer  Weston,  Arundel 
(the  Earl  Marshal),  Dorset,  Secretary  Dorchester  (Dudley  Carleton, 
the  diplomat),  Wimbledon  and  Coke  were  commissioned  to  survey 
the  Ordnance  office  and  all  the  supplies  it  had  received  since  1620, 
and  to  propose  reforms,  such  as  a  new  salary  scale  for  the  officers.' 
This  commission  was  renewed  in  May  1653,  Cottington  and  Winde- 
bank  being  added  in  place  of  Pembroke  and  Dorchester.^ 

The  commissioners'  inquiries  revealed  another  fault  in  the  office: 
its  violent  internal  feuds.  The  lieutenant  was  at  odds  with  the  other 
four  principal  officers,  especially  the  clerk,  while  another  subordinate 
clerk  was  waging  a  private  war  for  reform  contra  mundum.  The 
papers  drawn  up  by  the  officers  and  this  under-clerk,  presumably  for 
the  commissioners,  and  three  more  by  a  commissioner,  a  clerk  of 
the  council  and  an  Exchequer  official,  though  all  primarily  concerned 
with  grievances  and  alleged  abuses,  enable  us  to  reconstruct  the 
normal  and  correct  working  of  the  department,  as  well  as  to  see  in 
part  what  had  gone  wrong  with  it.* 

^  Acts  .  .  .  Privy  Co$mdl^  1426,  pp.  347,  403-4.  In  October  1629  Dorset,  Secretary 
Coke,  the  queen's  vice-chamberlain,  a  London  magnate,  and  two  others  were  com- 
missioned to  find  out  about  the  arms,  armour,  &c,  stored  in  the  Tower  {JFoidera, 
zix.  106-7).  It  is  not  clear  if  they  were  restricted  to  the  Armoury,  a  technically  inde- 
pendent sub-department  in  charge  of  armour  and  some  of  the  older  hand-to-hand 
weapons;  from  surviving  records  of  dieir  proceedings  it  would  seem  so  (S.P. 
16/179/61-9;   531/127-30). 

'  P.C.  2/39,  pp.  304,  314,  348;  S.P.  16/161/64. 

•Cff/.  S,P,  Domestic,  i(f2p-i(fjj,  p.  158;  S.P.  16/179/60.  As  with  the  Navy, 
Cranfield  and  his  fellow  commissioners  had  produced  a  ^ill  and  lucid  report  (P.R.O. 
Exchequer,  Audit  Office,  misc.  A.O.  16/6/3;  S.P.  12/237,  fos.  iio^-ii7*>;  S.P. 
14/111/2;  117/54).  The  Ordnance  seems  to  have  had  a  bad  reputation  from  an  early 
date ;  it  was  also  investigated  under  Elizabeth  I  (E.  K.  Chambers,  Sir  Hemy  La  (London, 
1935),  chapter  v,  esp.  pp.  120-1.  I  am  gratefid  to  Professor  R.  B.  Wemham  for  this 
reference.) 

*  S.P.  16/238/86. 

*  S.P.  16/179/51,  i,  die  principal  officers'  case,  n.d.  r.  1630;  S.P.  16/230/42,  the 
lieutenant's  refutation  of  it,  n.d.?  1632;  W.O.  55/1777,  report  on  the  Oidnance  by 
W.  Barroway,  Qerk  of  Deliveries'  clerk,  n.d.  1626-30;   S.P.  16/260/8,  tammary  of 
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Even  allowing  for  exaggeration  in  the  various  charges  and 
counter-charges  of  incompetence  and  dishonesty,  there  had  clearly 
been  much  that  was  wrong.  By  the  accidents  of  mortality  there 
were  four  lieutenants  in  under  four  years  (1624-7),^  and  only  with 
the  long  tenure  of  Sir  John  Heydon  (1627-42)  was  there  again  an 
effective  chief  executive  officer;  there  was  also  lack  of  continuity  in 
the  surveyorship  {c.  1625-31);  *  each  principal  officer,  notably  the 
clerk,*  went  his  own  way.  The  complicated  division,  as  in  the 
Navy,  between  the  principal  officers'  joint  duties  and  their  individual 
responsibilities  meant  that  disobedience  or  even  lack  of  co-operation 
by  one  or  two  of  them,  might  throw  the  whole  department  into 
confusion.  The  lieutenant's  external  responsibility  for  finance 
conflicted  with  his  subordinates'  internal  control  of  expenditure; 
from  1627  to  1636  Heydon  kept  his  own  ledgers  to  try  to  make  the 
transition  from  internal  to  external  accounts  less  abrupt.^  The 
attempt  to  reform  the  office  from  outside  by  means  of  royal  com- 
missions went  on  at  the  same  time  as  his  campaign  to  re-assert  his 
authority  over  the  other  officers,  and,  as  he  alleged,  to  reform  it  from 
within. 

The  other  officers  described  Heydon  as  an  absentee,  who  relied 
on  hearsay  evidence.  They  evaded  most  of  the  questions  put  to 
them  or  else  pleaded  precedent  to  justify  current  practices.  The 
lieutenant  pointed  to  the  faults  in  their  accounts,  their  excessive 
travel  allowances,  and  the  clerk's  encroachments;  he  told  how  the 
clerk,  then  about  to  be  investigated,  had  been  caught  on  Good 
Friday  1628  burning  his  books  and  papers.  From  below  an  under- 
derk  was  even  more  critical:  the  office  accepted  goods  of  inferior 
quality;  prices  had  risen  excessively  since  1588;  credit  notes  were 
issued  for  goods  which  had  never  arrived;  goods  issued  out  for 
renovation  or  repair  were  often  re-purchased,  as  if  they  had  not 
already  belonged  to  the  king,  who  thus  paid  for  them  twice  over; 
travel  allowances  were  too  big;  more  generally  the  officers  were  in 
collusion  with  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  defraud  the 
Grown;  the  lieutenant  was  not  excepted  from  these  strictures.    The 

Windebonk's  leport  on  inventories  taken  1620-33,  16  October  1633;  S.P.  16/531/124 
and  124  i,  report  by  W.  Boswell,  council  clerk,  n.d.  c,  1630;  S.P.  16/179/59,  criticism 
by  an  Exchequer  spokesman,  n.d.  c,  1630.  See  also  S.P.  16/179/57-8;  206/26-7,  29; 
214/28-9,69;  230/43;  241/24;  259/35;  263/6,  r.  1630-Match  1633/4. 

^  Sir  R.  Moryson,  to  1625;  Sir  W.  Harrington,  1626;  Sir  W.  Heydon,  1626-7. 

'  G4>tain  A.  Brett,  1625-7;  Sir  P.  Harris,  1627-35,  with  Sir  T.  Bludder,  as  deputy 
1627-30  and  G^>tain  F.  Coningsby,  163 1-5;  Coningsby  succeeded  Harris,  1635. 

*  Francis  Morrice,  1608-35.  He  was  in  direct  touch  with  Secretary  Coke,  1625 
(S.P.  16/11/41),  deputy  to  Lieutenants  Moryson  and  W.  Heydon  (P.R.O.  Exchequer 
of  Receipt,  Privy  Seal  books.  Pells,  E.  403/2607,  pp.  32-3,  and  had  charge  of  the 
receipt  and  issue  of  money  in  the  interregnum  between  the  two  Heydons'  lieutenancies, 
when  he  was  described  in  Council  as  '  an  hable  and  £itt  man  to  doe  that  service ' 
(Arts  .  .  .  Privy  CornicU,  162/,  pp.  462-3). 

*  P.R.O.  Gift  Collections,  Lieutenant  of  the  Ordnance's  account  books,  P.R.O. 
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Exchequer  told  of  faulty  Ordnance  accounts,  £ulure  to  keep  a  proper 
check  on  incoming  and  outgoing  materials,  and  the  acceptance  of 
defective  goods,  paid  for  at  the  full  price.  In  1653  Windebank 
foimd  that  the  stores  unaccoimted  for  since  1620  included  295 
muskets  and  37,000  shot  (considering  the  turnover,  especially  in 
1625-^,  these  losses  might  well  have  been  worse);  about  1630  the 
Lord  Treasurer  reputedly  described  the  ofBcc  as  *  a  very  Quu>s  \^ 
and  a  few  years  later  Wentworth  believed  he  would  do  better  to  buy 
arms,  &c.,  for  the  forces  in  Ireland  direct  from  the  Netherlands 
rather  than  to  get  them  from  the  Ordnance  o£(ice  in  London.* 

In  1632-7  there  was  a  parallel  inquiry  into  the  state  of  all  royal 
forts  and  castles; '  on  the  old  storekeeper's  death  in  1634,  the  most 
thorough  Ordnance  inventory  since  1620  was  undertaken  by  a 
special  commission,  which  included  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  and 
two  Exchequer  auditors.*  But  about  when  the  earl  of  Newport, 
the  new  master  of  the  Ordnance,  was  added  to  it  in  1634  the  inquiry 
commission  was  reduced  to  being  a  merely  supervisory  body.^ 
The  period  of  attempted  reform  was  over. 

Although  no  reports  seem  to  have  survived,  if  indeed  these 
commissions  ever  submitted  any,  a  few  conclusions  can  fairly  be 
drawn  from  their  inquiries.  Despite  its  *  reform  *  by  Granfield  in 
1619-20,  the  Ordnance  failed  badly  to  rise  to  the  occasion  in  1625-9. 
This  was  not  solely  the  officers'  feult;  poor  royal  credit  meant  paying 
excessive  prices,  especially  as  the  office  lacked  the  assured  income 
enjoyed  by  some  branches  of  the  Household;  even  the  £6,000  p.a. 
*  ordinary  '  was  often  in  arrears.  But  this  weakness  must  have  been 
aggravated  by  lack  of  proper  discipline  and  subordination,  and 
failure  to  co-ordinate  the  external  and  internal  accoimts,  or  to  dis- 
tinguish between  money  owing  and  money  paid  out.  While  the 
commissioners  never  said  as  much,  the  officers  might  well  have  been 
more  honest — and  efficient — ^if  they  had  been  better  and  more 
punctually  paid.*  In  the  busiest  years  the  department  may  have 
been  too  small :  the  appointment  of  a  comptroller  was  canvassed,  to 

1  S.P.  16/179/57. 

*  W.  Knowler^  op,  cit,  i.  247,  591,  letters  to  Secretary  Coke,  May  1634  and  Maidi 
1635. 

'SJ^.  16/230/39  and  40;  P.C  2/42,  pp.  2)-6,  34S-9;  P.C.  2/43,  p.  630;  P.C 
2/44,  p.  269,  606-7;  PC.  2/46,  pp.  65,  255-6,  303;  P.C.  2/47,  p.  116;  P.C  2/50, 
pp.  257-8. 

^  W.O.  55/1689  and  90.  *  P.C.  2/44,  p.  323. 

'  Their  stipendiary  fees  were  as  follows:  the  lieutenant,  ^138  13/.  ^d,  pju,  phis 
poundage  of  id,  in  every  £  on  the  '  ordinary ',  except  wages  and  gunpowder  money, 
c,  £1x1  p.a.  and  extra  allowances  £90  5/.  p.a.  av.  for  1624-6,  £114  for  1627;  the 
surveyor  £92  10/.  p.a.  ;  the  clerk  £104  15J.  p.a.;  the  storekeeper  £94  ly,  p.a.;  the 
derk  of  dehveries  £76  10/.  p.a.  (S.P.  16/301 /9;  441/10-13;  474/2;  W.O.  54/1 1-15, 
W.O.  49/65 ;  P.R.O.  Exchequer,  Declared  Accounts,  £.  351/2654,  Ordnance  1624-6). 
For  complaints  about  non-payment  in  the  later  1630*8  see  S.P.  16/325/77;  413/138; 
483/87,  102.  These  sources  do  not  suggest  that  other  extra  allowances  were  very 
large;  unrecorded  gratuities  from  merchants^  &c.,  may  well  have  been  more  impottanL 
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keep  a  check  on  the  other  officers'  books;  ^  another  suggestion  was 
to  have  a  separate  naval  Ordnance  office,  such  as  there  had  been 
under  Henry  VIII.* 

The  paucity  of  the  commissioners'  achievement  was  at  first 
obscured  by  the  imusually  modest  defence  expenditure  of  163 1-5, 
the  lowest  of  the  reign,  if  not  since  before  1620.  The  Ship  Money 
fleets  of  1635-9  involved  additional  outlay,  but  the  tempo  was  less 
hectic  than  in  die  'twenties  and  there  were  no  corresponding  military 
preparations.  It  is  hard  to  illustrate  this  with  figures.  For  the  later 
1620's  the  accounts  are  badly  muddled  and  incomplete;  those 
surviving  for  1635-40  cover  only  the  naval  side  of  expenditure  and 
income  from  Ship  Money,  though  very  large  sums  were  received  for 
military  preparations  (1638-41).  Even  in  the  frugal  years  the 
accounts  were  not  annual,  nor  free  from  carry-overs  from  the 
i62o's.' 

In  1638-9  preparations  for  the  first  *  Bishops'  War ',  on  top  of 
those  for  the  current  Ship  Money  fleet,  once  more  found  the 
Ordnance  office  wanting.*  An  attempt  by  the  lieutenant  to  justify 
the  officers'  unreadiness  has  been  cited  out  of  context  to  show  what 
a  hopeless  state  the  Ordnance  was  in,*  but  after  eight  years  of  peace, 
with  no  standing  army,  it  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  the  first 
northern  expedition  suffered  from  faulty  equipment  and  inadequate 
supplies.  Despite  its  even  worse  failure,  the  second  attempt  to 
subdue  the  Scots,  in  1640,  was  more  carefully  prepared.*  Neither 
in  1638-9,  nor  in  1639-40,  nor  in  preparing  to  subdue  the  Irish 
rebels  (i  641-2)  does  there  seem  to  have  been  anything  quite  so 
disgraceful  as  the  fitting  out  of  the  1625  expedition. 

Renewed  dissatisfection  in  1638-41  found  expression  in  fresh 
petitions  and  memoranda.  The  officers  grumbled  most  about  the 
non-payment  of  the  *  ordinary  '.  The  lack  of  proper  accounts  makes 

^S.P.  16/476/115,  n.d.,  ascribed  to  January  1640/1;  from  reference  to  Morrice 
as  clerk  probably  pre-1636. 

'S.P.  16/522/127,  1625;  443/50,  1640. 

'E.  351/2654-63;  Exchequer  of  Receipt,  Issue  books,  E.  403/1752  and  4;  De- 
claration books  E.  405/285-8;  P.R.O.  30/37/1-3;  W.O.  49/55-67,  69-75,  77;  W.O. 
54/11-15;  S.P.  16/155/39,  40. 

*  A  commission  for  a  council  of  war  was  issued  in  June  1637  {Co/,  S.P,  Domisfk, 
/07>  P'  ^^l  S.P.  16/361/113-14;  353,  fo.  17);  five  councillors  were  acting  as  a 
committee  of  this  body,  autumn  1638  (S.P.  16/402/23). 

'Oppenheim,  op,  at,  p.  289;  Co/,  S.P,  DomtstU,  i^j/-i6jS,  Introduction,  pp. 
xii-ziii.  His  pi^r  (S.P.  16/397/37,  9  August  1638)  contains  the  replies  to  various 
questions,  f,g,  how  long  would  it  take  to  equip  a  train  of  artillery  and  an  army  of 
16,000  foot.  He  ascribed  their  unreadiness  to  the  office  being  under-manned  and  to 
absenteeism  (this  could  have  been  on  naval  business).  At  this  date  he  could  hardly 
have  meant  tp  condemn  so  much  as  to  excuse  his  department,  and  to  justify  it  in 
advance  should  things  go  badly. 

'  A  committee  of  the  council  was  put  in  charge  of  Ordnance  matters,  October 
1639;  Newport  was  not  on  it;  all  its  members  were  also  councillors  of  war  (P.C. 
2/5 1-2»  p.  i).  Several  well  chosen  questions  were  put  to  the  officers  by  this  committee 
November  1639  (ihul.  p.  71). 
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it  harder  than  ever  to  assess  their  efforts  in  financial  terms;  discipline 
and  internal  harmony  at  least  had  been  restored.^  In  1642,  by 
contrast  with  the  Navy,  most  of  the  principal  officers  proved  to  be 
royalist  or  anyway  neutral  in  sympathy;  *  so  they  may  not  have  had 
any  over-riding  sense  of  grievance  against  the  Crown.  Perhaps  the 
inquiries  of  1629-34  had  led  to  some  improvements,  within  the 
limits  set  by  the  exigencies  of  Crown  finance,  by  the  chronic  under- 
payment of  the  officers,  and  possibly  by  the  sheer  inability  of  so 
small  and  ill-organized  a  department  to  cope  simultaneously  with 
major  military  as  well  as  naval  preparations. 


IV 

Unlike  the  Navy  and  the  Ordnance,  the  Household  departments, 
and  attempts  to  reform  them,  went  back  far  beyond  the  Tudors. 
Fourteenth-  and  fifteenth-century  reform  campaigns  often  had  a 
political  purpose,  to  reduce  or  destroy  the  power  of  a  particular 
favourite  or  court  clique,  or  to  restore  the  power  of  the  baronial 
council  as  against  upst2LXtfami/iares;  until  in  the  1540's  and  i55o*s 
the  Chamber  finally  ceased  to  be  of  importance  for  the  administration 
at  large  outside  the  Household,  the  general  efficiency  of  the  king's 
government  could  also  be  at  stake.®  By  the  seventeenth  century 
economy  was  always  the  main,  and  normally  the  sole,  motive.* 
Under  Charles  I  the  Household  departments,  excluding  officers 
extraordinary  and  private  servants,  numbered  over  1,700  people, 
one  half  to  one  third  of  whom  were  normally  on  duty.*  In  1 65 1-5 , 
probably  the  most  economical  years  of  the  reign,  their  combined 
cost  was  over  £260,000  p.a.  (equal  to  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the 
total  royal  revenues),  of  which  c.  £20,000  p.a.  can  fairly  be  classified 

^  As  early  as  July  1633  the  Ordnance  commissioners  had  detailed  Coke  to  try  to 
get  agreement  between  the  lieutenant  and  the  other  officers,  an  isolated  case  in  which 
they  did  tackle  a  specific  disorder  (S.P.  16/241 /41). 

*  W.O.  55/455,  Warrants  for  issues,  p.  85;  CaL  S.P.  Domestic^  1641-1 64^^  p.  343; 
Commotu  Journals,  ii.  730,  732,  984;  W.  Laud,  History  of  Trial  &  Troubles  (edn.  London, 
1695),  p.  63.  The  lieutenant,  clerk,  and  storekeeper  were  royalists;  the  surveyor  and 
clerk  of  deliveries,  royalist  or  neutral;  and  the  gunfounder  and  powdermaker,  nominal 
parliamentarians  (their  installations  were  in  the  parliament's  quarters).  Some  sub- 
ordinate clerks,  gunners,  and  labourers,  doubtless  stayed  at  work  in  the  Tower, 
untroubled  by  questions  of  allegiance. 

•  Richardson,  op.  cit.  pp.  414-42;  Elton,  op.  cit.  pp.  169-89;  see  also  A.  P.  Newton, 
*  The  King's  Chamber  under  the  early  Tudors  *,  anti.  xxxii,  and  *  Tudor  Reforms  in 
the  Royal  Household  '  in  Tudor  Studies,  ed.  R.  W.  Seton- Watson  (London,  1924)  and 
E.  K.  Chambers,  The  Eli:(abetban  Staff  (Oxford,  1923),  i.  54-66. 

^  For  evidence  of  attempted  Household  reform  under  Elizabeth  I  see  A.  Woodworth, 
'  Purveyance  for  the  Royal  Household  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ',  Transactions 
of  the  American  Pbihsopbical  Society,  n.s.  xxxv.  i  (Philadelphia,  1945),  12-16. 

*S.P.  16/154/75-7;  386/97;  474/3;  E.  351/544-5  and  A.O.  1/393/66-395/76, 
Declared  accounts.  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber;  P.R.O.  Exchequer  of  Receipt,  misc. 
E.  407 /box  1/42-9,  Gentlemen  Pensioners'  rolls;  P.R.O.  Lord  Chamberlain's  records, 
misc.  books,  L.C.  3/1;  Brit.  Mus.,  MS.  Harleian  7623;  MS.  Additional  6418. 
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as  general  governmental  and  non-Household  expenditure.^  A 
proportionately  small  reduction  in  costs  here  could  thus  mean  a 
much  bigger  actual  saving  than,  for  example,  in  the  Ordnance.  Yet 
despite  this  and  despite  the  growing  hostility  towards  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  these  costs  were  met,^  the  royal  court  remained  one 
of  the  principal  means  by  which  the  Crown  secured  the  loyalty  of 
the  peerage  and  the  greater  gentry,  while,  particularly  during  the 
intermission  of  parliaments,  it  provided  an  arena  for  the  settling  of 
personal  and  political  rivalries  inside  that  class.  Though  the  Crown's 
own  prestige  and  even  security  were  thought  to  be  especially  closely 
bound  up  with  the  well-being  of  such  departments  as  remained  part 
of  the  court,  the  quest  for  Household  economy  touched  the  pockets 
and  stomachs  of  many  great  and  lesser  officers,  while  the  wider 
exercise  of  Crown  patronage  through  the  medium  of  the  court  bore 
directly  on  the  strength  of  the  regime.  Here  was  a  real  dilemma, 
for  in  Sir  John  Neale's  age  of  clientage  *  who  but  the  sovereign  was 
the  greatest  of  all  patrons  ? 

Different  branches  of  the  Household  presented  would-be 
reformers  with  different  problems.  In  the  Chamber  the  main 
trouble  was  redundancy:  too  many  useless  and  costly  officers  with 
too  little  to  do.  Yet  the  king  and  his  family  must  keep  a  fitting 
state;  and  here  were  many  places,  not  for  the  most  part  profitable  in 
themselves,  but  providing  free  board  and  lodging,  excellent  scope 
for  the  giving  and  getting  of  favours,  and  usable  as  stepping-stones 
to  better  things,  all  eminently  suitable  to  reward  the  well-affected 
and  win  over  new  supporters.  In  the  Household  proper  the  main* 
expense  was  on  diet  (food,  drink,  fuel,  and  lighting)  for  the  whole 
court.  Waste,  dishonesty  among  the  suppliers  and  accountants, 
purveyance,*  and  the  pricing  of  goods  in  relation  to  royal  credit  were 
the  chief  problems  here.  The  Wardrobes,  of  which  the  biggest, 
the    Great   Wardrobe,    not   being   part   of  either   Chamber   or 

^  T.  56/2,  a  balance  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  165 1-5 ;  the  average  annual  totals 
for  165 1-5  were  as  follows:  privy  purse  £7,284,  die  queen  £$2,^94,  cofierer  of  the 
Household  (including  another  £20,000  for  the  queen)  £107,925,  Robes  £5,000,  prince 
and  duke  of  York  £15,833,  Great  Wardrobe  £26,261,  master  of  the  Horse  £1,671 
(the  stable  was  mainly  paid  for  out  of  the  Household  and  Great  Wardrobe),  treasurer 
of  the  Chamber  £32,545,  masques  £1,310,  gentlemen  pensioners  £6,000,  jewel  house 
£5,810,  the  guard  £1,590  (mainly  paid  for  from  the  Chamber),  office  of  works  £10,162, 
revels  £425,  tents,  &c.  £1,413,  keepers  of  houses,  parks,  and  gardens  £4,996,  stable 
repairs  £100.  Deduct,  as  being  general  governmental,  i.#.  non-Household  expenses: 
A  £4,700  from  the  Chamber  (for  messengers,  letter  carriage,  writing  fees,  &c.),  ^. 
£5,000  from  the  works  (spent  on  non-Household  buildings,  &c.),  and  r.  £10,000  from 
the  Household  and  Great  Wardrobe  (diet  and  livery  of  non-Household  officers). 
Total  royal  revenue  for  163 1-5  averaged  f.  £618,000  p.a. 

*  See,  i,i,  J.  Hurstfield,  '  The  Profits  of  Fiscal  Feudalism,  1541-1602  ',  Earn.  Hist, 
lUr.,  2nd  ser.  viii. 

'  See  The  Elh(abtfban  Houfi  of  Commons  (London,  1949),  pp.  24-7.  RaUigb  Luturt^ 
op.  tit.  passim. 

*  I  do  not  intend  to  deal  with  purveyance  in  this  article.  It  involved  the  relations 
between  Grown  and  subject  more  dian  governmental  reform  strictly  considered. 
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Household,  had  some  claim  to  be  considered  '  out  of  court ',  were 
responsible  for  all  furnishings  of  royal  establishments,  trappings,  &c. 
for  the  stable,  officers'  personal  Uveries,  and  the  king's  own  ward- 
robe; like  the  Household  they  had  the  characteristic  problems  of 
supply  departments;  officers*  liveries,  Uke  diets,  also  of  course 
involved  redundancy. 

The  connection  between  reforming  the  Household  and  trying  to 
get  the  Crown  solvent  can  be  seen  most  clearly  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  reign,  in  1626  and  1629-32.  The  impermanence  of  Cranfield's 
economies,  instituted  only  five  to  eight  years  earlier,  and  the  heavy 
spending  of  1625-6  are  reflected  in  an  order  of  June  1626  to  seven 
councillors  *  That  they  togeather  with  the  Lord  O^nway  [Secretary 
of  State]  take  into  Consideration  such  abuses  of  excessive  charges 
as  the  Officers  of  the  Greendoth  haue  certifyed  to  his  Matie  to  be 
crept  into  the  household  and  reform  them  \^  Comments,  a  few 
weeks  later,  on  the  Household  orders  of  1625  (the  last  of  the  Cran- 
field  epoch)  recognized  the  cost  of  diet  as  the  central  issue.*  Nothing 
came  of  this  inquiry  for  some  time,  but  parallel  investigations  were 
soon  imder  way  into  the  Chamber  and  the  Wardrobes. 

In  December  1626  an  existing  commission  on  the  royal  revenues 
was  extended  to  cover  expenditure.*  For  some  reason  not  clear 
from  the  surviving  evidence  it  dealt  in  particular  with  the  increased 
costs  of  the  Chamber  since  1603  and  recommended  drastic  cuts, 
totalling  £17,000  to  £18,000  p.a.*  The  Chamber  accounts  show 
that  these  suggestions  were  not  acted  upon;  in  1627-8  out  payments 
£dl  simply  because  the  messengers  were  left  unpaid,  but  for  every 
year  from  1628-9  to  1635-6  they  were  above  the  1625-7  level;  only 
in  1637-40  did  they  come  down,  again  largely  by  leaving  officers 
and  sub-departments  unpaid  and  not  by  genuine  economies.*^  Apart 
from  the  royal  messengers  there  is  virtually  no  other  sign  of  Chamber 
reform  before  the  civil  war.* 

The  forty  messengers  were  technically  officers  of  the  Chamber, 
a  department  still,  to  borrow  Tout's  phrase  used  of  an  earlier  age, 
*in  court*.     Functionally  they  were  almost  completely  *out  of 

^  S.P.  16/50/54,  to  Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  Lord  Treasurer  Ley,  Manchester  (tben 
Lord  President),  Buckingham,  Montgomery  (Lord  Chamberlain),  Edmondes  (treasurer 
of  the  Household),  Suckling  (comptroller — and  father  of  the  poet). 

*  S.P.  16/35/52,  7  August  1626. 

^Foedera^  xviii.  755-8,  806-7.  The  commissioners  were  Ley  (now  earl  of  Marl- 
borough), Manchester,  Buckingham,  Dorset,  Conway,  Coke,  Weston,  two  other 
councillors,  and  Sir  Robert  Pye  (auditor  of  the  Receipt),  with  the  two  auditors  of  the 
Prests,  the  attorney  of  the  Wards  and  the  comptroller  as  special  assistants. 

*  Hist.  MSS,  Comm.,  Cowpir,  i.  291-5. 

*  Declared  accounts,  ioc,  at, 

*  There  was  an  inquiry  by  committee  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Chamber,  due  to  a 
shortage  of  ready  money,  December  1627  (S.P.  16/86/60;  Acts  .  .  .  Prny  Comifi/, 
i42/-i^2t,  pp.  207-8).  A  wartime  order  dealt  with  the  equipment  and  exercising 
of  the  gentlemen  pensioners,  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  others,  January  1627/8  (A^ts 
•  .  .  Prhy  Cmmcii,  liij-iSii,  p.  240). 
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court  \^  They  carried  all  orders,  summonses,  &c,  from  the  king 
and  council  into  the  localities;  they  shared  with  the  sergeants-at- 
arms  the  duty  of  arresting  and  fetching  those  who  were  to  be 
examined  before  the  council  or  tried  in  Star  Chamber.  They 
received  £^o  p.a.  each  and  some  small  allowances;  otherwise  they 
depended  on  fees  taken  from  those  they  were  sent  to  arrest.  The 
messengers  extraordinary  mostly  waited  on  individual  great  officers 
or  on  special  committees  and  commissions.' 

From  1 63 1  to  1637  the  messengers  were  the  subject  of  a  sharp 
debate.  Several  of  them  were  accused  of  blackmailing  Roman 
Catholics,  while  supposedly  executing  the  recusancy  laws,  or  pur- 
suing Jesuits  and  other  Catholic  priests.  The  truth  is  hard  to  seek. 
Of  the  examining  magistrates,  who  investigated  the  case  from  July 
1634  to  March  1636  and  found  some  of  them  guilty,'  one  was 
himself  accused  of  crypto-popery  in  1626  and  again  in  1 640-1,  and 
another  was  in  the  service  of  the  queen,  who  was  pushing  the  case 
against  the  messengers,  but  a  third  was  a  strong  puritan,  Laurence 
Whitaker,  council  clerk  extraordinary  and  later  diarist  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  Despite  this  report  the  same  men  went  on  being  paid 
by  the  High  Commission  for  priest-catching.  A  year  later  the 
matter  was  referred  to  a  council  committee  on  which  there  were 
three  Catholics  or  sympathizers,  one  *  queen's  ficiend  *,  and  five 
Protestants  of  differing  complexions,  three  of  them  staunch  ones.* 
Some  months  later  there  were  more  complaints  of  the  same  abuses, 
but  in  1638  Coke  obtained  a  reward  of  £133  for  one  of  the  five  found 
guilty  by  the  J.P.s  in  1636.  The  messengers  continued  to  hunt 
priests,  selling  for  their  own  profit  Romish  vestments  and  *the 
furniture  of  the  Mass ':  ^  blackmail  and  this  kind  of  persecution 
flourish  in  times  of  ideological  conflict. 

There  is  other  less  suspect  evidence  of  the  messengers*  abuses,* 
for  which  the  non-payment  of  their  salaries  and  allowances,  the 
cause  of  ficequent  complaints,  may  have  been  partly  responsible.' 

*  Not  quite,  for  they  carried  the  king's  and  queen's  personal  correspondence  and 
Household  orders,  4.g,  to  local  purveyors. 

*  One  of  them  got  £169  for  ten  journeys  in  1637  made  on  the  Lord  Treasurer's 
busixiess  (R  403/2756,  Privy  Seal  book.  Auditor,  p.  36). 

'  They  were  said  to  have  confessed  that '  they  must  Hue,  and  haueinge  noe  wages, 
or  allowance  from  his  Matie  are  enforced  to  take  money  from  whom  they  can  get  it '. 

*  Arundel,  G>ttington,  and  Windebank;  the  earl  of  Holland;  Laud,  Juxon,  Coke, 
Coventry,  and  Manchester. 

•S.P.  16/317/36,  i-iii;  324,  fo.  S**;  350/75,  75  i-";  369/55,  55  i-iii;  376/34; 
390/155,  155  i-il;  533/73;  P.C.  2/49,  pp.  277,  422;  Rushworth,  HistoruaJ CoUutms, 
i.  394;  m.  i  54,  59;  Commons  Jounuds,  ii.  33  itsiqr.  Hist,  MSS,  Comm,,  Covpir,  ii.  265 ; 
ihUl.  4ib  Riport,  House  of  Lords  Papers,  pp.  29,  30,  37. 

•S.P.  16/300/32;  303/91-3,122;  304/68;  410/69,88;  455/61;  429/59;  466/15; 
P.C  2/45,  pp.  186,  208,  280,  295,  391;  P.C.  2/50,  pp.  578-9;  P.C.  2/51-2,  pp.  20,  46, 
364,  407,  426,  516,  650,  712. 

'  Affs  .  .  .  Prity  Coimdl,  162/,  pp.  466-7;  P.C.  2/39,  p.  545;  T.  56/14,  Treasury 
re£i.  and  repts.,  p.  205 ;  S.P.  16/408/130;  530/90;  537/4;  538/48. 
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In  1638  there  were  said  to  be  too  many  messengers  extraordinary;  ^ 
in  June  1639  ^^se  extra  ones  were  attacked  by  the  regulars  for 
taking  away  their  livelihood  and  getting  priority  in  payment;  the 
council  limited  messengers  extraordinary  to  the  service  of  particular 
great  officers  and  departments.'  But  it  had  been  badly  deceived: 
referring  in  August  1640  to  the  ordinary  messengers*  *  great 
vnfittnes  and  incapacity  '  and  to  their  ^  grosse  negligence  \  especially 
^  in  regard  to  the  many  and  great  occasions,  that  dayly  happen  in 
this  stirring  time  \  the  council  directed  Windebank  to  choose  ten 
new  men,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  money  earmarked  for  the  regulars.* 
Failure  to  re-organize  this  service  as  thoroughly  as  the  postal  system 
led  to  chronic  complaints  and  investigations,  culminating  with  this 
admission  of  failure  in  the  hour  of  crisis.  The  multiplication  of 
messengers  extraordinary  was  no  substitute  for  reform,  which  was 
only  attempted  piecemeal  in  connection  with  recusants,  the  im- 
prisonment and  bail  of  persons  awaiting  condliar  examination,  and 
the  machinery  for  approving  extra  allowances. 

In  October  1626  a  commission  had  been  issued  to  deal  with  the 
royal  Wardrobes,*  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  done  much  until  its 
re-issue  along  with  one  for  the  Wardrobe  of  Robes  in  1628.'  The 
Household  proper  was  the  first  department  to  be  thoroughly 
investigated,  and  the  effects  can  be  seen  in  its  accounts.  No  specific 
commission  having  been  issued,  these  reforms  must  have  been  the 
work  either  of  the  1626  council  committee,  or  of  some  later  com- 
mittee, or  of  the  renewed  revenue  and  expenditure  commission  of 
December  1628.*  The  biggest  saving  was  achieved  in  the  first  year 
of  these  inquiries,  1629-30.  Diet  alone,  exclusive  of  wages,  stable, 
&c.,  fell  by  over  3(112,500  to  3^47,196;  it  remained  around  the 
£47,000  level  until  1637.'    The  si2e  and  value  of  many  officers* 

*P.C.  2/49,  pp.  47-8;  P.C.  2/50,  p.  425;  T.  56/13,  Treasury  out  letters,  p.  76; 
S.P.  16/387/6. 

•  P.C.  2/50,  p.  425. 

•  P.C.  2/51-2,  pp.  699-700;  S.P.  16/465 /i,  notes  of  a  meeting  of  Laud  and  eight 
other  councillors  while  the  king  was  in  the  north. 

*Foedera^  xviii.  768-71,  commission  to  Marlborough,  Manchester,  Pembroke, 
Montgomery,  Coke,  Weston,  Vane  (then  co-cofierer),  one  knight  and  the  clerk  of 
the  Wardrobes. 

'  P.R.O.  State  Papers,  Signet  docquet  books,  S.P.  38/14,  26  November  1628.  One 
paper  lists  all  new  liveries  since  1603,  which  might  kpse  on  the  holders'  deaths  and 
so  save  the  Great  Wardrobe  c.  ^£2,500  p.a.  (S.P.  16/13/4,  n.d.,  ascribed  to  1625,  but 
query  1626). 

•  Foedera,  xviii.  1053-7,  commission  to  Weston,  Marlborough,  Manchester,  Dorset, 
Conway,  Coke,  three  other  councillors,  and  Pye.  The  word  committee  was  seldom 
used;  a  phrase  like  '  Lords  Commissioners '  could  probably  apply  to  members  of  a 
royal  commission,  or  of  a  committee  of  council. 

'  E.  351/1823-36,  Declared  accounts.  Cofferer;  P.R.O.  Exchequer,  Accounts 
various.  Cofferer  and  Comptroller  of  Household,  E.  101/437/11-12;  438/1-3,  5,  6, 
8-10,  12;  439/1,  9,  13;  440/1,  II.  With  reference  to  these  accounts  note:  (i)  the 
'  First  Remain '  on  the  in-pa3rments  side  «=:  '  Piests  and  Remains '  on  the  previous 
year's  out-payments  side;  so  both  can  be  omitted  from  the  real  totals  of  money  spent 
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menus  were  reduced,  though  the  largest  ones  of  all  were  apparently 
left  intact.  More  cuts  were  planned.  There  were  three  ways  to 
lessen  the  cost  of  diet:  by  having  fewer  officers  and  fewer  of  their 
servants  to  feed,  by  reducing  the  size  and  value  of  individual  diets, 
and  by  commuting  the  diets  into  board  wages  (fixed  money  pay- 
ments). Some  advised  the  king  to  put  all  his  courtiers  on  to  board 
wages.^  The  most  detailed  Household  ordinances  of  the  reign, 
largely  based  on  those  of  James  I,  which  in  turn  went  back  to 
Henry  Villus  of  1526  and  1540,  can  be  dated  to  1627-30;  '  in  these, 
officers  were  forbidden  to  use  their  servants  as  deputies,  and  the 
number  of  servants'  servants  was  to  be  fixed;  *  the  need  for  reform 
was  recognized  in  the  way  the  sub-departments  in  charge  of  buying 
(e.g,  acatry,  kitchen,  spicery,  buttery,  cellar)  accounted  to  the 
compting  house  (the  central  bureau,  directly  under  the  Board  of 
Greencloth).  The  non-appointment,  until  April  1640,  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  Pembroke  (the  3rd  earl,  died  April  1630)  as  Lord  Steward, 
the  nominal  head  of  the  Household,  should  have  saved  over  3^2,000 
p.a.  In  May  1630,  Savile,  the  comptroller,  was  bought  out,  or 
pensioned  oflF  for  £2,000,*  and  Vane  (then  co-cofierer)  promoted  in 
his  place;  further  saving  was  achieved  by  having  only  one  cofferer 
from  1630,  and  no  master  of  the  Household  from  1632.  By  1630 
death  had  removed  the  allegedly  corrupting  influence  of  the  senior 
clerk  of  Greencloth,  Sir  Simon  Harvey,  a  successful  Elizabethan 
grocer.  On  the  wider  political  stage  the  drive  for  economy  in  the 
spending  departments  can  be  ascribed  to  Weston*s  predominance 
after  the  death  of  Buckingham,  and  to  the  king's  desire  to  rule 
without  parliament.  About  this  time  the  queen's  Household  too 
was  regulated,  and  its  size  and  cost  fixed,  if  not  actually  reduced.^ 
The  very  low  Household  expenditure  of  1629-30  was  due  partly 

and  recdved;  (ii)  from  1596-7  to  1657-8  the  money  reckoned  on  the  in-payments 
side  from  '  sales '  (of  surplus  victuals,  &c.)  and  from  '  third  penny '  (two-thirds  of 
what  was  raised  from  the  sale  of  hides,  and  tallow,  the  officers  of  the  Greencloth  and 
Acatry  taking  every  third  penny)  was  also  allowed  on  the  out-payments  side.  As 
in-payments  '  third  penny  '  came  under  '  foreign  receipts '  and  as  out-payments  under 
'  sales  ';  the  incoming  '  sales  '  totsd  plus  the  *  third  penny '  part  of '  foreign  receipt ' 
should  thus  equal  the  outgoing  '  sales  '  total.  So  for  forty  years  the  officers  pocketed 
the  whole  of '  sales  '  and  '  third  penny  ' !  The  average  value  of  these  items,  1625-34, 
a=  c,  3(^10,500  p.a.;  e,g,  in  1626-7  the  sergeants  and  chief  clerks  of  sub-departments 
got  3^6,825,  and  the  co-cofierers  ^£2,1 36. 

^  TU  Court  and  Times  of  Charles  /,  ed.  T.  Birch  (London,  1848),  ii.  54,  41;  S.P. 
16/43/12;  178/7;  P.R.O.  Lord  Steward's  dept.,  misc.  books,  L.S.  13/30;  L.S.  13/169, 
pp.  81,  113,  160.  It  had  already  been  recognized  that  board  wages  must  be  given 
at  the  king's  (or  purveyance)  price  of  the  amounts  of  the  provisions  involved,  and 
not  at  the  market  price,  or  the  Crown  would  lose  by  the  substitution  (L.S.  19,3/27 
p.  60). 

•L.S.  13/30,  'Ordinances  *,  esp.  paras.  1-15,  dated  on  the  cover  i  October  1630 
(6  Gtf.),  but  from  internal  evidence  it  should  perhaps  be  1629  (5  Gir.);  Brit.  Mus. 
Additional  MS.  6418,  establishment  book,  n.d.  from  internal  evidence  1627-9. 

'  L.S.  13/169,  p.  48.  *  L.S.  13/169,  p.  186. 

'  E.  101/438/7,  Accounts  Various,  the  queen's  establishment  book,  signed  by  her, 
20  March  1629/30. 
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to  drastic  cuts  in  extraordinaries  (masques,  big  psuties,  entertain- 
ment of  foreign  envoys,  &c.).  By  163 1-2  such  extras  were  back  at 
double  the  1629-30  level,  and  on  the  ordinary  side  stable  costs  were 
soon  creeping  up  again,^  while  the  royal  children  were  now 
becoming  a  major  charge.  The  king's  optimism  was  unrealistic 
when  in  June  163 1  he  referred  to  a  prospective  surplus  of  £5,000 
p.a.  on  the  cofierer's  account;  the  same  order  showed  a  poor  imder- 
standing  of  the  niceties  of  Household  finance.' 

The  reformers  continued  their  work  until  the  following  winter.* 
The  financial  picture  was  again  discouraging,  extraordinary  costs 
being  swollen  by  the  very  large  payments  to  the  chief  governess, 
Lady  Roxburgh.  In  1634  purveyance  was  extended  to  the  three 
nordiemmost  counties  of  England,  and  economy  was  again  enjoined 
in  entertaining  ambassadors.^  But  no  further  action  was  taken; 
the  reform  campaign  had  virtually  ended  by  1632. 

In  the  Wardrobes,  as  in  the  Ordnance,  the  commissioners'  work 
was  accompanied  by  bitter  internal  feuds.  The  renewed  commis- 
sion of  1626-8  and  the  new  Robes  commission  of  1628,*  were 
empowered  to  investigate  abuses  by  the  officers  as  well  as  general 
extravagance.  Livery  payments  to  officers  were  shown  to  have 
almost  quadrupled  between  1601  and  i629.*  In  163 1-7  these  were 
higher  than  ever  before,  so  savings  in  the  Great  Wardrobe  certainly 
did  not  come  here.^  The  commissioners  found  the  master  (the  earl 
of  Denbigh,  1622-43,  a  ViUiers  legacy)  and  officers  of  the  Great 
Wardrobe  evasive  and  troublesome;  in  the  Robes  Lord  G>mpton's 
replacement  by  Mr.  George  Kirke,  a  bedchamberman,  in  1630  was 
probably  an  attempt  to  bring  that  office  more  closely  under  the  Lord 
Chamberlain.  The  commissioners  issued  detailed  orders  for  both 
departments  in  April  1630.®  The  clerk  of  the  Great  Wardrobe  was 
joined  with  the  master  as  co-accountant,  an  unhappy  experiment;  • 
procedure  for  the  issue  of  liveries  and  supplies  was  tightened  up. 
The  accounting  slate  was  wiped  clean  by  dropping  a  debt  oi£i6fi^} 
owed  by  the  master  to  the  Crown.  Out-payments  fell  for  a  year 
or  two,  but  then  rose  again: 

1628-30  1630-31  163 1-2  1632-4 

c,  jCi3>ooo  p.a.  av.  £27,660         £24,780         c,  £27,530  p.a.  av. 

^  Stable  costs  fell  by  £2,548  in  the  year  immediately  after  Buckingham's  death  (he 
was  master  of  the  Horse),  and  by  £1,552  in  the  next  year,  that  of  the  greatest  economy 
elsewhere  (cofferer's  accounts,  /oc,  cit.),  '  L.S.  13/169,  pp.  187-92. 

*  S.P.  16/204/79,  80;  211/45;  Hist,  MSS.  Comm.,  Gawdy,  pp.  136-7. 

^  L.S.  13/169,  pp.  241,  243. 

*Foedera,  xviii.  1046-8,  commission  to  Weston,  Montgomery,  Secretaries  Dor- 
chester and  Coke,  another  councillor,  and  the  acting  gentleman  of  the  Robes. 

•S.P.  16/178/10,  II. 

'  E.  351/3094-3102;  A.O.  1/2350/56;  2351/59,  Declared  accounts.  Great  Ward- 
robe; S.P.  16/468/95,  96,  draft  accounts.  *  S.P.  16/253  i  <^  "• 

•Although  his  subordination  to  the  master  was  re-emphasized  (E.  351/3097, 
prologue;  S.P.  16/253  ^)* 
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Unlike  most  departmental  heads,  in  the  1620's  Denbigh  had  been 
Mm^pending;  on  a  dubious  interpretation  of  his  terms  of  appoint- 
ment he  claimed  any  savings  on  the  regular  assignment  of  j(^i6,ooo 
p.a.  as  his  own.^  Whether  or  not  the  1628-30  commission  con- 
tinued to  sit,  the  officers'  attacks  on  each  other  streamed  in  during 
1631  and  1632;  there  was  a  lull  between  March  1632/3  and  the  issue 
of  a  new  commission  in  December  1633.'  By  now  Denbigh  was 
vasdy  overspending  his  assignment,  but  this  commission  was  more 
worried  at  contraventions  of  the  1630  regulations,  which  had 
plainly  not  succeeded  in  reforming  the  Wardrobes.  Three  out  of 
six  commissioners  being  the  same  as  in  1628-30  helps  to  exphin 
their  reluctance  to  admit  this.  The  officers*  quarrels  now  revived, 
and  Pembroke  *  supported  Denbigh's  objections  to  the  clerk's  new 
role.*  But  in  April  1634  the  commissioners  merely  re-issued  the 
1630  orders  and  confirmed  them  for  both  departments.^  Great 
Wardrobe  expenditure  then  feU  by  over  £5,000  p.a.  from  the  1632-4 
level  to  r.  £11,000  p.a.  average,  1634-40;  the  big  drop  in  Robes 
expenditure  had  some  in  the  early  1630's.  The  Great  Wardrobe 
officers'  claim  that  out-payments  would  fall  if  in-payments  were 
raised  appears  to  have  been  taddy  accepted  by  the  commissioners.* 
The  Wardrobe  commission  probably  lapsed  in  1634.  In  March 
163  5  /6  some  revisions  were  proposed  to  the  regulations  of  1630  and 
1634;  in  1637-8  a  renewed  dispute  among  the  officers  was  followed 
by  yet  another  re-issue  of  those  for  the  Robes;  in  December  1639 
breaches  of  the  Great  Wardrobe  regulations  were  referred  to  three 
senior  councillors;  the  officers'  arguments  were  still  going  on  in 
February  1640/1.^    The  reduction  in  Great  Wardrobe  esq^nditure 

^SJ^.  X6/X53/62;  178/8;  P.R.O.  Loxd  Chamberkin,  Great  Wardtobe  waaants^ 
L.C  5/389  p.  45.  As  master  of  the  Great  Waidrobe,  Oanfidd  was  said  to  have  made 
£zZf00o  in  three  yeats  on  a  £20^000  p4L  assigmnent.  See  also  Hist,  MSS,  Comrn., 
Omptr^  iL  67,  paia.  3»  for  another  estimate. 

•S.P.  16/184/1;  x^/58,  59;  195/4*;  229/63,68-70;  234/83;  252/57;  253.  A 
commission  was  issued  to  Portland  (Weston),  Arondel,  Pembroke,  Cottington,  Vane, 
and  Coke. 

*  The  4th  earl  succeeded  1630^  formerly  earl  of  Montgomery. 

*  S.P.  16/259/26,  Coke's  notes  on  a  meeting  of  the  commission,  23  January  1633/4, 

*  SJ*.  16/265/29. 

*  Gieat  Wardrobe  accounts,  loe»  at,;  E.  351/2809-17  declared  accounts.  Robes; 
S.P.  16/234/83;  468/95-6.  The  officers  argued  that  they  could  break  even  on  a 
£20,000  p.a.  assignment,  but  would  have  to  spend  £25,000  to  £26,000  p4L  on  a  £16,000 
p4L  one.  They  argued  that  with  a  bigger  assignment  the  office  would  enjoy  better 
credit,  and  so  be  less  likely  to  be  oyercburged  by  tradesmen  fearing  default.  Denbigh's 
accounts  for  1634-7  are  unsigned  and  undated,  and  may  never  have  been  passed; 
there  are  none  i^ter  1637.  For  1630-4  his  credit  against  the  Crown  (/>.  the  amount 
overspent)  =>  £36,899,  but  in  1634  his  debt  of  £16,853  ^^  ^^  Crown  (/\#.  amount 
undeispent)  re-appoued  from  the  1628-30  account,  so  his  apparent  credit  of  £40,709 
in  1640  may  only  have  been  £23,855  nett.  If  he  was  left  an  unsatisfied  creditor,  those 
he  bought  from  are  likely  to  have  been  the  real  losers.  In  January  1638/9  Auditor 
Pye  expressed  his  own  cautious  doubts  about  Denbigh's  accounts  (P.R.O.,  Exchequer 
of  Receipt,  Prest  Certificates,  E.  403/2154,  pp.  3^-4). 

»S.P.  16/315/96;  375/4-8;  406/23;  435/54,  54  i;  477/69- 
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should  go  to  the  commissioners'  credit,  but  they  did  little  to  correct 
the  evils  which  led  to  muddled,  if  not  dishonest,  accounting,  and 
helped  to  hasten  the  decline  of  royal  credit. 

The  mechanics  of  Household  reform  can  be  studied  more  closely 
in  the  last  campaign  before  the  civil  war  than  in  earlier  attempts. 
Once  more  the  Guroline  r6gime  showed  itself  to  be,  as  Francis 
Bacon  ^  had  said  of  Robert  Cecil,  *  more  in  operatione  than  in  open  \ 
Some  ambitious  economies  were  suggested  to  the  Treasury  com- 
missioners of  1635-6,*  otherwise  the  Household  itself  had  been  little 
disturbed  since  1632.  No  sooner  had  the  king's  children  been  given 
a  separate  establishment  than  the  arrival  of  the  young  Elector 
Palatine  and  his  brother.  Prince  Rupert,  put  a  new  burden  on  the 
cofferer  (£8,576  in  1636-7).  In  November  1637  a  very  strong 
committee  of  the  council  was  appointed,  to  peruse  all  Household 
orders  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  to  select  those  of  most  contem- 
porary relevance,  and  to  report  back.'  They  were  soon  said  to  be 
concentrating  on  four  main  questions:  (i)  the  proliferation  of 
officers*  and  courtiers*  private  servants  and  dependants,  (ii)  the 
crowding  out  of  the  royal  back  premises  with  private  dwellings, 
(iii)  the  confused  sequence  in  which  officers  fed,  lodged,  and  waited 
at  court,  (iv)  the  sale  of  court  offices  at  excessive  prices  *  which  make 
men  prey  upon  the  King  in  the  Execution  of  the  lowest  Places  *.* 
The  size  and  the  distinction  of  the  committee  soon  proved  a 
disadvantage,  and  two  council  clerks  together  with  the  officers 
of  Greencloth  were  constituted  an  acting  sub-committee.*  Re- 
dundancy, officers'  servants  and  deputies  were  again  being  considered 
in  January  163 7/8.*  Fixed  allocations  were  now  suggested  for  the 
cofferer;  but  even  the  prospective  assignment  of  £70,000  p.a.^ 
would  have  entailed  cuts  of  over  10  per  cent.  The  committee 
ordered  that  no  officer  of  the  rank  of  yeoman  or  below  should  keep 
a  private  servant  at  court,  and  the  sub-departments  were  to  be 
thinned  out.®  A  week  later  the  committee  relented :  some  yeomen 
could   after  all   keep   their  own   servants.*    Vane   and   Edward 

^  J.  Spedding,  LefUrs  ami  Lift  0/ Francis  Bacon  (London,  1862-74),  iv.  280. 
'  Brit.  Mu8.  Harleian  MS.  3796,  pp.  11,  20. 

*  P.C  2/48,  p.  403.  Eight  Household  and  Chsunber  officers  were  on  it:  Hamilton 
(master  of  the  Horse),  Pembroke,  Dorset,  Salisbury  (captain  of  the  gentlemen  pen- 
sioners), Holland  (ex-captain  of  the  Guard  and  groom  of  the  Stole),  Edmondes,  Vane 
and  Jermyn  (vice-chamberlain).  Among  the  others  eight  were  Laud,  Coventry,  Lord 
Treasurer  Juxon,  Manchester  (now  Lord  Privy  Seal),  and  Secretaries  Coke  and 
Windebank. 

*  Knowler,  op,  eit,  ii.  140-1,  16  December  1637. 

*  S.P.  16/378/16.  •  Ibid.  20. 

'  Phis  the  existing  3^20,000  p.a.  for  the  queen.  The  Chamber  was  ostensibly  on 
an  assignment  of  ^£22,000  p.a.  and  the  Great  Wardrobe  on  one  of  £20,000  p.a. 

*  S.P.  16/378/16,  37.  Yeomen,  who  ranked  below  sergeants,  could  of  course 
socially  be  gentlemen  or  esquires,  who  would  hardly  have  wanted  menial  or  clerical 
jobs  unless  they  were  allowed  servants  to  do  the  work  for  them. 

*  S.P.  16/378/16,  92. 
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Nicholas  (gm  council  clerk)  were  detailed  to  prepare  an  interim 
report;  1  meanwhile  the  accounting  methods  of  the  cofferer  and  the 
heads  of  sub-departments  gradually  came  under  scrutiny.  Vane, 
though  comptroller  since  1630,  had  remained  in  joint  charge  of  the 
accounts;  •  he  now  took  the  initiative  with  a  claim  for  3^6,719  arrears 
from  the  1620's.*  Although  the  committee  accepted  this,  and 
another  claim  for  £^>875  owed  to  other  officers  from  1624-35,*  he 
had  blundered  badly.  The  two  senior  auditors  of  the  Upper 
Exchequer  were  now  called  in,  to  examine  all  Household  accounts 
and  other  financial  records  since  1 526,  and  to  report  how  and  when 
irregularities  had  grown  up.*  The  sub-departments  must  have  got 
wind  of  this,  and  of  the  intended  cut  in  officers*  servants,  for  a 
barrage  of  protests  began  to  descend  on  the  committee.*  In 
February  1637/8  a  preliminary  report  by  Nicholas  implied  that  the 
king  had  been  getting  badly  cheated,  in  money  and  in  kind.'' 

When  it  came  in  a  month  later,  the  report  from  the  two  auditors 
was  devastating.  They  fastened  on  the  discrepancies  between  the 
internal  accounts  of  the  sergeants  and  clerks  of  sub-departments  and 
those  presented  by  the  cofferer;  they  exposed  the  way  in  which  the 
Crown  had  been  cheated  over  third  penny  and  sales  since  1596-7; 
they  criticized  the  carry-over  of  remains  from  one  account  to  the 
next,  and  the  cofferer's  failure  to  distinguish  between  money  owing 
and  money  paid  out.®  In  reply  the  officers  of  Greencloth  and  the 
compting  house  could  only  blame  the  sub-departments;  some 
charges  were  denied,  others  evaded;  in  some  instances  they  pleaded 
precedent;  they  appealed  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  as  acting  head 
of  the  whole  Household,  to  say  if  the  form  of  the  accounts  should 
be  altered.*  The  committee  discussed  the  report  and  the  reply, 
searching  for  common  ground  between  the  auditors  and  the  House- 
hold officers;  they  condemned  the  sales  and  third  penny  racket  and 
suggested  that  all  surplus  supplies  should  be  sold  at  the  full  market 
price,  and  not  at  cut  rates  to  officers.^®  A  clause  by  clause  commen- 
tary on  the  Eltham  Ordinances  of  1526  and  a  draft  set  of  new  ones, 
based  largely  on  these  plus  those  of  1540,  1604,  1623,  and  1629 
or  1630,  probably  also  belong  to  the  spring  of  1638.^*  A  start  was 
also  made  with  the  stable,^*  but  by  mid-May  the  committee's  attack 
was  losing  momentum.     Dudley  Carleton,  the  late  secretary  of 

^  S.P.  16/378/16, 16.  *L.S.  13/251,  pp.  44,  64. 

*  S.P.  16/581/16,  petition  to  the  king,  3  February  1637/8. 

^Ibid.  16,  i-u.  »S.P.  16/382/3. 

•IbiJ.y,  386/97;  406/7-13;  389/5.  »S.P.  16/382/11. 

*  S.P.  16/385/86;  L.S.  13/169,  pp.  317-20,  17  March  1637/8. 

*  L.S.  13/169,  pp.  313-16,  n.d.,  dateable  between  17  March  and  17  April  1638. 
See  the  previous  and  following  footnotes. 

"  S.P.  16/387/88,  17  April  1638. 

*^  S.P.  16/375/1  and  2,  n.d.,  ascribed  to  1637,  almost  certainly  1638  presumably 
after  18  May;  see  below.    For  more  draft  commentaries,  see  ibul,  3-xo. 
"  S.P.  16/375/3,  9  ;  388/25-6;  390/12. 
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State's  nephew  and  junior  of  the  two  council  clerks  on  the  sub- 
committee, wrote  to  Edward  Nicholas,  the  senior  council  clerk, 
criticizing  their  whole  approach: 

But  the  further  I  enter  into  it;  the  more  I  despaire  of  doing  it  well 
by  reason  I  understand  not  all  the  things  that  are  ordered;  nor, 
I  thincke,  any  man  else,  but  those  who  are  experienced  in  the 
business  of  the  household.  And  I  am  much  more  confirmed  in 
my  opinion,  that  this  worke  is  proper  onely  for  some  Secretary  or 
Qarke  whose  seruice  is  used  in  that  way;  or  by  some  of  the  officers 

themselues yf  we  follow  the  methods  of  the  olde  booke 

according  as  the  same  hath  bin  read  at  the  Board,  and  as  the  notes 
taken  and  ordered  by  the  LLds  (wrh  I  conceaue  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  LLds  we  should)  and  make  as  many  new  articles  and  chapters 
as  there  were  old  or  more  as  the  matters  shall  require  and  in  the 
same  order;  then  it  is  plaine  to  me  there  will  be  many  Tautologies 
and  besides  litde  method  in  them.  .  .  .  Allso,  we  cannot  drawe 
orders  for  all  the  parts  of  the  business;  because  it  appeares  by  the 
notes  you  haue  IdEt  w/h  me  there  be  many  things  either  held  in 
suspense  by  the  LLds  or  hanging  in  reference  to  Mr  Trejr  [Ed- 
mondes]  and  Mr  Controlr  [Vane]  to  consider  of  and  aduise  wAi  the 
officers.^ 

Despite  the  evidence  of  an  alert  and  critical  mind,  he  apparently 
saw  nothing  odd,  still  less  improper,  in  Vane  and  the  others  being 
set  to  investigate  their  own  abuses.  At  last,  on  12  June,  after  eight 
weeks.  Household  officers  and  the  two  auditors  agreed  to  the  main 
suggestions  made  by  the  committee  in  mid- April:  •  as  these  were 
going  to  cost  the  cofferer,  and  probably  also  the  comptroller, 
c.  jCi,ooo  p.a.  each,  the  delay  is  not  surprising. 

The  committee  went  on  meeting  into  July,  turning  its  attention 
to  the  familiar  question  of  diets.'  But  after  the  king  had  given 
rulings  on  a  few  minor  points  it  faded  into  oblivion.*  By  one 
criterion  it  was  much  less  successful  than  the  commission  of  1629-32 : 

Year  .         .         .  1636-7  1637-8  1638-9  1639-40     1640-1 
Gross   Household 

expenditure       .  jC78>54o  0^>336  £86,805  jC8o>884  07»9** 

Diet  alone  .         .  £46,628  £57,^76  £60,237  £57>3«>  £59>396* 

Cutting  oflF  their  profits  from  third  penny  and  sales  may  merely  have 
caused  the  officers  to  inflate  costs,  and  to  reckon  as  spent  much  that 
would  previously  have  been  described  as  sales  and  remains.    The 

^  S.P.  16/390/115,  x8  May  1658. 

"  S.P.  16/392/63-4;  L.S.  13/169,  pp.  321-5.  •  S.P.  16/393/20,  59;  395/1. 

*P.C  2/49,  p.  332.  Further  cuts  in  diet,  afiecting  the  officers  of  Gieenclodi 
themtelYes,  were  ordered  when  the  king  was  at  York  the  following  April  (L.S.  13/251, 
p.  132).    Compare  the  purge  of  royal  commissions  undertaken  at  the  same  time. 

*  Household  accounts,  lof,  cit. 
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arnval  of  more  royal  relatives  from  abroad,  and  the  perambulation 
of  parts  of  the  Household  on  the  northern  expeditions  of  1639  and 
1640  o£kr  alternative  esqplanadons,^  but  the  sudden  increase  in  diet 
is  a  startling  coincidence. 

The  average  annual  expenditure  of  nine  Household  departments 
rose  from  ^£228,574  in  1632-5  to  ^236,419  in  1637-40.'  The 
failure  of  reform,  except  temporarily  in  1629-32,  may  be  partly 
explained  by  the  very  nature  of  the  court;  one  of  its  functions  was 
to  act  as  a  centre  of  conspicuous  consumption.  Pomp,  splendour^ 
the  dignity  and  lavishness  befitting  the  king's  state,  even  a  measure 
of  extravagance,  were  essential  to  its  place  in  the  political  and  social 
system.  Yet  the  rise  in  costs  after  1603,  so  little  checked  in  the  years 
1625-40,  cannot  be  wholly  esqplained  even  by  a  combination  of 
creeping  inflation,  Stuart  fecundity,  and  Elizabeth's  alleged  mean- 
ness. By  the  1630's  the  accounting  officers  of  the  supply  de- 
partments had  come  to  assume  that  chronic  waste  and  the 
frauds  practised  against  the  Grown  in  the  queen's  last  years  and 
under  James  were  normal  and  proper;  while  in  the  Qiamber 
and  its  o£Bshoots  a  superfluity  of  officers  was  turning  routine  into 
ritual. 

The  money  stipends  of  most  court  officials  were  small.  Even 
with  the  substantial  advantages  of  free  lodging,  diet  (or  board 
wages),  livery  and  bouge,*  some  were  likely  to  seek  other  means  of 
enriching  themselves.  The  reformers  certainly  took  too  little 
account  of  this.  Yet  perhaps  only  a  radical  attack  on  the  whole 
patronage  system  of  the  monarchy  could  have  brought  about 
effective  *  economical  reform*;    this  was  unlikely,  if  not  indeed 

^  During  the  second  expedition,  peers  and  others  attending  the  king  were  allowed 
to  have  board  wages  equivalent  to  the  marktt  (and  not,  as  was  normal,  the  king's) 
price  of  their  diets  (L.S.  13/251,  lo€,  cit,  p.  154, 19  August  1640).  It  is  not  dear  whether 
this  order  was  retrospective. 

'  The  biggest,  but  most  suspect,  saving  was  in  the  Great  Wardrobe  (over  £9,000 
p.a.);  the  Chamber  was  down  r.  £ifioo  p.a.;  the  Household  up  c.  £4,600  p.a.;  the 
prince's  Household  soared  from  £17,560  (1655-6)  to  £35,204 p^u  (Household,  Chamber, 
Great  Wardrobe,  Robes  accounts,  he,  at,;  E.  551/2805  Declared  accounts.  Revels; 
E.  351/2945-57  Declared  accounts.  Pavilions,  Hales  and  Tents;  E.  551/5258-72, 
A.O.  1/2429/71  Declared  accounts.  Works;  E.  101/439/4,  7,  11,  15,  20,  440/4,  8,  12, 
Accounts  various.  Prince;  National  Library  of  Wales,  Wynnstay  Papers,  MSS.  174-6, 
178-9,  181-5,  declared  accounts  of  Sir  Richard  Wynne,  queen's  receiver-general 
1650-40.  Note :  an  additional  £20,000  p.a.,  paid  to  the  cofferer  of  the  king's  Household 
for  the  queen's  and  her  servants'  diet,  &c.  brought  her  totsd  cost  to  well  over  £50,000 
P^l).  These  figures  are  departmentsd  outgoings,  corrected  to  exclude  notional  items 
and  those  carried  over  from  year  to  year.  They  can  not  be  compared  with  the  costs 
worked  out  by  the  Exchequer  officers  in  1635  (T.  56/2,  he,  at.)  which  include  arrears 
on  older  accounts,  nor  with  the  figures  tabulated  by  Professor  Dietz  (Rifiipts  and 
ItJtms  of  tb$  Exfhiqmr  during  the  rtiffu  of  Janus  I  and  Cbarbs  I  (Northampton,  Mass., 
1928).  Although  elsewhere  (Engfifb  PnblU  Finanft  (New  York,  1932),  p.  270)  he  used 
another  version  of  T.  56/2  (E.  407/78/5),  Professor  Dietz  only  gives  the  grand  totals 
(also  available  in  S.P.  16/304/76). 

*  Allowances  of  bread,  beer,  candles,  firewood,  dec,  scaled  according  to  an  officer's 
tank  and  the  value  of  his  diet:  not  commutable. 
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impossible,  given  the  circumstances  of  1629-38,  more  particularly 
as  few  of  the  investigators  were  adherents  of  *  Thorough  \  while 
several  had  a  stake  in  the  existing  system. 


Administrative  reform  also  found  expression  in  the  early  Stuart 
commissions  on  fees,  of  which  Charles  I*s  (1627-40)  was  the  most 
important.  I  have  not  dealt  with  these  here.  The  officers  of  the 
spending  departments  depended  more  on  perquisites  from  the 
Crown  and  informal  gratuities  from  suitors,  contractors,  and  others, 
than  on  regular  fees,  like  those  taken  in  the  law  and  revenue  courts 
and  at  the  seals.  Although  officers'  pay  is  a  basic  problem  in  any 
discussion  of  seventeenth-century  administration,  these  commissions 
were  limited  to  fees  proper,  and  so  scarcely  affected  the  spending 
departments.  Certain  officers  in  these  departments,  such  as  the 
queen's  receiver-general,  the  treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Ordnance,  were  paid  partly  on  poundage  (a  fixed 
percentage  of  turnover) :  for  the  two  former  this  was  not  limited  to 
ordinary  expenditure  so,  like  the  cofferer,  the  comptroller,  and  other 
Household  officers,  they  had  a  personal  interest  in  keeping  expendi- 
ture as  high  as  possible,  even  when  they  were  supposedly  helping 
to  reduce  it.  The  same  was  true  of  such  officers  in  the  Navy, 
Ordnance,  and  Household  departments,  who  could  esq^ct  gratuities 
from  business  men.  But  this  too  was  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
commission  on  fees. 

Under  the  *  personal  government  *  reform  in  the  spending 
departments  was  the  corollary  of  revenue-raising  devices.  If  the 
Crown  could  have  spent  less,  and  could  have  used  its  existing 
resources  more  efficiently,  while  at  the  same  time  raising  a  bigger 
non-parliamentary  revenue,  even  the  crisis  of  1638-40  might  have 
been  surmounted  without  parliamentary  help.  So  the  failure  of 
such  reforms,  especially  in  the  Household,  was  a  contributory  cause 
of  the  calling  of  two  parliaments  in  1 640.  This  failure  arose  in  part 
from  the  nature  of  the  administrative  system,  and  from  the  Crown's 
relations  with  the  landowners,  lawyers,  and  merchants,  from  whom 
the  officials  were  mainly  recruited;  in  this  way  it  can  be  related  to 
the  longer-term  causes  of  the  breakdown  in  1640. 

While  in  the  i63o*s  Charles  I's  Government  was  divided 
politically  between  the  supporters  of  *  Thorough  *  and  of  the  *  Lady 
Mora  *,  there  was  also  a  latent  cleavage  between  the  would-be 
administrative  reformers  and  the  entrenched  beneficiaries  of  the  old 
administrative  system.  Qvil  war  loyalties  were  later  to  cut  across 
these  divisions,  but  meanwhile  they  served  to  weaken  the  Govern- 
ment, to  make  the  king  more  dependent  on  extremist  counsels,  and 
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SO  to  aggravate  the  crisis.  The  collapse  of  the  absolute  monarchy 
in  1640  does  not  prove  that  the  attempts  of  the  r6gime  to  reform 
itself  were  all  total  failures,  nor  that  by  seventeenth-century  standards 
it  was  notably  incompetent  or  administratively  backward.  Some 
improvements  have  been  pointed  out.  But  there  is  little  evidence 
of  an  attempt  to  go  beyond  the  limits  set  by  the  existing  system,  or 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  a  salaried  public  service  instead  of  an 
elaborate  network  of  private  interests. 

G.  E.  Atlmer 


i6o  April 


Notes  and  Documents 

More  about  Robert  Carpenter  of  Hareslade 

In  his  article,  Robert  Carpenter  and  the  Prwisions  of  Westminster^  Mr. 
Denholm  Young  pursued  one  of  Maitland's  discoveries  and 
attempted  ^  to  show  who  Robert  Gurpenter  of  Haresdale  was  and 
what  he  did  \^  He  showed  that  Robert  *  was  probably  a  free-tenant 
of  William  de  Lisle's  manor  of  Shorwell  in  the  West  Medina  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight '  and  that  Robert's  family  was  probably  associated 
with  what  is  now  the  farmstead  of  Haslett  in  that  parish,  lying  on 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  downs  at  the  head  of  a  valley  whose 
stream  breaks  through  the  clifis  into  the  sea  two  miles  away.  He 
suggested  that  in  the  late  1250s  Robert  was  acting  as  bailiflF  and 
man  of  business  for  Sir  William  de  Lisle,  mesne  lord  of  Shorwell 
and  other  fees  in  the  Isle,  who  was  at  that  time  a  knight  in  Philip 
Basset's  household;  that  in  the  summer  of  1259  R<^bert  passed 
from  this  work  to  act  as  clerk  to  Roger  de  Thurkelby  until  that 
distinguished  judge  died  suddenly  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  of 
Trinity  term,  about  15  June  1260;  and  that  about  1261-2  Robert, 
out  of  employment,  used  his  leisure  to  compile  the  book  which  is 
now  Gonville  and  Giius  G>llege  MS.  205,  and  well  known  to 
scholars  through  the  descriptions  of  Mr.  Denholm  Young  and  Dr. 
M.  R.^mes.'  This  book  contains :  a  Glanvill  brought  up  to  date; 
various  tracts  on  procedure  in  ecclesiastical  and  royal  courts,  on 
the  making  of  deeds  and  the  preparation  of  manorial  accounts; 
copies  of  such  basic  legal  texts  as  Magna  Girta,  the  provisions  of 
Merton,  the  articles  of  the  eyre  and  the  provisions  of  Westminster; 
and,  of  first  importance  for  the  identification  of  the  compiler,  a 
calendar  and  brief  annals  that  include  many  references  to  the 
Gurpenter  or  de  Hareslade  family  and  to  events  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  Hampshire.  Maitland  did  not  know  of  this  book  but  only  of 
another,  written  in  a  hand  of  Edward  I's  time,  that  is  now  Gunbridge 
University  Library  MS.  Mm.  I.  27.  This  contains  copies  of  much 
that  is  in  Robert's  own  book,  including  the  highly  personal  calendar 
and  annals,  as  well  as  matter  that  is  not  in  the  older  book.  Among 
such  matter  is  a  statement  that  at  Whitsimtide  1265  Robert  le 
Gurpenter  was  in  St.  Edward's  chapel  at  Westminster  when  he 

^JBr^.  Hist.  Bjv.,  1  (i955)>  22-35;  reprinted  in  Colkctid  Paptrs,  pp.  96-xio. 
'  Op,  cit,  and  Catalogfm  of  GomnlU  and  Cams  Colli ff  Manuscripts,    My  thanks  are  due 
to  Mr.  Philip  Grierson,  the  College  Librarian,  for  an  opportunity  to  inspect  it.    FoUow- 
•  ing  convention  it  will  be  cited  as  S, 
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copied  some  passages  into  a  small  roll.    Maitland^  imaware  of  the 
existence  of  die  earlier  book,  conjectured  reasonably  enough  from 
this  and  from  what  is  in  the  calendar,  annals  and  other  matter  copied 
from  the  earlier  book  that  the  later  compilation  was  made  by  this 
Robert  le  Carpenter.^    Mr.  Denholm  Young,  by  a  detailed  com- 
parison of  the  two  books,  has  shown  that  this  conjecture  is  untenable 
and  that  the  later  book  was  probably  written  in  Edward  I's  reign 
by  Robert's  son,  another  Robert  who  was  born  on  i  January  12  j  8, 
in  part  being  compiled  from  his  father's  book  and  in  part  from 
other  material  including  matter  left  by  his  father.    The  statement 
about  Robert  in  1265  is  thus  merely  the  heading  of  a  small  roll  in 
which  Robert  then  entered  some  dironologies  and  which  his  son 
eventually -copied.    It  tells  us  nothing  about  the  copier  or  author 
of  anything  else  in  the  later  compilation  except  what  we  know 
already,  that  the  compiler  worked  from  matter  left  by  Robert  le 
Gu:penter.    One  of  the  texts  in  the  later  work  is  a  copy  of  the  tract 
Placita  Corona  in  which  several  opinions  of  Roger  de  Thurkelby 
are  cited,  as  Maitland  noticed.    Subsequently,  Professor  Jacob, 
believing  that  Robert  le  Gurpenter  not  only  compiled  the  book  but 
was  the  author  of  this  tract,  concluded  that  Robert  must  have  been 
Thurkelby's  clerk.*    But  in  the  older  book,  which  Mr.  Denholm 
Young  has  shown  was  probably  written  about  1 261-2,  there  is  no 
copy  of  the  Placita  Corona.    Mr.  Denholm  Young,  therefore,  could 
not  admit  Professor  Jacob's  argument  for  believing  that  Robert 
le  Gu:penter  had  been  Thurkelby's  clerk.    His  son  may  have  foimd 
a  copy  of  the  tract  among  the  matter  left  by  his  father;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  his  father  was  the  author  of  the  tract.    We 
may,  indeed,  note  in  passing  that  there  are  many  copies  of  the  tract 
in  manuscript  the  earliest  of  which  seem  (from  the  dates  of  the 
supposed  crimes  in  them)  to  have  been  composed  shortly  after 
1272;  that  the  copy  in  Mm.  I.  27  is  a  little  later  than  this;  and  that 
although  it  is  longer  than  any  of  the  others  it  has,  by  comparison 
with  the  others,  several  lacunae  the  biggest  of  which  makes  nonsense 
of  its  accoimt  of  an  appeal  of  rape:    hence  whoever  wrote  the 
version  in  Mm.  1.  27  was  a  copyist,  not  an  author.    Nevertheless 
Mr.  Denholm  Yoimg  was  reluctant  to  abandon  the  conclusion, 
which  he  seems  to  have  felt  attractive  as  an  esqplanation  of  the  way 
in  which  a  small  freeholder  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  may  have 
obtained  prompt  access  to  the  documents  of  the  provisions  of 
Westminster  and  how  he  came  to  be  at  Westminster  in  the  summer 
of  1 26 J.    So  he  adduced  other  evidence  for  the  belief  that  Robert 

^ GbmriU  Rmuidf  Harvard  Ltm^  Ktvkw,  April  1892;  reprinted  in  ColUcttd  Papirs^ 
iL  266-289.  ^*  ^  ^  James  firtt  drew  attendoa  to  the  lekdonthlp  between  the 
two  imnmctipti. 

^Oxford  Stmlm  m  S&asd  wid  L^  History^  toL  yiii,  no.  »▼,  Studiis  hi  th$  ptriod 
rf  Barmiai  Ktfarm  tmd  RiMfiwv,  iiji-nS/^  p.  79. 
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served  Thurkelby,  namely,  the  &cts  that  Robert's  own  book 
includes  copies  of  two  writs  that  issued  over  Thurkelby's  teste  and 
a  copy  of  the  articles  of  the  great  fiscal  enquiry  of  125  5  as  used  in 
Thurkelby's  circuit.^ 

Since  then.  Professor  W.  H.  Dunham,  in  his  edition  of  Ralph 
de  Hengham's  Summae^  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Richardson  and  Professor 
Sayles,  in  editing  one  of  the  legal  tracts  found  in  Girpenter*s  book, 
appear  to  have  accepted  this  suggestion.*  There  is  thus  some 
likelihood  of  the  connexion  between  Gtrpenter  and  Thurkelby 
being  regarded  as  established.  The  purpose  of  the  present  note 
is  to  show  that  this  evidence  will  not  support  such  a  conclusion. 
Rather,  the  contents  of  Robert  Gtrpenter's  book  can  be  accounted 
for  sufficiently  by  Mr.  Denholm  Young's  major  premise,  that 
Robert  was  a  freeholder  in  the  West  Medina,  who  may  at  times  have 
served  William  dc  Lisle. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  men  whom  Henry  Hi's  justices 
took  into  their  service  as  clerks  came  from  districts  in  which  the 
justices  had  lay  or  ecclesiastical  interests.  A  typical  example 
concerns  Giles  de  Erdington,  a  Bench  justice  in  125 1-5,  who,  for 
over  a  decade  after  his  retirement,  continued  to  act  as  a  commis- 
sioner for  possessory  assizes  and  other  special  commissions.  Giles's 
main  interests  were  in  the  western  midlands  but  through  his  mother. 
Rose  de  G>ckfield,  he  had  interests  and  connexions  in  East  Anglia. 
It  was  from  East  Anglia  that  he  took  as  clerk  the  man  who  was  to 
become  the  most  famous  lawyer  of  the  later  thirteenth  century, 
Ralph  de  Hengham.'  Indeed,  in  the  year  in  which  Girpentcr  is 
supposed  to  have  entered  Thurkelby's  service,  in  Hilary  term  1259, 
we  first  find  Hengham  acting  for  his  master  in  a  plea  in  the  Bench.* 
Roger  de  Thurkelby  had  a  career  of  some  thirty  years  as  clerk  and 
justice  in  the  Bench  or  on  eyre.  In  the  course  of  this  career  he 
added  to  the  small  estates  which  he  had  inherited  in  his  native  East 
Riding  to  build  up  a  network  of  holdings  in  the  upper  Derwent 
valley  and  in  the  wolds  to  the  south.  His  marriage  with  the  widow 
Letice  de  Roscelin,  who  in  her  own  right  was  heiress  of  her  father 
Peter  de  Edgefield,  gave  him  life  interests  in  Norfolk  to  which  he 
added  by  lease  and  purchase.  Like  his  colleague  Henry  of  Bath  he 
also  acquired  interests  in  the  rich  lands  of  the  parts  of  Holland  south 
of  the  Wash,  which  were  then  being  reclaimed  from  the  fens.  He 
had  minor  interests  in  the  midlands,  town  houses  in  Bury  St. 
Edmimd's  and  Westminster;  but  no  interests  in  southern  England. 

*  S^  pp.  15,  195,  227-8.  *0p.  cit,  p.  Ixvi;  Stldm  SocUty,  vol.  Ix.  p.  cxciv. 

'  AnciiHt  Petition,  no.  4540:  a  petition  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Tickford,  to 
the  parliament  of  1320,  concerning  the  advowson  of  Yardley,  alleged  to  be  a  chapel 
of  ease  to  their  church  of  Aston  by  Birminghani.  Its  detailed  statements  can  be 
controlled. 

*K.B.  26/162,  m.  41:  a  plea  of  darrein  presentment  concerning  the  advovson 
ofYatdley. 
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Feet  of  fines,  recogni2ances  in  plea  rolls  and  his  widow's  actions 
for  dower  in  Michaelmas  term  1260,  all  show  that  his  main  interests 
lay  in  the  East  Riding,  Norfolk  and  the  parts  of  Holland.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  it  would  be  from  one  of  these  districts 
that  he  would  take  an  able  man  into  his  service  as  a  clerk;  and  when, 
in  December  1257,  we  find  him  securing  the  gift  of  a  robe  from  the 
royal  wardrobe  for  his  clerk,  that  clerk  is  Robert  of  Beverley.*  If 
we  assume  that  Robert  Gupenter  became  Thurkelby's  clerk  in  1259 
we  have  to  believe  that  Thurkelby,  at  the  height  of  his  career,  took 
into  his  service  a  man  who  came  from  a  part  of  England  with  which 
he  himself  had  no  connexion;  who  had  had  no  previous  experience 
as  a  clerk  in  royal  courts;  and  who  had  reached  his  thirtieth  year 
without  acquiring  any  great  proficiency  as  a  Latinist  or  lawyer. 
We  have  further  to  believe  that  from  a  year's  work  under  Thurkelby, 
Robert  carried  away  only  the  text  of  three  documents  whose 
connexions  with  Thurkelby  were  mere  routine  but  whose  con- 
nexions with  Robert's  own  part  of  England  were  intimate. 

If  we  are  to  believe  that  Robert  ever  served  as  a  justice's  clerk 
a  far  less  improbable  case  might  be  made  out  for  his  having  served 
one  of  Thurkelby's  colleagues,  John  de  WyviU.  Unlike  Thurkelby, 
Wyvill's  career  takes  use  beyond  the  latest  dated  document  in 
Robert's  book,  for  WyviU  was  at  the  Bench  continuously  from 
Hilary  term  1259  until  his  sudden  death  at  the  beginning  of  Michael- 
mas term  1263.  Unlike  Thurkelby,  Wyvill's  interests  were  not 
merely  in  southern  England:  his  principal  residence  was  at  White- 
field  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  lies  north  of  the  downs,  halfway 
between  Brading  and  Quarr.  Like  William  de  Lisle  he  held  from 
the  main  Lisle  fee  of  Gtrisbrooke  castle.*  Like  William's  wife, 
Juliana  de  Lisle,  he  enjoyed  gifts  of  royal  buck  from  Porchester 
forest.'  In  1258  WyviU  was  WiUiam  de  Lisle's  coUeague  in  the 
special  commission  to  investigate  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric  of 
Winchester  in  which,  Mr.  Denholm  Young  persuasively  argues, 
Robert  accompanied  WiUiam,  learnt  the  rules  for  drawing  up 
Winchester  accounts  and  made  the  copy  of  the  account  for  MereweU 
manor  that  he  later  entered  in  his  book.*  The  example  which 
Robert  gives  of  the  writ  which  issues  to  the  sheriff  when  anyone 
recovers  seisin  by  a  possessory  assize  before  an  assize  commissioner 
is  the  writ  that  issued  in  an  action  concerning  an  estate  at  Rockley, 
three  mUes  from  ShorweU,  that  WyviU  had  tried  at  Newport,  the 

*  Cal.  Clou  Rolls,  I2j6-i2j^,  p.  178. 

^Caknditr  of  Inquisitions  post  mortem,  Hmry  III,  p.  175;   V,C,H.,  Hampsbirt,  v.  15^9 
and  cf.  ihid,  pp.  i^,  164,  x8i,  191  d. 

*  d/.  Clost  Rolls,  I2j6-i2j^,  pp.  236,  411 ;  Cal,  Close  Rolls,  126  1-126 4,  pp.  66,  255. 
*Gi/.  Ptf/.  RdUs,  1247-12JB,  p.  644.    Appointed  on  5  August  to  ascertain  and 

safeguard  the  revenues  of  the  see  following  the  exile  of  the  bishop  elect  Aymer  de 
Valrace,  the  assignment  presumably  ended  with  the  appointment  of  Nicholas  de 
Htdlow  as  keeper  on  24  December,  Cat,  Pat,  Rolls,  i2jS-i266,  p.  7. 
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island's  chief  town,  and  which  was  tested  by  Wyvill  at  his  home  at 
Whitefield  during  the  long  vacation  on  4  September  1260.^  One 
might  easily  believe  that  Wyvill  knew  something  of  Robert  Gu:- 
penter  as  a  fellow  islander  before  1258;  that  he  saw  more  of  him 
when  Robert  was  serving  William  de  lisle  in  the  afiairs  of  Win- 
chester bishopric;  that  when  this  assignment  came  to  an  end, 
Wyvill  took  Robert  into  his  service  and  so  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  being  much  at  Westminster  and  of  following  aflEsdrs  of  state  until 
October  1263 ;  and  that  in  the  summer  of  1265  Robert  was  making 
use  of  his  old  Westminster  connexions  in  order  to  make  a  few 
extracts,  probably  from  Westminster  chronicles.  But  one  does 
not  have  to  believe  this  in  order  to  explain  why  certain  documents 
are  in  Robert's  book. 

As  to  the  articles  of  the  fiscal  eyre  of  125  5  pleaded  by  Thurkelby, 
of  which  Robert  gives  a  truncated  version  in  his  book:  Robert 
probably  attended  this  eyre  either  as  William  de  Lisle's  representa- 
tive or  as  a  hundred  juror  from  the  West  Medina,  for  lliurkelby 
held  the  Hampshire  sessions.*  Immediately  before  these  articles, 
Robert  gives  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  an  eyre  ad  omnia  placita  which 
is  said  to  have  been  held  in  40  Henry  HI.*  At  the  end  of  the  copy 
of  the  tract  on  procedure  in  various  courts  Robert  gives  a  copy  of 
the  summons  of  the  eyre.  This  summons  supposes  an  eyre  for 
the  county  of  C.  to  open  on  the  morrow  of  Hilary,  40  Henry  HI, 
before  G.,  R.,  W.  and  H.,  justices.*  On  the  morrow  of  Hilary, 
40  Henry  HI  (1256),  the  Hampshire  eyre  was  opened  by  Gilbert 
de  Preston,  Roger  de  Whitchester,  William  de  Cobham  and  William 
de  Englefield.  The  abbreviation  C.  is  a  normal  one  for  a  place  in 
legal  tracts.  The  alteration  of  the  initial  of  the  junior  justice's 
Qbristian  name  is  a  minor  matter,  and  seems  to  have  been  done  to 
avoid  putting  *W*  twice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
articles  of  the  eyre  which  Robert  copied  into  his  book  were  those 
used  in  the  Hampshire  eyre  of  1256.  As  with  the  articles  of  the 
fiscal  eyre,  the  copy  is  imperfect:  six  articles  are  omitted  which 
were  generally  pleaded  at  diis  date  and  to  some  of  which  present- 
ments were  made  in  this  eyre.  Did  Robert  attend  at  Southampton, 
where  the  dvil  and  crown  pleas  for  the  Isle  were  taken?  For- 
tunately the  eyre  roll  of  Gilbert  de  Preston  himself  survives  and 
includes  the  calendar  or  list  which  contains  the  names  of  over  600 
jurors  of  hundreds,  boroughs  and  other  privileged  districts  which 
were  represented  before  the  justices.  Carpenter  is  not  an  un- 
common name.  Nevertheless  there  is  but  one  Girpenter  among 
these  many  Hampshire  men,  Robert  le  Qu:penter,  a  juror  for  the 
West  Medina  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.*  In  the  dvil  and  crown  pleas 
of  the  Isle  there  are  matters  which  concern  him  or  his  fiunily,  to 

*  S,  p.  200.  •  Cai,  Pat,  RoUf,  124^-1 2 fS^  p.  438. 

•  S,  pp.  111-7.  *  ^»  P»  450»  •  J.I.  i/77«»  tn.  65d. 
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which  we  will  return.  Meanwhile  we  may  conclude  that  Robert 
came  by  his  copy  of  the  articles  and  summons  of  the  Hampshire 
eyre  of  1256  because  he  attended  it  as  a  hundred  juror  and  litigant. 
Moreover,  the  Annals  in  his  book  contain  a  note  of  the  opening 
date  of  the  Hampshire  eyres  of  1249, 1256, 1263,  1271,  and  1280:  ^ 
this  suggests  that  one  of  the  family  attended  these  Hampshire  eyres, 
possibly  as  a  hundred  juror  for  the  West  Medina.  The  calendar 
of  the  eyre  of  1249  also  survives;  six  of  the  jurors  for  the  West 
Medina  bear  the  same  names,  though  they  may  not  have  been  the 
same  men,  as  those  who  served  in  1256:  Robert  le  Gurpenter  is  one 
of  these  six  and  again  the  only  Gupenter  in  over  600  Hampshire 
jurymen.*  In  January  1249,  when  this  eyre  opened,  our  Robert 
was  not  yet  nineteen  and  his  father,  also  Robert,  was  still  alive. 
The  juryman  of  1249  must  therefore  have  been  Robert's  father. 
The  county  pleas  for  the  eyre  of  1265  are  wanting.  The  plea  rolls 
for  the  eyre  of  1271  are  the  rather  scrappy  rolls  of  junior  justices 
and  do  not  include  a  calendar  of  jurors.  Ilie  eyre  of  1 280  was  held 
just  after  our  Robert's  death.  Once  again  there  is  only  one  Gur- 
penter among  the  jurors,  Robert  le  Gurpenter,  who  serves  for 
Htchfield  hundred,  just  across  the  Solent  from  the  Isle.*  However, 
among  those  returned  in  default  for  non-appearance  on  the  first 
day  of  the  eyre  in  the  crown  pleas  of  the  West  Medina  is  a  Robert 
le  Gurpenter.*  This  must  certainly  have  been  our  Robert's  son; 
it  is  not  impossible  that  he  had  acquired  interests  on  the  mainland 
and  was  also  the  juror  for  Titchfield  hundred.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  family  owed  suit  to  the  hundred  court  of  West 
Medina  and  also  provided  one  of  the  hundred's  representatives 
before  the  royal  justices  in  eyre.  Since  Robert  attended  the  eyre 
in  1256  as  a  hundred  juror  it  seems  likely  that  he  did  the  same  in 
the  fiscal  eyre  which  Thurkelby  held  a  few  months  previously,  and 
that  as  a  juryman  he  came  by  a  copy  of  the  articles  which  he  later 
copied,  incompletely,  into  his  book.^ 

We  may  now  consider  the  writs  tested  by  Thurkelby.  Of  the 
thirty-one  complete  Bench  terms  between  Michaelmas  1252  and 
Easter  1260,  Thurkelby  was  senior  justice  in  all  but  eight,  when  he 
was  on  eyre  or  engaged  in  the  deliberations  at  Westminster  and 
Oxford  in  125  8.  The  chances  that  any  judicial  writ  from  the  Bench 
in  this  period  will  bear  his  teste  are  therefore  about  three  to  one. 
The  first  writ  is  headed  extractum  d$  'RotaUs  justiciariarum  but  is 
undated.*  It  is  a  writ  quote  implacitaint  in  curia  cbristianitatis^  con- 
cerning the  advowson  of  the  chapel  of  Kingston,  in  Shorweli; 
Geof&rey,  the  parson  of  Shorweli,  has  been  impleading  Jordan  de 

^  i*,  pp.  151*1.         *  J.I.  1/776,  m.  38d.         '  J.I.  1/784,  m.  i.         *  IM.  m.  39d. 
*  «f,  pp.  127-8.    It  ends  at  the  foot  of  1  page,  omitting  the  last  ten  attidea  given 
by  the  Button  annalist  in  A/maks  Mcmutia  (Rolls  Series),  i.  337-9. 

•i;p.  15. 
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Kingston  in  court  christian  and  by  this  writ  Jordan  takes  the  matter 
into  the  king's  courts,  Geoffirey  being  summoned  to  answer  in  the 
Bench  on  the  octave  of  Hilary.  We  may  assume  from  this  that 
Thurkelby  tested  the  writ  during  a  Michaelmas  term  and  that  the 
most  likely  dates  for  its  return  are  the  Hilary  terms  of  the  years 
1253-6  and  1259-60.  The  series  of  Bench  plea  and  essoin  rolls  is 
very  defective  ifor  this  period.  After  a  fairly  exhaustive  search 
nothing  has  been  foimd  of  the  case  in  the  plea  rolls  for  Hilary  1259 
and  1260;  the  plea  rolls  for  the  Hilary  terms  1255-6  are  wanting. 
But  the  advowson  of  Kingston  chapel  is  obviously  a  local  matter  in 
which  Robert  would  be  greatly  interested  and  he  has  another  writ 
about  it.  For  as  his  example  of  a  writ  of  prohibition  he  takes  one 
dated  14  June  45  Henry  ni  (1261),  which  forbids  John,  vicar  of 
Shorwell,  to  plead  in  court  christian  concerning  the  advowson  of 
Kingston  chapel,  to  which  he  had  been  presented  by  William  de 
lisle;  Jordan  de  Kingston  having  presented  Peter  de  Kingston 
to  this  chapelry.^  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  right  to  the  advowson 
was  in  dispute  between  William  de  Lisle  and  Jordan  de  Kingston. 
Perhaps  Robert  did  some  business  for  William  in  the  matter  and 
when  the  later  action  was  afoot  he  secured  a  copy  of  the  writ  in  the 
earlier  action  from  the  files.  Jordan  de  Kingston,  like  William  de 
lisle,  was  a  tenant  of  Baldwin  de  Lisle  and  had  served  with  Robert 
on  the  West  Medina  jury  in  1256.* 

The  second  writ  is  dated  6  November  44  Henry  JH  (1259).*  It 
is  Robert's  example  of  a  summons  by  better  pledges,  in  an  action 
di  fine  facto  brought  by  Richard  de  la  Lee  and  his  mother  Eve  against 
Robert  de  la  Mare  concerning  the  third  part  of  a  knight's  fee  at 
Cnabwell  (in  Stanton  St.  Quinton),  in  Wiltshire.  The  final  concord 
in  question  had  been  made  in  Trinity  term  1250  after  litigation  on 
warranty  of  charter.*  The  writ  was  returnable  at  Hilary  three  weeks 
1260  but  a  fvirther  stage  of  the  action  has  not  been  found  in  the  roll 
for  that  term;  *  possibly  Robert  de  la  Mare  essoined.  At  first  sight 
there  is  nothing  to  show  why  Robert  Carpenter  should  have  seen 
this  writ.  However,  we  find  that  William  de  Lisle  had  connexions 
with  both  parties  to  the  action.  Robert  de  la  Mare  is  shown  by 
litigation  in  1258-62  to  have  held  from  William's  overlord,  Baldwin 
de  Lisle;  ®  when  William  was  summoned  to  the  royal  army  at 
Oxford  in  March  1264  he  occurs  in  the  list  of  knights  within  a  few 
names  of  Robert  de  la  Mare.''  Richard  de  la  Lee,  like  William  de 
lisle,  was  a  member  of  Phillip  Basset's  household;  for  in  July  1260 
William  and  Richard,  at  Basset's  instance,  mainperned  for  another 
member  of  the  household  who  was  in  Winchester  gaol  on  a  charge 

*  J",  p.  221.  'J",  p.  194;  J.I.  1/778,  m.  63d.  'i",  p.  195. 
*C.P.  25(1),  251/17,  no.  5;  K.B.  26/141,  m.  7;  /142,  m.  2.          •  K.B.  26/164. 

*  Bench  plea  rolls  for  Mich.  1258,  Trinity  1260,  Easter  1262:  K.B.  i6/x6o,  m.  45; 
/aao,  m.  6d;  /166,  m.  3;.  ^  Od,  Chs%  Ralls,  1261-1264,  p.  581. 
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of  trespass  of  venison.^  There  are,  therefore,  many  possible  ways 
whereby  Robert  Gurpenter  can  have  known  about  this  action  and 
obtained  a  copy  of  the  writ. 

The  three  pieces  of  evidence  which  have  been  supposed  to  show 
that  Robert  was  Thurkelby's  clerk  thus  fit  into  place,  with  so  much 
else  in  his  book,  as  evidence  only  of  his  activity  as  a  freeholder  of 
the  West  Medina  and  of  his  connexions  with  William  de  Lisle. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  civil  and  crown  pleas  of  the  Isle  from 
the  Hampshire  eyre  of  1256  which  concern  Robert  or  his  fiunily; 
following  the  customary  practice  in  Hampshire  eyres,  the  Isle  pleas 
were  taken  at  Southampton  towards  the  close  of  the  eyre,  in  the 
middle  of  February.  The  first  action  is  a  plea  of  novel  disseisin 
brought  by  Roger  Horri  and  his  wife  Hawys  against  Hawys  who 
was  the  wife  of  Robert  le  Qiarpenter,  Nigel  de  Standen  and  his 
wife  Dulda,  and  Sdencia,  daughter  of  Hawys.*  The  tenement  in 
dispute  is  a  messuage  and  eighteen  acres  at  Whitwell,  some  five 
miles  south-west  of  Shorwell.  Nigel,  who  pleaded  for  the  de- 
fendants, began  with  the  exception  to  the  writ  that  he  had  no  wife 
named  Dulda  but  only  one  named  Maud.  However,  he  went  on 
to  plead  to  the  writ,  probably  because  he  knew  he  had  an  excellent 
case,  for  his  plea  was  confirmed  by  the  jury  in  much  the  same  terms 
as  he  had  narrated.  Hawys  Horri  had  been  a  widow  and  in  her 
widowhood  she  had  enfeoffed  Maud  and  Sdenda;  upon  her 
marriage,  Roger  Horri  and  she  had  confirmed  the  enfeolfinent,  to 
Maud,  Nigd,  and  Scienda.  Judgment  was  accordingly  given  for 
the  defendants  and  the  plaintiffs  were  put  in  mercy.  The  second 
action  is  another  plea  of  novel  disseisin  brought  by  Robert  le 
Qiarpenter  against  Nigel  de  Standen  and  his  wife  Maud.*  There 
is  no  detailed  narration,  merely  a  bare  plea  by  Robert  and  a  bare 
verdict  by  the  jury  that  he  was  disseised;  so  judgment  was  given 
for  Robert.  The  tenement  in  dispute  was  half  a  curtilage  and  ten 
acres  at  *  Sord  \  which  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  Shorwell.* 
Then  in  the  crown  pleas  of  the  West  Medina  a  woman  with  the 
uncommon  name  of  Phina,  who  is  described  as  the  wife  of  Robert 
le  Girpenter,  appeals  Roger  Hurri  of  beating  her  and  causing  her 
to  miscarry  a  baby.*  Phina  did  not  prosecute  her  appeal,  for  the 
jurors  say  that  at  that  moment  she  lay  in  childbirth.  Roger  denied 
the  charge  and  was  acquitted.  No  action  was  taken  against  Phina. 
But  at  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  membrane,  imrelated  to  any  plea, 
there  is  a  note  that  Robert  le  Gurpenter  is  in  mercy  for  an  offence.* 

*  Col,  Clost  Rolis,  12/^-1261,  p.  78. 

*J.I.  1/778,  m.  22.  Standen  house  is  in  Arreton,  some  fiye  miles  north-east 
of  Shorwell;  Great  and  Little  Standen  lie  a  mile  farther  away. 

*  Ihul.  m.  23d. 

*  In  a  crown  plea,  i^u/.  m.  56,  a  place  name  was  written  S&oJdt  and  corrected  by 
the  derk  who  seems  to  have  prepared  the  amercements  roll  to  SbonmU\ 

•I»i/.m.57.  •iW^.m.  56d. 
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Such  laconic  and  unexplained  notes  ate  often  entered  at  the  bottom 
of  membtanes  both  of  crown  and  dvil  pleas.  Robert's  offence  may 
have  been  an  error  or  omission  on  his  part  as  a  juror;  or  it  may  have 
been  for  what,  in  technical  terms,  was  his  wife's  false  appeal. 
Although  the  appeal  was  unsuccessful  there  seems  plainly  to  have 
been  ill  feeling  between  the  Horri  or  Hurri  funily  and  Robert's 
family,  possibly  arising  from  the  disputed  estate  at  Whitwell. 

llie  details  in  these  pleas  enable  us  to  suggest  some  revisions  in 
Mr.  Denholm  Yoimg's  pedigree  of  the  family  and  to  notice  some 
examples  of  a  latterday  snobbery  in  the  family  that  seems  to  have 
called  itself  *  de  Hareslade '  under  Edward  I  but  in  1256  was  simply 
*  le  Girpenter '.  In  the  Annals  of  Robert's  book,  under  1253  we 
find  that  R  di  HaresloiT  semor  died  on  50  January  and  under  1268 
that  Hauys  uxor  R  de  Hareslad*  died  on  17  November.^  In  each  case 
di  Hareslad*  has  been  written  over  an  erasure.  If  we  turn  to  the 
Gdendar,  at  the  beginning  of  Robert's  book,  we  find  under  30 
January  that  Robert  Hares^  died  in  1253:  Hare/  has  been  written 
over  an  erasure.'  But  the  entry  against  17  November  is  simply 
Obiit  H.  Carpenter.^  H.  Carpenter  is  thus  an  alias  for  Htmys  wife  of 
Robert  de  Hareslad\  We  are  entitled  to  assume  that  at  some  time 
in  the  later  thirteenth  century  a  member  of  the  &mily,  possibly  our 
Robert  himself  in  old  age,  possibly  his  son,  went  through  Gdendar 
and  Annals  erasing  Carpenter  and  inserting  de  Hares  Josh;  but  he 
forgot  to  do  so  with  this  entry  of  the  death  of  Hawys  in  the  Gdendar 
under  17  November.  Mr.  Denholm  Yoimg  assumed  that  this 
Hawys  was  our  Robert's  wife.  But  we  have  seen  from  the  pleas 
of  1256  that  a  widowed  Hawys  was  then  alive  whose  husband  had 
been  a  Robert  le  Gurpenter,  whereas  our  Robert's  wife  seems  then 
to  have  been  Phina.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  Hawys  of  the  Calendar  and  Annals  is  Robert's  mother. 
The  following  is  a  suggested  correction  of  the  first  two  generations 
of  the  pedigree : 

Robert  Ic  Girpenter  I  *  =  Hawise,  living  Feb.  1256, 
died  30  Jan.  1253  I    died  17  Nov.  1268  • 


?  ?  ? 

Phina  =  Robert  le  Girpenter  II '  Scienda  ^    Maud  =  Nigel  de  Standon 

living  Feb.      born  24  Apr.  1230  living  1256  both  living  1256  * 

1256*  died  19  June  1280 

It  must  have  been  on  his  father's  death  in  1253  ^^  Robert,  in 
his  twenty-third  year,  began  to  assume  those  public  responsibilities 
which  the  head  of  his  family  was  bound  to  discharge.    Among  such 

^«f,  p.  251.  *^,  p.  I.  *  St  p.  II,  ^^,  pp.  1, 251. 

*  ^»  pp.  II,  251;  J.1. 1/778,  m.  22.  •  J.1. 1/778,  m.  57.        '*f>  pp«  6,  252. 

*  JJ.  1/778,  m.  22.  *  J.I.  1/778,  m.  22;  cf.  iM.  m.  23d. 
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obligations  must  have  been  attendance  at  William  de  lisle's 
sdgnorial  court,  a  share  in  the  work  of  the  West  Medina  himdred 
court  (including  service  as  one  of  its  representatives  before  royal 
justices),  and,  possibly,  service  in  Isle  of  Wight  assize  and  jury  cases. 
There  were  several  thousands  of  men  in  England  like  Robert,  who 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  a£Eurs  of  their  himdred,  free  manor  or 
borough  and  represented  it  before  royal  justices.  Many  were 
knights  or  men  possessing  the  property  qualification  for  knight- 
hood; of  Robert's  fellow  jurymen  in  1256  Adam  de  Bamevill, 
Adam  de  Compton,  Adam  de  Gotten  and  Jordan  de  Kingston  seem 
to  have  been  of  such  rank.  The  majority  were  freeholders  of 
substance,  some  richer  and  perhaps  more  accomplished  than  Robert 
while  many,  especially  in  the  smaller  hundreds  and  free  manors  of 
southern  England,  had  no  greater  advantages  than  his.  Not  all 
were  lettered;  few  may  have  shared  Robert's  acquisitive  curiosity. 
But  they  all  had  the  same  round  of  public  responsibilities  to  dis- 
charge; they  needed  to  know  the  sort  of  things  that  were  in  the 
tracts  and  other  matter  of  Robert's  book.  Some  of  the  tracts  are 
old  enough  for  it  to  be  possible  that  Robert  inherited  copies  of  them 
from  his  father.  Then,  in  the  early  years  of  his  own  public  re- 
sponsibilities, Robert  seems  to  have  collected  anything  relevant  that 
he  came  across  in  his  discharge  of  those  responsibilities :  the  articles 
of  the  fiscal  eyre  of  125  5,  the  articles  of  the  eyre  ad  omnia  pUuita  of 
1256,  the  accoimts  of  Shorwell  and  Merewell  manors,  various  writs, 
and  the  provisions  of  Oxford  and  Westminster  which  represented 
a  definition  of  law  without  parallel  since  Magna  Carta.  The 
resulting  book  seems  to  be  unique  now.  In  Robert's  day,  however, 
there  must  have  been  many  such  compilations.  The  legislation  of 
parliaments  and  changes  in  judicial  procedure  would  make  them 
largely  obsolete  by  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Robert's  book  would  have  been  of  little  use  to  either  the  pro- 
fessional lawyer  or  the  *  sisoure ',  the  man  who  made  money  out 
of  his  jury  obligations,  in  Langland's  day.  For  it  is  a  typical 
collection  of  a  mid-thirteenth  century  hundred  juror  and  it  is  as 
such,  and  not  as  the  work  of  a  justice's  clerk,  that  its  materials 
should  be  considered;  even  if  Robert  Gurpenter's  service  with  a 
household  knight  of  a  justiciar  of  England  and  his  probable  acquaint- 
ance with  a  Bench  justice  who  lived  in  his  district  gave  him  ex- 
ceptional opportunities. 

C.  A.  F.  Meekings 
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A  Fourteenth-Century  Chronicle  from  the  Grey  Friars 

at  Lynn 

All  that  remains  today  of  the  Grey  Friars*  house  at  Lynn  is  the 
fine  late  fourteenth-century  tower;  the  only  manuscript  from  their 
library  is  a  book  of  sermons,  preached  early  in  the  fifteenth  century 
by  Friar  Nicholas  Philipps  in  East  Anglia  and  written  down  by  him 
at  Lynn  (and  elsewhere).*  To  these  may  now  be  added  two  pages 
of  a  chronicle  in  the  form  of  tabular  annals  for  the  years  1349, 
1360-77,  written  apparently  between  those  dates  on  folios  19-20 
of  a  mid-fourteenth-century  commonplace  book,  now  British 
Museum  Additional  MS.  47214. 

The  volume  has  forty-eight  paper  leaves*  measuring  about 
I  i-l  in.  X  7^  in.,  arranged  in  three  gatherings  (at  least  one  gathering 
is  missing  ^er  the  first).  The  back  cover  of  the  original  binding 
of  soft  white  leather  on  sheets  of  stiflF  vellum  remains.  Possibly 
the  book  was  still  in  the  hands  of  Grey  Friars  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century;  a  hand  of  about  1400  has  inscribed  on  folio  48, 
Mste  quatemus  est  fratris  lohannis  Medilton  de  dono  fratris 
Nicholai  Fakynham  magistri '.  A  late  sixteenth-century  hand  has 
added  below  'vide  Johannem  Baleum  de  Nicholao  Fackenhamo 
cent.  7*  fol.  530  *.  The  reference  is  to  the  second  edition  of  Bale's 
Gitalogue  (1557)  which  describes  Nicholas  Fakenham  of  Norfolk 
as  professor  and  doctor  of  Oxford  and  provincial  minister  of  the 
Franciscans  in  England  i395-?i4oi.  He  died  in  1407.  The 
sixteenth-century  annotator's  identification  of  the  inscription  may 
be  right,  but  Fakenham  is  a  common  East  Anglian  name.* 

The  whole  volume,  except  for  the  Grey  Friar's  annals,  is  written 
by  one  scribe  in  a  mid-fourteenth-century  charter  hand.  The 
contents  are  a  miscellany  of  legal  and  historical  pieces.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  who  the  scribe  was,  or  where  he  was  writing,  but 
there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  it  was  somewhere  in  East  Anglia. 
He  begins,  folios  2^-17,  with  annals  from  the  Incarnation  to  15 14. 
To  1295  these  annals  are  brief  extracts  (usually  one  line  long)  from 
a  chronicle  compiled  at  Bury  St.  Edmimds,*  which  was    popular 

1  Bodley  MS.  Lat.  Th.  D.  i,  described  by  A.  G.  Little,  "Franciscan  ?ap€rs^  UsU  and 
Docwmnts  (1943),  pp.  244-5.  ^or  the  house  of  the  Grey  Friars  at  Lynn  see  A.  R. 
Martin,  Franciscan  Arcbittcturt  in  England  (1957),  pp.  101-5. 

*  The  water  mark  of  the  first  gathering  is  a  T  and  of  the  second  and  third  an  eagle; 
cf,  C.  M.  Briquet,  Lts  FiHgranes,  no.  9089  (Palermo  1361)  and  no.  77  (Longwy,  Udine 
and  Pisa,  mid-fourteenth  century)  respectively. 

*  For  Nicholas  Fakenham  see  A.  G.  Little,  op.  at,  p.  198,  and  ibid,  Grty  Friars  in 
Oxford  (1892),  pp.  252-5.  There  was  a  prosperous  family  of  Fakenhams  in  Lynn; 
H.  Ingleby,  Red  Repsfer  of  King*s  Lpm  (19x9  &c.),  i.  155-6. 

*  For  the  Bury  chronicle  see  V.  H.  Galbtaith,  anti  Iviii.  5  x-78. 
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in  East  Anglia  but  not  elsewhere.  The  extract  has  a  few  unim- 
portant additions  to  the  Bury  chronicle;  one,  under  672,  is  a 
synopsis  of  the  history  of  the  abbey  of  Ely.  On  folios  20^-21^  are 
lists  of  the  kings  of  the  Heptarchy  including  notes  on  East  Anglian 
kings  and  saints.  Qiief  justice  Thomas  Weyland,  a  Norfolk  man 
and  great  landowner  in  East  Anglia,  is  mentioned  in  the  annals 
under  1289,  ^  obsessio  fratrum  minorum  apud  Babbewelle  pro 
Thoma  Weiland  \  and  he  appears  again  in  the  last  item  of  the 
volume  (fos.  45-7^)  among  the  French  civilians  and  canonists  who 
in  1292  advised  Edward  I  on  the  law  of  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Scotland.^  The  house  of  the  Grey  Friars  at  Bab  well,  Suffolk,  is 
also  mentioned  imder  1259,  'fratres  minores  post  venenmt  apud 
sanctum  Edmundum  et  expulsi  erant  extra  villam,  propter  privileg- 
ium  ecclesie  sancd  Edmundi  usque  Babbewelle '.'  The  annals 
quoted  above  for  1289  and  1259  are  both  lifted  from  the  Bury 
chronicle,  but  the  name  itself,  Ekibwell,  is  an  addition.  There  is 
not  enough  evidence,  however,  to  conclude  that  the  commonplace 
book  was  compiled  for  the  Grey  Friars.  The  contents  suggest 
rather  that  it  was  compiled  for  some  East  Anglian  lawyer  who  took 
an  interest  in  Scottish  affairs.  Its  principal  contents,  excluding  the 
items  already  noticed,  are:  a  list  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  844-1285 
(fo.  22^,  Boniface  VIII's  letter  to  Edward  I,  1299,  about  the 
imprisonment  of  Scottish  ecclesiastics,'  and  notes  for  Edward's 
answer,  1304,*  the  version  of  the  coronation  service  used  at  Edward 
n*s  coronation  *^fos.  24^,  25),  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  laws, 
incomplete  at  the  beginning  (fos.  26-44),  the  reissue  of  King  John's 
charter,  13  January  121 5,  granting  freedom  of  election  to  the 
churches  •  and  his  letters  patent,  121 3,  revoking  *  ut  legatio  * '  (fos. 

^  The  lawyers'  opinions  are  printed  from  a  later  text  (mid-fifteenth  century)  in 
Johannis  de  Fordun,  Scoticbronkon  cum  sttppUmtntis  ac  conthmatione  Wedttri  Birpem,  ed. 
W.  Goodall  (1759),  IL  139-45*  Edward's  consultation  and  the  opinions  have  received 
little  attention  from  historians.  F.  Michel,  Lts  Emssaif  in  Frafiee,  Lts  Frtaifms  en 
&oss$  (1862),  i.  41-2,  dates  Edward's  consultation  with  the  lawyers  1286.  But 
probably  it  took  place  during  the  adjournment  of  the  proceedings  at  Norham  in  1292; 
Foedera,  i.  777,  records  that  at  that  time  Edward  '  per  sollempnes  nuncios  de  consUio 
suo,  super  facto  illo,  diversarum  regionum  consulet  sapientes  '.  One  of  the  lawyers 
who  gave  an  opinion  was  master  Giles  Lambert,  described  as  '  decanus '  of  Tours; 
he  was  dean  1 290-1513;  E.  R.  Vaucelle,  'La  Coll^giale  de  Saint-Martin  de  Tours, 
397-1328,  in  BuUtHn  it  Mimoir$s  d»  la  SociM  Arcbiohg^m  d$  Tottraim:  Mimoins^  no.  46 

(1907).  P-  441. 

*  A  late  medieval  hand  has  written  in  the  margin  by  these  entries  '  nota  pro  inhabi- 

tacione  fratrum  Babwell ',  and  '  obsessio  pro  Weylond  '. 

*  Feedira,  i.  907-8. 

*  Ibid,  i.  932,  933.  Cf.  Rishanger,  Cbronica  tt  Amiaks,  ed  H.  T.  Riley  (Rolls  Series), 
pp.  208-10. 

*  The  ordo  printed  by  L.  G.  W.  Legg,  Eng/isb  Cortmation  Ruords  (1901),  pp.  83-1 12, 
reference  O  in  the  footnotes.  The  text  in  Add.  MS.  47214  agrees  closely  with  that  in 
Harley  MS.  2901,  for  which  see  H.  G.  Richardson  in  Bm//.  Ifist.  Hist,  Rtseareb  (1938-9), 
xvi.  lo-ii. 

*  Stahdts  of  tb$  Ktalm,  i.  5. 

"*  T.  D.  Hardy,  B^ttdi  Litttrarwu  PafwHum  (1835),  i.  100. 
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44^,  45),  and  the  form  of  homage  made  by  Edward  I  to  Philip  IV 
in  1294^  (fo.  45). 

When  the  scdbe  had  written  the  annals  from  the  Incarnation  to 
13 14  on  folios  2^-17,  he  tabulated  the  next  three  leaves  (fos.  17^-20) 
for  the  annals  from  1316-77;  he  wrote  the  year  date  in  Roman 
numerals  and  the  Dominical  letter  in  the  left  hand  margin,  leaving 
a  space  for  the  annal  before  writing  the  next  year  date.  There  are 
ten  years  on  each  page.  The  general  appearance  is  like  that  of  a 
modem  diary.  The  scribe  then  copied  in  neatly  annals  for  the 
years  1340,  1345-1348,  1356,  1357,  and  1360.  His  entry  for  1345, 
about  the  murder  of  the  abbot  of  Combe,  contains  information  not 
found  elsewhere. 

The  remaining  spaces  were  used  by  the  Grey  Friar  of  Lynn.  He 
wrote  in  annals  for  the  years  1346,  1361-70,  and  1373-7.  Th^ 
annals  themselves  provide  the  evidence  of  authorship.  Four 
entries  suggest  that  they  were  written  by  a  Grey  Friar  (those  for 
1349,  1362,  1366,  and  1375)  as  they  contain  references  to  the  Fran- 
ciscans. An  entry  imder  1364  suggests  that  the  friar  belonged  to 
the  Grey  Friars'  house  at  Lynn;  it  notes  that  *post  complein 
dictum  in  choro  quasi  usque  ad  mediam  noctem  erat  fulmen  horri- 
bile  quasi  continuum  et  grando  Lenn '.  Events  at  L3^nn  are  also 
mentioned  imder  1363,  1374,  and  1377. 

It  is  well  known  that  most  medieval  religious  houses  kept 
chronicles  as  part  of  their  archives.  The  grand  chronicles,  such  as 
those  of  St.  Albans,  have  survived,  partly  because  more  than  one 
copy  was  made.  But  many  less  important  works  have  disappeared. 
This  Grey  Friar's  chronicle  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  few  survivors. 
It  represents  the  humble  attempt  of  a  small  house  to  write  history 
and  may  be  compared  with  the  short  chronicle  of  Butley  priory  in 
Suffolk  *  and  that  of  the  Grey  Friars  of  London.'  The  page  format, 
the  arrangement  of  spaces  headed  by  the  year  date  for  the  insertion 
of  annals,  also  occvirs  in  the  mid-thirteenth-century  annals  of  St. 
Augustine's  Canterbury  (the  scribe  tabulated  annals  from  the 
Incarnation  to  1300  and  made  entries  to  1234),^  and  in  the  late 
thirteenth-century  annals  of  Hickling  in  Norfolk  (the  scribe  tabu- 
lated annals  from  the  Incarnation  to  1532,  made  entries  to  1294  and 
other  scribes  added  more  entries  later).*  The  Winchester  chronicler 
advocated  composing  a  chronicle  year  by  year  on  a  schedule  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  volume  and  copying  the  annal  in  neatly  at  the  end 
of  the  year.*    But  here  was  another  way  of  writing  a  chronicle. 

^  Foedtra,  i.  807. 

*  Rgpsfer  or  Cbnmck  ofButky  Priory,  Suffolk^  ijto-ij)j,  ed.  A.  G.  Dickens  (1951). 

*  Mmmmenta  Franciscana^  ed.  R.  Hewlett  (Rolls  Series),  ii.  143-260. 

*  Cotton  MS.  Julius  D  11,  fos.  5-21.  *  Egefton  MS.  5142,  fos.  83^-104^. 

*  Cotton  MS.  Vespasian  E  iv,  fo.  153,  printed  from  a  derivative  text  (see  N.  Denholm 
Young,  tma,  xlix.  85-93)  ^  Atmaks  Monastid,  ed.  H.  R.  Luard  (Rolls  Series),  iv. 

355. 
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The  Grey  Friar  of  Lynn  writes  bad  Latin  in  a  cramped  charter 
hand.  His  Latin  shows  the  influence  of  the  vernacular  (for  example, 
complein  for  compktorium  under  1364  and  prindssa  for  principissa 
under  1365).  Only  once,  imder  1373,  does  he  associate  cause  with 
effect.  But  his  chronicle  gains  value  from  its  very  unpretentious- 
ness.  The  chronicler  was  not  tidily  copying  written  sources. 
From  1 361  it  is  fairly  certain  that  he  was  writing  more  or  less 
contemporarily  with  the  events  described.  The  shade  of  ink  and 
width  of  pen  strokes  varies  from  annal  to  annal.  The  entry  for 
1364  got  so  long  that  it  spilt  over  into  the  space  for  1365,  which 
annal  is  longer  still  and  almost  crowds  out  that  for  1366.  The 
author  seems  to  have  obtained  much  of  his  news  as  an  eye-witness 
and  listener:  under  1365  he  says  *hec  et  alia  multa  retulit  qui 
interfuit  *,  and  ends  the  annal  for  1375  with  *  ut  dicebatur  a  multis  *. 
He  is  more  than  a  parochial  antiquary.  He  mentions  his  own  house 
only  once  and  makes  a  bold  attempt  at  a  general  history;  he  notes 
events  of  national  importance  and  does  not  ignore  the  European 
scene.  He  must  have  profited  from  being  at  Lynn,  a  busy  market 
place  and  port.  He  adds  a  number  of  facts  to  our  knowledge, 
particularly  of  East  Anglian  history.  He  is  apparently  the  only 
authority  for  the  removal  and  reburial  of  Elizabeth  Uffbrd*s  body 
in  1362,  for  the  fires  at  the  Austin  canons',  Orford,  and  in  the 
tolbooth  and  Carmelite  convent,  Lynn,  under  1363,  for  the  cele- 
brations on  the  occasion  of  Princess  Joan's  purification  in  1365, 
for  the  flood  and  high  price  of  water  at  Lynn  in  1374,  for  the 
information  about  the  Franciscans  in  1375  and  for  the  interdict  on 
Lynn  in  1377. 

Antonia  Gransden. 

British  Museum  Additional  MS.  47214. 

fo.  18^.  1340 

In  ^  festo  nativitatis  beati  lohannis  Baptiste,*  statim  post  horam  nonam, 
fuit  helium  navale  in  Swyna  Flandrie  inter  regem  Anglic  [Edwardum] 
tercium  a  conquestu  et  navigium  regis  Francie,  ubi  Deo  opitulante  rex 

Anglie  triumphavit  et  cepit  circiter  vui  naves,  defensoribus  et  guber- 
natoribus  carundem  submersis  et  occisis. 

1345 

Duo  albi  monachi  de  monasterio  de  Koumbe  '  pro  morte  eorum  abbatis 
capti,  et  per  aliquod  tempus  in  prisona  de  Warwyk'  detenti,  demum  die 
sancti  Laurendi  *  apud  Rokeby  per  Justiciaries  domini  regis  E[dwardi] 

^  Punctuation,  the  use  of  capitals,  ti,  v,  i,j,  are  the  editor's.  The  years  are  written 
in  Arabic  instead  of  Roman  numerals  and  the  dominical  letters  omitted. 

*  24  June.  '  Combe,  co.  Warwick,  Cistercian  abbey. 

*  10  August,  at  Rugby.  For  this  murder,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  the  other 
chroniclers,  see  CaJ,  Pat,  Rolls,  jj4J'-jj4/,  pp.  573,  580,  and  CaJ.  of  Inqmsitiotu^  Mise, 
II.  483. 
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terdi,  anno  regni  sui  zix®,  de  morte  et  prodicione  eorum  patris  arrainiad 
et  coram  eis  caucius  convicti,  privilegio  clerical!  non  obstante,  tanquam 
proditores  eodem  die  tracti  fiierunt  et  suspensi. 

1346 

Bellum  apud  Cressy  in  Picardia  inter  Edwardum  regem  Anglie  terdum 
a  conquestu  et  Philippum  de  Valoys  regem  Francie,  ubi  ex  parte  dicti 
regis  Frande  cedderunt  rex  Boemie,  diix  Lothoringie,  comites  de 
Flandrie,  de  Alasonn,  de  Bloys,  de  Alba  Maria,  de  Bello  Monte,  de 
Harecourt  cum  duobus  filiis  et  plures  alii  tam  de  Franda  quam 
Alemannia;  ^  et  dominus  rex  Frande  cum  filio  regis  Boemie  fiigit.'  Et 
dto  post  rex  Anglie  incepit  eodem  anno  obsidionem  de  Caleys.  Eodem 
anno  David  rex  Scode  captas  est. 

»347 

Villa  de  Gdeys  fere  per  unum  annum  per  Edwardum  regem  Anglie 
terdum  post  conquestum  obsessa,  et  demum  fame  subacta,  iiii^  die 
August!  eo  anno  per  diem  sabbad  ddem  regi  cum  castro  reddita  fuit 
capitaneo,  et  omnibus  aliis  in  eisdem  existendbus  in  gratia  domini  Regis 
de  vita  et  membris,  bonis  et  catallis  se  ponendbus. 

fo.  19.  1348 

Isto  anno  apud  Mdcoumbe  in  comitatu  Dorsate  parum  ante  festum  nat' 
sancd  lohannis  Bapdste,'  due  scaphe,  quarum  una  erat  de  Bristollia, 
applicuerunt,  in  quibus  naute  de  Vasconia  venientes  quadam  inaudita 
pestilenda  epldemia  nominata  infecti,  homines  illius  ville  de  Mdcoumbe 
primo  in  Anglia  infidebant,  ubi  incole  morbo  illius  pestilende  trium 
dierum  ad  plus  infirmad  in  vigilia  sancd  lohannis  Bapdste  primo  inde 
ibi  mori  ceperunt. 

1349 

Isto  anno  drca  pascha  vel  modicum  ante  incepit  pestilenda  in  custodia  * 
Gmtebrigiense  et  duravit  per  totam  estatem. 

1356 

Bellum  iuxta  Pictaviam  inter  lohannem  regem  Frande  et  Edwardum 
primogenitum  regis  Anglie  prindpem  Wallie,  ubi  dictus  rex  succubuit 
et  captus  est  cum  filio  Philippo  et  multis  comidbus  et  dominis  Frande 

^  This  list  is  inaccurate  and  incomplete. 

'  The  flight  of  Philip  with  the  son  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  Charles  IV  of  Luxem- 
bourg, is  mentioned  by  the  continuator  of  Murimuth;  Cbromca  AJat  Murimutb  it 
Roberfi  dt  Apesbury,  ed.  E.  M.  Thompson  (Rolls  Series),  p.  247.  Froissart,  Cbnmiqms^ 
ed.  S.  Luce  (Soc.  de  I'Hist.  de  France),  iii.  179,  says  of  Charles,  '  il  s'en  parti:  je  ne 
sgai  pas  quel  chemin  il  prist ',  and  states  that  Philip  fled  with  Jean  de  Hainault  and 
others  to  Labroye  and  on  to  Paris  (ib.  ni.  Ivii,  and  184).  hu  Vrayes  Cbromqms  di 
Misnrt  Jtban  It  Bel,  ed.  M.  L.  Polain,  ii.  89,  also  mentions  his  flight  with  Jean  de 
Hainault. 

*  The  authorides  give  various  dates.  Malvern,  PofycbnmUon,  ed.  R.  Lumby  (Rolls 
Series),  viii.  555,  gives  about  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

*  Custodia;  an  administradve  division  of  the  Franciscan  province;  thatofOunbridge 
covered  East  Anglia.  Easter  was  on  12  April;  A.  Jessop  states  that  the  plague 
entered  East  An£^  in  March;  '  Black  Death  in  East  An^ '  in  Tbt  Comity  of  tbo 
Friars  (1890),  pp.  208-9. 
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vjlO  die  Septembiisy  .  .  primogenito  filio  suo  Dolphlno  cum  ade  sua 
a  prelio  fiigiente. 

1357 

Bdwardus  princeps  Wallie,  regis  Edwardi  terdi  a  conquestu  primo- 
genitus,  de  Vasconia  in  Angliam  rediit  et  xi  die  mensis  Maii  per  diem 
iovis  ^  apud  Plummouth  prospere  appiicuit,  lohannem  regem  Frande, 
Philippum  filium  suum  et  quosdam  alios  in  belio  iuxta  Pictaviam  captos 
de  Burdegale  secum  ducens.  Eodem  anno  drca  festum  nat'  sancti 
iohamiis  duo  cardinales  in  Angliam  venerunt  pro  pace  inter  regna  Frande 
et  Anglie  reformanda.'  Eodem  anno  mense  Septembris  David  de  Brus 
rex  Scode  a  custodia  regis  Anglie  liberatus  fuit,  certis  obsidibus  pro 
reden^tio[n]e  sua  in  Angliam  missis.' 

fo.  19^.  1360 

Isto  anno  incepit  pestilenda  apud  London'  iam  drca  festum  sancti 
Michaelis*  ubi  primo  infantes  in  magno  numero  delevit ;  et  post  pascham^ 
prozimam  sequens  (sit)  homines  et  mulieres  in  maxima  multitudine 
decesserunt. 

1361 

Isto  anno  fuit  pestilenda  in  partibus  australibus  Anglie  maxime  et  mors 
puerorum  et  iuvenum  et  divitum;  hec  tamen  pestilenda  fuit  multo  minor 
quam  precedens  (su)  anno  i5™<>.*  Eodem  anno  secundum  cursum 
ecdesie  Anglicane  18  Kal.  Februarii^  et  sequente  nocte  fuit  ventus 
vehemens  qui  campanilia  et  ecdesias  et  domos  destruxit  et  discooperuit 
et  arbores  evertit. 

136a 

Isto  anno  in  die  sanctorum  Gervasii  et  Prothasii'  fuit  corpus  domine 
Elizabeth  uxoris  domini  Thome  Ufibrd  heredis*  et  filii  comitis  Sufiblchie,^® 
exhumatum  apud  Gunpese  ^^  et  deportatum  ad  fratres  minores  Gipp'  ^ 

^  This  date  is  wrong;  Edwaid  amyed  on  5  May;  Cbronicm  Angfiat  (RoUs  Sedes), 
ed.  E.  M.  Thompson^  p.  57.  He  left  Bordeaux  on  11  April;  Gramks  Cbnmiqms,  ed. 
R.  Delacbenal  (Soc.  de  I'Hkt.  de  France),  i.  no. 

'  Nicholas  Cappochi,  cafdinal-priest  of  St.  Vitalis ;  Talleyrand  of  Perigord,  cardinal- 
bishop  of  Albano. 

'  David  Bruce  was  released  on  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Berwick,  3  October 
1357;  Fcidfra,  iii.  372-3. 

^  This  appfoximate  date,  about  29  September,  is  roughly  six  months  earlier  than 
that  given  by  the  other  authorities. 

'  5  April  1361.  *  Thirteen  years  previously,  i,e,  1348. 

*  15  January  1362.  *  19  June. 

*  The  description  of  Thomas  as  '  heir '  may  mean  that  this  annal  was  written  after 
1366,  as  Thomas,  the  second  son  (d.?  1368),  had  an  elder  brother  Robert  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  alive  in  1366;  there  is,  however,  so  little  evidence  about  the 
date  of  Robert's  death  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  Thomas  became  heir:  G.  E.  C. 
ComphU  Pan^,  xii.  432. 

*•  Robert;  xst  earl  of  Suffolk,  1337-69. 

^^  Gunpsey  Ash,  Suffolk;  the  Uffotds  were  patrons  of  the  house  of  Austin 
canonesses  there;  R.  E.  Chester  Waters,  Gemaloffcal  Mtmoirs  of  the  Extinct  Family  of 
Cbtstir  ofChicbtUy  (1878),  i.  325. 

^  Ipswich.  That  this  was  Elizabeth's  burial  place  is  confirmed  by  J.  Weever, 
Fmural  Momamnts  (1767),  p.  487;  the  story  of  her  reburial  does  not  seem  to  survive 
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ac  sepultum  coram  magno  altari  in  choro;  quod  iacuerat  apud  Campese 
plus  quam  per  24  ebdomadas  in  terra;  discussa  enim  veritate  quomodo 
corpus  suum  legaverat  sepeliendum  in  loco  fratrum  predicto,  comes,  qui 
erat  homo  bone  consciencie,  permisit  corpus  levari  per  fratres. 

1363 

Isto  anno  in  vigilia  transladonis  sancti  Thome  Guituariensis  archiepiscopi,^ 
in  nocte  quando  fratres  fuerunt  in  matutinis,  fuit  fidmen  tam  horribile 
quod  combussit  ecclesiam  et  chorum  Girmelitarum  Lenn'  et  tolbothe  in 
eadem  villa  eodem  tempore;  et  anno  proximato  {sic)  precedente  combussit 
fulmen  locum  fratrum  Augustinensium  apud  Orforde  et  consimili 
tempore  anni.  Isto  etiam  anno  fiiit  magnum  gelu  incipiens  in  medio 
Decembris  et  durans  quasi  usque  ad  medium  401^®  proximato  {sic) 
sequentis. 

1364 

Isto  anno  obiit  lohannes  rex  Francie  London'  cito  post  pascha,  qui  ante 
captus  fiiit  in  bello  iuxta  Pictaviam  cum  filio  Philippo  et  multis  aHis 
nobilibus;  iste  vero  lohannes  predictus  post  captivitatem  rediit  ad 
Franciam  et  postea  reversus  ad  Anglicam,  London'  mortuus  est.  Item 
eodem  aimo  iv  Kalendas  Augusti,*  post  complein  •  dictum  in  choro,  quasi 
usque  ad  mediam  noctem,  erat  fulmen  horribUe  quasi  continuum  et 
grando  Lenn'  et  in  villis  quibusdam  ^  vidnis  marl,  tam  horribile  quod 
lapides  descenderunt  ad  qviantitatem  pomi,  et  alibi  multo  maiores,  ita 
quod  impetu  sui  decensus  terram  penetraverunt  ad  magnam  profundi- 
tatem  et  quasi  in  terra  se  occultaverunt,  et  blada  destruxerunt,  et  feras  et 
cuniculos,  aves  et  lepores  (destru)  *  interfecerunt. 

1365 

Isto  aimo  fecit  Edwardus,  primogenitus  regis  Anglie  et  princeps  Aquitanie 
et  Wallie,  in  quindena  pasche,  in  Aquitania  dvitate  Angilem,*  maximam 
sole[m]pnitatem  in  purificatione  princi[pi]sse  ^  post  partum  filii  sui 
primogeniti  nomine  Edwardi.  Ubi  fuenmt  vii«  et  vi  milites  et  154 
domine,  et  duravit  sole[m]pnitas  per  dies  10,  et  equi  ^  in  expensis  prindpis 

fuerunt  xvui  per  dictam  sole[m]pnitatem;  ubi  et  prind[pi]ssa  habuit 
de  camera  sua  24  milites  et  tot  dominas  in*  apparatu  solempni  pro 
hastiludiis,  tripudiis  et  aliis  solaciis  transitoriis;  pro  qua  sole[m]pnitate 
cera  empta  excessit  in  predo  iiii<^  libras  argenti.  Hec  et  alia  multa  retulit 
qui  interfiiit. 

1366 

Isto  aimo  in  parliamento  suo  celebrato  apud  Westmonasterium  post 
pascham  dominus  rex  cassavit  et  adnullavit  ^^  statutum  novum  editum 

*  Thursday,  6  July.  •  29  July.  •  gplem  in  manuscript. 

*  quibusdam  in  margin  with  tie-mark  in  manuscript.  *  Deleted  in  manuscript. 

*  Sunday,  27  April,  at  Angoultoie.  Cf,  Avesbury's  account  of  similar  fesrivities 
on  the  queen's  purification  after  the  birth  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock  in  1555 ;  Chronica 
Adae  Murimutb  tt  Raberti  de  Avtsbury^  ed.  E.  M.  Thompson  (Rolls  Series),  p.  422. 

'  pi  interlin.  in  a  later  hand  in  manuscript. 
'  eq  in  manuscript.    An  6cu. 

*  A  word  has  been  erased  and  crossed  out  in  manuscript. 
^*  statu  added  and  expunged  in  manuscript. 
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per  universitates  Ozoniensem  et  Guitebrigiensem  contra  fratres;  ^  de  hac 
materia  plenius  supra  anno  hi,^  Item  isto  anno  in  mense  Septembris 
frater  Marcus,  fratrum  minorum  generalis  minister,  factus  est  cardinalis 
et  alius  de  ordine  predicatorum.' 

1367 

Bellum  in  Hispania  iuxta  aquam  Na2ers,^  ubi  Edwardus  primogenitus 
regis  Angiie  vicit  bastardum  Hispanic  intrusorem*  et  legitimum* 
restituit  in  regnum,  captis  2  milibus  Valencium  et  plusquam  quinque 
milibus  occisis.  Hoc  factum  est  30  die  Aprilis.  Eodem  anno  statim  post 
pascham  Urbanus  V*'"  recessit  de  Avinione  cum  cardinalibus  transferens 
sedem  Viterbium. 

fo.  20.  1368 

Isto  anno  dominus  archiepiscopus  Guituariensis  factus  est  cardinalis. 

1369 

Hoc  anno  renovata  est  guerra  inter  Angliam  et  Franciam,  per  falsitatem 
quorundam  de  Francia,  qui  contra  concordiam  firmatam  invaserunt 
terras  regis  Angiie  in  partibus  transmarinis.  Item  pestilencia  magna 
fuit  magnatum  et  puerorum. 

1370 

Isto  anno  fuit  magna  caristia  bladi  per  totam  Angliam  et  maxime  in 
estate,  ita  quod  quarterium  frumenti  valuit  xx  solidos  et  in  quibusdam 
partibus  2  marcas.*^ 

1373 

Isto  anno  transfretavit  magnus  excercitus  contra  Francos,  videlicet  dux 
Lancastrie,  dux  Britannic,  comes  Sutfolch,  comes  Warwyc,'  et  alii 
comites  et  nobiles;  modicum  tamen  profecerunt,  quia  fame  magna  pars 
excercitus  interiit,  propter  defectum  capitaneorum,®  ut  dicebatur  a  multis.* 

^Oxford  University  passed  a  statute,  1365,  forbidding  the  friars  to  receive  into 
their  orders  those  who  had  not  yet  completed  their  eighteenth  year;  Statuta  Antiqua 
Vmversitatis  Oxoniensir,  ed.  S.  Gib«on  (193 1),  pp.  164-5.  Such  a  statute  for  Gunbridge 
University  has  not  survived.  The  Parliament  at  Westminster,  May  1366,  quashed 
the  Universities'  statute;  Rof.  Pari,  ii  290.  For  details  of  the  controversy  see  J.  R.  H. 
Moorman,  The  Grey  Friars  in  Cambridgi  (1952),  pp.  105  seq. 


a    a 


*  The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  obscure;   the  manuscript  reads  de  he  m  pleni' 

s  an  bl. 

*Mark  of  Viterbo,  minister  general  of  the  Friars  Minor,  1359-66,  cardinal-priest 
of  St.  Praxidius,  1366.    William  Sudre,  cardinal-priest  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  1366. 

*  Aquam  Naders ;  the  batde  of  Najera,  3  April  1367,  was  fought  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Najerilla. 

*  Henry  of  Trastamara.  *  Peter,  king  of  Castille. 

'  Wheat  was  3".  a  bushel  (24*.  a  quarter),  as  a  result  of  the  plague  and  floods  of  the 
preceding  year,  according  to  Cbronicon  Anglia  ed.  E.  M.  Tliompson  (Rolls  Series),  p.  65 ; 
the  Annals  of  Bermondsey  record,  *  vendebatur  busshellus  frumenti  Gdisiae  pro  iii". 
iv<*.  (26«.  8<*.  a  quarter),  luna  currente  per  iii';  Armales  Momutici,  ed.  H.  R.  Luard 
(Rolls  Series),  iii.  478. 

'  capit'  in  manuscript. 

*  For  contemporary  comments  on  John  of  Gaunt 's  inefficiency  see  Eahgium  . 
Hirtoriarum,  ed.  F.  S.  Haydon  (Rolls  Series),  iii.  336;  Walsingham,  Historia  Anglicana, 
ed.  H.  T.  Riley,  (Rolls  Series),  i.  316. 
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»374 

Isto  anno  30  die  mensis  Decembris  cirdo  ^  flante  formidine  fuit  fluxus 
maris  terribilis  Lenn',  cooperiens  pro  maiori  parte  magnum  forum 
ibidem,  terras  etiam  villarum  adiacendum  et  domos  intrans  et  submergens, 
naves  etiam  in  mari  ad  terram  per  magnam  distantiam  eievans  et  proidens, 
et  pecora  in  pascuis  submergens.  Et  dto  post  sequebatur  magnum  gelu 
durans  usque  ad  vigiliam  natalis  Domini.  Quo  tempore  fuit  magna 
penuria  aque  recentis  in  Lenn'  ita  quod  pipa  aque  recentis  quandoque  * 
vendebatur  pro  iid. 

1375 

Isto  anno  dominica  4*  quadragesime,'  que  fuit  *  in  octavis  annundatioms 
Virginis  gloriose,  tanta  ^  aquarum  inundada  Oxonie  in  conventu  predica- 
torum*  quod  populus  venit  ad  locum  fratrum  minorum'  et  ibidem 
frater  predicatorum  predicavit  sermonem  illorum  ad  populum  in  domo 
fratrum  minorum.  Item  in  eadem  quadragesima  fiiit  frater  Leonardus  ® 
generalis  minister  fratrum  minorum  in  Anglia  et  tenuit  condiium  suum 
cum  magistris  et  custodibus  Anglie  Bedefordie,  et  fiiit  ibi  tamen  per  3 
dies  et  statim  disponit  se  ad  recessum  de  Anglia;  dies  autem  convocadonis 
magistrorum  et  custodum  fuit  dominica  in  passione  Domini.* 

1377 

Hoc  anno  in  vigilia  sancti  Albani  ^®  obiit  rex  Anglie  Edwardus  3»*«  post 
conquestum,  anno  regni  sui  51,  sepultus  ad  quindenam  post  eodem  die, 
scilicet  die  dominica  ;^^  et  statim  post  (in  die  sanctorum  Quirid  et  lulitte^* 
coronatus  est  rex  Ricardus  filius  filii  supradicti  Edwardi  anno  etatis  sue 
I  inaojis  ly  Kalendas  Augusti^*  rex  Ricardus  coronatus,  filius  filii  supradicti 
Edwardi,  etatis  sue  anno  ii™o.  Item  eodem  anno  fuit  villa  Lenn' 
supposita  interdicto  a  5^  Idibus  lunii  ^^  usque  ad  vigiliam  sancti 
Laurencii  ^®  eiusdem  anni,  propter  violendam  factam  per  quosdam  fatuos 
eiusdem  ville  in  personam  domini  Henrid  de  Dispcnsariis  episcopi 
Norwyc*. 

*  Circius ;  a  violent  wind  (in  Roman  times  W.N.W.). 

*  '  va '  added  and  expunged  in  manuscript. 

*  I  April. 

*  '  illo  anno '  added  and  deleted  in  manuscript. 

*  '  fuit  '  added  and  deleted  in  manuscript. 

*  The  buildings  (1245)  of  the  Oxfotd  Dominicans  lay  close  by  the  Isis  outside  the 
south  gate  in  St.  Ebbes. 

^  The  Church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  Oxford,  stood  *  from  the  south  end  of  Paradise 
Place,  where  the  wall  juts  out  southwards  for  a  few  yards,  to  a  point  about  the  north 
end  of  King's  Terrace ',  A.  G.  Little,  Grey  Friars  in  Oxford^  P*  2$. 

*  Leonardus  Rossi  de  Gifibno,  minister  general  of  the  Friars  Minor  1373-8.  Gregory 
XI  in  1374  ordered  him  to  visit  Umbria  and  other  provinces  to  reform  observance 
of  the  rule;  Anakcta  Franeiscana^  vii.  349-50.  His  visit  to  England  does  not  seem 
to  be  mentioned  elsewhere. 

*  %  April.  A.  G.  Little,  Franciscan  Papers,  Lasts  and  Documents,  p.  215,  notes  that 
a  provincial  chapter  was  held  in  England  in  1375,  date  and  place  unknown.  For 
the  problems  connected  with  the  composition,  &c.,  of  the  provincial  chapters  and 
other  less  formal  assemblies  of  the  Friars  Minor  see  ibid.  pp.  156-78  passim. 

*•  21  June.  **  5  July.  "16  June. 

"  Deleted  in  manuscript.  **  16  July.  *•  9  June. 

^*  9  August.  For  a  fiill  account  of  Despenser's  quarrel  with  Lynn  see  Cbromcon 
An^iae,  pp.  139-40;  Wabingham  does  not  mention  the  interdict. 
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Sir  Frederic  Hamilton's  Narrative  of  Events  relative 

to  the  Jameson  Raid 

Frederic  Howard  Hamilton  was  born  in  London  in  1865  and 
was  educated  at  Mill  Hill  School  and  Caius  College,  Gimbridge. 
After  reading  for  the  Bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  he  went  to  South 
Africa  in  1889.  From  Pretoria  in  the  following  year  he  answered 
an  advertisement  and  was  duly  appointed  editor  of  a  little  newspaper 
known  as  the  Zoutpansberg  Review  at  Smithsdorp,  a  deserted  and 
desolate  mining  township  in  the  far  north  of  the  Transvaal.  He 
was  editor  and  staff  combined,  and  when  the  proprietors — ^  a  small 
selection  of  saloon  keepers  * — ^were  unable  to  pay  his  second  month's 
salary,  he  became  the  owner  too,  bujdng  the  paper  for  £^0. 

Six  months  later  Hamilton  had  his  first  encoimter  with  Cecil 
Rhodes,  then  prime  minister  of  Cape  Colony,  who  was  returning 
from  his  first  visit  to  the  future  Rhodesia.  Rhodes  came  to  Pieters- 
berg,  a  neighbouring  township,  in  order  to  negotiate  the  purchase 
of  a  concession  previously  granted  to  a  Transvaal  politician  by 
Lobengula.  There  he  was  interviewed  by  a  group  of  expectant 
journalists,  including  Hamilton,  for  Rhodes  had  been  lost  to  view 
for  some  months.  Disliking  journalists  on  principle,  Rhodes 
refused  to  talk;  but  Hamilton  had  the  wit  to  ask  him  whether  he 
remembered  *  Watts  of  Oriel '  (an  Oxford  friend  of  Rhodes  and 
also  of  Hamilton's  father),  and  the  response  was  immediate.  During 
the  next  two  days,  while  the  negotiations  over  the  concession  were 
proceeding,  Hamilton  saw  him  constantly  at  his  hotel.  His  con- 
fidence having  been  gained,  Rhodes  poured  out  information  about 
his  plans  for  northward  expansion,  which  Hamilton  was  permitted 
to  publish  in  the  Zoutpansberg  Review. 

Within  a  fortnight  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  assistant- 
editorship  of  the  Johannesburg  Star^  and  a  few  years  later  he 
succeeded  F.  J.  Dormer  as  editor.^  In  that  capacity  he  was  well 
placed  for  observing  the  intransigent  policy  of  the  Transvaal 
Government  and  the  growth  of  the  Uitlander  problem.  He  became 
an  active  member  of  the  Uitlander  organization,  the  Transvaal 
National  Union,  and  the  narrative  which  is  now  published  provides 
an  inside  picture  of  the  situation  in  Johannesburg  during  the  months 
preceding  the  Jameson  Raid.  At  the  time  of  that  fiasco  he  was 
in  Cape  Town,  whither  he  and  Charles  Leonard  had  been  sent  in 
order  to  urge  Rhodes  to  stop  Jameson  from  crossing  the  border. 

^  Sir  Frederic  Hamilton  to  Sir  Gurkton  Allen,  11  September  1955.    I  am  indebted 
to  the  recipient  for  making  this  letter  ayailable  to  me. 
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Hamilton  chose  to  return  to  Johannesburg  and  was  imprisoned 
with  the  rest.  Having  paid  his  fine  of  3(^2,000  and  been  released,  he 
resigned  the  editorship  of  the  Star  and  left  for  England,  where  he 
became  largely  interested  in  mining  and  financial  undertakings  in 
South  Africa,  Australia  and  elsewhere.  Although  he  resisted  several 
invitations  to  stand  as  a  Liberal  candidate  for  parliament,  in 
his  later  years  he  was  active  in  the  National  Liberal  organization. 
He  was  knighted  in  1936  and  died  twenty  years  later.  In  the  words 
of  The  Times  obituary  notice,  *  he  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity 
and  kindness,  who  seemed  almost  to  disclaim  responsibility  for 
his  natural  generosity  \^ 

Sir  Frederic  Hamilton's  narrative  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Howell  Wright  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  who  deposited  it 
in  the  Yale  University  Library.  Two  copies  were  made,  of  which 
Hamilton  himself  retained  one  and  sent  the  other  for  safe  keeping 
to  Sir  Carleton  Allen,  then  Warden  of  Rhodes  House,  Oxford,  who 
placed  it  in  Rhodes  House  Library.  It  is  this  text  which — ^with 
Lady  Hamilton's  approval — ^is  here  printed.  Dated  27  September 
1937,  the  account  was  thus  written  forty-two  years  after  the  events 
which  it  records.  Yet,  judging  by  the  numerous  historical  refer- 
ences which  can  be  checked,  the  writer's  memory  was  with  few 
exceptions  remarkably  accurate,  and  his  portrayal  of  the  various 
protagonists  is  vivid  and  fair-minded. 

Three  groups  were  concerned  with  the  projected  *  rising '  in 
Johannesburg  against  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  Republic 
— Cecil  Rhodes  with  his  advisers  and  agents,  the  Reform  Party  in 
the  city  itself,  and  Joseph  Chamberlain  at  the  Colonial  Office.  It 
is  ironical  that  the  Jameson  Raid,  which  was  an  armed  invasion  of 
an  autonomous  republic  in  time  of  peace,  should  have  resulted 
from  Rhodes's  determination  to  draw  the  territories  of  South 
Africa  together  into  an  economic  federation.  The  obstacle  was 
the  Kruger  regime  in  the  Transvaal  which  stood  rigidly  for  a  policy 
of  isolated  independence,  with  the  support  of  Germany,  in  prefer- 
ence to  association  with  the  rest  of  South  Africa  which  would 
submerge  Transvaaler  identity  beneath  the  hated  combination  of 
British  influence  and  Western  industrialism.  For  many  years 
Rhodes  had  advocated  patient  forbearance  in  the  belief  that  the 
underlying  interdependence  of  the  sub-continent  must  eventually 
determine  the  issue;  and  he  planned  to  satisfy  race  pride  by  providing 
for  a  form  of  confederation,  within  the  empire,  in  which  the  re- 
publican  character  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  would 
be  preserved.* 

A  combination  of  circumstances  caused  him  to  abandon  wisdom 
and  embrace  conspiracy.    In  June  1894,  the  British  Government 

^Tb9  Timij,  51  January  1956. 

'  Basil  WilUams,  Cecti  Rhodes  (London,  1921),  pp.  244-6. 
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informed  him  that  he  must  give  up  all  hope  of  acquiring  Delagoa 
Bay  because  of  Germany's  opposition.  This  meant  that,  as  soon 
as  the  Netherlands  railway  from  Lourengo  Marques  was  complete, 
the  Transvaal  would  have  its  own  east-coast  alternative  to  economic 
federation  with  the  south.  Moreover,  Rhodes*s  alarm  at  the 
growing  disposition  of  Germany  to  extend  her  patronage  to  the 
Transvaal,  which  was  shared  by  the  Rosebery  Administration,^  was 
accentuated  a  few  months  later  when  Dr.  Leyds,  Kruger*s  State 
Secretary,  set  oflF  for  Berlin,  where  he  was  enthusiastically  received. 
Other  events  during  the  autumn  of  1894  added  to  the  cumulative 
effect.  The  visit  of  Sir  Henry  Loch,  the  High  Commissioner,  to 
Pretoria  brought  the  excitement  on  the  Rand  to  a  head,  and  he 
returned  to  Gipetown  convinced  that  a  rising  was  inevitable  and 
that  he  himself,  as  representing  *  the  Imperial  Factor  *,  ought  to  be 
instructed  to  intervene  as  arbitrator  and  be  furnished  with  a  sufficient 
body  of  troops  to  ensure  that  his  intervention  was  effective  (see 
p.  287  below).  During  September  and  October  Rhodes  toured 
Charterland  (Rhodesia)  with  a  number  of  mining  engineers,  includ- 
ing John  Hays  Hammond.  On  the  return  journey  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  his  old  antagonist,  Kruger,  in  Pretoria,  and  the  Transvaal 
President  was  so  defiant  about  raising  the  railway  rates  that  Rhodes 
warned  him  that  his  isolationist  policy  would  oblige  the  rest  of  South 
Africa  to  combine  against  him.*  He  then  went  on  to  Johannesburg, 
where  Charles  Leonard,  the  chairman  of  the  National  Union, 
Hammond  and  others,  asked  for  his  support  but  made  it  clear 
that  if  he  refused,  the  Uitlanders  would  take  their  own  line.' 
It  was  during  these  talks  that  Hamilton  formed  the  impression 
that  a  plan  of  intervention  was  already  germinating  in  Rhodes*s 
mind. 

Then  came  the  Volksraad  elections  in  which  the  Kruger  faction 
triumphed  over  Joubert  and  the  more  liberal-minded  elements 
among  the  Boers.  Re-installed  as  president,  Kruger  stiffened  his 
attitude.  Unless  the  trend  of  events  could  be  arrested,  it  seemed  to 
Rhodes  that  the  chance  of  effecting  the  economic  unification  of  South 
Africa  would  be  irretrievably  lost.  On  16  December  1894,  Rhodes, 
with  Jameson  and  Rutherfoord  Harris  (secretary  of  the  Chartered 
Company  in  South  Africa)  arrived  in  Lx>ndon.  Ripon,  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  was  pressed  to  implement  a  previous  promise  to  transfer 
to  the  Company  a  strip  of  6,000  square  miles  in  Bechuanaland  for 
the  continuation  of  the  railway,  which  had  now  reached  Mafeking, 
and  also  to  expedite  the  handing  over  of  the  administration  of  the 
entire  Protectorate.     In  the  New  Year  public  meetings  were  held 

*  E.  A.  Walker,  History  of  South  Africa  (London,  1940  edn.),  p.  449. 

*  Basil  Williams,  Ctcil  Rhodes,  p.  248. 

•Walker,  op,  at.  p.  448,  and  J.  H.  Hammond,  Autobiography  (New  York,  1935), 
i.  319-22. 
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where  it  was  confidently  asserted  that  a  South  A£dcan  ZoUverein 
would  be  speedily  eflFected  and  would  be  surely  followed  by  political 
federation;  and  Rhodes  divulged  his  plan — or  parts  of  it — ^to  the 
prime  minister.  Lord  Rosebery.^ 

The  purpose  of  the  conspiracy  was  to  overthrow  the  Kruger 
regime  in  order  to  bring  the  Transvaal  into  economic  union  with 
the  rest  of  South  Africa  before  it  was  too  late.  An  ancillary^  but 
important,  consideration  was  the  future  of  the  new  deep-level  gold- 
mining  on  the  Rand  which  now  appeared  to  offer  great  oppor- 
tunities for  long-term  development — ^given  favourable  political 
conditions.  In  order  to  achieve  success  it  was  necessary  for 
Rhodes  to  carry  out  two  difficult  manipulations.  He  must 
guide,  and  if  need  be,  deceive  the  reform  movement  in  Johannes- 
burg so  that  the  revolution  neither  accepted  a  compromise  with 
the  Kruger  regime  nor  yet  produced  a  cosmopolitan  republic 
which  would  be  more  powerful  and  even  more  hostile  to 
federation  than  its  Boer  predecessor.  Secondly,  he  must  persuade 
the  British  Government  to  support  him  with  its  authority  and  yet 
not  to  the  extent  of  putting  *  the  Imperial  Factor '  in  direct 
control. 

On  the  first  count  we  must  briefly  consider  the  situation  inside 
Johannesburg,  and  on  the  second  it  will  be  necessary  to  touch  on 
the  controversial  question  of  Qiamberlain's  *  complicity '.  Hamil- 
ton's narrative  has  some  interesting  evidence  in  connexion  with 
both  of  these  issues. 

The  Transvaal  National  Union,  formed  in  1892,  consisted  of 
professional  men  and  artisans  who  relied  on  protest  meetings  and 
petitions  to  secure  redress  of  Uitlander  grievances.  *  They  were  ', 
says  J.  H.  Hammond,  *  more  vocal  than  influential  ',*  and  they  were 
unpopular  with  the  mining  magnates  on  the  ground  that  their 
activities  irritated  the  Transvaal  Government.  About  the  time  of 
Loch's  visit  to  Pretoria  in  June  1894,  a  few  of  the  mining  houses 
seem  to  have  abandoned  the  policy  of  *  appeasing  *  the  Volksraad 
and  began  to  think  of  some  form  of  revolutionary  action  to  force 
concessions  for  the  gold-mining  industry.  They  sought  an  alliance 
with  the  National  Union  which  did  that  body  no  good  at  all,  for  it 
aroused  suspicion  and  some  defections  from  its  Labour  members.' 
Lionel  Phillips  of  the  Wernher-Beit  group  and  others  were  very 
averse  to  calling  in  the  too-powerful  Rhodes,  who,  they  feared, 
would  dominate  the  movement  for  his  own  purposes;  but  the 
forceful  American,  J.  H.  Hammond,  of  the  Consolidated  Gold 

*  Sec  p.  291,  n.  I  below. 

*  Autobiography f  i.  519. 

'  See  Hamilton's  bitter  remark  (p.  288  below)  when  Lionel  Phillips,  of  H.  Eckstein 
dc  Co.,  the  Johannesburg  representatives  of  Wemher,  Beit  &  Co.,  secretly  slipped  to 
him  a  bag  containing  500  sovereigns  as  a  contribution  to  National  Union  funds. 
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Fields  Company,  urged  that  Rhodes  was  indispensable.  He  alone 
as  prime  minister  of  the  Gtpe  could  secure  British  recognition  and 
provide  an  armed  force  to  come  to  their  aid,  *  when  and  if  the  revolt 
started  *;  ^  and  with  Rhodes  himself  Hammond  used  the  argument 
that,  if  he  refused  to  come  in,  the  Uitlanders  would  go  their  own 
way. 

A  tentative  understanding  seems  to  have  been  reached  by  the 
time  that  Rhodes  and  his  companions  sailed  for  England  in  Novem- 
ber 1894,  and  early  in  the  following  June  Rhodes  and  Beit  had 
arranged  to  share  the  cost  of  organizing  and  arming  a  rising  and  to 
put  a  force  on  the  border.  A  few  weeks  later  Phillips  and  Jameson 
informed  Hamilton  of  the  plans  and  assured  him  that  Colonial  Office 
support  had  been  secured.*  A  working  committee  was  formed, 
consisting  of  Lionel  Phillips  (representing  the  Beit  group).  Colonel 
Francis  Rhodes  (acting  for  his  brother),  J.  H.  Hammond  of  the 
Gold  Fields  Company,  Charles  Leonard,  chairman  of  the  National 
Union,  and  George  Farrar,  an  independent  mine-owner.  Hammond 
was  a  Rhodes  man  in  that  his  Company  was  controlled  by  Rhodes, 
but  he  was  also  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  American  com- 
munity in  Johannesburg  and  was  adamant  in  his  determination  to 
prevent  any  deviation  from  the  declared  purpose  of  establishing  a 
reformed  republic. 

It  was  a  curious  and  dangerous  set-up.  Rhodes  was  expected 
to  furnish  organization,  money  and  arms  while  the  committee 
retained  control  of  policy.  On  his  side,  Rhodes  was  determined  to 
bend  the  committee  to  his  own  purposes.  But  it  was  a  britde 
instrument.  Rhodes  distrusted  Phillips  and  was  not  sure  of  Beit: 
the  Albu,  Goerz,  Bamato  and  J.  B.  Robinson  groups  remained 
aloof:  •  and  the  National  Union,  tagged  to  the  rear,  was  losing  any 
influence  which  it  had  possessed  with  the  mine-workers.  And 
Anally  during  the  months  when  revolutionary  fervour  should  have 
been  rising,  the  cidzens  of  Johannesburg,  as  Hamilton  emphasizes, 
were  absorbed  in  an  unprecedented  boom  on  the  stock  exchange. 
With  such  a  weak  and  unreliable  instrument  to  his  hand  Rhodes 
was  all  the  more  dependent  upon  Jameson's  armed  intervention 
across  the  border  to  keep  the  revolution  in  the  city  on  the 
*  right  *  lines.  Maximum  success  would  be  a  regime  under 
the  Union  Jack:  medium  success  would  be  a  republic  pledged 
to  co-operate  with  the  South  and  guided  by  the  Uitlander 
majority:  catastrophe  would  be  a  republic  run  by  cosmopolitan 
mining  magnates,  hostile  to  Rhodes  and  federation  and  thus  pro- 
German  and  isolationist.  When,  therefore,  successive  deputations 
from   the   committee   went   on   pilgrimage   to   Groote    Schuur, 

^  Aufobieff'ttpfyy  p.  320. 

'  See  p.  291  and  note  below. 

*  J.  vtn  der  Peel,  Tbt  Jtumsm  Raid  (Oxford,  195 1),  pp.  10  and  61. 
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Rhodes  played  them  along   and   was — ^in   Hamilton's   phrase — 

*  ambiguous  \^ 

Rhodes  might  try  to  mislead  them,  but  in  reality  he  had  no 
chance  of  even  modified  success  from  the  start.  The  idea  was  that 
Jameson  and  his  column,  having  entered  the  city,  would  exercise 
a  decisive  influence  in  constituting  a  *  provisional  Government ', 
under  which  the  troops  would  take  service  as  a  police  force;  *  but 
the  proposition  had  no  basis  in  political  reality.  The  Reform 
Committee,  as  constituted  by  Rhodes,  represented  only  a  fraction 
of  the  interests  and  opinions  in  Johannesburg.  In  the  last  days  of 
December  when  the  crisis  came,  it  hastily  broadened  its  membership 
by  including,  infer  alios,  seventeen  Afrikaners,  eight  Americans  and 
two  Germans,  and  for  the  first  time  became  reasonably  representa- 
tive.' If  the  revolution  had  taken  place,  it  would  have  been  on 
that  basis,  and  Jameson  would  have  been  shouted  down.  Only 
a  man  conscious  of  death  at  his  shoulder  and  in  whom  physical 
deterioration  had  allowed  the  unscrupulous  element  in  his  nature 
to  gain  the  initiative,  could  have  undertaken  so  discreditable  a 
gamble  with  his  reputation  and  status  for  the  sake  of  his  receding 
hopes. 

When  Jameson  did  the  incredible  thing  and  invaded  the  Trans- 
vaal in  defiance  of  prohibitions  from  Johannesburg  and  Cape  Town, 
a  distraught  Rhodes  exclaimed  to  Hamilton :  *  Well,  anyhow,  I  have 
got  Chamberlain  by  the  short  hairs  * — or  words  to  that  effect.*  The 
phrase  implies  the  exercise  of  control  over  an  evasive  person  and 
raises  once  more  the  vexed  question  of  the  degree  of  Chamberlain's 

*  complicity  *  in  the  plot.*'  The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  he 
knew  a  great  deal  about  Rhodes's  organization  of  a  rising  in  Johan- 
nesburg but  persisted  in  remaining  officially  uninformed.  When 
the  Rosebery  Government  fell,  Rhodes  had  to  start  again  with  a 
new  Colonial  Secretary.  He  laid  close  siege  to  Chamberlain,  and 
from  the  string  of  telegrams  sent  by  Rutherfoord  Harris  he  became 
satisfied  that  the  necessary  information  had  been  conveyed  and  that 
Chamberlain  understood  and  would  afford  the  appropriate  support 
when  the  time  came.     There  is  little,  if  any,  mystery  about  it  now. 

^  See  p.  296  below. 

*Cf,  Sir  Giahatn  Bower  to  Sir  Robert  Meade,  3  November  1896.    Confidential 
(ref.  on  p.  288  n.  i  below). 

*  See  p.  295  below. 

*  See  p.  301  below. 

*  On  the  basis  of  fresh  evidence  from  the  Graham  Bower  and  Chamberlain  papers 
Miss  Jean  van  der  Poel  (Thi  Jameson  Raid)  and  Miss  Ethel  Drus  (Bull.  Inst,  Hist,  Ris 
XXV.  33-62,  xxvii.  156-89,  and  ante^  Ixviii.  582-93)  are  severely  and  justifiably  critical 
of  Chamberlain  and  show  that  J.  L.  Garvin  {Ufe  of  Cbambirlain,  London,  1934,  vol.  iii) 
was  guilty  of  glossing  over  awkward  evidence  about  Chamberlain's  evasions. 
But  they  do  not  in  my  judgment  substantially  modify  Garvin's  verdict  that' 
Chamberlain  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  organization  for  a  rising  in  Johannesburg 
but  never  imsigined  that  Jameson  would  '  take  the  bit  between  his  teeth '. 
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When  damberlain  afterwards  appealed  to  Earl  Grey,  a  personal 
friend  and  also  a  director  of  the  Qiartered  Company  and  a  warm 
admirer  of  Rhodes,  Grey  replied:  *  I  told  you  privately  that  the 
long  expected  and  inevitable  rising  of  the  Uitlanders  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  common  rights  of  free  men  would  shortly  take  place, 
and  that  being  so  it  was  desirable  that  an  armed  force  sh^  be  stationed 
on  the  Trvaal  border  available  for  use  if  required.  Altho*  you 
declined  to  receive  this  information  which  you  said  you  wd  be 
obliged  to  use  officially,  if  it  were  pressed  upon  you,  the  subsequent 
acts  of  the  Govt,  showed  that  you  agreed  with  our  view  that  it  was 
desirable  to  give  the  B.S.A.  Co.  an  opportunity  of  placing  a  force 
upon  the  frontier.  .  .  .*  ^  That  Chamberlain  understood  Rhodes 
to  be  in  control  of  the  situation  in  Johannesburg  and  able  to 
adjust  the  timing  of  the  revolt  is  shown  by  his  minute  to  Meade  of 
the  Colonial  Office  which  gave  rise  to  the  notorious  *  hurry  up  * 
cable.*  When  Fairfield  of  the  Colonial  Office  warned  him  that 
he  had  received  information  which  indicated  that  Rhodes  might 
lose  his  head  and  order  Jameson  to  go  in  ^  and  manipulate  a 
revolution,*  Chamberlain  immediately  cabled  instructions  to  the 
High  Commissioner  to  warn  Rhodes  that  this  would  constitute  a 
contravention  of  the  B.S.A.  Company*s  charter  and  could  not  be 
supported.* 

A  further  consideration,  and  one  which  has  hitherto  been 
neglected,  arises  from  Hamilton's  narrative  and  other  evidence 
concerning  the  situation  inside  Johannesburg.  As  we  have  seen, 
even  the  original  Reform  Committee,  which  was  weak  and  very 
unrepresentative,  refused  to  deviate  from  its  purpose  of  a  reformed 
republic  under  the  Vierk/eur;  and  the  enlarged  committee  was 
cosmopolitan.  To  Chamberlain  in  Lx>ndon  it  must  have  seemed 
beyond  question  that  Rhodes  was  in  control  of  a  united  and  over^ 
whelmingly  powerful  movement.*  In  reality,  the  Colossus  on  this 
occasion  was  a  phantom,  invoking  alien  forces  which  he  could  not 
control.  To  adopt  the  jargon  of  the  stock  exchange,  Rhodes 
induced  Chamberlain  to  join  him  in  taking  up  shares  in  a  dud 
speculation.     That  surely  is  the  final  irony. 

Vincent  Harlow. 


^  Grey  to  Chamberlain.  Private.  10  December  1896.  Printed  in  Drus,  J.H.R. 
Bulk  fin,  xzv.  56. 

'  Minute,  dated  18  December  1895,  printed  in  Garvin,  Cbamberlatn,  iii.  72. 

'  Secretary  of  State  to  High  Commissioner.  Strictly  confidential.  29  December. 
(Printed  in  Garvin,  iii.  82.) 

^  The  true  situation  began  to  be  realized  in  the  Colonial  Office  on  28  December — 
when  it  was  too  late.  On  that  day  Fairfield  minuted  Chamberlain:  *  Rhodes  &  others 
at  Cape  Town  have  evidently  b^  reckoning  without  their  host  at  Johannesburg. 
Mr.  Albu  who  makes  the  strong  anti-revolutionary  speech  (see  this  morning's  papers) 
is  a  wealthy  naturalised  German  Jew.  His  principal  concern  is  the  Meyer  &  Charlton 
Mine,  one  of  the  best  of  the  dividend  payers '  (Garvin,  op,  at,  iii.  81). 
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310  Minster  House, 
St.  James'  Court, 
Buckingham  Gate, 
S.W.I. 

Dear  Mr.  Howell  Wright, 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  September  1 5  which  I  have  read  with 
great  interest.  It  has  caused  me  to  revive  many  memories  of  40  years 
ago.  I  do  not  know  what  prompted  you  in  the  first  instance  to  show  so 
much  interest  in  the  Jameson  Raid,  but  I  do  not  think  your  historical 
sense  has  misled  you.  Winston  Churchill  relates  somewhere  that  just 
before  he  entered  politics  he  was  breakfasting  with  Sir  William  Vernon 
Harcourt,  during  one  of  those  political  crises  which  caused  a  certain 
tepid  excitement  in  the  early  nineties,  and  he  asked  his  host:  "  What  will 
happen  now?"  Harcourt  replied:  "My  dear  boy,  when  you  have 
been  in  public  life  as  long  as  I,  you  will  know  that  nothing  really  ever 
happens  in  this  country!  "  Winston  comments  that  within  three  months 
Jameson  crossed  into  the  Transvaal  and  real  things  have  been  happening 
ever  since.  That,  of  course,  is  true,  and  I  often  think  that  there  is  a 
certain  tragic  inevitability  about  the  course  of  events.  However  that 
may  be,  your  letter  has  prompted  me  to  reply  in  some  detail. 

First  let  me  answer  your  questions.  Naturally  I  knew  John  Hays 
Hammond  in  Johannesburg,  in  prison,  in  London,  and  afterwards  in 
New  York.  like  everyone  who  came  in  close  contact  with  him,  I  can 
cordially  endorse  the  tribute  of  the  President  of  Yale.  In  a  furly  long 
life  I  have  known  few  men  who  were  better  balanced — a  good  mind,  a 
sound  and  agile  physique,  a  sincere  and  sterling  character,  and  a  humour 
and  real  kindliness  of  heart  which  bubbled  and  shone  through  those 
twinkling  eyes. 

In  reply  to  your  second  question,  I  have  published  nothing  about  the 
Reform  movement  and  the  Jameson  Raid.  The  reasons  for  my  silence 
will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  letter,  but  one  of  them  I  regarded  for 
many  years  as  compelling.  Any  contribution  I  could  have  made  would 
have  been  highly  controversial.  I  believed  for  many  years  after  the  Boer 
War  that  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  was  partmps  criminis  to  the  Raid,  and 
in  view  of  the  outbursts  against  this  country  throughout  Europe  between 
1896  and  1902  I  could  not  see  my  way,  as  a  good  Englishman,  to  put  my 
views  on  record,  or  as  an  honest  man  to  mis-state  them.  I  have  taken 
reftige  in  silence.  Today  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  my  conclusions  as 
I  then  was,  and  in  any  case  the  interest  is  historical  and  in  no  sense  acute. 
That  Chamberlain  knew  of  the  Johannesburg  movement,  that  he  sus- 
pected that  the  jumping-ofF  point  at  Pitsani  might  in  certain  contingencies 
be  utili2ed  for  a  demonstration,  that  he  might,  and  should,  have  known  a 
great  deal  more  had  he  been  sufficiently  curious,  I  still  regard  as  extremely 
probable.  That  he  ever  conceived  the  possibility  of  Jameson  crossing 
the  border  as  and  when  he  did  is,  of  course,  incredible.  Like  everyone 
else  in  this  extraordinary  business,  he  was  almost  certainly  the  victim  of 
partial  and  innaccurate  disclosures,  and  in  considering  the  evidence  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  the  most  vital  witness  was  definitely 
unreliable. 
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Let  me  get  down  to  my  story,  but  before  doing  so  I  ought  to  enter 
one  caveat.  I  propose  to  reproduce  certain  conversations  in  spoken 
form  as  I  remember  them.  I  do  not  think  you  need  have  any  doubts  as 
to  their  general  accuracy.  The  events  naturally  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  my  mind,  and  occasionally  a  sentence  or  a  phrase  has  fixed  itself  in 
my  memory  so  firmly  that  I  am  sure  of  the  actual  words.  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  understand,  however,  from  the  form  I  have  adopted,  of  using 
inverted  commas,  that  I  claim  to  record  any  conversation  verbatim. 
Forty  years  is  a  long  time,  memory  plays  quaint  tricks,  and  it  would  not 
be  right  to  found  any  argument  or  conclusions,  especially  in  connection 
with  my  talks  with  Rhodes,  on  the  ipsissima  verba  as  I  have  set  them 
down. 

Somewhere  about  1892  I  was  prominently  associated  with  the  Trans- 
vaal National  Union,  an  association  designed  to  promote  reform  in  the 
Transvaal,  equal  rights  of  the  English  language,  and  a  liberal  extension 
of  the  franchise.  We  were  in  those  days  not  popular  with  the  big  mining 
Houses,  who  considered,  not  without  reason,  that  our  activities  might 
interfere  with  markets.  In  1894  President  Kruger  commandeered — that 
is,  conscripted — certain  British  subjects  to  fight  against  a  recalcitrant 
native  chidf  in  the  Northern  Transvaal.  With  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
we  induced  seven  men  to  decline  to  serve,  and  we  began  an  agitation 
which  culminated  in  Sir  Henry  Loch,  the  High  Commissioner,  coming 
to  Pretoria.  He  declined  to  come  to  Johannesburg  to  receive  a  widely 
signed  petition,  on  the  ground  that  the  Boers  would  fire  on  the  crowd 
if  he  did  so.  The  State  Attorney,  Dr.  Esselin,  confirmed  this,  and 
informed  me  as  a  friend  that  if  the  Commissioner  appeared  in  Johannes- 
burg half  a  dozen  men  would  be  shot,  and  that  I  was  third  or  fourth 
on  the  list.  I  did  not  doubt  then,  and  I  have  never  doubted  since,  that 
this  was  blufif  and  that  the  bluff  should  have  been  called. 

For  once,  the  right  was  all  on  one  side.  To  tax  men,  to  deny  them 
all  political  privileges,  and  finally  to  conscript  them  at  discretion,  was  to 
outrage  the  general  sentiment  of  South  Africa.  Dutch  feeling  at  that 
time  was  very  much  divided,  and  any  bloodshed  would  have  sealed  the 
£ite  of  the  Kruger  regime.  However  that  may  be,  the  High  Commis- 
sioner compromised  by  receiving  the  petition  from  a  deputation  of  a 
dozen  of  us  in  the  private  room  of  his  Pretoria  Hotel  and  making  a  short 
emollient  speech.^    President  Kruger,  of  course,  gave  way,  but  the 

^In  a  memonuiduni  written  in  pencil  which  Lady  Hamilton  found  among  her 
husband's  papeis  Sir  Frederic  gives  further  details  of  Loch's  visit  to  Pretoria.  Before 
xeoeiving  die  official  deputation  from  Johannesburg  he  had  a  private  interview  with 
two  or  three  of  them,  including  Hamilton.  '  On  this  occasion ',  writes  Hamilton, 
'  his  tone  was  very  diflerent.  He  said  that  Wm.  Leyds,  the  State  Secretary,  had  told 
him  that  if  be  went  to  J 'burg  there  would  assuredly  be  shooting.  I  said  that  I  was 
confident  that  this  was  bluff,  but  he  did  not  think  it  was.  Then  he  added  that  if  the 
Imperial  Government  had  even  three  or  four  good  battalions  within  thirty  hours  or 
so  of  the  Rand  be  would  not  hesitate  to  come.  He  said  a  good  deal  more  in  the  same 
stZBin,  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  he  ever  committed  his  Government  to  any 
definite  course  of  action  either  now  or  in  the  future.  I  can  only  say  that  the  impression 
left  on  my  mind  and  that  of  Leonard  was  that  he  meant  business  sooner  or  later,  but 
this  to  hit  regret  was  not  the  occasion.'  Loch  was  trying  to  restrain — for  the  time 
being — angry  men  with  whom  be  strongly  sympathized,  but  it  was  unfortunate  that 
a  few  days  kter  James  Leonard  (Charles  Leonard'  sbrodier)  blurted  out  this  private 
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political  movement  in  Johannesburg  gained  force,  and  Lionel  Phillips 
slipped  into  my  hands,  under  pledge  of  secrecy,  a  bag  containing  five 
hundred  sovereigns  as  a  contribution  to  the  National  Union  funds.  That 
was  the  first  sign  of  support  which  the  Union  had  ever  received  from  any 
of  the  great  mining  Houses,  and  it  might  perhaps  have  been  well  had 
it  been  the  last. 

After  this,  political  feeling  simmered  down.  The  high  emotional 
plane  upon  which  the  commandeering  episode  had  been  discussed  could 
not  of  course  be  long  sustained,  and  the  mines,  the  main  business  of 
Johannesburg,  began  to  invite  increasing  attention.  Largely  under  the 
inspiration  and  direction  of  Hays  Hammond,  it  was  becoming  more  and 
more  clear  to  intelligent  observers  that  the  deep  levels  of  the  outcrop 
mines  were  richly  payable,  and  long  vistas  of  prosperity  seemed  to  be 
suggested.  There  was  no  boom,  but  markets  were  increasingly  active, 
and  political  grievances  in  the  minds  of  all  but  a  few  went  into  cold 
storage.  Some  time  in  October  1894  Cecil  Rhodes  passed  through 
Pretoria  and  Johannesburg.  He  was  on  his  way  back  from  Rhodesia, 
which  he  had  visited  in  company  with  Hays  Hammond  and  other  mining 
experts.  I  was  one  of  a  dozen  or  so  at  a  private  dinner  given  to  him  at 
the  Rand  Qub,  and  after  dinner  he  left  his  seat,  sat  by  my  side,  and  talked 
for  a  long  time  about  the  political  situation  in  South  Africa,  particularly 
in  the  Transvaal.    He  had  seen  President  Kruger  in  Pretoria  and  had 

conversation  at  the  bar  of  the  Pretoria  Qub.  '  I  took  him  to  task  dlrecdy  I  had  him 
alone,  but  it  was  impossible  to  stop  Jim  Leonard's  tongue.'  Convinced  that  serious 
trouble  in  Johannesburg  was  impending  Loch  mobilized  the  Bechuanaland  police  on 
the  western  border  of  the  Transvaal  and  on  18  July  1894,  wrote  a  despatch  to  Lord 
Ripon,  the  secretary  of  state,  in  which  he  presumed  that  the  Government  coiild  not 
'  remain  indifierent '  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  outbreak  in  Johannesburg.  He  urged 
that  the  Gipe  garrison  should  be  increased  and  indicated  the  rail-head  at  Mafeking  as 
a  convenient  base  in  an  emergency.  Ripon,  who  agreed  with  his  officials  that  Loch's 
plan  would  encourage  the  Uitlanders  to  make  excessive  demands  and  tend  to  provoke 
a  crisis,  refused  to  send  troops  and  refrained  from  giving  the  requested  instructions. 
But  the  Colonial  Office  did  respond  to  the  extent  of  privately  informing  the  Transvaal 
representative  in  London  that  the  British  Government  could  not  remain  unmoved  if 
the  Uitlanders  were  provoked  into  an  attack.  (See  Garvin,  Cbamberlasn^  iii.  58). 
Afterwards  Loch's  successor.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  is  said  to  have  asserted  that  Ripon 
gave  him  verbal  instructions  that  in  the  event  of  a  rising  he  was  to  go  to  Johannesburg 
and  announce  his  intention  of  arbitrating  between  the  parties  and  that  Ripon  promised 
that  an  ample  military  force  would  be  available  to  ensure  that  his  intervention  was 
effective.  (See  I.  D.  Colvin,  Jamison^  London,  1922,  ii.  170,  and  Garvin,  ioc,  at,) 
Miss  Dnis  {antt,  Ixviii.  582-95)  gives  reasons  for  disbelieving  that  Ripon  said  an3rthing 
of  the  sort.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Graham  Bower,  Imperial  Secretary  at  Cape  Town, 
in  a  confidential  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Meade  of  the  Colonial  Office,  dated  3  November 
1896,  stated  that  Rhodes  informed  him  that  he  had  told  Lord  Rosebery  of  his  plans 
and  that  he  had  thought  it  right  to  do  so  since  Rosebery  was  making  him  a  privy 
councillor.  (He  was  sworn  of  the  council  on  2  February  1895.)  Bower  added: 
'  Later  on,  after  the  Raid  Mr.  Rhodes  told  me  that  Lord  Rosebery  had  warned  him 
that  the  Police  must  not  move  till  after  the  rising.'  (Printed  by  Miss  Drus,  Bull,  Inst, 
Hist,  Rfs,  XXV.  58-9.)  Rosebery  may  have  kept  his  own  counsel,  but  if  Ripon  knew 
of  the  prime  minister's  attitude  in  the  matter,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  he  privately 
briefed  the  new  High  Commissioner  in  that  sense,  despite  his  previous  rejection  o£ 
Loch's  plan.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  when  Chamberlain  in  October  asked 
Robinson  for  advice,  the  latter  (and  Bower)  prompdy  produced  a  lengthy  memorandum 
which  elaborated  the  procedure  which  Loch  had  advocated.  (Printed  in  Garvin, 
op.  fit,  iii.  59-62.) 
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come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  deal  with  him  was  possible,  but  I  am 
confident  that  the  idea  which  fourteen  months  later  brought  forth  the 
Raid  was  already  germinating  in  his  mind.^  Whether  the  scheme  was 
fully  developed  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  from  the  end 
of  1894  Jameson  devoted  himself  to  increasing  the  strength  and  efficiency 
of  his  police  force,  and  the  Chartered  Company  to  obtaining  from  the 
Colonial  Office  the  strip  of  Bechuanaland  territory  which  eventually 
served  as  the  jumping  off  point. 

Towards  die  end  of  1894  the  mining  market  began  to  move  upwards, 
and  throughout  December  and  January  the  movement  continued.  There 
was  a  slight  check  for  a  few  weeks,  but,  as  the  more  astute  operators 
guessed,  it  was  a  case  of  rtcuhrpour  mieux  sauter.  There  was  good  reason. 
Every  important  Western  country  was  on  the  Gold  Standard,  in  the  strict 
sense  that  gold  was  the  sole  basis  of  currency  and  credit.  Since  the 
discoveries  in  California  in  the  late  forties,  and  Australia  in  the  early  fifties, 
no  goldfields  of  importance  had  been  brought  to  light.  In  the  interval, 
the  population  and  trade  of  the  world  had  increased,  commodity  prices 
were  everywhere  deflated,  and  the  whole  economic  structure  was  in 
danger  of  becoming  top-heavy.  On  the  Rand  the  work  of  the  previous 
three  years  had  shown  that  the  Main  reef  series  extended  East  and  West 
far  beyond  the  Central  Rand,  that  the  continuation  of  the  ore-bodies  to 
great  and  probably  indefinite  depths  was  assured,  and  finally,  that,  owing 
to  the  cyanide  process,  recovery  from  the  deeper-seated  sulphide  ores 
would  present  no  difficulty.  In  a  word,  the  existence  of  the  greatest  gold 
field  in  the  world  had  been  demonstrated  beyond  reasonable  doubt  at 
the  precise  moment  when  gold  was  most  needed. 

The  prospect  which  was  opening  out  would  have  fired  the  minds  of 
a  more  phlegmatic  population  than  that  of  Johannesburg.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  men  who  were  directing  the  mines,  administering 
the  business,  operating  the  Stock  market,  etc.,  were  for  the  most  part 
between  30  and  40,  and  Johannesburg  is  6,000  feet  above  sea  level.  In 
that  sunlit  exhilarating  atmosphere  optimism  is  easy,  and  there  was  plenty 
to  stimulate  optimism.  Claims  pegged  out  two  years  before,  which 
seemed  to  offer  only  an  outside  chance,  now  found  eager  purchasers  at 
thousands  of  pounds;  the  prices  of  City  property  bounded  upwards, 
and  the  mining  market  had  become  a  matter  of  European  interest.  Paris 
competed  with  London  for  shares,  and  from  Berlin  to  Constantinople 
came  a  stream  of  buyers.     Shares  went  from  shillings  to  pounds,  and 

*  Cf,  Basil  Williams,  Cecil  Rhodes,  p.  254-  *  During  his  visit  to  Kruger  in  1894  on 
the  railway  question  [Rhodes]  had  discovered  from  a  conversation  with  Leonard, 
Hays  Hammond  and  other  friends  that  there  was  every  chance  of  a  spontaneous  rising 
against  the  Government.'  Since  Hays  Hammond  (of  the  Consolidated  Goldfields 
Company  and  an  American  engineer  of  great  ability  and  influence  in  Johannesburg) 
had  accompanied  Rhodes  on  his  journey  to  and  from  Rhodesia,  he  would  have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  expound  his  views  about  the  unrest  on  the  Rand.  E.  A.  Walker 
(History  of  South  Africa,  p.  448)  implies  that  Rhodes  visited  Kruger  in  Pretoria  (by 
way  of  Louren90  Marques)  after  his  talks  with  Hammond  and  the  others,  but  Hamilton's 
statement  that  Rhodes  went  to  Pretoria  first  and  then  to  Johannesburg  (as  he  travelled 
south  from  Rhodesia)  is  more  probable.  The  point  is  of  some  importance,  for,  as  he 
listened  to  the  warnings  of  the  Johannesburg  leaders,  his  stormy  interview  with  Kruger, 
who  had  been  completely  intransigent  about  raising  the  railway  rates,  would  be  fresh 
in  his  mind. 
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prices  were  multiplied  ten,  twenty  and  even  fifty  times.  Hundreds  of 
poor  men  became  really  wealthy,  thousands  believed  that  they  had  become 
so,  and  hardly  a  man  or  woman  along  the  Reef  was  untouched  by  the 
tremendous  transformation  of  those  eight  months.  Interests  in  politics 
and  prices  had  always  been  in  an  inverse  relationship,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  if  in  1895  men  forgot  their  political  grievances  and  concen- 
trated upon  their  growing  fortunes. 

It  was,  I  think,  towards  the  end  of  June,  when  the  boom  was  at  its 
height,  that  I  received  an  urgent  invitation  from  Lionel  Phillips  to  dine 
at  his  house  with  him  and  Dr.  Jameson.  Whether  it  was  that  my  business 
as  Editor  of  the  "  Star  "  obliged  me  to  keep  a  close  eye  on  public  afEurs, 
or  whether  it  was  a  recollection  of  my  previous  conversation  with  Rhodes, 
or  whether  it  was  a  case  of  sheer  unaccountable  premonition,  I  do  not 
know;  but  I  remember  regarding  the  combination  of  Jameson  and 
Phillips  as  ominous,  and  I  pleaded  a  headache.  Phillips  replied  that 
Jameson  particularly  wished  to  see  me  and  that  he  was  leaving  the 
following  day.  This  message  seemed  to  leave  me  no  option,  and  I  duly 
presented  myself. 

Only  Jameson,  Phillips,  and  myself  were  present.  After  dinner 
Jameson  opened  out  and  outlined  his  plan,  the  essence  of  which  was  that 
Johannesburg  was  to  organise  and  arm,  and  that  he  and  his  troopers 
were  to  come  to  our  assistance  if  required.  The  movement  was  timed 
for  December.  It  would  be  financed,  so  far  as  the  Rand  end  was  concerned, 
by  Wernher  Beit,  and  at  the  Rhodesian  end  by  Rhodes  or  the  Chartered 
Company.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  Jameson  finished  by  asking 
my  opinion  of  the  plan.  At  all  events,  I  distinctly  remember  giving  it. 
I  pointed  out  that  no  more  unsuitable  moment  than  the  present  could 
have  been  chosen  for  such  a  movement.  People  had  forgotten  all  about 
politics  and  would  regard  anyone  who  interfered  with  the  market  as  a 
public  enemy.  Moreover,  the  objections  to  the  scheme  seemed  funda- 
mental. The  Chartered  Company  was  not  popular  with  any  wide  section 
in  the  Transvaal,  and  its  connection  would  be  regarded  with  suspicion 
and  dislike.  As  I  understood  the  plan,  secrecy  and  surprise  were  essential 
elements.  I  did  not  believe  that  it  was  possible  to  organise  secretly  a 
purely  commercial  town  on  a  military  basis.  To  the  extent  that  the 
organisation  was  secret,  it  would  inevitably  be  inefficient.  Finally, 
I  knew  of  no  one  in  Johannesburg  whom  men  would  follow  in  such 
an  enterprise.  Our  prominent  citizens  were  financiers,  and  their 
reputations  and  successes  had  been  won  on  fields  far  removed  from  the 
military. 

Jameson  and  Phillips  both  replied.  Long  before  the  end  of  the  year 
the  boom  would  be  over,  and  men  would  have  had  plenty  of  time  to 
brood  over  their  grievances,  financial  as  well  as  political,  and  their  remedy. 
There  was  a  nucleus  of  good  men  in  the  town  who  had  had  experience  in 
native  warfare.  The  question  of  a  leader  had  been  carefully  considered. 
Colonel  Frank  Rhodes,  Cecil  John's  brother,  had  been  appointed  local 
Managing  Director  of  the  Consolidated  Goldfields,  and  would  be  in 
Johannesburg  within  a  few  days.  He  was  a  regular  soldier  of  experience 
and  ability,  and  possessed  a  personality  so  charming  that  his  popularity 
was  assured.    Finally,  it  had  to  be  remembered  that  this  was  not  an 
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improvised  scheme.  It  had  been  thought  out  very  carefully,  and  the 
Colonial  Office  would  further  it  by  all  possible  means.^ 

I  went  away  unconvinced  but  not  unimpressed.  It  seemed  that  the 
plan  could  not  be  as  silly  as  it  looked,  and  that  with  Colonel  Frank 
Rhodes  at  the  front,  and  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  Colonial  Office 
watching  and  approving  what  was  no  doubt  only  an  episode  in  a  great 
scheme  of  South  African  unification,  many  things  which  were  now 
obscure  would  be  made  clear  in  due  course.  Fitzpatrick,  in  ''  The 
Transvaal  from  Within  '',  remarks  that  I  was  '*  one  of  the  first  associated 
with  the  movement ".  The  choice  of  words  is  characteristically  happy. 
It  is  true  that  from  the  night  of  that  dinner  I  was  associated  with  the 
movement,  but  my  association  was  critical  and  uneasy. 

My  first  and  main  function  was  to  direct  once  more  the  minds  of  the 
public,  through  my  newspaper,  towards  politics.  Here  I  was  helped  by 
events.  A  few  weeks  later  the  market  showed  signs  of  slackening,  and 
men  again  became  conscious  of  a  world  outside  the  Stock  Exchange. 
One  event  was  important  and  exciting.  No  doubt  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  facts  of  the  Drifts  conflict  ?  Briefly,  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway 
had  reached  Pretoria  at  the  end  of  1894,  and  President  Kruger  had  raised 
rates  over  the  competing  line  from  Cape  Colony  to  8d  per  ton  per  mile 
over  the  5  2  miles  which  that  line  traversed  in  Transvaal  territory.  This 
was  intended  to  be  prohibitive  and  to  divert  traffic  from  the  Cape.  The 
reply  of  importers  was  to  transfer  goods  at  the  Vaal  River  to  bullock 
waggons  and  to  haul  them  through  the  river  drifts  to  the  Rand.  In 
August  Mr.  Kruger  retaliated  by  closing  the  drifts  by  Proclamation.  Not 
for  the  first  time,  the  old  gentleman  had  overshot  the  mark.  Qosing 
the  drifts  was  clearly  u/fra  pins  and  in  breach  of  the  London  Convention 
of  1884. 

A  peremptory  message  was  despatched  to  Pretoria  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain oflered  to  despatch  a  military  force,  provided  that  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  bear  half  the  gross  costs  and  co-operate  in  every  way  open 
to  it.  Mr.  Rhodes'  government,  including  the  Dutch  members,  agreed 
in  writing  to  these  conditions,  and,  on  receipt  of  the  ultimatum  which 
followed,  Mr.  Kruger  reopened  the  drifts.  In  estimating  the  forces  that 
were  active  in  South  Africa  at  this  time,  and  the  political  sagacity  of  the 

^  If  Hamilton's  memory  is  accurate  (and  it  usually  is)  in  dating  this  meeting  with 
Jameson  and  Lionel  Phillips  '  towards  the  end  of  June',  their  assertion  that  the  plan 
had  been  carefully  worked  out  and  that  the  Colonial  Office  would  further  it  by  all 
possible  means  is  intriguing.  Lord  Salisbury  formed  his  Administration  on  24  and 
25  June  1895,  and  Chamberlain  took  formal  charge  at  the  Colonial  Office  on  i  July. 
Almost  the  whole  of  that  month  was  taken  up  with  the  general  election  campaign 
(moat,  but  not  all,  of  the  results  being  known  by  the  25rd),  and  it  was  not  until  the 
last  days  of  July  that  he  was  free  to  take  personal  charge  of  his  department.  He  had 
his  first  interview  with  Rhodes's  emissary,  Rutherfoord  Harris,  on  i  August.  Even 
if  Hamilton  was  wrong  in  his  dating  by  several  weeks  it  would  still  not  be  possible 
for  Jameson  and  Phillips  to  be  referring  to  discussions  with  Chamberlain.  Rhodes 
had  indeed  been  pressing  Ripon  to  transfer  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  to  the 
Chartered  Company,  but  without  success.  Their  confident  declaration  of  Colonial 
Office  support  can  only  have  been  based  on  the  knowledge  that  Rhodes  had  divulged 
the  plan  to  Lord  Rosebery  (in  January  1895)  and  that  the  prime  minister  had  given  a 
conditioaal  acquiescence.  Hamilton's  reference  to  '  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  Colonial 
Office '  was  a  natural  mistake  to  make  as  he  pondered  the  episode  in  retrospect. 
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men  who  conceived  and  were  responsible  for  the  Raid,  it  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  that  in  November,  seven  weeks  before  Jameson  crossed 
into  Transvaal  territory,  a  Cape  Government  which  included  important 
Dutch  elements  was  prepared  to  fight  the  Republic. 

By  this  time  markets  had  definitely  slumped.  They  had  reached  a 
point  some  time  before  November  at  which  they  had  become  very 
sensitive  and  tender.  Even  the  hardiest  optimists  had  to  confess  that  it 
must  be  many  years  before  the  best  of  the  companies  could  justify  the 
prices  at  whidi  their  shares  had  stood,  and,  as  inevitably  happens  in  these 
cases,  there  was  a  plentiful  crop  of  sheer  gambling  counters,  the  liquidity 
of  which  depended  upon  the  lively  imagination  of  their  sponsors  rather 
than  upon  any  sober  calculation  of  value.  Sooner  of  later,  of  course, 
this  was  bound  to  happen.  Action  and  reaction,  booms  and  slumps,  are 
equal  and  opposite,  and  the  boom  of  1895  had  been  glorious  while  it 
lasted.^ 

Naturally,  however,  the  cause  of  the  depression  was  sought  in  politics, 
and  there  seemed  a  good  deal  to  support  this  view.  The  Drifts  dispute 
had  lasted  for  about  ten  weeks,  and  men  were  forced  to  realise  once  more 
that  the  prosperous  South  African  scene  had  volcanic  possibilities. 
Moreover,  disquieting  rumours  began  to  circulate.  They  were  vague 
and  contradictory  at  first,  but  as  November  wore  on  into  December  they 
became  less  indefinite.  Rifies  were  coming  into  the  town,  there  was 
activity  on  the  Bechuanaland  border,  Jameson  had  been  in  Johannesburg, 
and  there  was  significant  hurrying  to  and  fro  between  Cape  Town  and 
the  Rand.  By  the  middle  of  December  the  main  outline  of  the  plan,  in 
a  more  or  less  accurate  form,  might  almost  be  said  to  have  become  an 
open  secret. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Kruger  was  well  informed,  but  he  waited 
on  developments.  As  he  told  his  Burghers  when  they  became  uneasy 
as  the  tension  increased:  "  When  I  want  to  kill  a  tortoise,  I  wait  until  he 
puts  his  head  out  ".*    All  this  was  inevitable.     As  I  had  ventured  to  say 

^  From  the  market  prices  quoted  in  Table  A  (p.  504)  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
general  picture  of  the  mining  market,  as  described  by  Hamilton,  is  substantially  correct. 
From  August  1894,  prices  moved  steadily  upward.  The  slight  check  in  January  1895 
and  the  slackening  in  the  following  July,  to  which  he  refers,  were  commented  on  by 
the  Economist  (12  January,  p.  40,  and  27  July,  p.  975).  By  September  1895,  prices 
were  declining,  and  on  19  October  the  Economist  noted  the  serious  nature  of  the  decline, 
adding  that  it  was  tolerably  certain  that  many  Rand  shares  were  still  '  grossly  over- 
valued '  (pp.  1565-7).  It  is  evident,  however,  that  Hamilton's  estimate,  that  '  prices 
were  multiplied  ten,  twenty  and  even  fifty  times  '  during  the  boom,  is  greatly  in  excess 
of  what  actually  happened  in  the  case  of  the  well-established  companies,  such  as  Rand 
Mines,  Randfontein  Estates,  and  Robinson's  (Table  A);  but  the  fluctuations  were 
much  more  violent  in  the  case  of  newer  and  smaller  mining  syndicates,  many  of  which 
were  engaged  in  outcrop  mining  operations  and  were  highly  speculative  (see  Table 
B).  Cf,  R.  R.  Mabson's  summary  of  the  situation  in  his  Mints  of  the  Transvaal  (published 
at  the  offices  of  The  Statist,  London,  1902  edn.,)  p.  9. 

'  President  Kruger  set  out  on  his  annual  tour  of  the  outlying  districts  on  14  Decem- 
ber, but  curtailed  it  in  view  of  the  threatening  situation  on  the  Rand,  returning  to 
Pretoria  on  the  26th.  Miss  Jean  van  der  Poel  (Tbt  Jameson  Ratd,  p.  104)  states  (with 
others)  that  the  metaphor  of  the  tortoise  was  used  at  a  public  meeting  at  Middleburg 
during  the  course  of  the  tour,  and  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick  (Thi  Transvaal  from  Within,  London, 
1899,  PP*  i33~4)  s^ys  ^h^t  ^c  speech  was  made  at  Bronkhorst  Spruit  and  that  Kruger 
returned  to  Pretoria  on  the  28th.    Kruger  himself  afterwards  wrote  that  he  made  the 
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to  Jameson  at  the  outset:  ''  If  you  try  to  organise  a  military  force  in  a 
commercial  town,  you  have  to  choose  between  secrecy  and  efficiency." 
Actually,  a  middle  course  was  taken  which  secured  neither.  By  this 
time  the  plan  had  taken  definite  shape.  Johannesburg  was  to  start  an 
armed  revolt  on  the  night  of  December  29th,  to  secure  by  surprise  the 
artillery  fort  on  Hospital  Hill  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  the  two  main 
police  stations.  Simultaneously  the  railway  between  Pretoria  and 
Johannesburg  was  to  be  cut,  and  the  artillery  barracks  in  the  latter  town 
secured.  There  had  been  some  uncertainty  in  the  early  stages  as  to 
whether  Jameson  was  to  cross  later,  or  at  the  same  time,  but  eventually 
it  was  provisionally  decided  to  synchronise  all  these  movements,  an 
operation  calling  for  a  considerable  measure  of  intelligent  leadership  and 
organisation. 

Jameson  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Johannesburg  at  the  end  of  November, 
and  I  was  asked  to  lunch  with  him  at  the  house  of  Colonel  Frank  Rhodes. 
There  was  a  fourth  man  present,  Francis  Villiers,  a  well-known  English 
war  artist.  His  presence  seemed  the  more  significant  as  Melton  Prior, 
another  war  artist,  was  also  in  Johannesburg.  Possibly  both  these 
gentlemen  were  prompted  to  visit  the  Rand  by  that  mysterious  instinct 
which  directs  the  vulture,  but  an  alternative  and  more  probable  hypo- 
thesis was  that  the  plan  was  already  the  subject  of  gossip  in  Fleet  Street. 
Villiers  left  after  lunch,  and  in  the  subsequent  conversation  I  expressed 
the  view  that  Jameson  would  meet  with  much  stronger  opposition  than 
he  or  Colonel  Rhodes  seemed  to  anticipate.  His  reply  was  illuminating 
and,  I  believe,  supplies  the  key  to  his  subsequent  action.  "  You  are  quite 
wrong  ",  he  said;  '*  I  shall  get  through  as  easily  as  a  knife  cuts  butter. 
You  people  do  not  know  what  the  Maxim  gun  means.  I  have  seen  it 
at  work.  I  shall  draw  a  zone  of  lead  a  mile  each  side  of  my  column,  and 
no  Boer  will  be  able  to  live  in  it."  ^ 

I  left  with  the  impression  that  Jameson  was  supremely  confident  of 
the  i;fcsult  and  was  determined  to  play  the  leading  part.  A  day  or  two 
later  Charles  Leonard,  the  President  of.  the  National  Union  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  mine,  informed  me  that  he  had  drafted  and  signed  the 

remark  in  Pretoria.  '  Just  when  the  ferment  at  Johannesburg  was  at  its  height, 
I  returned  to  Pretoria  from  my  usual  annual  tour  of  the  districts,  and  it  was  then  that, 
in  reply  to  an  address  in  which  the  burghers  pressed  for  the  punishment  of  the  rebellious 
element,  I  used  the  words:  **  You  must  give  the  tortoise  time  to  put  out  its  head 
before  you  can  catch  hold  of  it.'"  He  goes  on  to  deny  vigorously  that  he  then  knew 
anything  about  the  preparations  for  Jameson's  Raid:  by  the  '  tortoise '  he  did  not 
mean  Jameson,  but  the  National  Union  in  Johannesburg.  (TAr  Memoirs  of  PatJ  Kn^gtr 
.  .  .,  London,  1902, 11.  261-3.)  "^^  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  was  much  taken  with 
the  metaphor  and  used  it  on  several  occasions  both  during  the  tour  and  immediately 
after  it.  The  Johannesburg  Star  on  27  December  (in  an  editorial  presumably  written 
by  Hamilton)  stated:  '  His  Honour  the  President  has  returned  to  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment .  .  .  [IXiring  the  tour  he  made  many  inflammatory  speeches].  ...  He  has 
spoken  another  parable.  .  .  .  When  you  want  to  kill  your  tortoise,  he  must  be  artfully 
induced  to  imprudently  protrude  his  head.  .  .  .  This  little  parable  was  considered 
good  for  use  on  more  than  one  occasion.  .  .  .'  (Printed  in  Fitzpatrick,  op.  at.  p.  193.) 
^  This  goes  hi  to  explain  Jameson's  almost  incredible  confidence  that  his  small 
column  would  be  able  to  brush  aside  any  opposition.  The  maxim  gun  had  greatly 
contributed  to  his  success  in  the  first  Matabele  War  in  1893,  when  he  had  led  a  force 
of  600  volunteers  and  400  native  auxiliaries  into  Bulawayo,  repelling  two  attacks  by 
some  5,000  Matabeles  on  the  way. 
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letter  of  invitation  to  Jameson  to  cross  the  border.  I  said:  *'  Charlie, 
are  you  mad  ?  "  He  replied  that  it  was  purely  a  matter  of  form.  Jameson 
had  pointed  out  that  without  such  an  invitation  he  would  be  no  better 
than  a  pirate,  and  he  must  have  some  adequate  expknation  for  his 
colleagues  on  the  Chartered  Company.  The  letter,  Leonard  added,  was 
undated,  and  Jameson  had  promised  that  he  would  not  use  it  or  fill  in 
the  date  until  he  received  a  genuine  invitation  from  the  signatories. 
I  had  my  own  doubts  as  to  Jameson's  amenability,  but  on  the  face  of  it 
his  request  seemed  reasonable.  On  one  point  there  is  no  doubt.  Both 
Leonard  and  all  the  other  signatories  believed  that  Jameson  would  not 
use  the  letter  vmtil  he  was  told  to  do  so.  The  date  of  December  29th 
had  been  fixed  only  provisionally,  and  the  initiative  was  to  remain  with 
Johannesburg. 

This  letter  is  not  intended  to  be  a  history  of  the  Raid,  or  to  do  more 
than  relate  incidents  within  my  own  experience  which  help  to  throw 
light  upon  it. 

In  December  Johannesburg  had  a  distinguished  visitor  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  James  Bryce,  an  ex-Cabinet  Minister  and  the  author  of  wlut  was 
then  regarded  as  a  classic  on  the  United  States  Constitution.  I  saw  a 
good  deal  of  him  and  his  wife — quite  enough  to  realise  that  he  had  a  very 
shrewd  idea  of  the  realities  of  the  situation,  and  was  intensely  interested 
in,  and  somewhat  anxious  about,  its  developments.  Indeed,  by  the 
middle  of  December  even  the  pretence  of  secrecy  had  worn  very  thin. 
Men  were  sending  away  their  womenfolk  and  children,  the  movement 
was  publicly  denounced  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  miners  were  begin- 
ning to  leave  the  mines.  How  hi  details  of  the  plan  were  known  in 
Pretoria,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  was  obvious  that  the  element  of 
surprise  was  no  longer  possible,  and  the  evidences  of  an  incredible 
unreadiness  and  lack  of  organi2ation  multiplied. 

I  had  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  misgivings  to  those  of  my 
associates  who  were  also  my  close  friends,  and  Fitzpatrick  finally  re- 
monstrated with  me.  He  told  me  that  George  Farrar  had  said  that  if  he 
had  talked  to  me  for  another  ten  minutes  he  would  '*  chuck  the  whole 
business  ",  to  which  I  replied  that  I  wished  to  Heaven  he  would.  Fitz- 
patrick asked  me  whether  I  did  not  think  things  had  gone  too  hi  to  turn 
back,  and  I  said  I  feared  he  was  right.  Finally,  as  both  he  and  I  were 
alone,  I  accepted  his  invitation  to  stay  with  him  for  the  few  remaining 
days,  and  agreed  to  refrain  from  fiirtiier  criticism  or  expression  of  my 
doubts.  That  promise  was  faithfully  kept,  but  on  one  occasion  the 
temptation  to  break  it  became  severe.  A  meeting  of  the  principal  con- 
spirators was  called  towards  midnight  on  December  24th  (Christmas  Eve) 
at  Lionel  Phillips'  house.  Details  were  discussed  in  the  usual  sketchy 
manner,  and  I  turned  to  Colonel  Rhodes.  I  can,  I  think,  even  at  this 
distance  of  time  reproduce  the  conversation  almost  verbatim. 

**  Colonel ",  I  said, ''  as  I  understand  the  position,  on  the  night  of  the 
29th  you  have  to  take  the  fort  at  the  top  of  Hospital  Hill,  the  Police 
Station  at  the  back  of  the  Star  office,  and  the  Station  in  Joubert's  Park. 
After  that  you  will  have  to  police  the  town  and  reef  during  the  dark 
hours.  How  many  men  have  you  got  for  the  job?  "  "  Lots,  my  dear 
fellow  ",  replied  the  Colonel.     "  I  don't  know  exactiy  how  many,  but 
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I  should  say  from  the  Lists  that  have  been  handed  me  quite  400,  perhaps 
more.'*  I  said:  **  Well,  I  am  not  a  military  man,  but  that  does  not  seem 
very  many.  Anyhow,  are  you  sure  you  have  got  them  ?  Have  you  been 
through  the  list  for  duplicate  names?  I  ask  because  I  feel  pretty  sure 
that  certain  men  are  on  the  list  of  more  than  one  District  Commander." 
No,  the  Colonel  had  not  analysed  the  lists.  I  then  asked  him  whether 
he  would  allow  me  to  do  so,  and  between  then  and  the  fateful  Sunday  to 
act  as  his  miUtary  secretary.  He  accepted  cheerfiilly,  and  even  gratefiilly, 
only  saying  that  he  feared  I  should  have  too  much  to  do.  There  was  an 
element  of  truth  in  this,  as  one  part  of  my  job  would  have  been  to  draft 
the  necessary  Proclamations,  and  they  no  doubt  would  have  presented 
considerable  difficulties. 

That  morning  Fitzpatrick  and  I  went  through  the  lists,  widi  the  result 
I  had  expected.  There  were  six  sectional  leaders  known  as  District 
Commanders  who  had  to  enlist  men  under  seal  of  secrecy.  Certain 
individuals  stood  out  as  likely  men  and  had  been  recruited  several  times. 
There  were  duplicated,  triplicated,  and  quadruplicated  names,  and  the 
actual  aggregate  was  about  200.  I  felt  justified  at  about  3.0  a.m.  in 
saying:  **  That's  a  good  night's  work,  Fitz,  and  I  hope  you  won't  regard 
my  suggestion  as  mere  criticism."    Fitzpatrick  sadly  shook  his  head. 

This  was  the  position  at  lo.o  o'clock  on  Christmas  morning  when 
another  urgent  call  went  forth  for  a  further  consultation  at  Colonel 
Rhodes'  house.  About  a  dozen  men  were  present  including  Leonard, 
Farrar,  Phillips,  Captain  (now  Sir  Francis)  Younghusband,  and  Wools 
Sampson.  Tbe  matter  was  indeed  urgent.  For  some  time  past  there 
had  been  rumours  that  Jameson  intended  to  raise  the  British  flag  when 
he  entered  the  Transvaal.  These  reports  had  been  indignandy  denied 
by  our  people,  but  they  persisted  and  grew.  Deniak  were  necessary,  if 
the  movement  were  not  to  collapse  straight  away.  The  most  explicit 
pledges  had  been  asked  for,  and  given,  that  the  only  object  of  the  move- 
ment was  a  reformed  RepubUc,  and  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to 
tamper  with  the  Vierkleur.  The  reasons  for  those  assurances  were 
compelling.  The  mere  composition  of  the  Reform  Committee  a  few 
days  later  supplies  one.  Tbe  Committee  included  17  Afrikanders, 
8  Americans,  2  Germans  and  one  each  of  Swiss,  Holland,  Turkish,  and 
Boer  nationality.^ 

There  was  another  and  even  stronger  reason  in  the  backgrovmd.  A 
few  months  before.  General  Joubert  had  been  defeated  by  Mr.  Kruger  at 
the  Presidential  election  by  a  narrow  majority  of  rather  over  700  votes. 

^  The  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  Reform  Committee  and  the  determination  of 
its  members  to  retain  the  original  object  of  a  reformed  Republic  under  the  Vierkleur 
is  well  illustrated  by  John  Hays  Hammond,  a  mines  manager  and  an  American  citizen. 
He  records  that  a  meeting  was  called  on  31  December  to  hear  the  report  of  an  American 
deputation  which  had  just  returned  from  Pretoria.  Over  five  hundred  Americans 
attended,  '  including  mine  managers,  mechanics,  foremen,  and  carpenters '.  Uproar 
developed  undl  Hammond  moimted  the  platform  and  declared:  '  You  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  we  won't  stand  for  having  a  British  flag  hoisted  over  Johannesburg.  All 
we  want  is  justice  from  Kruger  and  his  grafters.  You  can  rely  on  me  that  Til  shoot 
any  man  who  hoists  any  flag  but  the  Boer  flag.'  The  audience  applauded  vigorously, 
and  on  those  terms  all  but  five  of  those  present  voted '  to  take  up  arms  against  Kruger '. 
(Hammond,  AtOoUoffrapbjf  (New  York,  1955),  i.  542-3.) 
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It  was  known  that  the  General  fistvoured  a  liberal  measure  of  franchise 
reform^  and  there  were  circumstantial  reports  that  he  regarded  the 
Johannesburg  movement  with  something  more  than  passive  sympathy. 
A  good  many  rumours  were  circulated  in  those  days,  and  it  might  be 
doing  the  gallant  General's  memory  an  injustice  to  repeat  them,  but  it 
was  common  property  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  recent  election 
and  that  his  more  enthusiastic  followers  had  not  hesitated  to  say  that  a 
close  and  impartial  scrutiny  of  the  votes  would  have  yielded  interesting 
results.  Moreover,  Boer  opinion  was  bitterly  divided  over  the  recent 
separation  of  two  branches  of  the  Dutch  Reform  Qiurch  which  had 
amalgamated  many  years  before.  The  dispute  involved  the  allocation  of 
Church  property  between  the  two  sections — the  impossible  process  of 
unscrambling  the  egg — and  men  were  beginning  to  attend  prayer  meetings 
with  rifles  in  their  hands. 

The  lines  of  religious  and  political  cleavage,  while  not  identical, 
broadly  coincided,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  internal  differ- 
ences between  the  Boers  were  more  acute  than  they  had  been  since  the 
discovery  of  the  Rand.  The  most  distant  suggestion  of  the  British  flag 
would  have  acted  as  an  infallible  catalyst  and  instantly  resolved  all 
differences.  Both  on  grounds  of  good  faith  and  policy,  no  compromise 
or  uncertainty  on  this  question  was  admissible.  The  evidence  submitted 
to  the  meeting  that  Jameson  proposed  to  raise  the  Union  Jack,  and  that 
Rhodes  had  approved,  seemed  conclusive.  Messrs.  Bailey  and  Wools 
Sampson,  who  had  recently  returned  from  England  on  the  same  boat  as 
Dr.  Rutherfoord  Harris,  the  Secretary  of  the  Chartered  Company,  had  no 
doubt  about  Jameson's  intentions,  and,  with  the  object  of  settling  the 
matter  once  and  for  all.  Captain  Younghusband,  who  was  then  a  Special 
Correspondent  of  the  London  Times^  had  been  asked  to  proceed  to  Cape 
Town  and  see  Rhodes.  He  had  reached  the  Rand  that  morning,  and  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  his  report  that  the  meeting  had  been 
convened.  It  was  to  the  eflect  that  Jameson  did  intend  to  raise  the 
British  Flag  when  he  entered  Johannesburg,  and  that  Rhodes's  attitude 
was  ambiguous.  Finally,  a  letter  was  produced  from  Miss  Flora  Shaw, 
afterwards  Lady  Lugard,  purporting  to  relate  an  interview  with  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  at  which  he  had  said  that  he  would  not  stir  a  finger 
to  substitute  one  Dutch  government  for  another. 

I  have  dealt  with  this  matter  at  some  length  because  several  writers 
have  assumed  that  the  Flag  question  was  a  mere  excuse  to  cover  the 
irresolution  of  the  Johannesburg  leaders .  This  is  not  the  fact.  No  doubt 
many  like  myself  were  by  this  time  profovindly  distrustful  of  the  whole 
scheme  and  those  responsible  for  it,  but  they  felt  that  they  had  gone  too 
far  to  withdraw  as  long  as  the  other  side  kept  faith.  But,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  stated,  the  Flag  question  was  vital  and  fundamental,  and,  even  had 
the  movement  been  as  well  as  it  was  badly  organised,  any  ambiguity  in 
this  matter  would  have  killed  it.  It  is  well  to  note  that  the  suspicions 
that  were  entertained  about  Rhodes's  attitude  were  well-founded.  Some 
time  early  in  November  Rutherfoord  Harris,  who  was  in  London,  had 
sent  Rhodes  a  cable,  which  has  never  come  to  light,  but  Rhodes' 
reply  of  November  6th  is  on  record :  "  As  to  English  flag  they  must  very 
mudi  misunderstand  me  at  home.     I  of  course  would  not  risk  everything 
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as  I  am  doing  except  for  the  British  flag  ".  Harris's  reply  to  this  is  even 
more  illuminating:  ''From  information  received  know  there  is  great 
danger  Phillips  and  Leonard  may  do  business  without  assistance  from 
B.S.A.  Company  and  also  independently  of  British  flag.  It  would  have 
serious  effect  your  position  here." 

No  more  striking  proof  than  this  cable  could  be  afforded  of  the 
confusion,  and  it  must  be  added  the  bad  faith  that  permeated  the  whole 
movement.  Johannesburg  was  hopelessly  at  cross-purposes  with  Gtpe 
Town  and  Pitsani,  and  both  sides  suspected  the  other.  This  at  least 
should  be  said.  The  Johannesburg  leaders  had  stated  from  the  first  that 
their  whole  object  was  to  secure  a  reformed  Republic.  Looking  back, 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  one  honest  statement  of  policy  made  by 
anyone. 

The  meeting  that  morning  was  short.  The  evidence  seemed  con- 
clusive and  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  Colonel  Rhodes  summed  up  the 
position.  He  said  that  he  had  served  the  Queen  all  his  life  and  for  his 
part  would  gladly  have  seen  the  British  flag  in  the  Transvaal,  but  he  had 
pledged  his  word  repeatedly  and  he  could  not  in  honour  proceed  any 
further  vmtil  this  matter  was  finally  cleared  up. 

Charles  Leonard  and  myself  were  deputed  to  see  Rhodes  in  Cape 
Town  and  to  obtain  from  him  explicit  assurances  that  no  attempt  would 
be  made  to  change  the  flag  of  the  Republic,  and  that  Jameson  would  not 
cross  the  border  vintil  he  was  told  to  do  so.^  We  left  that  night.  We 
only  obtained  places  in  the  train  by  dint  of  some  influence  and  a  great 
deal  of  bribery.  The  exodus  was  in  full  swing,  and  our  locked  carriage 
was  nearly  carried  by  assault  at  Johannesburg  station.  Anyone  who 
imagined  that  a  revolution  would  be  backed  by  the  universal  sentiment 
of  the  rank  and  file  would  have  been  disillusioned  by  the  goods  trains  we 
passed,  which  had  been  shunted  into  sidings.  They  no  longer  carried 
goods,  but  the  open  trucks  were  crowded  with  miners.  Labour,  or  a 
large  section  of  it,  had  evidently  made  up  its  mind  as  to  the  part  it 
proposed  to  play. 

We  reached  Cape  Town  about  6.o*clock  on  Saturday  morning,  and^ 
by  arrangement,  went  straight  to  the  Chartered  Company's  office  where 
we  saw  Rhodes.  We  told  him  in  a  few  words  that  Johannesburg  was 
unready  and  had  a  sufficiency  neither  of  arms  nor  of  men,  and  that  time 
would  be  necessary  to  organise  on  different  lines  from  those  originally 
proposed.  Jameson  must  be  stopped  and  we  must  have  a  clear  and 
unambiguous  assurance  with  regard  to  the  flag.  Rhodes  replied  that  he 
would  wire  at  once  to  Jameson  not  to  cross,  and  that  the  Flag  question 
should  be  settled  by  us  and  us  alone.  Then  he  added:  ''Now  you  must 
leave;  I  am  closely  watched,  and  if  it  were  known  that  you  had  come 
straight  off  the  train  to  me,  tongues  would  get  busy.     Come  out  to 

^  Up  to  the  last  moment  J.  H.  Hammond  appears  to  have  been  confident  that  this 
would  be  so.  He  records  that  the  flag  question  *  caused  great  consternation  in  our 
ranks.  Many  of  us,  particularly  the  large  American  contingent,  were  not  British 
subjects,  and  many  of  the  British  themselves  were  averse  to  changing  the  flag  '.  He 
considered  that  a  week's  delay  would  be  sufficient  to  clear  up  the  question.  The 
rising  in  Johannesburg  was  therefore  fixed  for  4  January,  and  (as  a  blind)  a  mass  meeting 
to  ventilate  Uitlander  grievances  was  publicly  announced  for  the  6th  (Atttohiograpfy, 
i-  554)-    Jameson's  column  surrendered  on  the  and. 
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Groote  Schuur  this  evening  and  we  will  talk  it  all  out."  I  drafted  and 
despatched  the  following  joint  cable  to  Fitzpatrick,  with  whom  I  had 
arranged  a  partial  code:  "  We  have  received  satisfactory  assurances  from 
Rhodes,  but  a  misunderstanding  vmdoubtedly  exists  elsewhere.  In  our 
opinion  continue  preparations,  but  carefully  and  without  any  sort  of 
hurry,  as  entirely  fresh  departure  will  be  necessary.  In  view  of  changed 
conditions  Jameson  has  been  advised  accordingly." 

That  cable  accurately  describes  the  impression  which  this  our  first 
interview  left  upon  our  minds.  It  is  on  record,  and  entirely  in  keeping 
with  the  conduct  of  these  revolutionary  operations,  that  Rhodes  entrusted 
Rutherfoord  Harris  with  the  task  of  wiring  Jameson,  and  that  that 
gentleman  despatched  not  a  peremptory  prohibition  as  from  Rhodes,  but 
a  series  of  confused  messages: — **  It  is  all  right  if  you  will  only  wait." 
**  Leonard  and  Hamilton  of  the  Star  inform  us  movement  not  popular  in 
Johannesburg."  "We  cannot  have  fiasco."  and  so  forth.  Having 
done  this,  he  closed  his  office  and  betook  himself  to  his  house  seven  miles 
away,  and  did  not  even  detail  a  clerk  to  ascertain  whether  any  telegrams 
arrived  over  the  week-end.  And  this  was  Saturday  December  28th,  and 
Jameson,  whom  he  knew  to  be  straining  at  the  leash  and  temperamentally 
impatient  of  all  restraint,  had  arranged  to  cross  into  the  Transvaal  on 
the  29thl  * 

Leonard  and  I,  our  minds  more  at  rest  than  for  many  weeks  past, 
drove  out  to  Groote  Schuur  a  little  after  lo.o  o'clock  that  evening. 
Rhodes  had  explained  that  he  could  not  ask  us  to  dinner,  as  he  had  guests, 
and  our  presence  would  inevitably  excite  comment  of  the  kind  which  he 
was  most  anxious  to  avoid.  We  were  ushered  into  the  study  where 
Rhodes  sat  in  a  high-backed  chair,  looking  rather  like  a  Roman  emperor 
in  a  rumpled  shirt  and  an  ill-fitting  dinner  jacket.  Alfred  Beit  was  the 
only  other  person  present.  It  was  a  memorable  evening.  We  told 
Rhodes  more  about  the  unpreparedness  of  Johannesburg  than  had  been 
possible  in  the  morning.  I  put  it  to  him  that  not  only  were  we  hope- 
lessly vmready,  but  that  the  intervention  of  the  Chartered  Company, 
unless  in  the  last  resort,  would  antagonise  all  the  Afrikanders  and  many 
of  the  English.  I  suggested  what  I  had  outlined  in  the  morning,  that 
Johannesburg  ought  now  to  arm  and  organise  without  the  pretence  of 
secrecy,  which  was  merely  hampering.  That  could  be  done  rapidly,  and 
when  once  the  rifles  were  in  die  right  hands  a  giant  petition  could  be 
forwarded  to  Pretoria.  Boer  feeling  was  so  divided  that  it  was  in^ro- 
bable  that  Kruger  dared  shoot.    If  he  did,  we  should  have  a  clear  case, 

^  The  author's  implication  that  Hams  deliberately  avoided  sending  a  '  peremptory 
prohibition '  to  Jameson  in  Rhodes's  name  in  the  expectation  that  less  decisive  messages 
would  not  deter  him  appears  to  be  justified.  On  the  day  in  question  (28  December) 
he  telegraphed  that  '  you  and  W9  must  judff  rtgarding  flotatim  [my  italics]  but  all 
our  foreign  friends  are  now  dead  against  it  and  say  public  will  not  subscribe  one 
penny  towards  it  even  with  you  as  a  director.  IchabodI '  Apart  from  the  significance 
of  the  opening  phrase  the  use  of  the  word,  Ichabod,  to  one  of  Jameson's  rash  tempera- 
ment would  act  as  a  goad.  Jameson  reacted  accordingly  and  replied:  '  Received  your 
telegram  Ichabod.  .  .  .  Unless  I  hear  definitely  to  the  contrary  shall  leave  tomorrow 
evening  .  •  .  and  it  will  be  all  right.'  On  the  same  day  he  telegraphed  to  his  brother 
in  Johannesburg:  '  I  shall  start  without  fail  to-morrow  night.'  Many  years  later 
Lady  Lugard  (Miss  Flora  Shaw)  declared:  '  Harris  was  the  mischief  maker  of  the 
whole  a£Eur.'    (Documents  quoted  by  Garvin,  Cbambtrlam^  iii.  80^  81,  85.) 
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and  a  great  body  of  sympadietic  Dutch  as  well  as  British  behind  us. 
Jameson  was  a  trump  card  as  long  as  he  was  in  the  background — once 
over  the  border  he  became  a  liability. 

Rhodes  listened  sjrmpathetically.  He  said:  "I  have  sent  Jameson 
one  wire  telling  him  not  to  move.  I  will  send  him  a  stronger  one  in  the 
morning."  Later  on  he  added:  "  Jameson  shall  stop  on  the  border  for 
six  months  if  necessary  and  he  shall  not  cross  until  you  fellows  tell  him 
to."  I  do  not  doubt  that  when  he  told  us  that  he  had  already  wired, 
Rhodes  was  sincere.  He  had  given  his  instructions  to  Harris  and  had 
no  reason  to  think  that  they  had  not  been  intelligendy  and  honesdy 
followed.  He  had  ample  excuse  for  delegating  every  possible  scrap  of 
work.  He  was  already  obviously  an  ill  man  and  his  purple  complexion 
plainly  pointed  to  heart  trouble.  He  was  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape, 
Chairman  of  De  Beers  and  the  Chartered  Company,  and  had  spent  many 
anxious  weeks  in  promoting  a  revolution  in  a  nominally  friendly  State. 
He  showed  no  symptoms  of  fatigue  that  night,  however. 

I  asked  him  why  he  had  involved  himself  in  this  business.  **  I  am 
glad  you  ask  me  that  question  ",  he  said,  with  that  queer  litde  break  into 
a  high  fisdsetto  which  was  characteristic. 

**  You  may  well  ask.  Here  am  I,  with  all  the  money  a  man  can 
possibly  want.  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape,  a  Privy  Councillor — ^why 
should  I  run  all  these  risks  ?  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  I  don't  want  to 
annex  the  Transvaal,  but  I  want  to  see  it  a  friendly  member  of  a 
Commimity  of  South  African  States.  I  want  equal  rights  for  the 
English  language,  a  Customs  Union,  a  common  Railway  policy,  a 
common  Native  policy,  a  central  South  African  Court  of  Appeal, 
British  coast  protection.  I  have  tried  to  do  a  deal  with  old  man 
Kruger  and  I  have  failed.  I  never  shall  bring  him  into  line,  but 
I  can  deal  with  you  fellows.  You  have  been  worr3ang  about  the 
flag;  I  never  have.  Once  the  Transvaal  comes  into  line,  the  flag 
will  setde  itself  in  ten,  twenty  or  fifty  years — ^it  does  not  matter. 
What  I  want  to  do  is  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  imited  South  Africa. 
I  want  men  to  associate  my  name  with  it  after  I  have  gone,  and  I  know 
that  I  haven't  much  time." 

And  so  he  went  on.  Alfred  Beit,  after  he  had  heard  all  we  had  to  say 
about  Johannesburg,  slumbered  quiedy  in  his  chair.  Rhodes's  ideals 
were  not  new  to  him,  but  until  nearly  2.0  o'clock  that  morning  we  listened 
£iscinated  and  flattered  by  the  confidences  of  a  great  man  about  great 
things.    It  had  been  a  long  day  for  us  but  a  memorable  one. 

Sunday  the  29th  passed  quiedy,  but  at  ii.o  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning  Otto  Beit,  AUEred  Beit's  younger  brother,  came  to  the  Gty  Qub 
where  I  was  staying  and  asked  Leonard  and  myself  to  drive  to  Groote 
Schuur  at  once.  Rhodes  received  us  in  the  billiard  room  looking  ill  and 
haggard.  "Well,"  he  said,  "Jameson's  off.  Read  that  I "  And  he 
threw  on  the  billiard-table  a  long  telegram — ^diat  absurd  message  about 
saving  the  women  and  children  which  moved  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  the 
then  Poet  Laureate,  to  perpetrate  a  ridiculous  jingle  now  happily  for- 
gotten. I  forget  what  was  said.  There  was,  in  fact,  really  very  litde 
that  could  be  usefully  said;   but  I  remember  Rhodes  remarking:    "I 
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have  invited  Hawke  and  the  English  cricketers  to  lunch  and  they  will 
be  here  in  half  an  hour.  God  knows  what  I  can  say  to  them  with 
this  on  my  mind  I  "  Then  he  beckoned  me  on  to  the  stoep  and  took 
my  arm. 

The  stoep  looked  out  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Table  Mountain,  and 
I  remember  that  the  sheer  beauty  of  it  under  the  hot  December  sun  for 
a  moment  banished  all  other  thoughts.  *'  How  old  are  you,  Hamilton  ?  " 
he  said.  I  told  him  that  I  was  just  thirty.  "  Well,"  he  went  on,  "  you 
have  your  consolations.  You  are  young  enough  to  see  the  end  of  it  all 
and  are  on  the  inside  of  a  big  thing.  But  this  is  the  finish  of  me  and  my 
work."  I  mumbled  something  that  was  intended  to  be  consolatory. 
"  No,  no  I  "  he  said.  "  The  Dutch  will  never  forgive  me.  It  is  the  end. 
But  what  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?  "  I  said  I  should  return  to  Johannes- 
burg that  night  and  report  that  our  mission  had  failed.  **  No,"  he  said; 
"  we  have  twenty-four  hours  start  of  public  opinion,  and  must  write 
every  leading  article  that  appears  in  Gtpe  Town  this  afternoon  and 
tomorrow  morning  ". 

You  ask  me  how  I  ftdfilled  those  instructions.  In  those  days  there 
were  three  daily  papers  in  Gtpe  Town — ^The  Cape  Town  Arfffs,  an  evening 
paper  belonging  to  a  Company  of  which  I  was  a  Director,  presented  no 
difficulty.  The  Cape  Times^  the  most  influential  morning  paper  in  South 
Africa,  was  edited  by  Edmund  Garrett,  easily  the  leading  and  ablest 
journalist  in  the  country.  He  was  the  last  man  who  would  allow  me  or 
anyone  else  to  write  his  articles  on  matters  of  primary  South  African 
importance,  but  we  were  close  friends  and  an  hour's  conversation  was  not 
without  its  effect.  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  third  paper.  It  had 
only  recendy  started  and  has,  I  believe,  long  since  disappeared.  It  was 
the  property  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson,  who  in  those  days  was  probably  the 
richest  individual  in  South  Africa,  and  whose  hatred  of  Rhodes  was 
malignant.  The  Editor  had  recendy  been  imported  from  England  and 
my  personal  relationships  with  him,  although  not  intimate,  were  good. 
He  was  naturally  hungry  for  news  from  the  Rand,  and  although  I  could 
not  tell  him  what  he  would  most  have  liked  to  know — that  Jameson  and 
his  merry  men  had  invaded  the  Transvaal — ^I  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind 
that  an  armed  clash  between  Boers  and  British  was  certain.  I  concluded 
solemnly:  *'  Blood  will  flow  in  Johannesburg,  and  every  man  will  have 
to  ask  himself  whether  he  is  for  Britain  or  for  Boer.  You,  my  dear 
Stewart,  like  everyone  else,  will  have  to  answer  that  question.  What  is 
your  answer?  "  "  By  God! "  was  the  reply,  "  I  am  British,  and  what's 
more  I'm  Scotch! " 

I  then  proceeded  to  inspire  the  morrow's  leading  article,  but  before 
I  was  half  way  through,  Stewart's  Scotch  caution  asserted  itself.  "  But 
if  I  say  that,"  he  observed,  "  I  shall  get  the  sack,  and  I  can't  afford  it." 
**  My  dear  Stewart,"  I  replied,  "  I  know  J.  B.  better  than  you  do.  It  is 
true  that  he  hates  Rhodes,  but  he  is  ftmdamentally  a  devout  worshipper 
at  the  shrine  of  the  jumping  cat,  and  there  are  big  forces  behind  this 
movement.  It  it  comes  off,  Robinson  will  be  the  first  man  to  take  the 
credit,  and  perhaps  to  compliment  you  on  your  prescience;  but  anyhow, 
tell  me  how  much  he  is  paying  you."  Stewart  told  me.  "  Well,"  I  said, 
**  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  promise  you  as  a  Director  of  die 
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Argus  Company  at  least  an  equally  good  job  ",  and  I  proceeded  with  my 
inspiratory  sermon  without  farther  interruption. 

The  sequel  is  amusing.  The  article  duly  appeared  on  Tuesday 
morning  and,  shortly  after,  the  knowledge  of  Jameson's  invasion  became 
public.  A  second  edition  of  the  paper  was,  I  believe,  published  with  a 
blank  where  the  leader  should  have  been.  I  had  to  make  good  my 
promise  to  Stewart,  and  he  never  regretted  the  exchange.  I  had  followed 
Rhodes's  instructions,  but,  of  course,  my  efforts  were  wasted.  From 
the  moment  Jameson  crossed  the  border,  men  fell  automatically  into  two 
camps,  and  leading  articles  in  the  Gtpe  Town  newspapers  were  forgotten 
as  soon  as  they  were  read. 

I  saw  Rhodes  for  a  few  minutes  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  but  he  was 
distraught,  and  conversation  was  impossible.  At  dinner  that  night  he 
announced  that  his  special  train  had  steam  up  in  the  Cape  Town  station 
and  he  proposed  to  go  to  Pretoria  and  discuss  matters  with  Kruger  in 
person.  Rutherfoord  Harris  and  Captain  Penfold,  who  both  belonged 
to  the  "  Yes-man "  type,  loudly  applauded  this  determination.  I 
hazarded  the  view  that  the  Boers  would  hang  him.  "  Hang  me\'*  he 
said.  "  They  can't  hang  me  I  I'm  a  Privy  Councillor!  There  are  only 
two  hundred  of  us  in  the  British  Empire  I "  I  had  not  the  pluck  to 
suggest  that,  if  he  persisted,  there  woiild  only  be  199;  but  I  think  my 
view  shook  him.  At  all  events,  we  heard  nothing  more  about  visiting 
Pretoria.  Later,  there  was  a  short  conversation,  only  one  sentence  of 
which  remains  in  my  memory.  "  Well,  anyhow,  I  have  got  Chamberlain 
by  the  short  hairs,"  said  Rhodes.  Actually,  the  expression  was  even 
more  colloquial.  "Then  he  really  is  in  it,  Mr.  Rhodes?"  "In  it? 
Up  to  the  neck  I  "  he  replied. 

The  rest  of  my  experiences  can  be  told  shortly  and  have  only  a  personal 
interest.  I  left  Cape  Town  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  Rumours  of  what 
was  happening  in  the  North  were  circulated  at  every  wayside  station,  but 
on  Thursday  night  the  definite  and  true  news  of  Doornkop  and  Jameson's 
surrender  was  greeted  with  cheers  from  the  young  Afrikanders  flocking 
back  to  the  Transvaal.  The  banks  of  the  Vaal  River  were  white 
with  the  tents  of  the  commandoes,  every  passenger  was  searched  for 
arms,  and  I  thought  it  well  to  give  a  false  name  to  the  rather  truculent- 
looking  Boer  who  confronted  me  with  a  revolver.  On  my  arrival  in 
Johannesburg  I  found  that  a  Reform  Committee  had  been  constituted 
and  that  my  name  had  been  handed  in  to  the  Government  as  one  of  the 
members.  In  the  circumstances  I  had  no  other  choice  than  to  accept 
the  honour. 

Only  one  other  word  about  our  experiences  is  necessary.  Fitzpatrick 
in  Tbi  Transvaal  from  Within  has  rather  over-emphasized  the  severity  of 
our  treatment  in  prison.  It  was  certainly  uncomfortable,  which  pre- 
sumably is  one  of  the  objects  for  which  prisons  exist,  but  there  was  no 
suggestion  of  brutality,  and  after  the  first  few  days  we  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  political  prisoners.  Mr.  Kruger's  government  deserves 
some  credit  for  this  concession,  as  the  feeling  amongst  the  Burghers  ran 
very  high  and  the  provocation  had  assuredly  been  extreme. 

I  am  conscious  that  the  first  person  singular  recurs  very  frequently 
in  this  account,  but  that  i^  unavoidable,  so  far  as  I  have  related  such 
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personal  experiences  as  seem  either  to  throw  light  upon  the  genesis  and 
development  of  the  Raid,  or  to  indicate  the  workings  of  the  minds  of 
Rhodes  and  Jameson.  Looking  back  on  it,  I  am  ama2ed  afresh  at  the 
sheer  craziness  of  the  adventure.  It  seems  preposterous  that  grown  men 
should  have  associated  themselves  with  it,  and  incredible  that  they  should 
have  risked  ruin  and  a  sporting  chance  of  the  hangman's  rope  in  order 
to  further  it.  In  my  own  case  I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  my  distrust 
and  dislike  of  the  whole  business  never  left  me.  No  doubt  my  fault  is 
all  the  greater,  and  the  fact  that  I  had  not  reached  my  thirtieth  year  when 
the  plan  was  first  confided  to  me  is  only  a  partial  extenuation,  but  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  Johannesburg  had  a  case  whidi  the  historians  of  the  Raid, 
with  the  exception  of  Fitzpatrick,  whose  parti  pris  is  unconcealed,  have 
never  presented  adequately.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  grievances 
of  the  Rand  were  substantial  on  the  industrial,  and  himiiliating  on 
the  poUtical,  side.  The  Uidander  was  never  aUowed  to  forget  his 
inferior  status,  and  in  the  intervals  of  business  he  was  naturally  pre- 
disposed to  take  a  chance  of  proving  that  he  was  as  good  a  man  as 
Brother  Boer. 

I  doubt  whether  the  scheme  was  ever  presented  in  its  entirety  to  any 
one  person  in  Johannesburg.  In  my  experience  there  was  always  a 
margin  of  mystery  where  innuendo  took  the  place  of  exact  information, 
and  as  to  which  it  was  understood  that  details  could  not  prudently  or 
decently  be  demanded.  It  was  openly  stated  that  the  plan  had  the 
blessing  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  there  were  hints,  altogether  unauthor- 
ised and  baseless  but  none  the  less  impressive,  that  behind  Chamberlain 
and  the  Colonial  Office  even  greater  personages  and  forces  were  involved. 
No  wonder  that  some  of  these  military  conspirators  were  inclined  to 
believe  that  they  were  asked  to  play  a  part  in  a  great  movement,  and  that 
Jameson's  plan  was  not  as  silly  as  it  seemed.  Actually,  of  course,  it  was 
much  sillier.  None  of  the  promises  made  were  fulfilled.  Jameson's 
force  was  only  half  what  he  stated  it  would  be — less  than  2,000  rifles — 
and  utterly  inadequate  ammimition  had  been*  delivered  when  I  left 
Johannesburg  on  Christmas  Day. 

The  promised  leader  was  an  even  greater  disappointment.  Colonel 
Frank  RJiodes  was  in  almost  every  respect  the  antithesis  of  his  great 
brother.  He  was  a  typical  British  cavalry  officer  of  his  period — ^gallant, 
gay,  and  charming.  He  would  have  made  an  admirable  leader  of  a 
forlorn  hope,  but  he  was  temperamentally  incapable  of  making  the  hope 
less  forlorn  by  any  preparations  which  demanded  foresight  or  attention 
to  detail.  He  was  universally  and  deservedly  popular  with  men,  and 
his  charm  was  widely  appreciated  by  women,  whose  society  he  cultivated 
assiduously  and  with  success.  After  my  return  to  London  I  lunched  with 
Jameson  one  day  and  we  were  comparing  notes.  The  Doctor  said  that 
his  first  doubts  occurred  on  that  hurried  visit  he  paid  to  Johannesburg 
in  November.  "  I  was  very  pressed  for  time,"  he  said,  "  and  had  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  to  see  things  for  myself.  Naturally,  my  first  and 
most  important  appointment  was  with  Frank.  When  I  arrived  at  the 
house  I  found  a  pencilled  note  on  the  table :  *  Dear  Jimjams,  Sorry  I  can't 

see  you  this  afternoon,  have  an  appointment  to  teach  Mrs. die  bike. 

Yours  ever,  Frank'."    Mrs.  ^  I  may  say,  was  a  singularly  good- 
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looking  lady,  and  the  task  of  teaching  her  to  maintain  her  balance,  with 
or  without  a  protecting  arm,  on  the  bicycle  (then  somewhat  of  a  novelty) 
would  inevitably  take  precedence  in  the  Colonel's  miod  of  preparations 
for  a  revolutionary  outbreak  which,  anyhow,  was  not  due  for  another 
month.  When  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  he  first  bowed  to  the  Judge 
gracefully  and  then  turned  to  his  fellow-prisoners  and  winked  reassuringly. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  had  he  been  called  upon  to  mount  the  scaffold  his 
demeanour  would  have  been  irreproachable  and  distinguished.  As  a 
leader  and  main  organiser  of  a  conspiracy,  he  lacked  every  quality  save 
courage  and  personal  charm. 

In  estimating  the  part  played  by  the  men  of  Johannesburg,  it  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  they  believed  that  Jameson  would  not  cross  until 
they  gave  the  word.  It  is  impossible  to  acquit  Jameson  of  deception. 
The  published  letter  was  obviously  rather  a  flatulent  political  manifesto 
than  an  invitation,  and  the  date  was  admittedly  left  blank.  The  signa- 
tories were  unanimous  in  stating  that  the  letter  was  drafted  at  Jameson's 
suggestion  and  that  he  met  all  objections  by  the  promise  that  he  would 
not  act  upon  it  until  he  was  asked  to  do  so. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  Jameson's  motives.  Temperamentally  he 
was  a  gambler.  When  he  was  practising  in  Kimberley  he  enjoyed  the 
largest  income  of  any  Doctor  in  South  Africa.  He  found  his  recreation 
in  the  Kimberley  Qub,  where  he  would  win  or  lose,  generally  lose,  an 
appreciable  fraction  of  a  year's  income  at  poker  in  the  course  of  an  even- 
ing. He  had  made  up  his  mind  from  the  first  that  this  was  his  Raid  and 
that  be,  Rhodes,  and  the  Chartered  Company  would  have  the  glory.  The 
Rand  was  subsidiary — d  la  gmrre  comme  d  la  g^iem — and  a  few  deceptions 
here  and  there  did  not  matter;  the  result  would  justify  them.  He  knew 
that  the  Rand  was  unprepared,  and  on  Saturday,  December  28th,  after 
reading  Harris's  miserable  and  confused  messages,  he  must  have  known 
that  no  eflfective  help  could  be  forthcoming  from  Johannesburg.  The 
suggestion  that  Johannesburg  might  act  later,  and  without  him,  so  far 
from  restraining  him,  was  a  spur  to  instant  action.  Moreover,  Pitsani 
was  a  bleak  spot,  men  were  beginning  to  desert,  and  he  was  probably 
right  in  thinking  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  it  was  a  case  of  now 
or  never.  I  fancy,  however,  that  his  statement  at  Frank  Rhodes's  house 
supplies  an  important  clue  to  his  state  of  mind:  ''  You  do  not  know  the 
Maxim  gun.  I  shall  draw  a  2one  of  lead  a  mile  each  side  of  my  column 
and  no  Boer  will  live  within  it." 

I  need  only  add  a  few  words  regarding  the  part  played  by  Cecil  John 
Rhodes.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  explanation  lies  in  the  state 
of  his  health.  He  was  an  ill  man  in  1895  and  his  conversation  with  me 
showed  that  he  felt  that  the  time  left  for  him  in  which  action  was  possible 
was  perilously  short.  He  had  taken  risks  before,  but  they  were  calculated, 
not  crazy,  risks.  He  had  always  relied  upon  subordinates  to  carry  out  his 
plans,  but  he  had  chosen  them  carefully.  His  selection  of  Rutherfoord 
Harris  as  a  diplomatist,  and  his  brother  Frank  as  the  arch  conspirator  and 
organiser,  are,  I  think,  clear  indications  that  he  had  lost  his  grip  and 
that  his  judgment  was  failing.  He  had  always  seen  visions  and  so 
many  of  his  dreams  had  come  true.  The  brightest  of  all  was  a 
united  South  Africa,  and  he  chose  what  promised  to  be  a  short  cut 
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because  he  felt  that  he  could  never  last  out  the  longer  and  safer  road. 
His  name  and  fiune  do  not  depend  upon  the  part  he  played  in  the 
Jameson  Raid.  .  .  . 


Believe  me. 


Yours  sincerely, 

Fred.  H.  Hamilton. 


Mr.  Howell  Wright, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, 
440  Leader  Building, 

Qeveland.    Ohio. 
U.S.A. 


Sep.  27,  1937. 


APPENDIX 


Movemints  m  Gold-mimng  Shorts,  1S9J-6 


X895 
5  January 

12  January  . 
2  February 

50  March 
I  June 

15  June 
29  June 

13  July 

27  July 

51  August  . 
21  Septembei 

5  October 
19  October 

9  November 
50  November 

28  December 

1896 

II  January  . 

15  February 


Table  A 

Kand  Mints 
{£1  shares,  later  converted 
into  5/.  shares) 


21/6 
21 

20t 

27* 

29J 
52 

3if 

34f 

35i 

58 
40} 

41J 
36f 
30 
27i 

22^ 

Mi 

28} 


RMidfoni$ht 
(£t  shaiet) 


M/- 

22/6 

»}/- 
40/9 

41/6 

45/- 
46/- 

J 

4 
4 

«J 


'1. 

^1. 


ReUium 
(£i  shares) 


£7f 
7l 
7i 
81 

H 
9 

9i 

9i 

9A 

iii 

"i 
loj 

10* 

9i 

9i 

91^.- 


9* 
9t 


No/t. — I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  S.  H.  Frankel,  Fellow  of  Nuffield  Q>llege, 
Oxford,  and  to  Mr.  T.  P.  Soper  of  the  Institute  of  Commonwealth  Studies,  Oxford, 
for  guidance  and  assistance  in  preparing  these  Tables.  Table  A  is  compiled  from 
prices  quoted  in  current  issues  of  the  Economist,  and  the  list  of  prices  in  Table  B  is 
extracted  from  R.  R.  Mabson,  Mines  of  the  Transvaai,  London  (offices  of  The  Statist), 
X902  edn. 
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Table  B 

LMt  of  tbt  Higffist  and  Ltm^ist  Marht  Prices  of  Other  Gold-Mmmg 

Compatms  in  iS^j 


Compmfjf 

Akzandra  Estate  &  Gold  Mining  Co.  Ltd.    . 

Angelo  Gold  Mines,  Ltd 

Balmoral  Main  Reef  Gold  Mining  Co.  Ltd.    . 
Bonanza,  Ltd.    ...... 

City  &  Suburban  Gold  Mining  &  Estate  Co.  Ltd. 
Consolidated  Gold  Fields  of  South  Africa  Ltd. 

Crown  Deep,  Ltd 

Crown  Reef  Gold  Mining  Co.  Ltd. 
East  Rand  Proprietary  Mines,  Ltd. 
Geldenhuis  Deep,  Ltd  .... 

Geldenhuis  Estate  &  Gold  Mining  Co.  (Elandsfontein 

No.  I)  Ltd 

Geldenhuis  Main  Reef  Gold  Mining  Co.  Ltd. 
Gkncaim  Main  Reef  Gold  Mining  Co.  Ltd.  . 
Henry  Nourse  Gold  Mining  Co.  Ltd.    . 

Jubilee  Gold  Co.  Ltd 

Jumpers  Gold  Mining  Co.  Ltd.    . 
Lancaster  Gold  Mining  Co.  Ltd.  . 
Langkagte  Estate  &  Gold  Mining  Co.  Ltd.  . 
Langlaagte  Rojral  Gold  Mining  Co.  Ltd. 
Le  Champ  D'Or  French  Gold  Mining  Co.  Ltd. 
Luipaaid's  Vlei  Estate  &  Gold  Mining  Co.  Ltd. 
May  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Co.  Ltd. 
New  Croesus  Gold  Mining  Co.  Ltd. 
New  Rietfontein  Estate  Gold  Mines,  Ltd. 
New  Spes  Bona  Gold  Mining  Co.  Ltd. 

Nigel  Deep,  Ltd 

Nigel  Gold  Mining  Co.  Ltd. 

North  Randfontein  Gold  Mining  Co.  Ltd. 

Nourse  Deep,  Ltd 

Paarl  Central  Gold  Mining  &  Exploration  Co.  Ltd 
Forges  Randfontein  Gold  Mining  Co.  Ltd. 
Salisbury  Gold  Mining  Co.  Ltd.  . 
Witwatefstand  Gold  Mining  Co.  Ltd.   . 


Higfjtst  price 


7f 
3f 

8 

19* 

M 

"t 

"f 

II 

7* 

iJi 

4i 

H 

7i 
5i 

4A 

5» 

6i 

Axi 

4i4 

8A 
3l 

9i 

}» 

"i 


Lowest  price 

5/- 
2i 


•1. 

4 

61 
7* 
9» 
^\ 

J 

5i 
i 

4l 

7» 
4i 

«A 

4i. 

>A 

2 
»/- 

I 

ij 

3I 

ij 

3» 
xa 

2 


Note, — The  par  value  of  all  prices  quoted  in  this  table  is  £1  except  for  City  and 
Suburban  Gold  Mining  dc  Estate  Co.  Ltd.,  which  is  £^ 
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Reviews  of  Books 


Theobald^  Arcbhisbop  of  Canterbury,    By  Avrom   SaltiiCAn.    (London: 
Athlone  Press,  1956.) 

With  the  publication  of  the  more  complete  manuscript  of  the  Gesta 
Stepbani  (K.  R.  Potter,  Nelson's  Medieval  Texts,  1955),  the  re-editing  of 
the  early  correspondence  of  John  of  Salisbury  (W.  J.  Millor  and  H.  E. 
Butler,  with  an  introduction  by  C.  N.  L.  Brooke,  ibid.  1955)  and  his 
Historia  PontificaUs  (Marjorie  Qiibnall,  ibid.  1956),  and  the  production  of 
this  collection  of  the  charters  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  a  once  obscure 
period  in  becoming  better  illuminated.  When  the  long-awaited  third 
volume  of  the  Ksffsta  'Rsfftm  Anglo-Normottnorum  appears,  there  will  be 
excellent  conditions  for  re-assessing  Stephen's  puzzling  reign. 

Dr.  Saltman's  book  is  in  two  parts:  an  historical  introduction — 
Theobald's  life,  his  relations  with  the  English  monasteries,  the  English 
episcopate  during  his  primacy,  Henry  11  and  the  English  church,  and  the 
archiepiscopal  household — and  a  collection  of  more  than  three  hundred 
of  Theobald's  charters,  prefaced  by  a  thorough  diplomatic  examination 
and  supplemented  by  some  interesting  companion  pieces.  There  is  an 
excellent  index. 

The  historical  section  does  not  make  quite  the  impact  which  was 
expected.  It  was  always  felt  that  this  *  hard-working  administrator '  was, 
in  view  of  the  distinction  of  his  household,  more  important  than  he 
appeared.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that,  even  in  this  thorough  study, 
he  remains,  when  stripped  of  John  of  Salisbury,  as  dim  as  ever.  This,  of 
course,  is  probably  the  correct  characterization:  a  man  great  in  his 
servants  rather  than  in  personality.  But — almost  imavoidable  in  the 
circumstances — ^Dr.  Saltman  is  probably  least  satisfactory  in  the  bio- 
graphical section.  The  style  is  flat,  some  of  the  notes  are  odd,  and  the 
handling  is  occasionally  uncertain.  Stephen  could  hardly  have  rewarded 
Arnulf  with  the  see  of  Lisieux  in  June  1 141  (p.  48),  for  he  was  a  prisoner 
of  the  Angevins  at  the  time.  The  old  error  about  the  post-Conquest 
division  of  the  Guiterbury  estates  between  archbishop  and  convent  (here 
attributed  to  Anselm,  pp.  55-6)  re-appears,  despite  B.  W.  Kissan  {ante^ 
liv.  285-93).  Occasionally  an  important  point  is  missed.  Dr.  Saltman 
establishes  the  interesting  fact  that  Theobald  and  Gilbert  Foliot  met  the 
Pope  at  Paris  at  Easter  1147  ^p.  23-4,  108).  When  we  remember  that 
Geoffrey  of  Anjou  made  his  peace  with  Eugenius  III  on  the  same  occasion, 
we  have  possibly  the  expknation  of  why  Stephen  preferred  to  send  the 
bishops  of  Herdford,  Norwich,  and  Chester  to  the  coundl  of  Rheims  a 
year  later. 

Indeed,  there  is  small  direct  contribution  in  this  study  to  a  general 
appreciation  of  the  period.  Fundamental  to  any  discussion  of  Stephen's 
rektions  with  the  dhurch  is  an  understanding  of  his  promises  in  11 56. 
Dr.  Saltman  assumes  that  the  king  granted  free  elections  and  then  broke 
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his  pledge.  But  everything  turns  on  what  was  understood  by  the  term 
*  canonical  election  '  at  this  time  and  in  this  context — Le.  in  a  royal  charter 
which  concludes  with  a  clause  saving  the  king's  royal  and  lawful  dignity. 
It  can  hardly  be  assumed  that  Stephen  intended  to  abrogate  the  proper 
interest  of  a  king  in  the  appointment  to  his  bishoprics  and  abbeys.  But 
a  few  controversial  matters  are  resolved.  Although  there  is  still  dis- 
agreement over  the  nature  of  John  of  Salisbury's  employment  at  the 
papal  court  between  1 1 50  and  115  3 — ^Dr.  Qiibnall  adheres  to  R.  L.  Poole's 
view  that  John  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  the  papal  service,  while  Dr. 
Saltman  and  Professor  Brooke  think  that  he  was  more  probably  Theo- 
bald's proctor — all  agree  that  he  first  joined  Theobald's  court  in  1148. 
There  are  some  other  clarifications,  too;  and  the  study  contains  much 
useful  historical  investigation.  The  analysis  of  the  episcopal  elections 
of  the  period  and  of  Theobald's  household  may  be  picked  out  for  special 
commendation. 

Any  faults  in  the  historical  essays  are,  however,  amply  compensated 
for  in  the  textual  section,  for  here  we  have  a  laborious  and  useful  achieve- 
ment, apparently  meticulously  performed.  Many  of  the  charters  are 
printed  for  the  first  time,  and  the  corpus  is  impressive.  Such  is  their 
number  that  it  is  easier  on  first  acquaintance  to  appreciate  them  as  a  group 
than  to  point  to  the  significance  of  individuals.  In  general  they  can  be 
described  as  routine  productions— documents  issued  by  order  or  on 
request.  Confirmations  are  plentiful;  and  if  they  are  not  very  exciting 
in  form,  it  is  because  standard  formulae  had  almost  been  achieved. 

Owing  to  the  growth  of  administrative  techniques  in  the  twelfth 
century,  monarchies  tended  to  become  stronger  at  the  expense  of  the 
mesne  authorities.  The  church,  despite  papal  schisms,  did  not  escape 
from  this  movement.  The  popularity  of  judicial  appeals,  and  the  breaking 
of  some  of  the  restraints  on  them,  led  to  the  practical  subjection  of  the 
court  of  Canterbury  to  the  papal  curia.  But  we  do  not  always  view  this 
development  in  the  round.  Although  the  primatial  court  may  have  been 
shotn  of  a  little  of  its  dignity,  it  shared  in  the  general  increase  in  business. 
What  is  more,  the  lessening  of  dignity  may  be  more  apparent  to  us  than 
it  was  to  contemporaries.  Although  much  business  went  past  the  arch- 
bishop's court  to  the  papal,  much  came  back  again;  and  the  busy  group 
of  clerks  who  accompanied  the  archbishop  may  have  been  far  more 
impressed  by  the  increasing  volume  of  correspondence  and  by  its  im- 
portance than  aware  of  a  setback  to  their  creative  or  initiatory  powers. 
Nor  were  they  mistaken.  The  administrative  achievements  of  Christen- 
dom in  the  twelfth  century  depended  on  an  exceedingly  small  number  of 
men.  And  these  experts,  who  could  easily  transfer  from  court  to  court, 
and  who  maintained  private  correspondences  with  colleagues  all  over 
Western  Europe,  were  members  of  a  society  which,  although  disturbed 
by  professional  rivalries,  was  nevertheless  close-knit  and  cherished  as  an 
organic  whole.  Men  like  Theobald,  John  of  Salisbury,  and  Vacarius 
were  oecumenically  minded. 

The  collection  is,  therefore,  important  as  a  whole.  But  there  is  much 
to  discover  in  detail;  and  no  one  who  searches  will  be  disappointed  in 
his  finds.  Dr.  Saltman  is  to  be  congratulated  on  providing  historians 
with  this  important  sheaf  of  documents.  Frank  Barlow. 
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From  Becket  to  Langton:    English  Church  Government^   iijo-iiij.    By 
C.  R.  Chenet.    (Manchester  University  Press,  1956.) 

Professor  C.  R.  Cheney,  in  this  revised  and  extended  version  of  his 
Ford  Lectures  for  1955,  has  taken  as  his  field  of  study  the  slack  water 
between  two  high  tides,  and  has  observed  the  shallows  with  great  dis- 
cernment. He  complains  that  historians  often  notice  only  the  great 
surges  of  Becket  and  Langton;  and  he  himself  has  deliberately  renounced 
the  drama  of  politics  and  conflict  and  the  amenities  of  personality  and 
anecdote.  But  his  self-denial  has  enabled  him  to  deal  seriously  with 
subjects  about  which  there  is  little  sure  knowledge  and  much  facile 
assumption. 

The  book  is  more  truly  described  by  the  sub-title.  The  basic  subject 
of  inquiry  is  the  effect  of  the  growth  of  papal  power  on  the  English 
Churdi,  that  is  to  say,  the  development  of  law  and  administration;  and 
five  topics  are  discussed:  the  bishops,  England  and  Rome,  Church  and 
State,  the  diocese,  and,  a  welcome  addition  to  the  usual  scheme,  the  laity. 
Professor  Cheney  is  a  tolerant  and  understanding  observer.  In  his 
chapter  on  the  bishops  (ii),  which  is  graced  by  a  very  important  apprecia- 
tion of  Hubert  Walter,  he  remarks  that  the  government  of  the  Qiurch, 
'  as  then  constituted,  required  the  service  of  sinners  as  well  as  of  saints  ', 
and  he  comes  to  the  defence  of  legal  studies  as  a  qualification  for  promo- 
tion. He  reminds  us  several  times  that  the  Decretum  could  be  described 
as  a  theological  work.  Indeed,  it  can  also  be  said  that  a  study  of  this 
great  book  was  a  liberal  education  in  itself.  But  there  is  a  puzzle  here. 
It  may  have  been  the  most  up-to-date  law  book  of  the  Church,  but  it 
was  essentially  a  monument  to  a  past  age:  it  deals  largely  with  the 
problems  of  a  select  missionary  Church  existing  under  the  urban  condi- 
tions of  the  Roman  empire,  and  much  of  it  was  irrelevant  to  the  practical 
problems  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  many  law 
students  skipped  the  dead  controversies  and  gave  most  attention  to  the 
decretal-collections  which  were  more  useful  for  every-day  a&irs.  Even  so, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  study  of  law  was  not  an  arid  discipline. 

Professor  Cheney  is  at  his  happiest  when  considering  legal  oiatters 
— ^papal  justice,  judicial  appeals,  and  the  early  history  of  papal  provisions 
in  chapter  iii,  and  the  conflict  of  laws,  especially  in  connexion  with 
advowsons,  in  chapter  iv,  for  the  law  can  be  declared  and  suitable  illustra- 
tions pfoduced.  But  with  administration  the  position  is  reversed:  the 
pattern  has  to  be  created  from  observed  facts,  and,  despite  thorough 
seeking,  there  is  often  insufficient  evidence  to  maintain  a  firm  generaliza- 
tion. Hence  the  last  two  chapters  are  more  tentative  and  miscellaneous 
than  the  others.  Yet  in  a  way  they  are  even  more  valuable.  Since  here 
the  author's  theme  is  that  English  administration  was  not  backward,  and 
that  the  revolutionary  eficct  of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  has  been 
exaggerated,  he  is  always  in  search  of  precedents;  and  he  investigates, 
and  in  Appendices  illustrates,  some  obscure  subjects,  such  as  the  early 
history  of  vicarages. 

Administration  is  not  an  easy,  or  even  a  generally  attractive,  subject 
and  Professor  Cheney  resists  the  temptation  to  make  his  essays  neater  than 
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the  present  state  of  knowledge  allows.  But  no  student  will  mistake  the 
integrity,  the  deep  learning,  the  pertinent  curiosity,  and  the  technical 
assurance  which  Inspire  the  work.  For  those  who  labour  in  this  field  it 
will  serve  as  a  model,  and,  since  it  draws  confident  attention  to  problems 
unsolved,  as  a  point  for  many  departures. 

Frank  Barlow. 


Gmllilmi  d»  Ockbam  Optra  PolitUa,  Edited  by  H.  S.  Offler.    (Manchester : 
University  Press,  1956.    Vol.  iii.) 

At  last  progress  has  been  made  in  the  edition  of  Ockham's  political 
works.  In  1940  the  first  volume  of  the  newly  planned  edition  appeared. 
Whilst  it  is  regrettable  that  the  second  volume,  completing  the  edition 
of  the  Optis  XC  Dummy  still  remains  impublished,  the  third  volume 
under  the  sole  editorship  of  Mr.  QBBer  has  now  seen  the  light.  It  con- 
tains three  writings  of  the  venerabiiis  inceptoTy  namely  the  Epistola  ad 
¥rahts  Mmons  (spring  1334)  addressed  to  the  chapter  meeting  at  Assisi; 
the  tract  Contra  Joaimem  ^p.  29-156)  and  the  tract  Contra  Benedsctum 
(pp.  165-322).  Each  of  these  three  writings  is  prefaced  by  a  brief 
Introduction  of  the  editor. 

Whilst  the  Epistola  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  and  was  edited 
fiiirly  recently  by  Baudry  and  Brampton,  the  other  two  works  are  here 
edited  for  the  first  time  in  toto.  All  three  works  are  contained  in  the 
Ockhamist  MS.  B.N.Lat.  5387  and  are  transmitted  in  this  one  manuscript 
alone,  discovered  by  Schobs  in  191 1  who  in  fact  baptized  the  newly- 
found  tracts.  The  Contra  Joannem  is  a  violent  and,  at  times,  even  virulent 
invective  against  the  doctrine  of  beatific  vision  of  John  XXII:  as  is 
known,  he  withdrew  his  earlier  views  on  his  deadi  bed,  but  death 
intervened  before  he  could  formally  dispatch  his  retractatio :  his  successor 
Benedict  XII  then  published  it  on  17  March  1335.  John's  enemies 
exploited  the  mystery  surrounding  this  death-bed  revocation  to  the  full, 
and  Ockham,  with  all  the  passionate  venom  of  which  his  pen  was  capable, 
attacked  John's  last-minute  confession.  It  was  full  of  ambiguities: 
he  lived  and  died  a  heretic,  not  only  because  of  his  views  on  the 
beatific  vision,  but  also  because  of  the  numerous  other  errors  he 
had  taught,  preached  and  decreed.  Method  of  attack,  argumentation 
and  utilization  of  material  are  conducted  on  the  Ockhamist  polemical 
level.  This  tract,  though  fully  displaying  his  dialectical  skill,  cannot 
make  high  claims  as  regards  originality  of  conception:  nor  does  it 
show  that  he  operated  with  more  than  a  modicum  of  literary  equipment. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  known  any  canonistic  literature  other  than  the 
glossa  ordinaria  on  the  Decretum  and  the  Extra,  not  even  a  gloss  on  the 
Sextus  is  quoted;  and  the  same  observation  holds  good  as  regards  the 
second  tract.  But  despite  this  obvious  limitation  in  equipment  his 
lively  attack  is  sustained  throughout  and  his  arguments  marshalled 
with  force  and  conviction.  It  is,  however,  only  in  a  much  wider  sense 
than  that  usually  understood  by  the  term  that  this  tract  can  be  called 
political:  in  its  essence  it  is  concerned  with  the  orthodoxy  of  the  pope; 
it  is  not  anti-papal,  but  and-Johannine.     As  the  argument  proceeds. 
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there  emerges  a  fairly  clear  doctrinal  basis  which  may  be  stated  thus: 
John's  views  on  the  beatific  vision  are  heretical,  because  they  contra- 
dict what  the  eccksia  universalis  has  always  held;  hence,  qua  pope  he  is  in 
no  way  allowed  to  deviate  from  traditional  doctrines,  because,  and  this 
really  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  Ockhamist  argument,  the  basic  authority 
in  defining  faith  and  doctrine  rests  with  the  universal  Church  to  cvhich 
along  infallibility  belongs :  *  Universalis  ecclesia  quae  errare  non  potest ' 
(p.  67),  and  the  later  view  of  Ockham  that  the  true  faith  may  be  preserved 
in  one  woman,  can  be  faintly  discerned  on  the  hori2on  {cf.  Ep,  p.  15, 
Contra  Joannem  p.  67,  Contra  Benedictum^  p.  261).  The  position  of  the 
heretical  pope  within  the  con^egatio  fidelium  is  therefore  one  of  the  central 
themes  of  this  tract,  though  his  theory  does  not  go  much  beyond  what  a 
number  of  earlier  writers  had  said:  the  difference  was  merely  one  of 
tone;  his  was  the  radical  voice  of  the  passionate  partisan,  theirs  was  the 
quiet  voice  of  the  retired  scholar.  In  every  sense  it  was  a  Gelegenbeit- 
scbrift  with  all  the  concomitant  merits  and  demerits  of  this  kind  of  writing. 
Although  not  falling  outside  the  scope  of  this  genrey  the  second  tract 
here  edited  is  certainly  better  conceived,  buttressed,  and  composed. 
Written  most  likely  between  1337  and  1338,  it  is  a  fiery  and  highly 
emotional  attack  on  Benedict  XII,  a  successor  of  the  heretical  Pope 
John  XXII.  The  tract  Contra  Benedictum  charges  Benedict  himself  with 
heresy,  because  he  did  not  condemn  his  predecessor's  heretical  doctrines, 
hence  showing  himself  a  defensator  haeresis  and  laying  himself  open  on  that 
account  to  a  charge  of  heresy.  Benedict  *  est  haereticorum  numero 
sociandus  '  (p.  219).  The  important  parts  of  this  tract  are  the  fourth  and 
sixth  books,  and  these  may  be  termed  political  in  the  medieval  sense. 
In  the  former  the  basic  position  of  Benedict  XII  in  his  Redemptor  Noster 
is  impugned  with  a  fierceness  and  virulence  that  perhaps  surpasses  all 
all  the  other  invectives  flung  against  his  papal  enemies.  And  yet, 
Benedict  had  said  nothing  new  in  his  decree  when  he  declared  that 
controversial  matters  of  faith  are  to  be  finally  decided  by  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  Church.  This  view  had  indeed  been  the  traditional  curial 
thesis  and  Benedict  (if  he  read  the  tract)  probably  could  not  understand 
what  had  enraged  the  Franciscan  so  much.  The  latter  concentrates 
his  fire  upon  the  papal  plenitudo  potestatis  which,  according  to  him,  leads 
to  servitude  of  all  Christians ;  moreover,  if  the  pope  had  this  plenitude 
of  power,  he  declares  naively  astonished,  *  posset  papa  de  plenitudine 
potestatis  privare  omnes  reges  christianos  suis  regnis ' — as  if  exactly 
the  same  had  not  been  said  by  Gregory  VII  some  250  years  earlier.  This 
view  of  Benedict  would  enable  the  pope  to  correct  and  modify  *  tota 
scriptura  divina  et  omnes  determinationes  catholicae  generalium  con- 
ciliorum '  (p.  259) — but  it  is  in  these  that  *  Christiana  fides  est  contenta  '.^ 

*  Cf,  also  p.  245 :  *  Secundum  dictam  constitutionem  nihil  cssct  certum  ct  inimut- 
abile  in  tota  fide  Christiana,  sed  totum  ex  judicio  summi  pontiiicis  depcnderet.  Quo 
peior  haeresis  dici  non  posset:  quia  hoc  est  destrueie  omnes  articulos  fidei  et  omnia 
contenta  in  scriptura  divina,  et  quod  plus  esset  credendum  summo  pontifici  quam  Deo.' 
For  an  opposite  contemporary  point  of  view  which  was  expressed  quite  independendy 
of  the  constitution  which  Ockham  here  attacks,  cf,  Augustinus  Triumphus,  Summa  de 
potestate  eccksiastica  (written  some  fourteen  years  before  Benedict's  constitution), 
Qu.  vi,  art.  i  (ed.  Rome,  1 5  84,  p.  57  B) :  *  Sententia  papae  et  sententia  Dei  una  sententia 
est.' 
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Ockham  attacks  here  the  very  foundations  of  the  papal-hierocratic 
ideology;  he  denounces  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  medieval  papacy  as  an 
institution  of  government;  in  other  words,  he  is  no  longer  purely 
personal  in  his  attack  on  an  individual  pope,  but  ends  up  by  assaulting 
the  institution.  The  sixth  book  assails  with  equal  vehemence  the  ancient 
papal  theme:  the  root  of  all  the  evils  is  '  quod  imperium  est  a  papa  ut 
nullus  sit  verus  imperator  nee  esse  possit  nisi  qui  auctoritatem  imperialem 
et  executionem  gladii  materialis  a  pontifice  Romano  recepit'  (p.  273). 
The  basis  of  this  view  is,  again,  the  *  mortifera  radix ',  i.e.  the  papal 
plenitude  of  power.  The  remedy  he  advocates  cannot  cause  surprise: 
it  is  the  usual  anti-hierocratic  and  anti-papal  panacea  (which  by  now  had 
become  rather  stale),  namely,  a  dualism  of  government.  His  argument 
is  certainly  on  a  fiu:  lower  plane  than,  say,  the  schemes  of  the  Salians,  not 
to  speak  of  the  Staufen  proposals  which  also  culminated  in  a  dualism  of 
emperor  and  pope,  and  for  this  reason,  naturally  enough,  earned  the 
censures  of  the  papacy.  What,  however,  is  noteworthy  is  that  Ockham 
in  the  course  of  his  argumentation  comes  very  near  to  overthrowing 
his  own  Kircbenbeff^iff  {cf,  e.g.  p.  282)  and  entangles  himself  consequently 
in  some  perplexing  difficulties.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  not  even  Ockham 
could  find  a  more  convincing  remedy  than  this  dualism,  unworkable 
in  practice  and  bristling  with  doctrinal  inconsistencies.  In  a  way,  this 
tract  is  a  masterpiece  of  juggling  with  some  well-known  texts  culled  from 
the  limited  sources  at  his  disposal:  it  is  the  accumulation  and  syllogistic 
ordering  of  well-worn  textual  and  glossatorial  statements.  It  is  un- 
deniable, however,  that  the  tract  exercises  some  attraction  upon  the  reader, 
for  it  allows  us  to  see  how  a  pure  theologian  ^  poorly  equipped  in  other 
than  theological  disciplines,  handles  highly  explosive  material  that  by 
his  time  had  acquired  its  own  technical  status  which  called  for  expert 
handling.  Can  one  wonder  that  this  tract,  too,  survives  in  only  one 
manuscript? 

Now  this  manuscript  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  edition.  By  all 
accounts  it  is  a  bad  copy  with  numerous  careless  omissions  and  mistakes, 
wrong  ascriptions,  even  wrong  biblical  quotations;  numbers  of  books  and 
chapters  are  omitted  and  sometimes  whole  sentences  have  dropped  out. 
It  was  consequently  something  of  a  venture  to  embark  upon  a  final 
edition  of  works  which  are  contained  in  one  bad  manuscript.  Even  if  Mr. 
Offler's  numerous  conjectures — and  he  was  bound  to  conjecture  very 
frequently  considering  the  nature  of  this  manuscript — may  not  in  all 
cases  be  found  acceptable,  on  the  whole  the  edition  of  the  text  appears 
competent.  He  has  made  valiant  efforts  to  overcome  the  bewildering 
and  at  times  disheartening  difficulties  presented  by  this  manuscript. 
He  has  supplied  the  wanting  book  and  chapter  numbers  and  has  satis- 
factorily solved  most  of  the  textual  puzzles  created  by  the  scribe;  he  has 
carefully  recorded  the  variant  readings  and  has  had  recourse  to  manu- 
scripts which  contain  supplementary  material  that  has  helped  him  in  his 
conjectures;  he  has  conscientiously  supplied  cross  references  to  other 
writings  of  Ockham  which  certainly  will  be  a  great  help  to  future  students. 

^  For  this  estimation  of  Ockham  tf.  especially  R.  Scholz,  WUbelm  von  Ockham  tds 
poUHschtr  Dmkir  (in  Schrijttn  d.  VjsUhsmstituts  f.  SlUrt  ditOscbi  GescbuJbtsJkimdi,  voL  viii 

(1944)).  p.  ay. 
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He  must  be  given  full  credit  for  having  produced  a  text  that  is  readable 
and  intelligible. 

Nevertheless,  the  edition  is  not  free  from  some  inaccuracies  and 
editorial  inadequacies.     Surely  a  modem  critical  edition  should  go  a 
long  way  to  facilitate  the  genetic  understanding  of  the  author  edited; 
and  this  aim  can  partly  be  achieved  by  the  critical  approach  to  the  sources 
upon  which  the  author  relied  as  well  as  to  the  substance  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  which  the  author  treats.     In  this  respect,  however,  the  present 
edition  does  not  entirely  fulfil  every  demand  made  on  a  critical  edition. 
A  few  inaccuracies  should  be  noted^:  p.  lo,  1.  23 :  haeresumque?;  p.  14, 
1.  28:  ante  diem  judldi  (not  iJem)\  p.  64,  1.  35 :  canon  reads:  ut  quod 
amtra  unamqmmque  baensim  coacta  semel  .  .  .;  p.  139,  1.  7:  atit  (not  et)\ 
p.  148,  1.  33:  factum  directe  obviat;  p.  151,  1.  3:  qui^facil/(not/2^Zf); 
p.  168,  1.  27:   homines  corrupt!;    p.   171,  1.  2:    alias  (not  vel);  p.  188, 
1.40:  assenfiant  (not  fonsentirenf);  p.  258, 1.  17:  gl.  reads:  aliud  est  ipsam 
sine  definitione  (not  dissentianem)  vendlare;  p.  260,  1.  35 :  om,  astruendam 
and  read:   pakat;   p.  272,  11.  30  fF.:    gl.  reads:    delictum  praedecessoris 
praejndieat  snccessori^  sed  hoc  non  est  verum^  immo  tstproprium  delictum^  ex  quo 
ipsum  non  purgat,  qma  consenttt  et  sic  incipit  esse  proprium  delictum^  unde 
prniitur  eadem  poena   cum  praedecessore  .  .  .  praeterea   cum   iste  ffneralis 
successor  bahetur  unde  si  succedit  (as  ed.);  p.  276, 1.  4:  domus  (not  domos); 
p.  280, 1.  16:  the  chapter  referred  to  is  Novit  ille  (the  important  Innocen- 
dan  decretal,  and  not  Noviter^  of  which  name  no  decretal  exists);  p.  286, 
IL  26  f. :  quia  lata  est  contra  jus  scriptum,  scil.  contra  leges  velcanones  .  .  . 
in  ipsz  sententia  continei^tur;  p.  292,  1.  10:  feratur  (not  fertur);  p.  293, 
1.  50:  esset (not fuisset);  p.  295, 1.  22:  gl.  reads:  fecerit  (not facit);  p.  300, 
1.  21:  canon  reads:  ea  (not  omnia);  p.  302, 1.  21:  quisquis  (not  si  quis)\ 
1.  22:  quisquis  (not  qmsqui)  autem  famam  suam,  et  in  aliis;   p.  306,  1.  i: 
Dicimus;  I.  1:  ac  (not  aut);  1.  4:  duh'e  (not  dubsum)\  1.  7:  evangeUi  (not 
evangelicus)\  I.  10:  ne  quam  (not  quern)  lahem\  p.  307,  1.  22:  canon  reads: 
in  quo  impii  (not  uhi  ipsi)\  p.  309, 1.  7:  immimis  est  a  poena  (not  culpd)  '; 
1.  15 :  peritissimos.    The  allusion  on  page  322  is  not  to  the  Apocalypse, 
but  rather  to  Jud.  25 :  imperium  et  potestas. 

Equally,  the  editorial  apparatus  does  not  in  every  instance  satisfy 
all  the  modern  standards  of  a  critical  edition  which  should  provide  some 
help  to  those  who  might  wish  to  work  on  the  edited  book;  hence  the 
critical  editor  will  supply  at  least  a  minimum  of  references  to  his  author's 
contemporary  writers  who  may  have  influenced  him  or  from  whom  he 
dififered  in  specific  points  or  who  expressed  a  similar  point  of  view,  and 
so  forth,  so  as  to  demonstrate  and  lay  bare  the  author's  thoughts  and  their 

^  Mr.  Offler  does  not  state  which  edition  of  the  g/ossa  ordmaria  served  him  as  a  basis 
for  checking  and  verifying.  I  have  used,  for  the  Decrttum,  the  edition  Lyons,  1584,  and 
for  the  Extra,  the  edition  Venice,  15 14.    Italicized  words  indicate  emendations. 

'  The  manuscript  omits  the  ascription  of  this  passage  to  an  author,  but  the  editor 
following  Gtadan's  (and  Friedberg's)  attribution,  inserts  '  Augustinus ',  instead  of 
noting  in  the  critical  apparatus  that  the  author  of  this  passage  was  not  St.  Augustine, 
but  Pseudo-Augustinus  ('  Ambrosiaster ')  whose  Quatstiones  vet9ris  et  novi  Testamtnti 
wete  edited  by  A.  Souter  in  CSEL  (vol.  1.  p.  117),  where  the  correct  transcription 
will  be  found,  which,  like  Friedberg,  has  a  poena — a  substantial  difference  to  the 
editor's  transcription:  '  Non  omnis  ignorans  immunia  est  culpa '.  About  the  author 
of  these  influential  j2MMr//<M«/,  </*.  C.  Martini,  Ambrosiaster  (Rome,  1944),  pp.  la  ff. 
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genesis  and  to  throw  his  work  into  the  clearest  possible  relief.  Although, 
clearly  enough,  Mr.  0£9er  has  attempted  to  supply  the  appropriate 
editorial  information  in  his  apparatus,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  done 
so  satisfactorily  in  all  cases:  indeed,  it  would  be  almost  too  much  to 
expect  this  in  view  of  the  characteristics  of  these  Ockhamist  tracts. 

The  editor  seems  satisfied  when  he  modernizes  Ockhsun's  Decretam 
references:  there  is  no  editorial  indication  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
passages  quoted.  So  many  of  these  are  of  Pseudo-Isidorian  origin  that 
it  would  have  been  advisable  from  the  editorial  point  of  view  to  give,  as 
it  is  usual  in  such  circumstances,  at  least  the  Hinschius  reference;  many 
of  the  genuine  passages  referred  to  have  been  edited  in  modem  times, 
but  nowhere  is  the  reader  referred  to  a  modern  text;  this  is  especially 
inG^ortant  for  papal  letters  contained  in  the  Decretum  of  which  the  vast 
majority  is  edited  in  the  MGH :  all  the  reader  is  referred  to  is  the  defective 
edition  of  Friedberg.^  The  Roman  and  Canon  law  references  within 
glossatorial  statements  are  not  cited,  but  left  as  they  were  originally; 
one  example  out  of  dozens  should  suffice  (^,  292) :  *  Ilia  enim  nee  transit 
in  rem  judicatam  nee  est  necesse  appellare  ab  ea,  11  qu.  VI  §  Definitiva, 
et  sic  intellige  quando  in  sententia  error  exprimitur.  Extra  (gl.  reads 
correctly:  ut  infrd)  de  sententia  excommunicationis.  Per  tuas,  et  fF.* 
de  appellationibus,  1.  Si  expressim,  et  supra  eodem.  Inter  ceteras.'  This 
passage  has  one  Roman  law  reference,  two  Canon  law  references,  and  one 
Dictum  Gratiam}  Instead  of  inserting  after  each  reference  the  usual 
modem  citation,  the  reader  who  is  not  a  medieval  jurist  is  left  to  his  own 
devices  to  detect  these  passages.^  Denzinger  should  always  be  quoted 
by  the  marginal  number,  not  by  pages.  For  St.  Augustine  the  reader 
should,  wherever  possible,  be  referred  to  the  CfBL.  edition,  and  not  to 
the  fiiulty  Migne. 

On  the  one  hand,  some  of  the  references  in  the  edition  would  seem 
unnecessary,  if  not  cryptic.  For  instance,  on  page  277  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the^/  ord,  on  Extra:  IV.  v.  4,  j.w.  *  conditione  'and  *  verum '. 
Now  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  exactly  this  gloss  should  facilitate  our  grasp 
of  the  text,  but  quite  apart  from  this,  I  can  find  no  gloss  s,v,  *  verum ' : 
the  chapter  begins  with  v,  *  Verum '.  Again,  on  page  315,  Ockhsun  says 
*  ubi  majus  pedculum  vertitur,  est  major  cautela '  as  becomes  evident '  ex 
legibus  civilibus  et  canonicis '.  For  this  the  editor  refers  to  Sextus: 
I.  vi.  5  (Ubi  periaJum)  which  decretal  deals  with  the  procedure  in  papal 
elections,  not  at  all  the  point  with  which  Ockhsun  deals.  If,  however, 
this  reference  was  intended  to  bear  out  Ockham's  general  statement, 

^  It  is,  for  instuice,  irritating  to  find  that  when  Ockham,  in  a  number  of  places, 
refers  to  '  Gregorius  in  Registro ',  the  editor  has  not  supplied  the  exact  Register 
reference  in  the  modem  edition  of  his  Register;  the  same  holds  good  for  other  papal 
statements  incorporated  in  the  D§erttum  and  in  the  Extra.  The  highly  suspect  nature 
of  Gregory  I's  Bjsponsttm  to  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury  (see  p.  loi  with  the  reference 
to  CXn,  qo.  i,  c  8)  might  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  critical  apparatus;  rf,  Tbeol, 
QuarUdscbrift^  am  (1932),  94-118. 

'  These  usual  abbreviations  for  the  Digest  should  never  have  been  printed  as:  FF. 

'  The  correct  reference  to  Giatian  should  be:  Diet,  Grot,  ante  or  post  f.,  but  not: 
ad.  c,  or  pars  iv,  and  the  like. 

*  There  are,  incidentally,  two  tides  De  appellatumibm  (Dig.  49.  i  and  5)  and  thirteen 
chapters  beginning  widi  Per  tms  in  the  Extra, 
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there  ought  to  have  been  included  at  least  one  lex  avilisy  such  as  Dig. 
37.  ID.  I  §  5  (and  possibly  ako  D///.  xlii,  c.  2).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
editor  ought  to  have  observed  that  the  text  on  page  105  must  be  wrong, 
because  it  was  Innocent  III,  and  not  Innocent  IV,  who  had  issued  that 
decretal  in  the  Extra  referred  to:  Innocent  IV  did  not  become  pope 
imtil  ten  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Extra.  Again,  on  page  305 
Ockham  in  support  of  the — by  his  time — ^trite  saying  that  a  heretic  is 
*  minor  omni  catholico '  refers  to  Diet.  Grat.  a.c.  5,  CXXIV,  qu.i, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  point:  what  he  should  have  referred  to 
was  C.VI,  qu.i,  c.20,  where  Gratian  indeed  uses  the  phrase  *  cum  hereticus 
catholico  minor  sit.'  ^  But  it  would  have  been  useftd  if  the  editor  had 
drawn  the  reader's  attention  to  this,  although  in  some  places  he  does 
correct  an  obviously  wrong  citation  of  a  chapter  by  Ockham  or  the 
scribe. 

Considering  the  frequency  with  which  Ockham  makes  use  of  such 
well-worn  texts  as  Dist.  xl.  6  {Si  papa)  or  C.  11,  qu.vii,  c.41  (Nos  si)  and 
similar  passages,  it  should  not  have  been  beyond  the  powers  of  the  editor 
to  provide  the  reader  with  at  least  a  minimum  of  information  as  regards 
modern  literature.  One  or  two  examples  should  suffice.  *  Adducatur 
testimonium  glossae  IX  qu.III  super  c.  Nemo,  quae  s.v.  Nemo,  cum 
Innocentius  papa  dicit:  Nemo  judicabit  primam  sedem,  justitiam 
temperare  desiderantem,  ait :  Nisi  se  alicuius  judicio  submittat,  ut  11  qu. 
VII,  Nos  si,  et  in  causa  haeresis,  XL  dist.,  Si  papa'  ^p.  294 f.).  A 
critical  edition  should  have  pointed  out  that  Innocent  I  never  said  this, 
but  that  the  notorious  passage  comes  from  one  of  the  Symmachan 
forgeries,  namely,  the  Constitutum  Sihestri-^  that  CII,  qu.vii,  c.41  has  a 
story  behind  it  which  makes  the  passage  suspect;'  that  the  chapter  Si  papa  y 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  frequently  quoted  chapters  in  these  writings, 
has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  fairly  recent  years.*  But  here 
the  passage  stands  without  any  comment  whatsoever.  The  editor  has, 
of  course,  felt  that  references  to  modern  literature  are  called  for  in  a 
critical  edition,  but  he  has  done  this  in  only  isolated  places.  One  such 
place  concerns  Gelasian  and  Nicholean  statements,  such  as  Dist.  xcvi, 
cc.  6,  10,  &c.,  which  Ockham  is  boimd  to  cite  frequently  in  the  political 
parts  of  the  tract.  Now  Mr.  Offler  draws  the  reader's  attention  (p.  277) 
to  the  fact  that  the  argument  (i.e.  that  there  had  been  an  empire  before  the 
existence  of  the  papacy  and  therefore  the  former  was  independent  of  the 
latter)  goes  back  to  die  twelfth-century  canonists  and  cites  in  support 
of  this  the  gloss  of  Huguccio  by  referring  to  Sitv^mgsberichtey  Vienna^ 
vol.  xxiv,  p.  68,  n.  i,  which  is,  in  modern  times,  the  first  transcription 
of  canonistic  expressions  on  political  matters — by  Frederick  Maassen 
exactly  100  years  ago.     The  reader  who  has  to  rely  on  this  out-dated 

^  Cf.  also  Diet.  Grat.  p.c.  26,  CII,  qu.  vii,  and  for  a  discussion  see  B.  Tietney,  Fosmda- 
tioHS  of  Conciliar  Tbtory  (Cambridge,  1955),  pp.  62  ff. 

'  Const.  SUv. .  cap.  20  in  Mansi,  Coru.  coll.,  ii.  632.  About  the  transmission  ef.  Kuttner 
in  Traditio,  iii  (1945),  190* 

•  Cf.  Epbemerides  ]$iris  Cammid,  xi  (1953),  279  Scqq. 

^Cf.  P.  E.  Schramm,  Kaiser,  Rom  saidRtfiouatio  (Leipzig,  1929),  i.  238  ff.,  ii.  126; 
identified  by  A.  Michel,  Hfid.  ii.  i34ff.;  A.  Michel  'Die  Sentenzen  des  Kardinak 
Humbert'  in  Scbriften  d.  Riicbsinstituts f.  altirt  dtutscbe  Giscbtcbts/swide,  vii  (1942),  32; 
idem  in  Studi  Gngtriam,  iii  (1948),  160-1 ;  rf,  ako  ihid.  iv  (1952),  112  ff. 
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infoimadon  (however  excellent  in  itself)  can  really  not  be  said  to  be  well 
served:  so  many  of  just  these  decretist  passages  have  been  edited  since 
Schulte,  Gillmann  and  Kuttner  opened  up  the  canonistic  repositories.^ 
Another  kind  of  inadequate  editorial  help  may  be  seen  in  die  editor's 
insufficient  references  to  papal  statements  in  order  to  elucidate  the  point 
which  Ockham  makes.  On  page  273  he  impugns  the  papal  view  that  the 
elected  candidate  for  Roman  emperorship  needed  papal  approbation; 
the  editor  refers  us  to  the  decree  Komani  principes.  It  is  again  very  diffi- 
cult to  see  the  relevance  of  this  decree  to  the  topic  discussed  by  Ockhsun 
because  this  decree  of  Clement  V,  appropriately  enough  under  the  title 
De  jurejurofido^  deals  with  the  nature  of  die  oadi  the  imperial  candidate 
has  to  take.  Instead,  the  editor  ought  to  have  referred  the  reader  to  the 
adoption  by  John  XXn  of  the  doctrine  set  forth  by  the  Speculator  and 
quite  especially  of  that  propounded  by  Oldradus  de  Ponte.^  In  any  case, 
John's  argumentation  against  Louis  is  based  on  the  alleged  double 
election.'  The  significance  of  the  change  from  the  Innocentian  *  Rex  in 
imperatorem  Romanorum  electus  '  to  the  later  (Gregory  X ?;  Clement  V) 
*  electus  in  regem  Romanorum '  has  escaped  Ockham  and  his  editor. 
According  to  Ockhsun,  the  translation  of  the  empire  was  effected  '  assensu 
et  auctoritate  Romanorum ',  as  is  proved  *  ex  gestis  Romanorum  ' 
(p.  295).  The  editor  refers  us  for  this  to  Ekkehard's  Chroniconi  again 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  enlightenment  and  assistance  the  reader  may 
obtain  from  the  passage  of  Ekkehard.^  What  seems  far  more  plausible 
is  that  Ockhsun  had  reference  to  the  Vademecum  in  historical  matters,  i.e. 
to  the  Speculum  bistoriaU  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais  from  which  indeed  his 
thesis  might  be  deduced.* 

^  The  editorial  labours  of  Gillmann,  Gaines  Post,  Mochy  Onory,  Stickler, 
Maccarrone,  Catalano,  Tiemey,  &c.  might  profitably  have  been  taken  into  account. 
That  B.  Tiemey  has  dealt  with  the  canonistic  background  of  Ockham  should  be  noted 
in  this  context:  '  Ockham,  the  conciliar  theory,  and  the  canonists  *  in  ]ottnuil  of  the 
History  of  Ideas  (January  1954),  pp.  40-70;  here  also  references  to  Ch.  Bayley's  and 
J.  B.  Mortal's  articles. 

'  Cf  Durantis,  Spuubm  Juris  (ed.  Basle,  1574),  De  rescr.,  Praes.,  %  Fin.,  vers.  Item, 
p.  422 ;  Oldradus  de  Ponte,  Consilia  (Lyons,  1 5  50),  cons.  180,  fo.  67  rb-68  ra.  For  the 
opposite  view  which  resembles  that  of  Ockham,  tf,  e.g.  C3rnxis,  Commentaria  in  Codieem 
(Frankfurt,  1578),  ad  CVII,  58,  fo.  446  ra.  Oldradus  was  resident  at  Avignon  and 
frequently  consulted  by  the  popes.    He  died  at  Avignon  in  1 3  5  5 . 

*  It  would  have  been  helpful  if  the  editor  had  seen  fit  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  arguments  developed  by  Ockham,  pp.  280  ff.,  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  doctrines 
of  some  civilians,  such  as  Jacobus  de  Arena,  C3rnus,  Andreas  de  Isemia,  and  so  forth, 
who  had  views  very  similar  to  those  held  by  Ockham.  The  influence  of  the  French 
publicists  might  have  been  commented  upon,  especially  in  such  hackneyed  arguments 
as  the  chronological  posteriority  of  the  clergy,  &c. 

^  MGH.SS.  vi.  169;  this  reference  was  already  given  by  the  late  Sikes  in  vol.  i, 
p.  141,  on  the  same  point  in  the  Ofto  quatstioms,  but  for  the  sake  of  correctness  it 
should  be  stated  that  in  this  work  Ockham  in  fact  quoted,  not  from  Ekkehard,  but 
straight  from  the  Atmaks  Bjgni  Fraticorum:  Ockham 's  quotation  is  in  literal  agreement 
with  the  Anuaks  (ed.  F.  Kurze,  in  AfGH.J'i'.RR.CG.,  Hannover,  1895,  p.  112);  his 
citation  does  not  agree  with  the  text  in  Ekkehard  in  which  the  sole  activity  of  the  Pope 
is  very  much  stressed,  and  of  the  Romans  very  little  said. 

*  Sptndum  Instoriak  (ed.  Douai,  1624),  lib.  xxiii,  p.  961 :  '  Romam,  qui  ab  imperatore 
Constantinopolitano  jam  diu  animo  desciverant,  nunc  accepta  occasionis  opportunitate, 
quia  mulier,  ezcaecato  imperatore  Constantino  filio  suo,  eis  impetabat,  1010  omnium 
tmstnsu  Carolo  Regi  imperatorias  laudes  acclamant  §umqm  per  manum  Leonis  papae 
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As  I  have  tried  to  indicate,  a  little  more  editorial  assistance  might 
have  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the  present  edition.  Very  rarely 
has  Mr.  Offler  attempted  to  solve  the  many  allusions  which  Ockham 
makes  in  discussing  various  topics  or  to  identify  those  who  in  the  usual 
medieval  fashion  ^  are  frequently  referred  to  as  *  quidam  dicunt  \ 
'  secundum  quosdam  ',  *  dicitur  a  quibusdam  ',  '  assertio  quorundam 
dicentium',  and  the  like:  it  may  certainly  not  always  be  possible  to 
identify  them  all,  but  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  the  reference,  however 
veiled,  seems  pretty  obvious.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  OBScr's  solution 
of  the  cryptic  allusion  to  John  of  Salisbury  must  on  all  accoimts  be  pro- 
perly appreciated.  In  fairness  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  edition 
of  these  Ockhamist  tracts  taxes  the  patience  and  ingenuity  of  an  editor  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent,  for,  quite  apart  from  the  bad  manuscript,  these 
tracts  seem  to  have  been  composed  very  quickly:  sometimes  one  suspects 
that  quotations  and  references  were  written,  if  not  dictated,  from  memory 
and  that  the  rendering— exasperatingly  loose  at  times— of  others'  opinions 
or  the  allusion  to  them,  was  equally  based  on  his  phenomenal)  memory — 
hence  arise  these  great  difficulties  for  a  conscientious  editor. 

This  is  a  volume  of  3  22  pages  packed  with  material,  sources,  quotations, 
persons,  &c.,  but  there  is  no  index.  One  might  well  question  the  con- 
venience of  an  arrangement  which  postpones  the  indexing  until  the 
completion  of  the  final  (7th)  volume:  the  present  volume  could  have 
been  indexed  without  undue  difficulty,  as  it  is  self-contained  and  finished. 
An  index  would  have  immeasurably  facilitated  the  work  of  students  who 
no  doubt  will  now  subject  these  tracts  to  close  analysis. 

Walter  Ullmann. 


The  Early  History  of  the  Russia  Company^  ijj)-i6o).    By  T.  S.  Willan. 
(Manchester  University  Press,  1956.) 

The  reviewer  must  first  take  this  opportxmity  to  retract  an  error  he 
made  in  a  comment  in  this  journal^  on  Dr.  Willan's  previous  book. 
The  Muscovy  Merchants  of  ijjjy  to  the  effect  that  the  Company  had  a 
patent  of  incorporation  from  Edward  VI  in  1553.  Dr.  Willan  gives 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  patent,  though  drafted,  was  not  completed 
when  the  king  died,  and  that  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  alluding  to  its  existence, 
was  anticipating  an  event  that  did  not  take  place.  The  Company's 
first  valid  charter  was  that  of  Philip  and  Mary  in  1555. 

Dr.  Willan  now  follows  his  introductory  study  with  a  history  of  the 
Company  during  its  first  half-century.     He  uses  material  available  from 

corotumt  Caesatem  et  Augiistuxn  apptllant.*  Cf,  also  Sigebcrt's  Cbronifa,  ad  801, 
MGH,SS,  vi.  556,  lines  19  ff.;  John  of  Paris,  De  pottstate  rtgia  tt  papali^  ed.  J.  Ledercq 
(Paris,  1942),  cap.  15,  pp.  221-2.  Cf,  furthermore,  Ansgar  in  MGH,SS.,  ii.  381,  lines 
39  (f.  and  Disf.  Ixiii,  c.  21  ('  Ex  gestis  Romanorum  pontificum ').  The  possibility  of  a 
recourse  to  some  Henridan  forgeries,  especially  at  Munich,  in  these  matters  should  not 
be  excluded. 

^  For  this  device  see  F.  Ehrle,  '  Die  Ehrentitel  der  scholastischen  Lehxer  dcs 
Mittelalters  '  in  Sitv^m^bericbte  d»r  htrpiscbm  Ahadimit  d»r  Wiss.  (1919),  £uc.  9,  pp.  11, 
15-16. 

^  Ant€y  Ixix.  333. 
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the  Russian  side  and  has  made  a  thorough  survey  of  that  obtainable  from 
English  sources.  The  greater  part  of  this  evidence  has  not  been  pre- 
viously consulted  in  this  connexion.  It  enables  him  to  give  a  &irly 
comprehensive  account  of  the  Company's  activities  both  as  a  trading 
body  and  as  a  diplomatic  agency  between  England  and  Russia  in  the 
earliest  period  of  Anglo-Russian  relations.  Broadly,  it  appears  that  the 
Conq>any  obtained  favourable  trading  concessions  from  Ivan  IV  and 
that  by  sixteenth-century  standards  these  were  reasonably  well  main- 
tained in  practice,  with  lapses  due  to  the  character  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment and  the  misconduct  of  some  of  the  Englishmen  employed  in  Russia. 
Ivan  was  genuinely  anxious  for  friendship  with  England.  His  Russia 
was  almost  an  encircled  inland  state,  subject  to  Tartar  attack  from  the 
east  and  on  generally  hostile  terms  with  the  Swedes,  Danes  and  Poles  to 
the  westward.  His  hold  on  his  own  subjects  was  not  well  established, 
and  he  was  nervous  of  internal  revolt  by  his  nobles.  The  evidence  of 
the  Englishmen  in  Russia  gives  the  impression  of  a  forcible-feeble 
despotism.  Ivan  looked  westward  beyond  the  Baltic  powers  to  England, 
whose  shipping  and  commercial  enterprise  impressed  him.  He  desired 
an  alliance  committing  the  English  to  fight  in  his  wars,  a  promise  of 
refuge  for  himself  if  he  should  be  expeUed,  and  an  English  wife  pre- 
ferably  related  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  On  her  side  Elizabeth  had  naturally 
no  intention  of  making  such  a  military  alliance,  but  she  was  ready  for 
an  innocuous  pact  of  friendship ;  and  negotiations  went  on,  with  intervals, 
as  long  as  Ivan  lived.  Their  record  is  incomplete,  but  Dr.  Willan  gives 
what  he  has  gathered  of  the  various  embassies  sent  by  either  monarch 
to  the  other.  The  marriage  did  not  take  place,  and  the  English  seem 
not  to  have  taken  the  proposal  very  seriously. 

On  the  surface  it  thus  appears  that  the  Czar  gave  the  trading  privileges 
without  getting  his  price,  but  in  reality  the  advantage  was  mutual.  If 
Russia  was  to  trade  at  all  with  the  West  he  would  have  to  admit  some 
foreigners,  for  Russia  at  that  time  had  no  merchants  or  shipping  capable 
of  commerce  with  western  Europe.  The  English  supplied  him  with 
metals  and  some  mimitions,  and  sent  skilled  rope-makers  and  other 
craftsmen.  They  sold  cloth  useful  in  the  Russian  climate,  and  bought 
the  furs,  wax,  hemp,  train-oil  and  hides  that  Russia  could  produce.  The 
continuous  trade  was  through  the  White  Sea,  Ivan's  only  seacoast,  for  his 
occupation  of  Narva  in  the  Baltic  did  not  long  endure.  Working  from 
Moscow,  the  English  also  opened  a  trade  southwards  with  Persia  by  the 
Volga  and  the  Caspian,  and  the  Czar  drew  financial  advantage  from  it 
until  it  came  to  an  end  not  long  before  his  death.  For  this  trade  Russia 
itself  had  neither  the  capital  nor  the  commodities. 

The  outlines  of  all  these  transactions  have  long  been  known.  Dr. 
Willan  fills  in  the  details  and  modifies  some  of  the  conclusions  formerly 
accepted.  He  thinks  that  Northumberland's  r61e  as  an  active  promoter 
of  the  pioneer  voyage  in  1 5  5  3  has  been  exaggerated,  although  he  sees  in 
the  condition  of  the  cloth  export  one  of  the  main  incentives.  Our  best 
account  of  the  commerce  of  the  Company  has  hitherto  been  derived 
from  W.  R.  Scott's  Joint  Stock  Compam$s.  Dr.  Willan  holds  that  Scott 
misinterpreted  the  financial  data,  which  are  very  incomplete,  and  gave  a 
too  favourable  picture  of  the  profits  of  the  Russian  and  Persian  trades. 
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The  impression  seems  rather  to  be  that  the  Company  barely  kept  going, 
although  always  with  bright  hopes  for  the  future,  and  that  there  may 
even  have  been  a  considerable  loss  of  capital.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
trade  once  opened  was  attractive  to  the  private  adventurer,  and  the 
Company  was  often  at  law  trying  to  check  the  activities  of  interlopers. 
In  this  connexion  stands  the  Act  of  1566,  an  exception  to  the  general 
practice  of  regulating  distant  trade  by  the  royal  prerogative  alone.  From 
the  book  as  a  whole  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  significance  of  the 
Elizabethan  Russia  Company  lay  less  in  building  up  the  tangible  wealth 
of  England  than  in  two  other  matters :  first,  in  obtaining  naval  stores, 
especially  rigging  and  great  cables,  of  which  a  quantity  of  Russian  origin 
was  supplied  to  the  queen's  ships;  and  second,  in  gaining  experience,  not 
only  of  dealing  with  strange  countries,  but  of  controlling  English  subjects 
who  were  sent  to  serve  in  them.  The  book's  careful  record  of  the  English- 
men in  Russia  and  Persia  can  be  read  almost  as  an  introduction  to  the 
history  of  the  East  India  Company.  These  men,  sent  to  live  hazardous 
lives,  were  not  content  with  being  servants  of  their  employers,  and  ex- 
ploited for  their  own  profit  the  opportunities  they  found;  and  some  of 
them  did  so  well  that  they  refused  to  come  home  when  recalled.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  Company  to  rule  them,  and  its  troubles  with  the 
Russian  Government  were  largely  due  to  the  misconduct  of  its  own 
servants.  The  joint-stock  company  was  clearly  the  best  instrument  for 
the  establishment  of  new  regular  trade  with  a  semi-barbaric  country;  but 
its  disadvantages  were  inherent,  and  once  the  foundation  was  accom- 
plished the  best  course  was  conversion  into  a  regulated  company.  The 
Turkey  Company  of  1 581  took  this  course  in  its  new  guise  as  the  Levant 
Company  before  the  century  was  ended. 

J.  A.  Williamson. 


Leicester  y  Patron  of  Letters.    By  Eleanor  Rosenberg.    (London:  Cum- 
berlege,  for  Columbia  University  Press,  1956.) 

The  well-set-out  chronological  list  of  works  dedicated  to  Robert  Dudley, 
earl  of  Leicester,  ninety-four  in  all,  largely  though  not  exclusively  taken 
from  the  Sbttrt  Title  Catahffte^  bears  witness  to  the  industry  with  which 
Miss  Rosenberg  has  approached  her  chosen  theme.  She  herself  points 
out  that  the  list  is  not  absolutely  exhaustive.  So  too  she  reminds  her 
readers  that  the  next  list  in  her  appendices,  that  of  books  and  pamphlets 
printed  before  1640,  seven  closely  printed  pages  in  all,  represents  only 
works  referred  to  directly  or  indirectly  in  her  text.  She  has,  however, 
covered  the  ground  so  thoroughly  that  the  omissions  must  be  reckoned 
venial. 

How  then  does  Miss  Rosenberg  deal  with  this  mass  of  material  which 
she  has  examined  ?  She  explains  that  in  the  first  instance,  being  a  member 
of  a  seminar  in  Columbia  University,  she  became  interested  in  the  relation- 
ship between  patron  and  poet  in  respect  of  one  particular  poem.  Her 
endeavour  to  find  out  whether  this  relationship  was  unique  or  merely 
conventional  led  her  further  afield  to  the  nature  of  patronage  in  the 
Elizabethan  era  generally,  of  which  one  aspect,  the  motives  underlying 
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chat  patronage,  became  to  her  ever  more  important.  In  the  result  she 
sets  out  to  prove  a  case.  She  would  show  that  the  system  of  patronage 
became  under  Elizabeth  an  organized  instrument  of  political  propaganda, 
with  the  earl  of  Leicester  the  paragon  of  patrons,  *  the  Maecenas  of  Eng- 
land' (p.  19).  Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  Miss  Rosenberg  has  here 
indicated  widi  skill  and  application  a  field  for  exploration  by  historians, 
the  existence  of  which  has  been  largely,  though  not,  of  course,  entirely 
ignored.  After  which  it  seems  ungracious  to  say  that,  writing  as  a 
student  of  literature  rather  than  of  history,  she  has  arrived  at  conclusions 
which  must  be  regarded  as  historically  dubious.  She  has  a  case,  but  she 
has  badly  overstated  it. 

Miss  Rosenberg's  central  figure  stands  out  in  all  his  splendour,  the 
splendour  of  the  Elizabethan  courtier  who  was  the  queen's  favourite; 
his  family  connections;  his  sources  of  power  in  the  shape  of  stewardships, 
patents,  monopolies  (p.  23).  Miss  Rosenberg  brings  forward  and  em- 
phasizes another  aspect  of  the  man  who  was  Chancellor  at  Oxford  and 
Lord  High  Steward  at  Cambridge.  In  her  examination  of  that  amazing 
list  of  works  dedicated  to  Leicester;  in  her  chapters  on  the  historians; 
on  the  universities  and  scholars;  on  the  translators,  she  has  proved  that 
the  offerings  of  literary  aspirants  to  this  noble  patron  went  further  and 
were  fiir  more  numerous  than  has  been  generally  recognized.  Nor  is 
there  need  to  dispute  Ascham's  testimony  that  the  earl,  in  common  with 
so  many  of  his  fellows,  had  a  genuine  feeling  for  literature.  Too  much 
of  his  correspondence  is  still  to  seek,  if  indeed  it  exists.  But  his  letters 
from  the  Netherlands  are  a  good  example  of  vigorous  straightforward 
narration  of  events,  happily  devoid  of  euphuism,  but  showing  a  certain 
quality  and  power  of  expression.  Where  historians  will  want  in  the 
first  place  to  join  issue  with  Miss  Rosenberg  is  in  her  fiir  too  facile 
assumption  that  in  playing  his  part  of  patron  Leicester  throughout  was 
inspired  by  statesmanship  and  purity  of  motive.  He  is  the  *  representa- 
tive of  progressive  policies  in  the  government '  (p.  279).  His  first  care 
is  for  the  commonwealth  (p.  342),  and  this  contrasts  with  the  *  time 
serving  policies  of  Burghley '  (p.  232),  while  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  of 
regret  that  after  Leicester's  death  *  the  power  of  the  Cecils  seemed  vmdis- 
puted  '  (p.  346).  The  *  progressive  policies  '  are  chiefly  defined  in  the 
two  chapters  entided  *  Puritans  and  Their  Works '  and  *  Anti-Catholic 
Propaganda '.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Leicester,  by  reason 
of  his  family  connections  and,  it  is  not  illegitimate  to  suppose,  by  his 
own  inclination,  had  a  preference  for  the  party  of  the  reformers  in  the 
Church.  He  was  certainly  recognized  with  Walsingham  as  prominent 
among  the  group  of  statesmen  and  courtiers  who  supported  what  Miss 
Rosenberg  defines  as  the  *  broad  idealistic  humane  '  Elizabathan  puritan- 
ism  in  contrast  with  the  separative  puritanism  of  the  next  century.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  early  in  his  career  he  had  negotiated 
with  De  Quadra  as  well  as  with  the  Huguenots  in  support  of  his  marriage 
schemes.  Moreover,  what  is  known  of  his  personal  life — an  Elizabethan 
such  as  Leicester  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a  private  life — does  not 
suggest  that  earnestness  of  purpose  which  was  the  hall-mark  of  puritan 
thought.  But  Miss  Rosenberg's  argument  is  that  Leicester's  position 
as  *  a  counsellor  of  the  Prince  and  an  important  agent  of  the  Government 
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.  .  .  the  one  man  in  England  who  in  all  that  time  approached  to  king's 
estate  '  (pp.  25-6)  not  only  *  obligated  him  to  take  religious  works  under 
his  protection  '  (p.  209),  but  that  such  patronage  was  *  implicit  not  only 
in  his  reputation  for  piety,  but  also  in  his  national  r61e '  in  which, '  like 
an  earlier  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  is  to  lead  his  God-fearing  soldiers  to 
victory '  (p.  210). 

The  gravamen  of  the  charge  of  historians  against  Miss  Rosenberg 
must  be,  however  grateful  they  are  and  should  be  for  her  careful  research 
into  dedications,  is  that  on  every  count,  she  reads  into  them  a  meaning 
beyond  what  they  will  bear  not  only  in  her  estimate  of  the  patron, 
Leicester,  but  in  the  nature  of  dedications  themselves. 

Gladys  Scott  Thomson 


An    Elh(abetban :    Sir    Horatio    Palavicino.      By    Lawrence    Stone. 
(Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1956.) 

/  Sir  Horatio  Palavicino  was  a  member  of  the  Genoese  mercantile 
I   aristocracy,  close  contemporary  of  Elizabeth  and  a  Catholic  renegade, 
1  who  became  a  naturalized  Englishman  and  an  intime  of  Elizabeth's  govern- 
^  ing  circle.    Mr.  Stone's  biography  of  him,  though  not  a  work  of  absol- 
utely the  first  importance,  yet  cannot  fairly  be  treated  as  a  typical  research 
monograph.    This  despite  the  facts,  first,  that  even  Mr.  Stone's  attractive 
style  is  at  times  taxed  to  prevent  his  detailed  narrative  from  giving  the 
impression  of  a  doctoral  diesis,  and  secondly,  that,  as  the  author  himself 
^  /  disarmingly  confesses,  the  subject  of  his  study  is  scarcely  important 
\  enough  to  *  deserve  in  his  own  right  a  full-length  biographical  study  *• 
The  work  is  justified — ^in  the  reviewer's  eyes  as  well  as  in  the  author's — 
by  the  fact  that  Palavicino's  a&irs  has  ramifications  so  extensive  as  to 
give  to  a  study  of  them  the  character  of  a  cross-section  of  Elizabethan 
government  and  society— -or  rather,  of  a  certain  area  of  them.    The 
original  source  of  Palavicino's  great  wealth  was  his  family's  monopolistic 
activities  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  alum,  but  amongst  the 
many  forms  of  enterprise  which  brought  grist  to  his  mill  are  to  be  counted 
money-lending  (on  a  fairly  grand- scale),  speculation  (in  an3rthing  from 
grain  to  prisoners  of  war),  land  ownership,  the  diplomatic  service,  esp- 
/  ionage  and  indeed  almost  every  way  of  making  money  except,  apparently, 
*'  \  straightforward  trade.     Mr.  Stone's  study  of  his  activities  throws,  there- 
fore, a  certain  light  on  many  aspects  of  Elizabethan  life,  though  it  is 
perhaps    most  illuminating    for    the    synoptic  view  a£forded    of   the 
manifold  interconnections  of  politics,  trade  and  finance  in  the  period. 

This,  then,  is  not  so  much  a  personal  '  life '  as  an  accoimt  of  Palavi- 
cino's many-sided  political  and  business  activity.  It  could  not,  indeed, 
be  otherwise,  for  virtually  no  family  papers  have  survived.  The  four 
middle  chapters,  which  deal  with  the  aspects  of  Palavicino's  career  of 
greatest  political  importance,  are  largely  based,  so  far  as  original  sources 
go,  on  the  familiar  series  of  State  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  and  on 
the  Salisbury  manuscripts — ^proving,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  these 
well-thumbed  folios  still  yield  their  treasures  to  the  competent  searcher. 
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The  longest  chapter  in  the  book  deals  with  Palavicino's  excursions 
into  diplomacy,  and  a  few  comments  on  it  may  serve  to  give  some 
impression   of  the   quality   of   the   work   as   a   whole.     It    recounts 
Palavicino's  missions  to  Germany  in  1586-7  and  the  early  1590's,  when 
he  was  charged  to  negotiate  a  German  mercenary  army  to  intervene  in 
support  of  the  French  Protestants.     Mr.  Stone's  story  adds  a  good  deal 
of  detail  to  existing  accounts,  but  the  interest  and  importance  of  the 
chapter  derive  less  from  these  details  in  themselves,  than  from  the  realistic  \ 
impression  of  sixteenth-century  diplomacy  which  emerges  from  the  story     ^ 
as  a  whole.     Some  of  the  most  useful  remarks  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  . 
Stone's  many  asides — ^witness,  for  example,  the  revealing  paragraphs  on 
difficulties  of  communication  and  the  '  time  factor '  in  sixteenth-century 
diplomacy  (pp.   120  ft).     Such  points  apart,  however,  the  story  of 
Palavicino's  missions  scarcely  adds  any  radically  new  interpretation  to 
diplomatic  historiography.     It  does,   however,   strengthen,  and   to  a 
material  extent,  one  existing  assessment — the  least  favourable  one— of 
Elizabeth's  foreign  policy.     Palavicino  himself  was  temperamentally  and     ' 
personally  much  closer  to  Burghley  than  to  Walsingham,  but  on  issues 
of  foreign  and  military  policy  he  stood  somewhere  between  them.     The 
view  he  came  to  hold  with  increasing  conviction  was  that  the  key  to  the 
European  struggle  was  in  France  ;    that  England's  best  policy  was  to 
give  substantial  and  consistent  support  to  the  Protestant  interest  within 
France  ;  but  that  if  Elizabeth  could  not  or  would  not  give  such  support, 
it  was  better  to  withdraw  entirely  than  to  pursue  a  vacillating  course,  now 
of  niggardly  assistance,  now  of  inaction,  prodigal  alike  of  resources  and 
of  good-will.    It  is  doubtful  whether  Palavicino's  advocacy  of  such 
views  ever  influenced  the  queen  herself ;  it  may  in  the  1 5  8o's  have  been 
not  without  an  effect  on  Burghley  ;  and  it  seems  that  his  persistence  in 
urging  them  again  in  the  1590's,  after  the  death  of  Walsingham,  con- 
tributed to  his  fidl  from  the  queen's  favour.    Palavicino  appears  to  have  \ 
enjoyed,  in  the  six  years  or  so  starting  with  his  first  embassy,  the  status  U 
of  a  highly-placed  and  confidential  executive  officer  of  government ;  he  / 
never  quite  achieved,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  real  political  influence.     It  is  ^ 

not  impossible  that  Elizabeth's  personal  assessment  of  him  was  more       .i  it 
critical,  and  at  times  shrewder,  than  that  of  his  biographer.  J  y"*^ 

Mr.  Stone  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  that  he  shares  Palavicino's  general  v' 
view  of  the  international  situation,  and  that  from  that  standpoint  his 
judgment  of  Elizabeth's  conduct  of  foreign  aflairs  is  sharply  critical  :  . 
*  the  detailed  story  of  foreign  relations  seems  to  show  a  helpless 
irresolution  in  the  face  of  events,  an  obstinate  refusal  to  seize  the  main 
chance '  (p.  xviii).  That  story,  as  Mr.  Stone  says,  is  detailed,  but  it  is 
also  lively  and  eminently  readable.  At  times,  perhaps,  it  is  a  little  too 
fluent,  for,  though  the  narrative  sections  are  scrupulously  documented, 
we  are  expected  to  take  some  of  the  '  backgroimd  '  passages  on  trust,  and 
these  passages  occasionally  contain  statements  which  could  bear  either 
more  evidence  or  more  qualification.  For  instance,  at  the  end  of  a  list 
of  Spanish  gains  in  1585  appears  the  statement  that  '  the  Count  of  East 
Friesland,  controlling  the  important  port  of  Emden,  had  become  a 
Spanish  pensioner  '  (p.  116).  The  reviewer's  own  modest  researches  in 
the  period  had  left  him  with  the  impression  that,  though  Spanish  money 
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had  certainly  succeeded  in  buying  over  some  influential  support  in  East 
Friesland,  there  was  also  a  strong  anti-Spanish  group,  the  count  himself 
trying  desperately  to  maintain  his  neutrality  in  the  face  of  varied  blandish- 
ments and  provocation  from  the  Dutch,  the  English,  Parma  and  the 
Hanse.  Mr.  Stone's  version  may  be  right  ;  but  it  should  not  have  been 
put  forward  casually,  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
on  a  par  with  the  unexceptionable  textbook  statements  which  precede  it. 
Much  of  the  rest  of  the  book  reflects  the  ability,  which  serves  Mr. 
Stone  particularly  well  in  the  chapter  just  discussed,  to  make  points  of  a 
general  character  emerge  from  a  detailed  narrative,  in  a  way  which  compels 

\  attention  even  when  the  points  themselves  are  scarcely  new. .  Of  particu- 
lar interest  is  the  support  given  on  several  occasions  to  the  argument  (of 
which  the  reviewer,  however,  would  like  to  see  a  good  deal  more  proof) 
that  the  most  profitable  outlay  for  capital  in  the  Elizabethan  period  was 
not  in  straightforward  economic  activity  but  in  high-interest  loans  to 
needy  princes  and  aristocrats,  and  in  exploiting,  with  the  aid  of  political 
influence,  the  possibilities  of  profiteering  offered  by  a  controlled  economy. 
Indeed,  though  the  author  himself  does  not  always  seem  to  realize  it,  the 
account  of  Palavicino's  loans  could  be  held  to  narrow  the  field  still 
further,  for  it  lends  support  to  the  view  that  lending  money  to  princes  was 
also,  ptr  siy  a  poor  line  of  business.  In  summarizing  the  returns  which 
Palavicino  and  his  heirs  received  on  his  big  loan  to  the  Dutch  in  1578 
(which  Elizabeth  imderwrote),  Mr  Stone  makes  them  soimd  a  great  deal 
(p.  96)  ;  but  a  little  arithmetic  shows  that  the  rate  of  return  was  in  fact 
very  much  below  a  steady  10  per  cent  compoimd  (or  even  simple)  interest 
over  the  thirty-four  years  concerned — ^not  to  mention  the  facts  that  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  principal  was  ever  repaid,  and  that  the  costs  of 
obtaining  what  satisfaction  was  given  must  have  been  considerable. 
Palavicino's  career,  indeed,  confirms  the  suspicion  which  a  study  of  the 

.  activities  of  other  financiers  provokes,  that  loans  to  State  or  prince  were 
profitable  not  so  much  in  the  straightforward  financial  sense,  but  for  the 
concessions  in  the  form  of  monopolies,  farms,  government  commissions, 
and  so  on,  which  they  enabled  the  lender  to  extort.  The  1578  loan 
itself,  indeed,  was  made  against  the  grant  by  the  Dutch  of  a  six-year 
import  monopoly  in  alum. 

However  that  may  be,  the  system  of  State  finance  within  which 
Palavicino  operated  certainly  invited  graft  and  corruption  at  every  turn — 
a  fact  which  leads  directly  to  Mr.  Stone's  more  important  thesis  that  by 
the  late  1590s  the  mores  of  Elizabethan  State  and  society  had  declined  a 
long  way  towards  the  depths  they  reached  imder  the  early  Stuarts.  The 
reviewer  believes  Mr.  Stone's  argument  here  to  be  both  correct  and 
important  :  namely,  that  the  corruption  of  the  early  Stuart  reigns  was 
implicit  in  the  political,  economic  and  fiscal  systems  of  the  late  sixteenth 
century  ;  that  the  rot  had  set  in  well  before  James  VI  of  Scotland  crossed 
the  border  to  take  up  his  southern  inheritance  ;  and  (by  implication)  that 
the  importance  in  this  respect  of  that  monarch's  personal  shortcomings 
has  often  been  overstressed. 

The  picture  of  the  Elizabethan  age  which  emerges  from  this  book  is, 
indeed,  an  unattractive  one.  But  then  Palavicino,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  few  close  glimpses  of  his  character  which  Mr.  Stone  can  o£fer 
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US,  was  a  rather  unattractive  person.  It  is  here  that  one  must  make  the 
major  reservation  about  the  whole  book  :  as  a  picture  of  the  Elizabethan 
age  it  is,  after  all,  one-sided.  The  book  is  claimed  to  o£fer,  through  the 
medium  of  biography,  *  a  mirror  of  the  society  in  which  he  [sc. 
Palavidno]  lived '  ;  but  the  nature  of  Palavicino's  activities  makes  it 
inevitable  that  a  study  of  them  should  bear  particularly  upon  the  seamy 
sides  of  Elizabethan  life.  It  is  surely  not  the  case,  to  mention  only 
Government  activity,  that  the  dark  patches  of  intrigue,  peculation  and 
rapacity  which  Palavicino's  a&irs  mainly  light  up  were  really  the  whole 
picture  :  had  this  been  so,  Mr.  Stone  could  scarcely  have  pointed,  as  he 
did  in  a  paper  of  some  ten  years  ago,  to  a  *  theory  of  social  justice '  as  one 
of  the  chief  determinants  of  Tudor  policy  in  economic  and  social  aflairs.^ 
It  is  unnecessary  to  labour  this  point,  of  major  importance  though  it  is, 
since  all  save  the  least  alert  and  least  well-informed  readers  will  quickly 
make  the  correction  for  themselves  ;  and  the  criticism  thus  offered  is, 
after  all,  a  criticism  of  what  is  claimed  for  the  book,  rather  than  of  the 
book  itself. 

Within  his  frame  of  reference,  however,  which,  though  wide,  is  not 
all-inclusive,  Mr.  Stone  does  bring  out  extremely  well  some  of  the 
interconnections  between  various  aspects  of  high  policy  and  finance. 
The  reviewer  recently  ventured  to  urge  in  these  pages  the  claims  of 
synthesis  after  a  generation  and  more  of  intensive  but  narrow  research 
in  Elizabethan  studies.  The  contribution  which  Mr.  Stone  has  made 
towards  such  a  goal  is  not  the  least  successful  aspect  of  a  good  piece  of 
work. 

J.  D.  Gould. 


Tbe  Jacobean  and  Caroline  Stage :  Plays  and  Playvrigbts,  By  Gerald 
Eades  Bentley.  Vols,  iii  to  v.  (Oxford  :  The  Clarendon  Press, 
1956.) 

Professor  Bentlet  is  now  in  sight  of  the  end  of  his  most  valuable 
history  of  the  stage  from  the  death  of  Shakespeare  to  the  dosing  of  the 
theatres  by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1642.  His  first  two  volumes  (1941) 
dealt  with  dramatic  companies  and  players.  Now  he  has  described  plays 
and  playwrights.  Volume  vi  will  include  theatres  and  theatrical  customs 
together  with  an  index.  As  the  order  is  alphabetical  even  under  authors, 
the  question  arises  whether  the  index  will  not  duplicate  the  text,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  suggest  a  satisfactory  alternative.  If  the  date  of  composition 
(or  of  the  first  performance)  of  each  play  were  known,  then  a  chronological 
order  would  be  preferable,  but  scholars  differ  widely  in  the  year  they 
assign  for  the  writing  or  first  performance  of  some  of  the  plays,  even 
well-known  ones  like  Ben  Jonson's.  To  allow  the  date  of  publication  to 
dictate  the  arrangement  would  yield  odd  results,  because  some  of  an 
author's  plays  were  printed  in  his  lifetime,  some  not  until  later.  In  this 
arrangement  such  of  Shakespeare's  plays  as  were  published  in  early 
quartos  would  appear  in  the  volumes  of  Sir  Edmund  Chambers,  while 

^ '  State  Control  in  Sixteenth-Century  England '.  EconomU  History  Review,  xvii 
(«947)»  103. 
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others  would  be  placed  in  Dr.  Bentley's  under  1623,  the  date  of  the  first 
folio. 

Dr.  Bentley's  procedure  is  to  begin  his  treatment  of  an  author  with  a 
list  of  bibliographies  and  general  articles,  and  to  follow  it  with  a  sketch  of 
the  author's  life  and  collected  editions  of  his  plays.  Then  each  play  has 
its  bibliography  together  with  references  to  it  extending  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Considerable  repetition  is  involved  of  titles  and, 
occasionally,  of  references  when  the  writer  happened  to  mention  more 
than  one  play  in  the  same  passage.  Some  information  is  repeated  within 
a  few  pages.  Thus  the  manuscript  of  the  Beggars*  Bush  in  the  *  Lambarde 
volume '  of  plays  in  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library  is  said  to  be  in  the 
same  hand  as  a  British  Museum  manuscript  of  Suckling's  Aglaara  in 
vol.  iii,  pp.  313  and  317,  and  other  details  are  repeated  almost  word  for 
word.  Avoidance  of  duplication  (and  sometimes  more  than  duplication) 
and  a  terser  style  would  have  saved  many  pages.  Space  could  also  have 
been  saved  by  a  shorter  treatment  of  plays  which  exist  only  in  fragments 
or  have  been  altogether  lost.  Three  and  a  half  pages  are  assigned  to 
Richard  Lovelace,  though  the  prologue  and  epilogue  only  survive  for  one 
play  while  the  other  has  completely  disappeared.  The  particulars  about 
Lovelace's  career  before  he  tried  his  hand  at  writing  plays  could  surely 
have  been  shortened  in  view  of  Colonel  C.  H.  Wilkinson's  Introduction 
to  The  Poems.  Whether  the  various  inferences  as  to  the  time  when  a  play 
was  thought  to  be  composed  or  to  the  alleged  collaboration  of  this  or 
that  playwright  are  all  necessary  may  be  questioned.  Perhaps  they  are 
needful,  if  only  to  inform  others  of  what  has  already  been  suggested  along 
these  lines.  In  general.  Dr.  Bentley  shows  a  healthy  scepticism  about 
mere  guesses  and  brands  them  as  such.  His  own  attempts  to  supply  a 
date  for  composition  are  cautious.  In  The  Chances  he  noted  that  some 
lines  about  the  devil  would  recall  to  the  audience  a  passage  in  Ben  Jonson's 
The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  presumably  performed  in  the  same  theatre  by  the  same 
company.  Therefore,  the  inference  is  that  Fletcher's  play  was  produced 
soon  after  Jonson's  comedy,  for  then  the  audience  would  understand  the 
allusion.  This  chain  of  reasoning  would  seem  to  prove  that  Fletcher 
wrote  the  play  about  161 7,  but  whether  it  demonstrates  that  The  Chances 
was  acted  then  is  less  certain,  though  performance  usually  followed  com- 
position speedily.  The  popularity  of  the  play,  as  proved  by  its  revival 
from  time  to  time,  may  perhaps  be  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  the 
decision  that  it  was  likely  to  have  been  performed  as  soon  as  available. 

In  addition  to  plays  about  which  nothing  is  known  except  that  they 
appear  in  lists  of  a  company's  repertory  or  in  casual  allusions,  there  are  a 
considerable  number  that  survive  with  no  identifiable  author.  Initials 
may  be  given  on  the  title-page  but  these  sometimes  cannot  be  expanded 
satisfactorily.  A  curious  example  is  The  Valiant  Scot  by  J.  W.,  who  can 
hardly  be  John  Webster,  the  only  known  playwright  of  the  time  with 
these  initials.  The  play  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  in  1637, 
but  when  it  was  first  produced  is  unknown.  Whether  it  was  revived  in 
1639  or  a  year  or  more  later  is  uncertain.  The  treatment  of  this  pky 
furnishes  a  fine  example  of  Dr.  Bentley's  familiarity  with  minutiae  as  well 
as  his  sobriety  of  judgment.  Indeed,  for  many  students  of  the  drama 
these  short  studies  of  minor  plays  will  be  most  helpful.    What  Sir  Leslie 
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Stephen  wrote  of  the  DuHonary  oJNoHmud^iography  is  often  applicable  to 
this  history  of  the  drama — ^that  *  it  is  not  upon  the  lives  of  the  great  men 
that  die  value  of  the  book  really  depends.  It  is  the  second-rate  people  .  .  . 
that  provide  the  resdly  useful  reading/  The  second-rate  authors  and 
plays  are  often  admirably  described  here,  though  one  virtue  on  which 
Stephen  insisted— condensation — ^is  occasionally  neglected.  No  doubt 
it  would  sometimes  be  possible  to  add  to,  or  correct,  the  notices  of  minor 
dramatists.  An  example  is  John  Blencowe.  No  one  of  this  name  was 
expelled  by  the  parliamentary  visitors  to  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1648 
or  at  any  other  time,  but  Timothy  Blincow  of  New  College  was  *  outed  ' 
in  May  or  June  1649  (see  Mountagu  Burrows,  Register  [1881],  p.  195). 
Because  aU  playwrights  and  plays  are  included,  the  author  does  not  have 
to  justify  his  choice,  but  usually  any  special  feature,  even  of  an  obscure 
play,  is  pointed  out — as  that  part  of  The  Valiant  Scot  is  written  in  Scottish 
dialect,  or  in  what  purports  to  be  such.  Taken  as  a  whole  these  volumes 
form  a  most  worthy  successor  to  Sir  Edmund  Chambers'  The  Elr^abetban 
Staff,  They  will  save  the  student  of  the  drama  an  infinite  amount  of 
trouble  by  revealing  what  has  already  been  accomplished.  They  also  have 
suggestions  for  further  research  likely  to  yield  profitable  results. 

Godfrey  Davies 


The  Diary  of  John  Evefyn.    Six  volumes.     Edited  by  E.  S.  de  Beer. 
(Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1955.) 

Mr.  E.  S.  de  Beer  is  to  be  warmly  congratulated  on  the  completion  of 
his  monumental  task  of  editing  Evelyn's  Diary,  As  a  result  of  his 
assiduous — ^I  had  almost  written  pious — ^labours,  the  text  has  been  ex- 
tended by  nearly  250,000  words.  Nearly  every  sentence  of  the  old  text 
has  been  corrected  to  conform  to  what  Evelyn  actually  wrote.  Later 
additions  and  deletions  and  marginal  glosses  are  all  included.  Some 
12,000  notes  have  been  supplied  together  with  six  Appendices,  including 
a  bibliography  of  Evelyn's  works  and  genealogical  tables.  The  Intro- 
duction describes  in  detail  the  manuscripts  on  which  the  text  is  based. 
The  most  important  point  is  that  up  to  the  early  i68os  Evelyn  made  a 
fair  copy  of  his  original  notes  but  afterwards  the  text  is  composed  of  what 
he  wrote  at  the  time,  probably  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  errors  in 
dating,  meticulously  pointed  out  by  the  editor,  usually  seem  due  to 
fiulure  to  make  regular  entries,  but  no  such  explanation  will  suffice  for 
some  of  the  chronological  blunders.  It  is  rather  extraordinary,  for 
example,  that  Evelyn  should  mis-date  by  so  much  as  a  month  his  attempt 
to  induce  Colonel  Morley  to  declare  for  Charles  II  or  that  he  should 
confuse  the  acquittal  of  the  seven  bishops  on  30  June  1688  with  their 
release  on  bail  fifteen  days  earlier. 

The  additions  to  the  text  are  due  in  large  part  to  the  inclusion  of 
analyses  of  sermons,  especially  in  the  later  years,  of  notices  of  transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society,  which  are  not  infrequently  premature,  and  of 
fiimily  matters.  There  are  no  revelations  of  the  kind  which  caused  a 
Frenchman  to  remark  of  the  successive  editions  of  Pepys's  Diary  that 
they  constitute  a  history  of  the  decline  of  English  prudery.     Some  will 
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undoubtedly  find  the  sermons  bodng  and  skip  them,  yet  considering  the 
importance  of  sermons  as  a  vehicle  of  public  opinion,  they  are  worth 
perusal  not  only  for  their  style  but  for  their  subject-matter.    Were  the 
sermons  on  30  January  changing  from  the  cult  of  the  martyred  king  to 
the  exposition  of  tory  or,  at  least,  anti-republican  principles  ?    And 
were  preachers  more  outspoken  about  vice  in  fashionable  circles  in 
William  and  Mary's  reign  than  in  Qiarles  II's  days  ?    And  if  they  were, 
as  the  Diary  seems  to  show,  does  this  prove  there  was  more  vice  or  merely 
that  a  sermon  denouncing  it  was  likely  to  please  the  Court  and  thus  open 
a  possible  avenue  to  promotion  ?    As  to  the  corrections  of  the  existing 
text,  they  concern  the  paragraphing,  punctuation,  spelling,  capitalization, 
change  of  tense,  and  the  omission  of  words.    Nevertheless,  the  old 
version  usually  does  not  distort  the  meaning.    A  comparison  of  the  old 
and  the  new  versions  shows  that  a  famous  passage  describing  the  dissolute 
court  a  week  before  the  king's  death  should  begin  *  I  am  never  to  forget ' 
and  should  include  before  the  last  sentence  '  it  being  a  sceane  of  uttmost 
vanity  ;  and  surely  as  they  thought  would  never  have  an  End  '.    When 
Pepys  showed  Evelyn  the  two  papers  which  proved  that  Charles  II  died  a 
Roman  Catholic,  the  old  version  conveys  the  right  impression  in  Evelyn's 
own  language,  though  in  a  nineteenth-century  dress.    Perhaps  the  only 
significant  change  was  that  Charles's  religion  '  was  to  be  suspected  ' 
should  read  *  was  long  suspected '.    The  old  version  did  not  mention 
the  naval  defeat  off  Beachy  Head,  where  now  occurs  the  statement  that 
the  English  fleet  was  commanded  by  debauched  young  men  (6  July  1690}, 
a  complaint  repeated  several  times  elsewhere.     The  first  paragraph  on 
Marlborough's  disgrace  in   1692  (under   24  January)  was  originally 
curtailed  in  two  ways,  by  omitting  the  reflections  that  the  merit  of  the 
&ther  was  the  prosdturion  of  his  daughter,  and  that  none  pitied  the  son  ; 
and  the  second  (under  28  February)  that  Marlborough  had  so  ungratefully 
left  his  old  master  King  James. 

As  to  the  notes,  they  are  replete  with  erudidon  and  reveal  not  only  the 
editor's  profound  knowledge  of  the  minutiae  of  the  period  but  also  his 
wide  linguistic  coverage.  They  seem  to  explain  everything,  even  the 
contemporary  meaning  of  words  when  modern  usage  has  altered  it. 
Few  names  are  mentioned  by  Evelyn  that  defy  identification.  At  first 
the  reader  will  perhaps  be  most  surprised  at  the  derivative  nature  of  much 
of  the  text.  Descriptions  of  foreign  scenes  were  often  taken  from  what 
amount  to  guide  books  or  accounts  of  earlier  travellers,  and  notices  of 
contemporary  events  were  often  adopted  from  the  newspapers.  Where 
no  source  is  included  the  Diary  seems  to  be  giving  first-hand  descriptions. 
Sometimes  the  comments  are  original,  sometimes  second-hand.  On 
reflection,  however,  the  borrowing  appears  less  astonishing  and  probably 
an  equally  careful  examination  of  other  diaries  would  yield  similar  results 
so  far  as  the  impersonal  entries  are  concerned.  One  consequence  of  the 
editor's  annotadons  is  that  the  reader  is  often  supplied  with  a  litde 
bibliographical  note  on  an  event  Evelyn  mendons  and  not  infrequendy 
with  valuable  informadon  from  other  sources.  In  a  few  cases  the 
annotadon  appears  excessive.  Is  it  necessary  to  know  that  a  member  of 
a  French  embassy  brought  twenty-four  horses  to  England  and  lost  his 
dogs  on  returning  thence  (iii  412,  n.  4)  ?    On  the  other  hand  tl^e  nodce 
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of  the  Levellers  with  a  reference  only  to  Gooch,  English  Democratic  Ideas^ 
is  plainly  insufficient  (iii  545,  n.  i). 

Generally  speaking,  the  editor's  opinions,  whether  stated  in  the 
Introduction  or  in  the  notes,  are  likely  to  find  acceptance.  There  are, 
however,  certain  exceptions,  two  of  which  appear  on  the  same  page 
(i.  27).  Surely  there  is  no  question  that  the  French  dispatches  prove 
that  members  of  Charles's  pensionary  or  long  parliament  did  accept 
bribes.  As  to  the  statement  that  at  the  time  of  the  Popish  Plot  contem- 
poraries found  it  hard  to  believe  that  any  man  would  commit  wilful 
perjury  and  so  accepted  the  informers'  evidence,  the  more  elderly  at  least 
should  have  remembered  the  ease  with  which  oaths  were  imposed  and 
broken  during  the  interregnum,  and  the  release  by  act  of  parliament  from 
the  obligations  of  the  national  league  and  covenant.  In  1659  a  royalist 
was  reported  to  the  house  of  commons  as  having  argued  against  the 
omnipotence  of  parliament  because  it  could  not  frame  an  oath  he  could 
not  swallow.  Thirty  years  later  oaths  of  allegiance  did  not  keep  English- 
men true  to  James  11  or  to  William  III.  If  many  were  credulous  enough 
to  believe  that  James  palmed  off  a  supposititious  son  in  1688,  they  would 
be  likely  to  swallow  the  Popish  Plot  without  choking.  One  of  the  very 
few  slips  (p.  33)  is  *  William  landed  on  4  November ',  a  date  given  else- 
where correctly  as  5  November.  On  the  same  page  among  the  reasons 
assigned  for  Evelyn's  adherence  to  the  new  Government  is  William's 
*  interest  in  the  moral  welfare  of  the  people '.  If  the  king  evinced  such 
interest  he  was  unable  to  exercise  it,  judging  by  Evelyn's  many 
condemnations  of  the  immorality  of  the  times. 

The  editor  rightly  claims  that  Evelyn  is  an  important  authority  on 
religious  history  during  the  1650s,  on  London,  and  on  the  changing 
attitude  of  churchmen  to  James  II  as  he  developed  his  Roman  Catholic 
policy.  Two  characteristics  appear  in  the  various  entries  about  the 
Church  of  England  during  the  commonwealth  and  protectorate — the 
author's  pessimism  and  his  ability  to  find  a  church  service  or  a  clergyman 
willing  to  conduct  a  service  in  private,  Christmas  day  being  an  exception. 
In  December  1655,  Evelyn  referred  to  the  funeral  sermon  of  preaching, 
yet  the  next  Sunday  he  heard  a  sermon  in  a  church  and  was  soon  listening 
to  Dr.  Hewitt,  to  be  executed  for  treason  in  1658.  On  3  August  1656  he 
felt  that  the  Church  was  reduced  to  a  conventicle  and  received 
the  communion  in  a  private  house,  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  he 
heard  Hewitt  again.  In  June  1 6  5  9,  he  thought  the  Church  to  be  breathing 
her  last,  but  a  year  later  he  heard  the  thirty-nine  articles  read  to  the 
congregation. 

Reviewers  have  already  seized  on  the  opportunity  to  compare  Evelyn 
and  Pepys  as  diarists,  and  it  seems  vmnecessary  to  imitate  them  in  any 
detail.  The  plain  fact  is  they  had  different  purposes  in  view.  Evelyn 
was  interested,  as  Mr.  de  Beer  states,  in  phenomena  and  recorded  what  he 
saw,  and  Pepys  shared  this  curiosity.  But  whereas  the  one  concealed  the 
inner  man,  the  other,  writing  for  himself  in  shorthand,  frequently  set 
down  those  thoughts  and  actions  about  which  the  other  was  most 
reticent.  The  difference  between  the  two  men  grows  less  as  the  papers  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  are  read  in  W.  G.  Hiscock's  John  Euelyn^  but  they 
never  closely  resemble  each  other.     One  marked  distinction  is  that  Evelyn 
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had  none  of  the  peculiar  humour  of  Pepys.  An  interesting  comparison 
is  afforded  by  their  different  ways  of  announcing  a  death.  The  former 
under  22  January  165 1  noted  the  demise  of  his  wife's  grandmother  '  for 
which  I  was  very  sorry,  though  by  it  I  was  eased  of  a  rent  charge  of  60 
pounds  per  ann. '.  Pepys  heard  on  9  February  1665  that  his  predecessor 
as  clerk  of  the  acts  was  no  more,  '  for  which,  God  knows  my  heart,  I 
could  be  as  sorry  as  is  possible  for  one  to  be  for  a  stranger,  by  whose 
death  he  gets  jC^^^  P^^  annum'.  Another  noteworthy  point  is  that 
Evelyn  moved  socially  in  higher  circles  than  Pepys  and  could  dine  and 
be  merry  with  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  whereas  the  other  reserved 
his  merriment  for  less  exalted  company.  One  of  Mr.  de  Beer's  judg- 
ments of  the  diarist  is  that  he  was  less  than  heroic.  Maybe  he  was,  though 
he  voluntarily  risked  something  by  advocating  the  royal  cause  just 
before  the  Restoration  and  more  by  attending  to  his  duties  in  London 
during  the  Plague.  Perhaps  he  was  influenced  in  his  decision  not  to 
fight  for  Charles  I  rather  by  dislike  of  the  discomfort  of  military  life 
and  forfeiture  of  property  within  the  parliamentary  lines  than  by  lack  of 
courage.  With  the  verdict  that  in  the  enlarged  as  in  the  shorter  version 
of  the  Diary  its  writer  remains  '  the  devout '  no  one  is  likely  to  quarrel. 
Very  occasional  differences  of  opinion  with  the  editor  can  hardly  weigh 
in  the  balance  against  admiration  and  gratitude  for  his  accomplishment. 
The  more  this  edition  of  the  Diary  is  studied  the  greater  the  wonder  the 
scholar  had  the  knowledge  and  patience  to  help  the  reader  in  every 
direction. 

Godfrey  Davies. 


Sir  Robert  WalpoU.    The  Making  of  a  Statesman,    By   J.    H.    Plui^b. 
(London:  The  Cresset  Press,  1956.) 

Until  the  publication  of  the  present  volume.  Archdeacon  Coxe's  position 
as  the  standard  authority  on  the  career  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  has  not 
been  seriously  challenged.  He  had  access  to  all  the  most  important 
collections  of  family  manuscripts,  including  some  which  have  since 
disappeared;  his  scholarship  was  methodical,  patient,  and  accurate;  he 
stood  close  enough  to  the  period  of  which  he  wrote  to  give  his  work 
something  of  the  flavour  of  contemporary  memoirs,  yet  was  sufficiendy 
removed  from  it  to  be  capable  of  balanced  and  impartial  judgment;  and 
the  illustrative  correspondence  which  he  was  able  to  incorporate  in  his 
v^olumes  gready  enhanced  the  value  of  his  narrative.  Dr.  Plumb's 
recognition  of  his  predecessor  as  *  a  long  neglected  historian  of  real 
distinction '  is  a  generous  but  well-merited  tribute. 

Yet  Coxe's  valuable  but  unimaginative  chronicle  of  Walpole's  career 
is  imlikely  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  modern  reader  who  wishes  to 
know  more  of  Sir  Robert  as  a  person  and  of  the  social  and  political 
milieu  in  which  he  moved.  It  is  here  that  the  outstanding  merit  of 
Dr.  Plumb's  work  lies.  Factually,  he  does  not  add  materially  to  Coxe's 
picture  save  on  Walpole's  financial  afBurs  and  ability,  where  he  has  much 
to  say  that  is  both  new  and  important.  But  his  portrait  of  Sir  Robert 
as  a  man  and  as  a  politician  is  drawn  with  great  sympathy,  skill,  and 
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disceniment.  Sensibly  too,  he  has  devoted  his  opening  chapters  to  a  brief 
but  singularly  ludd  analysis  of  the  structure  of  society  and  politics  in 
the  early  eighteenth  century,  thereby  avoiding  the  need  for  tiresome 
digressions  in  his  later  narrative.  The  intimate  connexion  between 
local  and  national  politics,  the  continuing  importance  of  the  monarchy 
after  the  Revolutionary  Settlement,  and  the  vital  r61e  played  by  the  large 
number  of  independent  back-benchers  in  the  house  of  commons  are  all 
rightly  emphasi2ed  as  significant  determining  factors  in  the  parliamentary 
conflicts  of  the  time.    In  short,  the  scene  is  admirably  set. 

The  ensuing  account  of  Walpole's  political  progress  (the  present 
volume  carries  the  story  up  to  1722)  is  a  little  more  uneven  in  quality. 
But  the  sources  are  often  meagre,  the  politics  incredibly  involved;  and 
it  says  much  for  Dr.  Plumb's  fluent  pen  that  we  are  guided  through  the 
maze  of  factious  strife  in  parliament  and  tortuous  intrigue  at  Court 
without  losing  our  sense  either  of  direction  or  of  proportion.  Indeed, 
some  aspects  are  treated  with  conspicuous  success — Walpole's  position 
in  Norfolk  politics;  his  period  in  opposition  during  the  whig  schism, 
when  he  worked  in  close  harmony  with  both  the  tories  and  the  prince  of 
Wales,  supported  with  cynical  opportunism  measures  and  principles 
which  he  had  roundly  condemned  when  in  office,  and  set  the  pattern  for 
subsequent  generations  of  Opposition  politicians;  his  attitude  to  the 
economic  crisis  arising  from  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble. 
These  segments  of  Walpole's  career  are  illuminated  with  scholarly 
thoroughness,  and  it  is  on  the  question  of  his  financial  ability  that  the 
author  oflers  his  most  original  and  challenging  interpretation.  A  careftd 
analysis  of  Walpole's  private  accounts  and  of  his  extant  correspondence 
with  contemporary  fimmders  shows  that  he  displayed  no  greater  insight 
at  the  time  of  the  crisis  than  did  his  fellow  politicians.  He  bought  and 
sold  shares  with  a  singularly  poor  sense  of  timing;  he  showed  no  aware- 
ness that  chaos  was  imminent;  he  had  nothing  original  to  ofier  in  the 
way  of  a  solution  to  the  economic  ills  of  the  nation.  In  other  words, 
he  did  not  owe  his  rise  to  political  primacy  to  the  fact  that  he  alone 
could  rescue  the  Government  and  the  country  from  the  financial  panic  to 
which  both  had  succumbed.  Here  indeed  is  a  new  point  of  view,  and 
Dr.  Plumb's  argument,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  Walpole's  activities  at  the 
time  of  the  crisis,  is  wholly  convincing. 

Yet  this  new  thesis,  by  denying  the  most  generally  accepted  reason 
for  Walpole's  political  success,  leaves  one  rather  in  mid-air;  for  when 
the  book  closes  with  Walpole  firmly  entrenched  in  power,  one  cannot 
help  feeling  slightly  bewildered  as  to  how  he  got  there.  Was  it  merely 
his  own  ruthless  ambition  and  restless  energy,  coupled  with  the  timely 
death  or  disgrace  of  his  most  dangerous  rivals?  This  indeed  is  too 
simple  an  explanation,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  suggest  that  Dr.  Plumb 
for  a  moment  encourages  it.  But  the  absence  of  any  convincing  alterna- 
tive explanation  rather  leaves  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  on 
what  is  perhaps  the  single  most  important  issue  in  Walpole's  early  career. 
It  may  well  be  that  Dr.  Plumb,  rightly  intent  on  destroying  the  his- 
torical legend  of  Walpole's  financial  genius,  has  somewhat  underestimated 
the  extent  to  which  contemporaries  did  in  fact  believe  in  his  ability.  A 
widespread  conviction  that  he  alone  could  save  the  situation  could  be 
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inote  fcleyant  to  his  success  than  was  his  actual  financial  skill;  and  Dr. 
Plumb  himself  points  out  that  Walpole's  timely  withdrawal  to  Norfolk 
at  the  height  of  the  crisis  was  *  effective  both  in  dissociating  himself 
from  the  ministry  and  in  calling  attention  to  himself  \  and  that  '  the 
Bubble  certainly  made  Walpole,  though  only  by  providing  him  with 
unlooked-for  political  opportunities  which  he  seized  and  exploited '. 
Yet  he  also  claims  that  *  no  picture  is  falser  than  that  which  portrays 
Walpole  riding  to  power  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  public  opinion  *,  and 
that '  in  1 72 1  he  was  the  most  execrated  and  despised  man  in  public  life  *. 
These  statements  are  not,  of  course,  necessarily  contradictory,  but  neither 
are  they  wholly  convincing.  One  wonders  whether  to  a  man  even  of 
Walpole's  strength  of  character  such  execration  could  provide  imlooked- 
for  political  opportunities. 

Perhaps  the  solution  is  that  public  confidence  did  in  fact  contribute 
greatly  to  his  rise  to  power,  and  that  although  the  unpalatable  measures 
he  took  to  restore  equilibrium  brought  him  great  unpopularity,  he 
proved  strong  enough  to  weather  the  storm.  That  he  did  prove  strong 
enough  is  above  all  a  testimony  to  the  importance  of  his  position  as 
leader  of  the  house  of  commons ;  and  indeed  it  can  be  argued  that  his 
rise  to  power  can  be  most  convincingly  explained  on  the  ground  that  he 
alone  could  guide  the  Commons  through  the  economic  crisis.  Dr.  Plumb 
does  on  various  occasions  refer  to  Walpole's  high  standing  in  the  Lower 
House,  but  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  that,  in  very  righdy  emphasizing  the 
importance  to  ministers  of  royal  favour,  he  rather  underestimates  the 
value  of  the  confidence  of  the  Commons,  which  already  rivalled  the 
monarchy  as  a  source  of  political  power.  Royal  confidence  was  neces- 
sary, but  at  a  time  of  crisis  it  was  scarcely  sufficient.  And  if  we  can 
agree  in  rejecting  the  picture  of  Walpole  as  a  minister  given  by  the 
people  to  the  king,  it  is  more  difficult  to  deny  that  he  was  chosen  by  the 
king  primarily  because  he  was  acceptable  to  the  Commons.  Where 
Walpole  differed  from  his  predecessors  was  in  his  decision  to  remain  in 
the  Commons  after  his  appointment  to  high  office,  thereby  establishing 
himself  as  the  chief  link  between  king  and  Commons,  and  creating  the 
new  position  of  *  minister  with  the  king  in  the  house  of  commons  ', 
which  alone  can  explain  his  primacy  and  his  long  tenure  of  office.  No 
doubt  in  his  second  volume  Dr.  Plumb  will  give  full  weight  to  this  aspect 
of  Walpole's  power,  but  greater  emphasis  in  this  first  one  on  the  necessity 
for  having  a  responsible  minister  in  the  Commons  would  have  made 
Walpole's  rise  to  pre-eminence  more  understandable. 

Two  minor  corollaries  of  this  under-emphasis  might  also  be  men- 
tioned. Much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  Walpole's  primacy  was  not 
firmly  established  until  Sunderland's  death.  But  as  '  minister  for  the 
house  of  commons  '  Walpole  was  in  a  singularly  strong  position,  and  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  Sunderland  could  long  have  continued  to 
challenge  him  from  the  rather  remote  reaches  of  the  house  of  lords. 
The  rivalry  between  Sunderland  and  Walpole  in  172 1-2  is  parallel  in 
many  ways  to  that  between  Carteret  and  Henry  Pelham  in  1742-6.  In 
both  cases  the  leadership  of  the  Commons  was  the  deciding  factor  in  the 
struggle.  The  second  corollary  is  a  rather  trivial  one.  On  page  312 
Dr.  Plumb  suggests  as  an  explanation  for  Walpole's  hurried  purchases 
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of  land  in  1720  that '  he  may  easily  have  wished  at  this  time  for  a  peerage '. 
While  it  is  true  that  there  were  conten^>orary  rumours  to  this  e£(ect,  it 
seems  rash,  in  the  absence  of  any  indication  as  to  Walpole's  motives,  to 
assume  that  he  was  contemplating  his  removal  from  the  House  whose 
leadership  offered  him  the  best  prospect  of  political  advancement.  But 
Dr.  Plumb  is  too  good  a  scholar  to  be  tempted  often  into  thus  going 
beyond  his  evidence.  The  only  other  instance  in  this  volume  is  his 
insistence  that  Walpole  could  speak  French  (p.  203).  This  may  be  true, 
but  the  existence  at  Houghton  of  a  few  French  dictionaries,  together 
with  some  diplomatic  documents  and  correspondence  in  French,  scarcely 
seems  to  warrant  the  rejection  of  the  evidence  of  his  son  Horace  and  of 
Bonet;  especially  when  the  discrediting  of  Bonet  is  prompted  by  the 
erroneous  assumption  that  in  talking  of '  Sr .  Walpole '  he  was  displaying  his 
ignorance  by  attributing  to  Walpole  a  knighthood  that  he  did  not  possess  I 

Occasionally — ^very  occasionally — ^Dr.  Plumb  introduces  political 
anachronisms  into  his  narrative.  On  page  3  5  3  we  read  that '  the  whips 
seem  to  have  been  taken  off '.  Certainly  there  are  examples  of  embryonic 
\(rhips  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  one  can  scarcely  accept  the  implica- 
tion that  they  were  already  part  of  the  routine  of  parliamentary  procedure. 
The  use  of '  party  caucus  '  on  page  47  is  also  unfortunate,  especially  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  assertion,  two  pages  later,  that  there  was  a 
'  total  lack  of  any  sort  of  party  organisation  '.  More  serious  perhaps  is 
the  recurrent  inflated  importance  given  to  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  relatively  minor  one. 
On  page  204  the  chancellorship  is  said  to  have  been  pledged  to  Halifax, 
whereas  in  fact  it  was  the  First  Lordship  of  the  Treasury  that  had  been 
promised  him.  Only  once  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  chancellor- 
ship held  by  a  peer,  and  that  was  in  quite  exceptional  and  very  temporary 
circumstances.  And  on  page  218  it  is  said  of  Walpole  that '  on  the  death 
of  Halifax  in  October  171 5  he  had  become  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  gave  him  a  seat  in  the  cabinet'.  This  is  a  curiously  confused 
statement.  The  chancellorship  was  not  an  office  of  cabinet  status; 
Halifax  had  not  held  it,  and  had  died  not  in  October  but  in  May  when 
he  was  succeeded  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  by  Carlisle,  who  was 
dismissed  in  October  to  make  way  for  Walpole;  and  the  chancellorship 
was  actually  taken  over  from  Sir  Richard  Onslow,  who  had  held  it 
since  October  1714.  One  other  minor  confusion  over  offices  occurs  on 
pages  366-7,  where  the  importance  of  the  question  of  Charles  Stanhope's 
promotion  to  the  treasurership  of  the  Chamber  is  rather  exaggerated. 
It  is  seen  as  a  test  of  strength  between  Walpole  and  Sunderland,  on  the 
ground  that  Sunderland  was  pressing  Stanhope's  claims  to  an  office  in 
Walpole's  department.  The  treasurership  was  a  Household  office  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  not  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury. 

But  these  are  minor  blemishes  in  a  work  of  sound  scholarship  and 
considerable  literary  merit.  Dr.  Plumb  has  only  to  maintain  the  same 
high  standard  in  his  second  volume  to  ensure  that  this  new  biography, 
which  undoubtedly  supersedes  that  of  Coxe,  will  long  enjoy  a  reign  of 
similar  unrivalled  superiority. 

John  B.  Owen. 
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Calitidar  of  Treasury  Books^  vol.  zxvii.  jyi)  (in  two  parts).    Prepared  by 
W.  A.  Shaw.    (London:   H.M.S.O.,  1955.) 

This  volume  follows  closely  the  lines  of  the  last;  Part  ii  embodies  Dr. 
Shaw's  Calendar  of  the  Treasury  books  for  the  year  January  to  December 
1 71 5,  while  Part  i  contains  an  Introduction  and  accounts  for  the  year 
commencing  Michaelmas  171 2,  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Slingsby.  The  comments 
on  the  editorial  plan  made  in  respect  of  the  last  volume  {ante  bod.  109) 
apply  equally  to  this,  and  need  not  be  rehearsed.  The  reader  cannot  Bdl 
to  note,  however,  that  while  the  publisher's  blurb  quotes  Sir  David  Keir's 
commendation  of  the  Introductions  to  this  series  as  the  best  account  of 
the  work  of  the  Treasury  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  office  is  not  so 
much  as  mentioned  in  this  Introduction,  the  general  section  of  which  is 
devoted  to  the  private  lives  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Marlborough,  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  in  a  duel,  the  abortive  commercisd  treaty 
between  England  and  France,  the  merits  of  home-produced  brandy,  and 
Scottish  afiairs,  none  of  which  either  occur  in  the  documents  calendared 
or  are  illuminated  by  any  fresh  evidence.  The  parliamentary  section  of 
the  Introduction  contains  copious  abstracts  from  the  Commons  Journals 
of  estimates,  supply,  ways  and  means  (and  some  other  irrelevant  matters) 
although,  as  the  editor  confesses,  they  cannot  be  correlated  with  the 
lengthy  accounts  printed  as  they  refer  to  different  periods.  The  Intro- 
duction concludes  with  a  general  abstract  of  accounts  (reprinted  later 
with  the  accounts),  an  Appendix  listing  the  petitions  to  the  Commons 
against  the  projected  commercial  treaty  with  France  (on  the  odd  grounds 
that  they  *  are  of  peculiar  interest  as  showing  the  distribution  of  industry 
at  this  time '),  and  another  demonstrating  that  post-war  demobilization 
resulted  in  a  rapid  fall  in  military  expenditure. 

By  1 71 3  the  entries  in  the  Treasury  minute  book  were  less  full  and 
interesting  than  they  had  been  in  the  previous  reign,  and  the  entries  from 
the  other  books  are  of  cumulative  rather  than  individual  significance. 
However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  series  of  issues  to  the  Treasury 
solicitor  for  prosecutions  in  press  cases  including  that  of  *  Daniel  Defoe 
for  scandalizing  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  in  his  "  Review  "  '.  A  tiny  comer 
of  the  veil  surrounding  Walpole's  rise  to  affluence  is  lifted  in  entries  of 
the  sums  still  in  his  hands  from  his  days  as  treasurer  of  the  Navy.  Having 
made  party  capital  from  the  real  and  supposed  financial  peccadilloes  of 
the  whigs,  the  tories  found  that  such  party  stalwarts  as  the  Musgraves 
would  not  countenance  the  levying  of  the  window  tax  according  to  the 
law  in  Cumberland;  that  after  the  duplicate  assessments  for  the  tax  for 
the  east  part  of  the  New  Forest  division  had  been  signed  by  the  com- 
missioners, they  had  been  *  altered  in  every  article  '  to  the  comfort  of  the 
tax-payers;  and  that  less  scandalous  counties  accumulated  large  arrears, 
despite  or  because  of  the  vast  patronage  in  the  financial  administration 
exercised  by  the  ministry  at  the  expense  of  the  whigs.  There  was  £resh 
trouble  with  the  silver  coinage  which  had  been  much  diminished  *  by 
washing  and  other  wicked  arts  ',  and  various  private  entrepreneurs  urged 
the  Treasury  to  let  them  supply  the  deficiency  in  copper  coin;  Newton 
denied  that  there  was  any  shortage,  and  the  officers  of  the  Mint  stressed 
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*  the  dangers  of  trusting  proper  tools  in  any  other  hands '  than  their 
own. 

The  Calendar  closes  with  a  separate  section  upon  Queen  Anne's  dvil 
list  lottery.  Dr.  Shaw's  strictures  upon  which  as  *  a  mockery  under  the 
garb  of  loyalty  *  and  *  the  gambler's  only  resource '  are  in  his  best  vein, 
and  have  acquired  a  topical  relevance  of  which  he  could  not  have  dreamed 
when  his  sheets  went  to  press  some  fifteen  years  ago.  By  171 3  the 
accumulated  shortfall  on  the  dvil  list  revenue  promised  by  parliament 
had  reached  almost  i^  millions,  and  parliamentary  action  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  of  public  servants  paid  from  it  could  no  longer  be  postponed. 
It  is  a  mordant  comment  on  the  real  sentiments  of  the  tories  for  the 
monarchy  that  no  new  funds  were  voted,  but  the  queen  was  empowered 
to  raise  a  loan  of  £500,000  to  be  serviced  by  a  charge  on  the  dvil  list  itself 
for  the  next  thirty-two  years.  Since  it  was  certain  that  the  queen  would 
not  live  for  thirty-two  years,  and  therefore  that  her  parliamentary  grant 
for  life  would  dry  up  before  the  loan  was  redeemed,  the  loan  was  charged 
also  upon  her  hereditary  revenues  which  were  supposed  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  parliament.  The  queen  was  left  to  raise  the  loan  in  whatever 
manner  she  wished,  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Shaw's  general  view 
of  Harley  that  a  lottery  was  floated  on  terms  he  indicts  as  '  utterly  ruinous, 
usurious,  [and]  prodigal  *.  It  was  evidendy  not  only  Bolingbroke  who 
believed  in  exploiting  the  monarchy  in  the  interests  of  party.  From  the 
sum  thus  raised  household  officials  received  i^  years'  arrears  of  pay. 

The  introductory  volume  with  its  multitude  of  public  accountants  is 
unindexed,  but  the  sumptuous  index  contributed  to  Part  ii  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Wright  outdoes  even  die  previous  masterpieces  of  this  series  in  size, 
complexity  and  infdlibility,  and  is  half  as  long  as  the  Calendar  itself. 

W.  R.  Ward 


The  Chatham  Administration^  ij6^iy6S,    By  John  Brooke.    (London: 
Macmillan,  1956.) 

In  his  foreword  to  this  book  Sir  Lewis  Namier  writes: 

The  title,  EJig/and  in  the  Aff  of  the  AmiHcaa  Bjfvolution,  was  given  by  me  twenty- 
five  yeais  ago  to  a  book  meant  as  the  first  volume  of  a  larger  work.  .  .  .  When 
alter  a  lapse  of  some  twenty  years  I  resumed  the  work,  I  could  no  longer  expect 
to  complete  it  unaided;  and  I  am  therefore  happy  to  have  found  collaborators 
among  younger  historians  with  whom  I  now  hope  to  carry  through  the  scheme. 
Ba^fani  in  tb$  Aff  of  the  Ammean  'RevoluHon  will  be  the  title  of  the  series  of  which 
Mr.  John  Brooke's  volume  on  Tbt  Cbatbam  Admimsfration  forms  part. 

In  1912,  when  the  late  D.  A.  Winstanley  published  his  book  on 
Lard  Chatham  and  the  Whig  Opposition^  besides  the  printed  sources  (some 
of  them,  as  Mr.  Brooke  points  out,  badly  edited)  no  manuscripts  were 
available  except  those  of  Newcastle,  Hardwicke,  and  Qiatham  himself. 
Since  that  time,  nearly  all  the  papers  which  a  historian  needs  for  the 
study  of  English  politics  in  the  age  of  Chatham  have  become  available. 
Mr.  Brooke  has  been  able  to  use  the  papers  of  the  king,  of  Rockingham, 
Grafton,  George  Grenville,  Shelbume,  Gtmden,  and  Bedford.  This  list 
is  so  complete  that  it  would  be  an  understatement  to  say  that  he  has 
superseded  Winstanley.     The  book  he  has  now  written  is  in  one  sense 
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definitive:  hardly  anything  important,  that  will  ever  be  knowable,  still 
remains  to  be  known.  He  has  made  a  very  good  use  of  this  opportunity : 
sometimes  he  has  compared  the  accounts  given  of  the  same  interview 
by  two  or  more  people;  at  other  times  he  has  compared  the  letters 
written  by  the  same  man  to  two  different  correspondents  on  the  same 
subject;  at  other  times,  again,  he  has  been  able  to  find  in  the  drafts 
revealing  information  which  was  not  included  in  the  letter  finally  sent. 
Using  all  this  detail  with  microscopic  vigilance,  he  has  detected  many 
nuances  of  deceit  in  such  double-d^ers  as  Rigby,  and  has  been  able  to 
recapture  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  politicians  viewed,  day  by  day, 
the  events  and  stages  in  each  negotiation. 

This  is  not  the  oaly  advantage  which  Mr.  Brooke  has  enjoyed.  '  I 
have  built ',  he  writes  in  his  own  preface,  *  upon  the  foundation  laid  by 
Sir  Lewis  Namier,  and  the  careful  reader  knows  to  what  an  extent  this 
book  is  a  development  and  expansion  of  his  ideas  '.  The  careful  reader 
does  so  indeed;  and  it  is  no  disgrace  to  Mr.  Brooke — quite  the  contrary 
— ^that  we  are  able  to  discern  so  often  the  echoes  of  his  master's  voice. 
He  must  himself  be  considered  responsible  for  the  convincing  reconstruc- 
tion of  historical  episodes  in  great  detail,  the  generally  moderate  and 
mature  judgments,  the  smooth  writing  and  the  skilful  arrangement  of 
this  book.  Allowing  for  any  help  and  advice  which  he  may  have  received, 
his  own  achievement  is  a  great  one:  few  historians,  aided  or  unaided, 
have  lately  presented  us  with  a  more  accomplished  performance  in  their 
first  books. 

Excellent  as  this  book  is,  it  could  have  been  a  little  better  still. 

Sir  Lewis  Namier's  foreword  suggests  that  the  series  as  a  whole  is 
meant  *  to  supply  a  chronological  narrative  of  political  events  or  con- 
stitutional developments  '.  Mr.  Brooke  has  not  quite  done  this;  indeed, 
I  doubt  if  he  even  tried,  for,  in  his  own  Introduction,  he  tells  us  that 
'  this  volume  is  a  study  of  the  origin  of  parties,  and  deals  mainly  with 
the  men  who  led  and  composed  them '.  As  such,  it  is  welcome;  but 
it  is  a  little  deficient  in  exposition  of  the  subject-matter  of  party  politics. 
For  the  East  India  Company  question  we  are  referred  to  Miss  Sutherland's 
book;  on  America,  the  corn  embargo  and  the  persecution  of  Wilkes 
Mr.  Brooke  touches  so  briefly  and  reluctandy  that  a  reader  might  still' 
have  to  go  back  to  Winstanley  (whose  name  Mr.  Brooke  nowhere 
mentions)  or  other  authorities  for  fuller  detail.  Perhaps  this  omission  is 
intentional:  Mr.  Brooke  may  consider  that  the  merits  of  the  case  meant 
nothing  to  any  of  the  party  leaders — ^that  the  party  groupings  were  all 
that  they  cared  about.  Mmy  of  the  episodes  he  describes  do  indeed 
support  this  conclusion :  it  is  clear,  for  example,  that  when  Rockingham 
went  into  opposition  he  did  not  much  care  what  the  matter  of  opposition 
might  be  or  whether  his  allies  in  opposition  were  men  with  whom  he 
could  decently  co-operate.  Yet  I  think  that  historians  ought  not  to 
give  the  impression  that  in  this  age  there  was  absolutely  nothing  but 
politics  in  politics.  Mr.  Brooke  ndght  have  considered,  for  example, 
whether  Charles  Townshend's  opposition  to  Chatham's  East  India 
Company  policy  was  pure  folly  or  pure  ambition :  is  it  not  possible  that, 
as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  he  wanted  above  all  to  get  the  Company's 
money  and  thought  (with  reason)  that  Chatham's  way  of  getting  it  was 
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not  the  best?  Perhaps,  tcx>,  a  little  more  attention  might  have  been 
paid  to  Chatham's  constitutional  theory.  On  page  90  Mr.  Brooke 
criticizes  him  severely  and  justly  for  his  refusal  to  place  a  policy,  agreed 
and  supported  by  the  Gtbinet  collectively,  before  the  house  of  commons 
on  the  East  India  Company  question.  *  His  refusal  to  accept  responsi- 
bility, his  professed  intention  of  leaving  the  decision  to  Parliament, 
seems ',  Mr.  Brooke  says,  *  incredible  conduct  in  a  statesman  charged 
with  affidrs  of  such  importance '.  Chatham  may  indeed  have  been 
already  half  mad — ^if  so,  no  further  explanation  is  necessary:  but  an 
examination  of  his  earlier  views  and  conduct  might  have  suggested  that 
he  held  views  about  the  relation  of  the  executive  to  the  legislature  which 
would  have  been  up-to-date  in  the  reign  of  William  III  but  were  anti- 
quated in  that  of  George  III. 

This  book  claims  to  be  a  study  of  the  rise  of  party  and  indeed  it 
makes  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  that  subject: 
two  chapters  are  devoted  to  it,  one  on  the  general  function  of  party  and 
another  analysing  the  personnel  of  the  respective  groups.  (Incidentally, 
it  is  rather  a  pity  that  Mr.  Brooke  has  confined  himself  to  members  of  the 
house  of  commons ;  analysis  of  party  membership  in  the  Lords  might 
have  been  harder  to  do  but  in  some  cases,  especially  that  of  the  Bedfords, 
it  would  have  been  valuable.)  But  Mr.  Brooke  has  not  quite  cleared  his 
own  mind  as  to  the  nature  of  the  parties.  He  devotes  much  skill  and 
labour  to  showing  how  vague  and  fluctuating  party  membership  was  in 
that  age:  at  one  point  (p.  275)  he  appears  to  suggest  that  it  would  be 
folly  to  *  believe  there  were  organized  political  parties  in  the  eighteenth 
century '.  Yet  we  are  told,  almost  on  the  last  page,  that  Chatham's 
great  mistake  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he  *  never  realized  until  it  was  too 
late  the  significance  of  rudimentary  poUtical  groups  '.  In  chapter  vii 
Mr.  Brooke  analyses  away  Rockingham's  party  until  scarcely  anything  is 
left  of  it;  but  earlier,  on  page  25,  we  are  told  that  Rockingham,  during 
his  first  tenure  of  office,  had  acquired  *  a  group  of  followers  which,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  remained  faitliiul  through  sixteen  years  of  hopeless  and 
largely  profitless  opposition '. 

This  apparent  inconsistency  may  be  explained  in  two  ways.  Since 
parties  were  only  emerging  (perhaps  re-emerging  would  be  a  better 
word)  and  were  not  always  recognized  as  existing,  still  less  considered 
respectable,  it  is  really  very  hard  to  say  just  what  they  amounted  to. 
Mr.  Brooke  may  also  be  misled  by  a  feeling  of  distaste  for  Burke  as  the 
theorist  of  party  and  for  the  Rockinghams  who  made  it  their  boast  that 
they  were  a  political  party  par  excellence.  What  I  most  criticize  in  Mr. 
Brooke's  book  as  a  whole  is  this  constant  nagging  at  Rockingham  and 
his  party. 

No  doubt  Rockingham  was  an  insignificant  and  not  a  particularly 
intelligent  young  man  (though  Professor  Armytage's  recent  article  on 
his  scientific  experiments  seems  to  show  that  he  had  a  rather  wider  range 
of  interests  than  he  is  credited  with).  No  doubt  he  played  his  cards 
badly  in  the  negotiations  of  1766  and  1767 — Mr.  Brooke  makes  that 
abundantly  clear,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  his  book.  Yet 
there  was  a  little  more  method,  consistency,  and  commonsense  in 
Rockingham's  proceedings  than  Mr.  Brooke  is  ready  to  allow. 
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One  of  Rockingham's  objects  was  to  avoid  contact  with  Bute  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Grenvilles  on  the  other.  He  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  obsessed  by  the  myth  of  Bute  as  the  '  Minister  behind  the  curtain ' ; 
but  it  is  unfair  to  suggest  that  he  was  singular  in  this  obsession.  Mr. 
Brooke  admits.  Indeed,  that  it  was  not  confined  to  the  Rockinghams, 
but  he  believes  that  it  was  dying  out  in  other  quarters  and  that,  whereas 

*  many  M.P.s  believed  that  Bute  still  had  a  following  in  the  House,  the 
Rockinghams  were  peculiar  in  believing  that  he  was  still  a  power  behind 
the  Throne '.  He  offers  no  evidence  for  this  opinion;  he  even  gives 
some  evidence  (and  he  might  have  given  still  more)  to  show  that  Bedford, 
Temple,  and  perhaps  even  George  Grenville  were  all  influenced  by  the 
same  obsession,  not  only  when  they  were  talking  to  Rockingham  but 
ako  when  they  were  talking  to  each  other  or  to  themselves.  In  fact,  in 
1766  this  was  not  a  subject  on  which  Rockingham  alone,  of  the  political 
leaders,  was  mad ;  it  was  one  on  which  Qiatham  alone  was  sane.  As  for 
Rockingham's  dislike  of  Grenville,  Rockingham  himself  came  to  think 
(and  I  agree  with  him)  that  he  had  been  right  all  along.  It  is  true,  and 
it  is  odd,  that  while  Rockingham  boycotted  Grenville  on  account  of  his 
opinions  on  America,  he  aimed  at  an  alliance  with  the  Bedfords,  who  held 
exactly  the  same  opinions.  But  Mr.  Brooke  makes  it  clear  that  the 
Bedfords,  unlike  Grenville,  did  not  make  a  fuss  about  these  opinions. 
Probably  Rockingham  believed  that  the  Bedfords  had  no  opinions  at  all 
on  that  or  any  other  subject,  but  were  concerned  only  to  get  offices; 
this  was  a  priggish  and  to  some  extent  an  unjust  judgment,  but  other 
people  shared  it.  Moreover,  Rockingham  had  other  and  better  reasons 
for  wanting  to  steer  clear  of  Grenville.  As  Richmond  pointed  out  to 
him  (in  a  letter  which  Mr.  Brooke  quotes  on  p.  301)  Grenville  was  a 
dangerous  ally  for  Rockingham  since  his  standing  in  the  house  of 
commons  made  it  almost  inevitable  that,  if  he  was  in  the  Ministry  at 
all,  he  would  sooner  or  later  make  himself  the  real  head  of  it. 

Mr.  Brooke  criticizes  Rockingham  very  severely  for  his  folly  in 
allowing  his  supporters  to  remain  in  office  under  Chatham  in  July  1766. 
I  agree  that  this  turned  out  badly  and  that,  as  Mr.  Brooke  says  on  page  22, 

*  it  was  a  grave  error  of  judgment  to  cast  Chatham  for  the  r61e  of  Minister 
fainiant  to  Rockingham  '.  But  it  would  be  fair  to  add  that  Rockingham 
had  some  reason  for  thinking  that  his  followers  within  the  Chatham 
Ministry  gave  more  power  to  him  over  Chatham  than  to  Chatham  over 
him.  If  Conway  had  resigned  along  with  the  other  supporters  of 
Rockingham  (and  he  nearly  did  so)  Rockingham  would,  as  Mr.  Brooke 
admits  on  page  68,  probably  have  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Chatham 
Ministry  down. 

Perhaps,  too,  one  might  make  a  little  more  sense  of  Rockingham's 
views  on  party  than  Mr.  Brooke  is  ready  to  allow.  If  one  looks  at  his 
negotiations  in  1767  and  the  documents  which  he  allowed  Dowdeswell 
to  draw  up  for  him  one  can  find  that  he  was  acting  on  a  theory  of  sorts, 
and  that  it  was  not  a  wholly  absurd  one.  *  His  principle ',  as  Mr. 
Brooke  says  on  page  165,  *  was  not  to  trust  to  the  Crown  for  support 
but  to  form  a  coalition  so  wide  that  the  Crown  would  have  no  alternative 
but  to  accept  it.'  In  making  this  coalition,  Rockingham  aimed  at  some- 
thing which  was  at  least  fairly  definite.     He  was  ready  to  take  other 
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groups  into  the  Ministry,  but  only  on  condition  that  his  own  friends 
should  hold  all  the  '  offices  of  business  '.  It  may  have  been  presumpt- 
uous for  Rockingham  in  1767  (as  for  Portland  in  1785)  to  aim  at  this  and, 
in  any  case,  it  was  a  fidlure  on  both  occasions.  But  at  least  Rockingham's 
theory  was  not  that  of  Chatham  when  he  formed  the  '  checkered  and 
speckled '  Administration  of  1766.  Qiatham,  as  Mr.  Brooke  has  pointed 
out,  was  trying  to  destroy  parties:  Rockingham's  Administrations, 
although  the  necessities  of  the  time  compelled  him  to  include  certain 
foreign  bodies  in  them,  were  at  least  based  on  the  prindpie  of  keeping  a 
monopoly  of  power,  so  £u:  as  possible,  for  the  dominant  party. 

Rockingham's  opinions  on  America  likewise  had  something  to  be 
said  for  them.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Brooke  that  his  peculiar  '  consistency  ' 
on  this  subject  arose  largely  from  the  accident  that  he  had  repealed  die 
Stamp  Act  and  passed  the  Declaratory  Act  in  1766,  so  that  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  view  that  parliament  had  sovereign  power  for  all  purposes 
over  the  colonies  but  would  be  ill-advised  to  use  it  in  order  to  tax  them. 
Was  there  not  something  to  be  said  for  this  ?  And  did  not  Rockingham 
say  it  in  a  more  acceptable  form  than  Chatham,  with  his  curious  distinc- 
tion between  the  legal  right  to  tax  and  the  legal  right  to  pass  other  acts  of 
parliament  binding  the  colonies?  This  seems  to  me  to  be  worldly 
wisdom,  even  cynicism;  and,  if  the  Rockinghams  held  as  long  as  they 
could  to  the  line  of  asserting  sovereignty  without  exercising  it  more  than 
is  necessary,  what  else  could  or  should  have  been  done  ? 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  Mr.  Brooke  finds  it  difficult  to  do  to  Rockingham 
even  that  little  justice  which  he  deserves.  Macaulay's  panegyrics  on 
this  overrated  party  have  irritated  him  into  underrating  it.  The  fathers 
have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  teeth  of  the  children  are  set  on  edge. 

Richard  Pares. 


Polfsb  Politics  and  the  Revolution  of  November  18^0,    By  R.  F.  Leslie. 
(London:    The  Athlone  Press,  1956.) 

Even  after  the  disappearance  of  the  Polish  State  from  the  map,  the  Polish 
question  continued  at  intervals  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe.  The  inadequacy  of 
the  treatment  given  to  Polish  history  during  this  period  by  historians  in 
England,  and  indeed  in  the  West  generally,  has  been  due  in  part  to  the 
tendency  to  consider  it  as  an  annexe  to  the  history  of  the  three  partitioning 
empires.  This  has  usually  meant  that  the  leading  events  in  the  country's 
history,  and  the  most  prominent  personalities  in  its  national  life,  have 
been  dealt  with  in  isolation  from  the  general  background  of  the  nation's 
political,  social  and  econondc  development.  In  recent  years  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Cambridge  History  of  Poland  and  of  the  pioneer  studies  by 
W.  J.  Rose  in  English  and  Manteuffel-Szoege  in  German,  as  well  as  of 
works  by  several  Polish  emigre  historians,  has  done  something  to  fill  the 
gap.  But  to  a  large  extent  it  is  still  true  that  the  key  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  Polish  history  during  the  nineteenth  century  lies  hidden  in 
works  written  in  the  Polish  language.  For  this  reason  alone,  therefore.  Dr. 
Leslie's  book,  based  as  it  is  largely  on  Polish  sources,  is  to  be  welcomed. 

VOL.    LXXII    NO.    CCLXXXIII  Y 
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*  The  shortness  of  my  stay  in  Poland  ',  writes  Dr.  Leslie,  '  prevented 
me  from  making  use  of  all  the  available  archive  material ';  and  in  fact, 
apart  from  some  illustrative  material  supplementing  Maksymilian 
Meloch's  account  of  peasant  conditions  and  attitudes  during  the  uprising 
given  in  his  Sprawa  Wloscianska  w  powstaniu  Ustopadowym  (1939)9  Dr«  Leslie 
has  drawn  sdmost  exclusively  from  printed  sources,  lliese  include 
collections  of  laws  and  statistical  data,  parliamentary  debates,  military 
and  diplomatic  dispatches,  memoirs  and  letters,  histories  composed  by 
survivors  of  the  insurrection  and  a  wide  range  of  contemporary  political 
and  economic  literature.  In  addition  Dr.  Leslie  has  made  use  of  a  mass 
of  books  and  articles  by  later  Polish  historians;  the  extent  of  his  reading 
is  indeed  even  wider  than  the  1 5 -page  bibliography  would  indicate,  many 
works  consulted  appearing  only  in  the  footnotes.  The  contemporary 
press,  however,  has  not  been  used  extensively;  and  among  secondary 
authorities  a  surprising  omission  is  the  lengthy  study  of  Gcartoryski's 
activities  during  the  insurrection  by  W.  Nagorska  Rud2ka,  which  appeared 
in  1930  in  'Prz^eglad  Historyc:(ny  (xxix.  210-308).  Dr.  Leslie's  book  is 
supplied  with  several  useful  maps,  though  one  showing  the  successive 
partitions  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  territorial  changes  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  might  well  have  been  included. 

The  revolution,  which  broke  out  in  the  Congress  Kingdom  in  Novem- 
ber 1830,  was  perhaps  the  most  important  single  event  in  the  political 
history  of  Poland  during  the  period  of  the  partitions.  Dr.  Leslie  devotes 
almost  half  his  book  to  discussion  of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  political,  economic  and  social  life  of  the  nation.  Particularly 
valuable  is  chapter  ii  which  deals  with  the  relationship  between  the 
land-owning  gentry  and  the  semi-serf  peasantry,  a  problem  which 
dominates  much  of  modern  Polish  history.  *  The  poverty  of  the  land- 
lords themselves  to  a  large  extent  determined  their  unsympathetic 
approach  to  the  needs  of  the  common  people '  (p.  78).  The  second  part 
of  the  book  is  occupied  by  a  narrative  of  events,  political  and  military, 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  until  its  final  defeat  in  September 
1831.  There  follows  an  epilogue  where  Dr.  Leslie  sets  forth  some  of 
the  problems  which  were  to  occupy  the  politically  conscious  sections  of 
the  community  in  exile  and  in  die  home  country  during  the  next  few 
decades. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Polish  historians,  Grynwaser  and 
Meloch,  Dr.  Leslie  emphasizes  the  fidlure  of  the  insurrectionary  Govern- 
ment to  inspire  the  peasantry,  who  formed  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  population,  with  any  enthusiasm  for  the  national  cause.  In  1794 
Kosciuszko  had  succeeded  in  gaining  their  support  because  of  the 
measures  he  took  to  alleviate  their  conditions;  the  revolutionary  Govern- 
ment did  nothing  towards  satisfying  the  peasants'  urgent  desire  for  the 
abolition  of  labour  services  and  the  acquisition  of  property  rights  in  their 
holdings.  '  I  cannot  think  *,  writes  Dr.  Leslie  in  the  preface,  *  that  the 
lot  of  the  common  people  would  have  been  improved  materially  if  the 
Polish  gentry  .  .  .  had  in  fact  succeeded  in  re-establishing  independence 
with  the  frontiers  of  historic  Poland.  Defeat,  however,  compelled  the 
left  wing  of  the  political  class  to  realize  that  the  people  had  to  be  admitted 
to  equality  with  the  gentry.* 
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Dr.  Leslie  has  succeeded  in  writing  with  fiEiirness  and  scholarly 
inq>artiality  on  issues  which  still  arouse  considerable  heat.  However,  a 
tendency  to  enunciate  sweeping  and  not  always  substantiated  judgments 
is  not  absent  in  places.  His  description,  for  instance,  of  Prince  Adam 
Czartoryski,  the  president  of  the  *  National  Government ',  as  a  man  who 
'  owed  his  pre-eminence  in  Poland  not  to  his  ability,  but  to  his  estates  and 
the  £Eict  that  he  was  head  of  the  house  of  Czartoryski '  (p.  159),  should 
be  compared  with  the  quite  different  estimates  given  by  his  most  recent 
biographers,  Handelsman  and  Kukiel.  Again  on  page  120  Dr.  Leslie 
writes :  *  There  is  very  little  evidence  to  show  that  the  leading  Polish 
conspirators  rose  in  revolt  in  order  to  prevent  the  Polish  army  from  being 
used  to  queU  the  French  revolution.  That  was  a  justification  after  the 
event  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  claim  to  French  sympathy.'  But 
Jozef  Dutkiewicz  in  his  study  Francja  a  Polska  w  iS^i  r.  (1950)  cogently 
argues  that  the  interdependence  of  the  two  events  is  '  undeniable '  (pp. 
35,  36);  and  it  is  a  pity,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Leslie  does  not  himself  produce 
more  support  for  his  statement  here. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  thoroughness  of  Dr.  Leslie's  researches 
and  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  care  he  has 
taken  throughout  that  both  the  general  argument  and  the  Polish  terms 
used  should  be  understandable  to  the  English  reader,  make  his  book  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  shall  look  forward  with 
expectation  to  the  study  of  the  Polish  *  revolutionary  effort  of  the  next 
three  decades  and  its  achievements ',  which  Dr.  Leslie  tells  us  in  his 
prefiaice  is  in  preparation. 

Peter  Brock. 


The  Kibtcca  RJofs :  A  Study  in  Agrarian  Discontent,    By  David  Williams. 
(Gurdiff:  University  of  Wales  Press,  1955.) 

In  June  and  July  1839,  mobs  dressed  in  women's  clothes  and  led  by  one 
called  *  Becca  *  destroyed  a  number  of  toll-gates  in  west  Wales.  *  They 
(the  riots)  ceased  as  suddenly  as  they  had  started,  and  for  three  and  a  half 
years  the  countryside  was  xmdisturbed.  Then,  in  the  winter  of  1842, 
they  broke  out  again  with  greater  violence,  and,  this  time,  continued 
throughout  the  following  year.  They  spread  like  a  contagion,  first  along 
the  borders  of  Girmarthenshire  and  Pembrokeshire,  then  into  the  Teify 
valley,  afterwards  into  the  Towy  valley,  and  finally  into  the  semi-in- 
dustrialized area  of  south  Carmarthenshire.'  Some  1,800  troops  were 
tied  down  by  this  unrest,  which  led  first  to  a  Royal  Commission,  and 
later  to  an  Act  under  which  *for  the  next  thirty  years,  south  Wales 
enjoyed  a  better  general  system  of  roads  than  any  other  part  of  the 
country  *.  In  the  succeeding  century,  these  events  and  some  of  their 
leading  characters  passed  into  the  folklore  of  Welsh  nonconformity;  and 
Professor  Williams's  iconoclastic  treatment  of  them  will  cause  much 
heart-burning  among  those  who  still  cherish  the  traditional  views.  The 
riots,  however,  were  more  than  mere  acts  of  defiance.  It  is  significant 
that  they  occurred  at  a  time  when  unemployment  was  everywhere 
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prevalent,  and  when  public  opinion  was  violently  agitated  by  Chartism 
and  anti-com-law  demonstrations.  In  this  light  they  can  be  regarded  as 
a  local  variant  of  the  friction  engendered  by  the  decay  of  the  older  social 
institutions.  The  toll-gates  were  but  the  occasion  for  the  festering  of  a 
number  of  economic  and  social  frustrations. 

The  major  part  of  the  book  is  thus  devoted  to  unravelling  these 
deeper  causes.  Professor  Williams  gives  an  admirable  but  sombre  picture 
of  Welsh  rural  life  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  in  which  there  is  little 
he  finds  attractive.  With  its  general  features  there  will  be  agreement. 
Hiere  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  growing  poverty  of  the  peasantry  in 
this  period;  or  that  the  main  cause  lay  in  the  'rapid  but  temporary 
increase  of  a  population  chiefly  dependent  on  agriculture '.  The  demand 
for  small-holdings  brought  much  marginal  land  under  cultivation.  Rents 
were  driven  to  exorbitant  heights  and  tenants  compelled  to  shoulder  the 
cost  of  repairs  and  improvements.  The  vicious  circle  was  completed 
by  the  fact  that  this  reduction  in  farmers'  resources  acted  as  a  powerful 
deterrent  to  the  adoption  of  improved  methods  of  husbandry.  Industrial 
depression  between  1839  ^^^  ^^45  exacerbated  matters.  The  volume  of 
permanent  and  temporary  migration  into  the  industrial  areas  of  Glamor- 
gan fell:  unemployment  in  the  countryside,  as  a  result,  increased,  while 
many  who  were  accustomed  to  earn  their  rents  by  winter  work  in  industry 
were  deprived  of  their  supplementary  earnings.  Had  railwa3rs  come  a 
decade  earlier,  as  is  rightly  stated,  the  riots  would  not  have  occurred. 
Hiere  can  also  be  no  doubt  that  the  land-owners  had  become  increasingly 
estranged  from  the  peasantry  during  the  eighteenth  century  both  by 
language  and  culture;  and  diat  the  gulf  widened  with  the  growth  of 
different  religious  beliefs.  There  existed  side  by  side  two  societies  with 
a  minimum  of  contact.  As  a  consequence,  the  public  duties  of  the  gentry 
had  ceased  to  command  respect.  To  imderstand  these  circumstances  is 
to  appreciate  why,  in  the  earlier  stages,  the  rioters  were  largely  the  small 
farmers. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  expected  that  the  details  of  the  picture  should  not 
evoke  the  same  measure  of  agreement  as  its  general  features.  It  is  true, 
for  example,  that  in  Wales  as  in  England,  '  the  outcome  of  the  struggle 
between  authority  and  disorder  was  .  .  .  still  by  no  means  certain  in  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century ';  and  that  the  fiiU  impact  of  non- 
conformity was  felt  only  after  1850.  Nevertheless,  it  is  questionable 
whether  violence,  the  lack  of  respect  for  human  life,  and  the  fear  of 
revenge  were  the  *  constant  undertone  of  life  in  rural  Wales  *.  It  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  these  generalizations  with  the  fear  shown  when 
groups  of  miners  indulged  in  corn-riots,  or  with  the  evidence,  which 
the  author  himself  quotes,  '  on  the  notable  absence  of  the  more  serious 
crimes  '.  At  least  two  eighteenth-century  sheriffs  were  compelled  to  send 
to  England  for  executioners  *  owing  to  the  aversion  peculiar  to  the  Welsh 
people  of  seeing  any  himian  creature  put  to  death  '.  One  wonders,  too, 
whether  the  old  eighteenth-century  personal  foUowings  in  county  and 
borough  politics,  with  their  concomitant  bribery,  was  felt  to  be  as  intoler- 
able as  is  suggested.  That  the  tenant  farmers  were  servile  is  true  enough : 
but  it  required  great  courage  to  be  politically  independent  at  a  time  when 
the   demand  for  farms   gready  exceeded  the  supply.    More  precise 
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information  is  required  as  to  the  actions  of  the  freeholders.  A  century 
earlier,  Bussy  Mansel's  agent  in  Glamorgan  implored  him  to  canvass  these 
men,  although  '  I  know  you  don't  care  for  doing  these  things,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  if  you'l  carry  this  election  you  must  imdergo  that  piece  of 
slavery.  For  a  great  many  people  independent  of  any  gentlemen  are  as 
proud  of  their  votes  as  can  be,  and  think  themselves  very  great  men  for 
no  other  reason  than  they  have  a  vote.'  Finally,  is  insobriety  markedly  a 
characteristic  of  poverty  in  this  period,  especially  in  an  area  where  the 
eighteenth  century  lingered?  Gurmarthen  might  have  had  eighty-two 
alehouses  for  its  9,000  population  in  1822:  but  Girdiff,  when  enjoying  a 
good  deal  of  prosperity  in  1790,  had  twenty-seven  for  less  than  1,800 
people.  When  asked  whether  this  number  was  *  too  many  to  answer  the 
convenience  of  the  town  of  Cardiff  and  its  neighbourhood  *,  the  Grand 
Jury  replied,  *  that  we  find  ourselves  incompetent  to  determine  through 
want  of  sufficient  evidence '. 

But  to  differ  from  Professor  Williams  on  the  details  of  his  interpreta- 
tion of  Welsh  life  in  this  period  is  in  no  way  to  detract  from  the  merits  of 
a  notable  and  finely  written  book.  It  is  the  first  account  of  rural  society 
in  this  area  and  at  this  time  that  has  a  ring  of  authenticity.  It  should 
be  read  by  English,  as  well  as  Welsh,  social  historians,  for  it  offers  a  vivid 
background  to  conditions  in  the  newly  growing  industrial  centres. 

A.  H.  John. 

Manchester  Merchants  and  ¥oreiQt  Trade,    Vol.  ii.     iSjo-ipjp,     By  A. 
Redford.     (Manchester:  University  Press,  1956.) 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  economic  position  of  the  merchant  was 
determined  by  his  ability  to  initiate  and  finance  his  trading  ventures  and 
to  hedge  his  risks  successfully.  In  the  twentieth  century  the  function  of 
the  merchant  as  an  entrepreneur  has  very  largely  disappeared,  the  main- 
tenance of  trading  connexions  overseas  having  become  subject  to  a 
complex  range  of  political,  economic,  social,  psychological,  and  techno- 
logical influences  over  which  he  has  no  control. 

In  seeking  to  explain  this  change  one  is  apt,  perhaps  mistakenly,  to 
take  a  detached  view  of  the  r61e  of  the  individual  in  commercial  life; 
for,  despite  the  decline  in  the  economic  power  of  the  merchant,  trade  is 
still  very  much  a  matter  of  personal  contact  and  derives  much  of  its 
energy  from  highly  organized  sources  of  information  which,  in  turn, 
form  the  basis  of  commercial  opinion. 

In  his  book  on  Manchester  merchants  and  foreign  trade  Professor 
Redford  rightly  stresses  the  importance  of  commercial  opinion,  not  only 
as  a  vital  element  in  the  direction  of  trade,  but  also  as  a  guide  to  an 
understanding  of  policy  with  regard  to  the  succession  of  problems 
troubling  the  merchant  since  1850.  The  present  volume  is  the  second, 
the  first  having  been  published  in  1934,  covering  the  period  from  1794 
to  1858;  and  the  material  on  which  both  books  have  been  based  was 
drawn  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  resultant  study  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  way  in  which  local 
records,  and  incredibly  dull  records  as  it  happens,  can  be  used  to  interpret 
and  illuminate  questions  both  national  and  international  in  character. 
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thus  extending  the  perspective  of  a  work  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  purely  local  or  regional  in  its  emphasis. 

This  second  volume  deals  with  a  period  of  our  commercial  history  in 
which  a  rise  and  fall  in  activity  in  Lancashire's  staples  of  trade  took  place ; 
a  period  in  which  traditional  beliefs  guiding  our  commercial  policy  and 
underlying  commercial  behaviour  were  shattered  and  destroyed.  The 
outline  of  events  is  familiar  to  historians  and  economists.  But  Professor 
Redford  has  given  us  a  more  intimate  picture  than  existed  hitherto  of  the 
effects  of  these  events  on  the  life  and  thought  of  a  highly  organized 
trading  community  and,  in  doing  so,  has  indicated  how  the  historian  can 
help  the  economist  by  looking  for  the  answer  to  many  complex  com- 
mercial problems  in  the  archives  of  commercial  institutions. 

The  reader  can  follow  many  threads  in  Professor  Redford's  book, 
such  as  tariffis,  shipping,  trade  marks,  the  economic  and  commercial 
importance  to  Manchester  of  the  construction  of  the  Ship  Canal,  the 
commercial  advantages  arising  from  a  vastly  improved  system  of  com- 
munication, but  above  all,  as  one  might  expect,  all  issues  are  subordinate 
in  importance  to  the  vital  problems  affecting  the  cotton  trade.  We  must 
be  indebted  to  Professor  Redford  for  tracing  the  steps  so  clearly:  the 
cotton  famine,  the  attempt  to  make  India  an  alternative  source  of  supply 
of  the  raw  material  and  as  a  piece-goods  market;  the  changing  pattern 
of  India's  trade  and  the  development  of  a  native  cotton  industry;  and 
finally  the  growth  of  intense  competition  with  India  and  Japan  and  the 
loss  to  Lancashire  of  the  whole  market. 

However  much  one  may  have  read  about  the  movement  away  from 
Free  Trade  towards  Protection  one  cannot  fail  to  retain  the  impression, 
and  perhaps  the  regret,  that  Manchester  should  have  played  so  ineffective 
a  part  in  the  confused  political  and  economic  situation  of  the  1920s  and 
early  1930s.  But  though  the  driving  force  of  the  Manchester  School 
had  spent  itself,  there  were  other  compensating  features  in  Manchester's 
relations  with  the  world,  not  the  least  of  these  being  the  rise  of 
Manchester  as  a  major  port  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  establishment  of 
new  markets  and  new  sources  of  supply. 

In  limiting  his  research  almost  entirely  to  Manchester  records,  one 
may  venture  the  criticism  that  Professor  Redford  has  missed  some 
points  of  interest  arising  from  the  rivalry  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester.  Although  this  rivalry  is  not  ignored  there  is,  perhaps, 
room  for  regret  that  the  records  did  not  allow  a  fuller  explanation  of 
Manchester's  case  against  Liverpool  to  be  made.  In  particular,  it  would 
have  been  profitable  if  we  could  have  had  some  explanation  of  the 
failure  of  the  attempts  by  Manchester  merchants  in  the  1880s  and  by  the 
Ship  Gmal  Company  in  the  1890s  to  break  the  monopoly  which  various 
Liverpool  shipping  companies  had  in  the  carriage  of  goods  to  specified 
markets  by  virtue  of  their  organization  within  the  Conference  system. 

This  criticism,  however,  is  not  a  major  one.  By  analysing  the  changes 
in  commercial  opinion  at  a  time  when  the  entrepreneurial  function  of  the 
export  merchant  was  in  decline.  Professor  Redford  has  shown  that  some- 
thing more  than  statistical  information  and  economic  data  are  necessary  if 
we  are  to  acquire  a  fundamental  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
in  the  past  beset  our  commercial  life.  Francis  E.  Hyde, 
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DocmmeiUs  on  German  Fanifft  Policy ^  ipiS-ip4jy  Series  D,  vol.  vi.  The 
Last  Months  of  Peace,  March-August  19)9.  (London:  H.M.S.O., 
1956.) 

This  volume  is  of  great  interest  and  importance  in  filling  one  of  the 
biggest  remaining  gaps  in  the  pre-war  (1939)  diplomatic  source  material. 
It  presents  785  main  documents,  most  of  them  printed  for  the  first  time, 
on  German  policy  from  16  March  (the  day  following  the  German  occu- 
pation of  Prague)  to  8  August,  the  eve  of  the  resumption  of  direct 
German-Polish  exchanges.  We  have  already  had  the  British  documents 
for  the  whole  period;  the  last  series  of  the  Italian  documents  begins  with 
the  '  pact  of  steel '  (22  May),  and  pending  a  fuller  publication  of  French 
documents  the  Uvrejastne  of  1939,  which  was  very  much  fuller  than  the 
appropriate  British  publication  (Cmd.  6106),  is  still  useful.  The  high- 
lights of  the  present  collection  are  in  some  cases  familiar;  the  three 
military  directives  (nos.  99,  149,  and  185)  and  the  Schmundt  minutes  of 
23  May  were  put  in  as  evidence  at  Nuremberg;  some  of  the  Soviet- 
German  exchanges  were  recorded  in  the  State  Department's  1948  pub- 
lication, Na!(/'Soinet  Relations,  and  the  Soviet  Government,  in  reply  and 
perhaps  in  retaliation,  published  a  short  volume  of  Dirksen's  corres- 
pondence later  in  the  same  year.  Eight  of  the  twelve  documents  covering 
this  period  in  the  latter  volume  are  printed  here,  but  from  different  copies 
and  with  new  translations.  These  anticipations  of  the  present  collection 
do  not,  however,  reduce  its  value,  which  lies  essentially  in  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  record.  For  this  volume  the  editors  have  adopted 
the  normal  British  practice  of  printing  all  the  documents  in  strictly 
chronological  order,  with  an  analytical  list  at  the  beginning  arranged 
topically.  The  intertwining  of  many  strands  of  policy  in  this  vital 
period  justifies  this  arrangement. 

German  policy-making  has  three  aspects:  the  basic  governmental 
decisions  (the  mind  and  intuitions  of  Hitler),  the  Foreign  Minister's 
initiative,  and  the  activities  of  the  professional  executants.  In  an  ideal, 
and  indeed  in  a  normal.  Government  these  three  elements  are  in  harmony, 
each  intelligible  to  the  other  two;  the  Foreign  Minister's  instructions 
express  Gibinet  decisions,  which  can  be  deduced  therefrom  even  when 
Cabinet  minutes  are  not  available;  what  ambassadors  and  permanent 
officials  say,  follows  their  instructions.  Hitler,  however,  was  indifferent 
to  large  fields  of  Government  policy  and  neither  he  nor  Ribbentrop 
thought  it  safe  to  entrust  the  professionals  with  his  innermost  secrets; 
and  Hitler  overruled  Ribbentrop  on  occasions  which  show  the  latter  to 
have  been  both  impetuous  and  ill-informed.  Weizs&cker,  the  state 
secretary,  and  some  of  the  ambassadors  take  the  line,  or  write  the  reports, 
that  they  believe  to  be  expected  of  them,  a  dangerous  and  worrying 
position  for  the  career  diplomatist  who  suspects  that  he  is  not  really 
trusted.  One  assumes  that  Hitler  knew  his  own  mind,  but  his  firm 
statements  of  intention  are  few,  and  apparently  (and  perhaps  deliber- 
ately) unsystematic.  On  25  March  he  hopes  for  a  peaceful  surrender  of 
Danzig,  but  is  prepared,  after  '  especially  favourable  political  pre- 
conditions '  to  annihilate  Poland  if  this  is  refused;    on  3  April  the 
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Wibrmacbt  is  instructed  to  be  ready  for  war  with  Poland  at  any  time  after 
the  end  of  August  (pp.  1 17, 1 87).  Almost  anything,  however,  can  be  read 
into  the  Schmundt  minutes  of  25  May.  After  saying  that  it '  must  not 
come  to  a  simultaneous  showdown  with  the  West  *,  Hitler  adds  that  if 
Poland  cannot  be  isolated  *  it  is  better  to  fall  upon  the  West  and  finish 
off  Poland  at  the  same  time  *  (p.  576).  The  real  business  of  the  meeting 
was  the  setting  up  of  a  small  high-level  planning  staff  in  the  OKW,  but 
Hitler  could  evidently  not  resist  the  temptation  to  inflict  one  of  his 
verbose  expositions  of  amateur  strategy  on  his  defenceless  listeners. 
TTic  significance  of  the  meeting  has  probably  been  overrated.  Other 
helpless  victims  of  his  longwindedness  were  Gafencu  (on  19  AprU); 
Teleki,  the  Hungarian  minister-president,  who  in  a  conversation  of  an 
hour  and  a  half  with  Hitler  on  29  April  said  only  three  words  (no.  296); 
and  Csiky  (on  8  August).  On  the  last  of  these  occasions  Hitler's  fierce 
diatribe  against  the  Poles  was  touched  off  by  irritation  at  a  Hungarian 
refusal  '  on  moral  grounds '  to  participate  in  a  German-Polish  conflict 
(no.  784). 

This  combination  of  vagueness  and  ferocity  was  evidently  due  to  the 
£Eict  that  while  preparing  Germany  and  himself  for  war  Hitler  was 
anxious  not  to  show  his  hand  before  August.    As  a  result,  Ribbentrop 
had  to  be  held  back.     A  draft  telegram  to  the  German  ambassador  in 
Warsaw  setting  out  terms  for  a  German-Polish  agreement  was  cancelled 
on  Hitler's  order,  presumably  because  it  put  the  bargain  too  explicitly 
— ^it  included  a  virtual  offer  of  part  of  Slovakia,  which  Ribbentrop  had 
merely  hinted  at  in  conversation  with  Lipski,  the  Polish  ambassador,  on 
21  March.     Two  months  later  Ribbentrop  was  ready  to  make  a  bigger 
offer — ^this  time  a  partition  of  Poland  as  a  bribe  to  Russia.     The  draft 
telegram  embodying  this  proposal  was  also  cancelled  by  Hitler  (on 
27  May).    The  various  stages  in  the  cautious  wooing  of  Moscow  can 
now  be  worked  out  in  fair  detail;   Stalin,  as  Schulenburg  was  quick  to 
point  out,  had  made  the  first  move  when,  in  his  speech  of  10  March,  he 
cast  doubts  on  Germany's  hostile  intentions;    a  trickle  of  economic 
discussion  kept  alive  the  possibility  of  an  ultimate  agreement  during 
April  and  May;  and  there  was  a  third  Soviet  gesture  in  Molotov's  remark 
to  Schulenburg  on  20  May  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  agree  to  a  re- 
sumption of  the  economic  negotiations  only  if  the  necessary  *  political 
basis  '  for  them  were  to  be  constructed  (no.  424).     But  he  would  go  no 
further.     The  reason  would  appear  to  be  the  Anglo-French  acceptance 
of  the  substance  of  the  Russian  alliance  proposals  on  24  May :   Molotov 
could  now  leave  the  initiative  to  the  Germans,  who  pressed  him  to  say 
what  he  meant  by  *  the  construction  of  a  political  basis  ',  but  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  make  concrete  offers.     The  Schmundt  minutes  have 
sometimes  been  thought  to  reveal  Hitler's  final  decision  to  fight,  following 
the  signing  of  the  German-Italian  treaty  on  22  May.     The  lack  of  progress 
in  squaring  the  Russians  is  further  evidence  that  no  such  decision  had 
yet  been  taken.     The  pessimism  at  this  point  is  shown  in  Weizsicker's 
letter  to  Schulenburg  of  27  May  (sent  on  the  30th).     *  We  are  of  the 
opinion  here  that  the  Anglo-Russian  combination  certainly  will  not  be 
easy  to  prevent  .  .  .  one  had  to  weigh  up  whether  very  frank  language 
in  Moscow,  instead  of  being  helpful,  might  not  rather  be  harmful  and 
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perhaps  even  call  forth  a  peal  of  Tartar  laughter  *  (p.  598).    There  was 
a  further  postponement  at  the  end  of  June  (no.  576). 

The  Germans  were  marking  time,  but  not  wasting  it.  The  general 
attitude  was  one  of  passive  but  unrelenting  refusal  to  modify  the  demands 
on  Poland;  but  as  the  Poles  were  refusing  all  concessions  there  was  no 
need  for  more  than  the  minimum  German  demands  to  be  put  forward. 
Relations  with  Italy  were  on  as  satisfactory  a  basis  as  the  faintly  ridiculous 
diplomacy  and  basic  indecision  of  Mussolini  made  possible.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  Fascist  bravado,  including  a  show  of  bauttur  towards  the 
new  British  ambassador.  Sir  Percy  Loraine,  on  27  May;  Ciano  calls  it, 
with  some  satisfaction,  *  the  most  frigid  reception  the  Duce  had  ever 
accorded  a  diplomat '  (no.  456).  But  the  conclusion  of  the  *  pact  of 
steel '  was  proof  of  the  essential  fecklessness  of  Italian  diplomacy; 
although  the  Germans  were  prepared  to  bargain  and  perhaps  to  make 
concessions,  Ciano  accepted  their  maximum  proposals  without  demur, 
subject  to  a  verbal  assurance  that  war  should  not  take  place  for  two  or 
three  years  (nos.  340,  341).  Throughout  the  summer  the  Germans  were 
surprisingly  well-informed,  *  from  a  reliable  source  *  in  London,  as  to  the 
British  alliance  proposals  to  Russia;  it  is  only  possible  to  guess  at  the 
identity  of  this  leak.  The  British  Government,  which  now  assumed, 
rather  too  hopefully,  that  it  was  *  negotiating  from  strength ',  dropped  a 
great  many  hints,  through  a  variety  of  intermediaries,  of  its  continued 
willingness  for  a  *  comprehensive  settlement ',  but  always  on  the  assump- 
tion, however  delicately  the  point  was  put,  that  Germany  would  abandon 
future  expansion  and  rearmament  in  return  for  any  colonial  or  economic 
concessions.  This  was  of  no  interest  to  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop,  who 
were,  however,  watching,  also  too  hopefully,  for  a  more  or  less  awkward 
Anglo-French  retreat.  So  passed  June  and  July,  without  decision  and 
without  ditente.  In  the  meantime  the  German  Foreign  Office  was  putting 
the  smaller  neutrals  in  their  places,  ostensibly  with  proposals  for  non- 
aggression  pacts,  whose  real  purpose  was  probably  to  beat  a  British 
blockade  by  ensuring  *  normal  trade  '  between  the  neutrals  and  Germany 
in  the  event  of  war.  The  volume  has  been  edited  with  the  thoroughness 
that  its  importance  deserves;  and  in  the  footnotes  and  in  long  editorial 
notes  there  are  valuable  cross-references  to  other  sources  and  publications. 

W.  N.  Meducott. 


UArmistm  d$  1^40  et  VAfrique  du  Nord.    By  Andr£  Truchet.    (Paris: 
Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  1955.) 

France  alone  among  the  nations  of  western  Europe  overnm  by  Germany 
in  1940  refused  to  carry  on  the  struggle  against  the  invader  dirough  its 
official  Government  in  exile.  And,  of  those  nations,  France  possessed 
by  &r  the  best  weapons  of  continuing  the  struggle  against  the  Axis  in 
the  resources  of  her  empire,  particularly  in  North  Africa.  This  study 
by  M.  Truchet  is,  primarily,  a  detailed  examination  of  the  military 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  General  Nogu^s,  commander-in-chief  in 
North  Africa  and  Resident  General  in  Morocco,  in  May,  June,  and 
July  1940,  as  a  means  of  estimating  whether  continued  military  resistance 
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there  was  possible  after  metropolitan  France  had  been  conquered  by 
German  troops.  It  is  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  logistics  rather 
than  the  politics  of  this  tragic  episode.  The  evidence  used  is  the  normal 
military  returns  of  the  months  before  the  armistice,  the  returns  provided 
for  the  Italian  armistice  commission  after  June  1940,  and  the  evidence  of 
soldiers  and  civilians  accumulated  since  the  war. 

Briefly,  the  author  argues  that,  had  Weygand  decided  to  plan  for  a 
retreat  to  North  Africa  as  early  as  the  end  of  May  1940,  he  could  have 
secured  the  continuation  in  the  war  of  a  great  part  of  French  war  material 
and  military  personnel;  and  that  the  decision  to  carry  on  the  war  in 
North  Africa  was  still,  militarily,  a  reasonable  one  as  late  as  the  end  of 
June,  when  all  hope  of  more  men  and  material  from  France  was  gone. 
Nogu^  had  an  army  of  250,000,  with  reserves,  and,  so  M.  Truchet 
argues,  he  could  immediately  after  the  armistice  have  counted  on  the 
support  of  a  large  part  of  the  French  fleet.  It  is  reasonably  certain,  as 
de  GauUe  claims,  that,  had  Nogues  kept  to  his  declared  intention  of 
25  June  to  continue  the  war,  then  the  rest  of  the  French  empire  in  Africa 
and  the  Far  East  would  have  followed  his  lead. 

The  value  of  this  book  is  that  it  provides  factual  support  for  those 
who  argued  in  1940,  and  since,  that  the  French  empire  was  admirably 
situated  and  equipped  to  carry  on  the  struggle  in  Europe  despite  the 
loss  of  metropolitan  France.  It  is  clear  that  the  French  army  in  North 
Africa,  and  the  French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  would  have  given  the 
war  in  those  areas  a  quite  different  aspect.  Whether  this  would  have 
tempted  Hitler  to  advance  into  Spain  as  a  stepping  stone  to  Morocco,  or 
to  venture  sooner  into  the  Balkans,  are  matters  for  speculation.  What 
is  beyond  doubt  is  that,  the  Battle  of  Britain  won,  an  Anglo-French 
strategy  could  have  had  far  greater  flexibility  than  a  purely  British  one 
in  1941  and  1942. 

M.  Truchet  makes  a  plausible  case  for  his  view  that  the  French  navy 
at  the  end  of  June  1940— contrary  to  some  opinions  expressed  then  and 
later — ^was  not  anti-British  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  enough 
support  for  Britain  to  keep  the  navy  in  the  war — given  time.  It  was  the 
events  of  3  July,  it  is  argued,  which  tipped  the  scales.  The  real  trouble, 
as  Sir  Winston  Churchill  has  explained,  was  that  the  French  wanted  too 
much  time.  M.  Truchet  appears  to  be  on  weaker  ground  in  his  cate- 
gorical claim  that,  had  Nogues  kept  North  Africa  in  the  war.  Allied 
strategy  in  1943  and  1944  would  have  been  radically  altered.  He  says, 
in  fact,  that  the  French  would  successfully  have  supported  Sir  Winston 
Qiurchill's  plan  for  an  Allied  advance  from  Italy  to  central  Europe,  above 
all  to  Vienna.  What  he  appears  to  forget  is  that,  the  longer  the  war 
went  on,  the  more  Allied  strategy  was  dictated  by  those  who  contributed 
most — America  and  Russia.  This  is  a  permanent  condition  of  alliances 
which  no  possible  French  contribution  could  appreciably  have  altered. 

N.  H.  GiBBS. 
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Mr.  Georgb  Lamb  has  produced  a  quite  readable  translation  of 
Professor  Marrou's  Histoire  d$  Pedsscation  dans  Vantiqmti  (A  History  of 
Education  in  Antiquity^  by  H.  C.  Marrou,  translated  by  George  Lamb. 
London:  Sheed  and  Ward,  1956).  The  English  version  reproduces 
quite  well  Professor  Marrou's  informal,  rather  colloquial,  style,  and 
reads  like  English.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  Mr.  Lamb  did  not 
get  a  classical  scholar  to  revise  the  text.  In  too  many  cases  classical 
names  have  been  left  in  their  French  garb  or  wrongly  Anglicized,  some- 
times with  comic  effect.  Mr.  Lamb  ought  to  have  discovered  that  the 
historian  named  Tite-Live  in  French  is  generally  known  in  English  as 
Livy  and  not  Titus  Livy,  and  that  Arcady  is  the  land  of  nymphs  and 
shepherds  and  Arcadia  the  homeland  of  Polybius.  Occasionally  Mr. 
Lamb  in  this  way  fathers  curious  howlers  on  to  Professor  Marrou,  such 
as  the  statement,  on  the  authority  of  Dionysius  (read  *  Dio ')  Cassius 
that  Qaudian  (read  '  Qaudius ')  disfranchised  a  Lycian  who  spoke  no 
Latin  (p.  426}.  A  classical  scholar  might  also  have  spotted  some  rather 
obvious  misprints,  such  as  5 1  B.C.  for  5  B.C.  as  the  date  at  which  Augustus 
proclaimed  his  sons  principes  imentutis  (p.  299}.  Mr.  Lamb  has,  moreover, 
translated  citations  from  the  classical  authors  from  Professor  Marrou's 
French  versions,  and  as  both  are  rather  free  translations,  the  English 
sometimes  bears  a  very  distant  relation  to  the  Greek:  a  glaring  instance 
is  Achilles's  complaint  in  Odyssey  XI.  488  (p.  ii).  It  is  an  excellent 
thing  that  Professor  Marrou's  classic  work  should  be  made  accessible  to 
a  wider  public  and  presented  in  an  attractive  form.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
little  trouble  needed  was  not  taken  to  maintain  its  author's  high  standards 
of  scholarship.  A.  H.  M.  Jones. 

The  object  of  M.  Courtois'  valuable  study,  Victor  de  Vita  et  son  oeuvre 
(Algiers:  Imprimerie  Officielle  du  Gouvernement  General  L'Algdrie, 
1954}  is  a  source  criticism  of  his  author.  This  is  an  important  task,  for 
on  the  accuracy  or  otherwise  of  this  single  authority  depends  much  of 
our  knowledge  of  Africa  under  the  Vandals.  Victor  of  Vita  is  as  indis- 
pensable for  the  understanding  of  fifth-century  Africa  as  is  Gregory  of 
Tours  for  the  history  of  Merovingian  Gaul.  On  the  whole,  Victor 
comes  through  the  ordeal  surprisingly  well.  As  a  preliminary,  M. 
Courtois  shows  with  a  high  degree  of  probability  that  he  was  not  bishop 
of  the  unidentified  bishopric  of  Vita,  but  a  presbyter  at  Girthage  who 
had,  however,  been  born  at  Vita.  His  work,  the  Historia  Persecutionis 
Africanae  Provinciae^  was  written  between  the  martyrdom  of  the  monks 
of  Capsa  on  2  July  484  and  Huneric's  death  on  22  December  of  the  same 
year.  M.  G>urtois  finds  him  a  reliable  observer  of  events,  who  took  the 
trouble  to  find  out  from  others  what  he  did  not  see  himself,  and  who  has 
preserved  valuable  documents  on  Huneric's  religious  policy.  Where 
his  statements  can  be  checked  from  other  sources  they  are  nearly  always 
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foiind  to  be  accurate.  But  he  mingles  fact  with  hagiography,  and  the 
details  of  the  various  incidents  in  Huneric's  persecution  of  the  Catholics 
during  484  cannot  be  taken  as  literal  truth.  Even  so,  the  impression  is 
one  of  an  author  who  is  giving  a  generally  fsdthful  picture  of  conditions 
in  Africa  so  far  as  they  affected  the  Githolics  diuing  the  reign  of  Huneric 
The  hagiographical  details  would  be  almost  inevitable  at  this  period. 
Why  did  Victor  write  ?  His  own  answer  (Prologue,  i)  is,  to  compose  a 
history  {bsstoriam  texere)  and  show  what  had  happened  in  Africa  since 
the  onset  of  the  Arians  {quae  obvenerant  in  partibm  Africams  dehaccbantihus 
Arriams  sensim  breviterque  indicare  temptabo),  M.  Q>urtois  believes, 
however,  that  the  work  is  primarily  an  appeal  addressed  to  the  East  for 
intervention  in  Africa.  He  points  to  tiie  concluding  paragraphs  ad- 
dressed to  the  Church  militant  on  behalf  of  the  suffering  Church  in 
Africa,  and  to  his  author's  reference  to  a  previous  vain  appeal  to  the 
East.  One  might  add,  too,  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  Historia  to 
emphasize  the  power  of  intervention  in  the  internal  affiurs  of  the  Vandal 
kingdom  which  Zeno  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics  (i.  5 1,  and  ii.  5). 
This  theory,  however,  must  remain  unproved  though  not  altogether 
unlikely  at  least  \mtil  the  identity  of  the  mysterious  but  highly-placed 
Diadocus,  to  whom  the  History  was  addressed,  can  be  established. 
Another  point  for  further  consideration  is  the  geographical  scope  of 
Victor's  interest.  M.  Courtois  would  restrict  this  to  events  in  Pro- 
consular Africa  and  Byzacena,  with  the  suggestion  tiiat  the  Vandal 
kingdom  may  not  have  extended  far  beyond  these  two  provinces.  But 
Tipasa  on  the  Mauretanian  coast  was  certainly  within  Victor's  ken 
(iii.  29)  as  were  Oea,  Sabratha,  and  Girba  in  Tripolitania.  A  re-examina- 
tion of  some  of  the  place-names  listed  as  *  not  identified ',  such  as  T\mu- 
2uda  and  Vicus  Ammoniac  may  reveal  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  on  the  Tripolitanian  frontier,  whither  the  Catholic  exiles  were 
sent,  than  has  been  conceded.  At  this  period  the  Vandal  kingdom  would 
appear  to  have  been  co-terminous  with  the  Roman  province,  and  the 
Berber  tribes  still  subject  to  the  rulers  of  Carthage.  All  in  all,  though 
one  may  find  points  of  disagreement,  this  is  a  thoroughly  useful  study. 
The  author  has  explained  the  work  of  Victor  Vitensis  in  a  way  whidi 
no  previous  critic  has  achieved.  We  have  the  means  now  of  assessing 
the  historical  value  of  the  Historia  Persecutionis  and  that  is  gain  indeed. 

W.  H.  C.  Frend. 

The  Victoria  History  of  the  County  of  Leicester ^  vol.  iii,  edited  by  W.  G. 
Hoskins  and  R.  A.  McKinley  (London :  Oxford  University  Press,  for  the 
Institute  of  Historical  Research,  1955)  is  devoted  to  the  industries,  sports, 
education  and  artists  of  the  county,  excluding  so  far  as  possible  the  county 
town.  The  authors  are  fortunate  in  having  as  a  rule  very  good  local 
sources.  As  is  to  be  expected  in  a  work  to  so  great  an  extent  inspired 
by  Dr.  Hoskins,  use  is  made  of  wills  and  other  private  documents.  The 
industries  discussed  include  hosiery,  footwear,  mining,  quarrpng 
(especially  for  Swithland  slate),  bell-founding,  and  banking.  There  is 
here  a  great  deal  of  valuable  local  illustration  of  general  themes.  The 
great  mass  of  detailed  information  is  set  against  a  changing  economic 
balance  in  the  county,  as  the  western  parts,  from  being  the  least  important. 
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became  the  most  populous  and  wealthy.  In  a  particularly  interesting 
account  of  the  hosiery  industry,  the  factors  are  luminously  set  forth  which 
undermined  the  independent  framework-knitter — ^the  increasing  influence 
of  the  middleman  especially,  and  the  slow  victory  in  this  industry  during 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  &ctory  organization.  Natives 
of  Leicester  will  recognize  the  remote  ancestry  of  what  is  now  an  im- 
portant hosiery  firm  in  William  Corah  (1747-18 17),  a  farmer  of  Bagworth 
who  as  a  bye-employment  was  a  renter  of  frames.  The  new  hosiery 
factories  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  gave  increased  employment  to 
women.  The  account  here  given  of  the  concentration  of  what  was  once 
a  village  industry  in  the  larger  towns  of  the  county  gives  some  interesting 
sidelights  on  the  migration  of  labour.  In  the  economic  development  of 
northwestern  parts  of  the  coimty  mining  was  of  primary  importance. 
An  Exchequer  suit  of  1694  shows  that  interesting  local  entrepreneur  John 
Wilkins  at  loggerheads  with  Lord  Beaumont  over  coal  workings  at 
Swannington.  Gmals  and  railways  in  Leicestershire  (as  elsewhere) 
stimulated  mining,  and  here  particularly,  engineering  and  metal  working. 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Patterson  and  Professor  Simmons  have  contributed 
fascinating  chapters,  using  local  archives  of  great  interest,  about  the 
county  communications.  In  particular  Professor  Simmons  includes  in 
his  learned  comprehensive  and  beautifully  argued  chapter  an  entertaining 
account  of  the  opening  of  the  Leicester  and  Swannington  railway  in  July 
1832,  with  George  Stephenson  driving  his  Comet.  This  chapter  contains 
some  comments  on  local  railway  architecture,  a  subject  which  would 
repay  fuller  exposition.  Perhaps  the  most  ambitious  and  original 
chapter  is  Mr.  C.  T.  Smith's  attempt  to  recount  the  history  of  Leicester- 
shire population  from  Domesday  until  now.  He  sets  out  most  carefully 
all  that  can  be  now  known.  He  gives  details,  village  by  village,  useful 
for  considering  the  relationship  between  enclosure  and  population.  *  It 
becomes  clear  that  no  simple  relationship  exists  '.  An  interesting  feature 
of  Leicestershire  migrations  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  high  pro- 
portion of  natives  of  the  coimty  whose  migrations  took  them  outside 
Leicestershire.  Otherwise  the  most  striking  phenomenon  is  the  way  in 
which  in  the  nineteenth  century  Leicester  came  to  dominate  Leicester- 
shire. The  account  here  given  of  Leicestershire  education  has  the  merit 
of  paying  proper  attention  to  some  of  its  more  unusual  features  such  as 
the  Adult  School  movement,  Loughborough  College,  and  Vaughan 
College,  not  to  speak  of  the  University  College  of  Leicester.  Finally, 
there  are  accounts  of  Leicestershire  sports  (hxmting — ^which  draws  on 
some  of  the  himt  cdnute  books — cricket,  and  Rugby  and  Association 
football;  but  why  not  swimming,  or  boxing,  as  well?);  and  of  Leicester- 
shire artists  (though  here  there  seems  to  be  some  uncertainty  what  makes 
a  Leicestershire  artist — ^what  is  it  ?  to  have  been  born  there,  worked  there, 
taught  there,  or  to  be  of  a  recognizable  local  *  school '  ?).  It  is  no  doubt 
a  good  idea  to  have  a  separate  volume  to  deal  with  the  town  of  Leicester, 
but  it  has  made  difficulties  for  those  who  had  to  write  in  this  volume 
about  economic,  educational,  and  cultural  developments  in  which  the 
town  has  been  to  a  great  extent,  and  increasingly,  involved.  Even  so, 
this  volume  may  be  welcomed  as  a  most  successful  enterprise:  interesting, 
learned,  and  well  produced.  R.  W.  Grbaves. 
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It  is  difficult  for  a  reviewer  to  judge,  from  its  first  volume  alone,  a 
work  of  such  size  and  scope  as  KulturbLstarisk  Lsksikon  for  NorJisk 
MiddelaUiTy  arranged  and  edited  by  L.  Jacobsen,  J.  Danstrup  and  others; 
vol.  i  (Abbed-Blide)  (Copenhagen:  Rosenkilde  and  Bagger,  1956}.  It 
is  expected  that,  when  complete,  the  Ijeksikon  will  consist  of  ten  volumes, 
together  with  an  index,  and  the  editors  plan  to  cover  the  entire  cultural 
history  of  Scandinavia,  Iceland  and  Finland  from  the  Viking  Age  to  the 
Reformation.  The  work  is  being  published  with  generous  support  of  the 
Governments  of  the  five  coxmtries  concerned,  as  well  as  of  private 
institutions.  It  is  well  produced  and  contains  excellent  plates.  It  would 
be  natural  to  compare  this  work  with  the  Ktalkxikan  der  gprmamscben 
Aherhimshmde  (edited  by  J.  Hoops,  i-iv,  Strassburg,  1911-19),  but  the 
comparison  would  not  be  just.  Although  much  larger,  the  present  work 
is  in  a  more  popular  form,  and  appears  to  be  designed  for  general  readers 
rather  than  students.  Received  facts  are  set  forth  plainly,  but  there  is 
little  argument  or  discussion.  The  selection  of  material  and  distribution 
of  space  are  in  some  ways  surprising.  The  titles  of  several  Icelandic  sagas 
appear  in  the  first  volume  with  short,  though  usefid  descriptive  para- 
graphs, e.g.  Akxanders  Saga^  Ama  Saga  Biskups^  Bdr^ar  Sa^  Snaefellsdss 
but  the  so-called  heroic  sagas,  Ans  Saga  BogsveigiSy  Asmundar  Saga  Kappa- 
bona  are  not  accorded  separate  entries.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  will 
be  described  in  another  context.  The  legends  of  the  Aposdes  {Apostel- 
sagaer)y  which  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  legendary  literature  of 
Iceland  and  Norway,  are  dismissed  after  a  column  and  a  half,  which  is 
hardly  adequate  for  so  interesting  and  intricate  a  subject.  At  the  same 
time,  the  long-tailed  duck  {alflgil)  occupies  more  than  forty  lines,  and  no 
less  than  twelve  columns  are  devoted  to  Arabic  coins  found  in  Scandi- 
navian soil.  Many  of  the  articles  bearing  on  law  (by  Olafur  Ldrdsson, 
L.  Reinton,  O.  Nordland  and  others)  are  particularly  well  presented,  and 
will  be  helpful  for  laymen.  There  are  also  some  useRil  articles  on 
mythological  subjects  {Ass^  Balder^  Bwrost\  and  political  history  is  well 
represented  by  the  articles  Bagler  and  Birkebeiner  contributed  by  E.  N. 
Brekke.  A  useful  article  is  devoted  to  Alcuin,  whose  work  had  some 
influence  in  the  north.  Betmmlf  is  not  included,  and  was  probably  felt 
to  be  outside  the  scope  of  the  work.  Bibliographical  references  are 
appended  to  most  of  the  entries,  but  these  are  by  no  means  over-full.  A 
tendency  may  be  noticeable  to  overlook  works  by  scholars  who  are  not 
Scandinavians.  Under  Apostelsagaer  we  might  have  expected  a  reference 
to  The  Apocryphal  New  Testament  (Oxford,  1924)  and  to  other  works  by 
M.  R.  James;  \mder  Agrip  the  Konmgasofftr  of  S.  Beyschlag  (1950)  might 
have  been  cited,  even  though  it  is  plain  that  the  author  of  this  entry 
would  not  have  shared  Beyschlag's  views.  Under  Ass  and  Balder  recent 
works  by  G.  Dumczil*  could  profitably  have  been  noted.  A  list  of 
contributors  is  printed  at  the  end  of  die  volume.  It  includes  some 
distinguished  names,  but  it  is  remarkable  how  many  well-known  Scan- 
dinavian scholars  are  not  named  among  the  contributors.  The  objects 
of  the  publication  are  perhaps  best  expressed  by  the  Danish  Minister  of 
Education,  who  says  that  this  is  a  work '  der  ikke  blot  vil  tegne  et  sandere 
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billede  af  vor  middelalderkultur,  men  dllige  naerme  de  nordiske  landes 
kultuiarv  dl  en  nadonalt  nuanceret  enhed '.  Everyone  must  respect 
the  first  of  these  objectives,  but  foreign  readers  cannot  be  blamed  if  they 
have  little  interest  in  the  second.  Future  volumes  of  the  work  will  be 
awaited  with  interest.  G.  Turville-Petre. 


There  are  almost  no  good  topographical  studies  of  English  provincial 
towns  (London  has  been  better  served)  and  yet  the  subject  could  be  one 
of  profound  interest  and  value  to  historians.  Salter's  Medieval  Oxford^ 
Hill's  Miduval  Littfobi,  and,  more  recendy.  Professor  E.  W.  Gilbert's 
Brighton^  have  pointed  the  way,  but  the  book  which  answers  all  the 
quesdons  that  the  economic  historian  or  the  historical  geographer  asks 
hzs  yet  to  be  written.  How  precisely  did  towns  grow  physically,  and 
in  what  periods  ?  How  did  new  streets  come  into  being  ?  Who  built 
them,  and  who  financed  the  building  of  them  ?  There  is  some  evidence 
that  munidpalides  erected  rows  of  buildings,  perhaps  whole  streets,  as 
investments,  and  that  wealthy  merchants  also  did  so  at  times.  How  were 
such  physical  problems  as  water-supply  and  drainage  dealt  with  ?  What 
happened  when  towns  contracted  in  size,  as  for  example  during  the 
fifteenth  century  in  many  places  ?  To  most  of  these  quesdons  the  Rev. 
Angelo  Raine  attempts  no  answer  in  Medieval  York:  a  Topographical 
Survejf  hosed  on  Oripnal  Sources  (London :  John  Murray,  1955).  He  begins 
with  a  short  Introducdon  on  the  evoludon  of  medieval  York  from  its 
Roman  origins,  showing  how,  for  example,  the  Roman  fortress  deter- 
mined certain  street-lines,  as  well  as  the  Minster  and  other  features. 
Many  of  the  street-names  date  from  the  tenth  century  when  York  was  a 
large  trading  centre,  so  presumably  the  main  lines  of  the  street-plan  had 
been  laid  down  by  that  time;  but  Mr.  Raine  regards  '  the  Normans  as 
the  planners  of  the  great  medieval  city '.  Their  mound  enclosed  265 
acres  and  upon  this  mound  the  stone  walls  were  later  raised,  mosdy  in 
the  early  thirteenth  century.  After  an  excellent  Introducdon  there 
follow  twenty-one  chapters,  each  treating  of  a  pordon  of  the  city  and  the 
chief  buildings  and  streets  within  it.  The  churches  are  pardcularly  well 
dealt  with,  much  useful  informadon  being  derived  from  the  medieval 
wills.  But  this  method  of  approach  does  not  lend  itself  to  showing  the 
stages  of  development  in  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  the  two  maps  at  the 
end — admirable  in  themselves — are  not  sufficiendy  detailed  to  enable 
one  to  follow  the  text  closely  in  places.  There  should  have  been  several 
more  maps  of  smaller  areas,  and  the  Introducdon  might  well  have  been 
lengthened  to  include  the  author's  general  conclusions  about  the  topo- 
graphy of  York  down  to  about  1500  on  the  basis  of  his  very  detailed 
researches  in  the  main  text.  It  may  seem  ungratefid  to  say  that  Medieval 
York  disappoints  one  in  the  last  resort  for  lack  of  such  a  summary,  but 
one  feek  diat  an  opportunity  has  been  missed  for  writing  a  valuable 
topographical  study  of  an  important  city.  As  it  is,  this  book  will  form 
the  quarry  for  such  a  work  in  the  future.  There  is  an  excellent  index, 
and  the  List  of  sources  (especially  of  the  unpublished  sources)  is  im- 
pressive, y^^  Q^  HOSKINS. 
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Professor  Margaret  Deanesly's  A  History  of  Early  Medieval  Europe^ 
4^6-^11  (London;   Methuen,  1956)  is  the  final  volume  of  a  well-estab- 
lished series,  and  few  would  envy  her  the  task  of  writing  it.     The  wonder 
is  that  within  the  framework  of  a  very  traditional  textbook  pattern  she 
has  managed  to  say  so  much  that  is  fresh,  and  has  conveyed  to  the  reader 
so  much  of  her  own  interest.     This  does  not  apply,  perhaps,  to  her 
chapters  of  political  narrative,  which  seem  to  me  unnecessarily  loaded 
with  names  and  dates  that  would  be  more  palatable  in  chronological 
lists  and  genealogical  tables;  but  the  main  test  of  such  a  book  must  be 
whether  the  author  talks  about  the  right  things.     In  general.  Miss 
Deanesly  seems  to  me  to  do  so.      Her  central  theme  is  the  fate  of 
*  Romanitas  '  in  the  west  and  the  development  of  the  autonomous  dvil- 
i2ations  of  barbarian  Europe.     Miss  Deanesly  is  aware  that  much  work 
has  been  done  in  recent  years  on  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  that  searching 
questions  have  been  asked,  notably  by  Dr.  Norman  Baynes,  about  the 
impact  of  Byzantine  culture  upon  the  West.    Her  awareness  is  to  be 
gauged  not  by  the  number  of  chapters  she  devotes  to  Byzantium  but  by 
her  anxiety  to  detect  Western  indebtedness  to  Byzantium,  examples  of 
which  can  be  found  on  almost  every  page.    Indeed,  in  my  view,  she  is  a 
little  too  anxious.    How,  for  example,  does  the  presence  at  Lyons  of 
the  Breviary  of  Alaric  betray  '  natural  contacts  with  the  Byzantine 
Mediterranean '  ?    Nor  does  Miss  Deanesly  underestimate  the  impact  of 
Islam  upon  the  West,  though  her  treatment  of  Islamic  Spain  is  cursory. 
A  real  weakness  of  the  book  is  its  reluctance  to  attempt  a  broad  assess- 
ment of  the  mass  of  textual,  linguistic,  archaeological  and  toponymic 
study  that  has  been  published  in  recent  years.     The  barbarian  successor- 
states  are  too  seldom  seen  as  a  whole  or  compared  with  each  other,  too 
often  treated  separately.     This  is  partly  due  to  the  way  in  which  the  book 
is  planned.     As  a  result  one  could  not  easily  answer  from  its  pages  the 
great  general   questions   about  the   barbarian   settlements,   Germanic 
institutions,  the  Celtic  substratum  (as  distinct  from  fringe)  and  the 
social  and  economic  background  to  pre-feudal  society.    Furthermore, 
her  modesty  sometimes  leads  Miss  Deanesly  into  devoting  precious  pages 
to  the  detailed  and  inconclusive  arguments  of  other  scholars  when  all 
that  was  needed,  in  a  book  of  this  sort,  was  her  own  judgment.    When 
she  feels  confident  of  her  ground,  as  with  the  beginnings  of  the  medieval 
Church,  she  writes  easily,  simply  and  with  enviable  distinction.     Her 
character-sketches  are  of^en  arresting:   John  the  Scot  and  Hincmar  are 
memorable,  though  of  others  {e.g,  Alcuin  and  Hraban  Maur)  the  same 
cannot  be  said.    Problems  of  language  are  never  far  beneath  the  sur&ce 
with  the  Carolingian  scholars,  and  their  claims  to  our  attention  are  not 
summed  up  in  their  occasional  verses.     Miss  Deanesly  knows  this,  of 
course;  but  she  cannot  resist  giving  fuU  scope  to  the  minor  pleasures  of 
what,  meaning  no  harm,  might  be  called  Pangur-Ban-ery,  when  bigger 
questions  of  language  and  transmission  claim  the  historian's  attention. 
To  sum  up.  Miss  Deanesly  has  given  us,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
a  book  that  at  many  points   rises  above  the  shortcomings  implicit 
in  the  textbook  form.     Her  survey  is  uneven,  and  she  would  be  the 
last  to  pretend  that  she  was  equally  interested  in  all  aspects  of  early 
medieval  life.    But  her  picture  is  her  own,  built  up  over  a  lifetime  of 
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teaching  and  reading,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  benefit  from  the 
instruction  of  so  gentle  and  so  generous  a  scholar. 

J.  M.  Wallace-Hadrill. 


Scholars  who  cite  the  capitularies  of  the  Girolingian  period  do  so 
from  the  edition  of  A.  Boretius  and  V.  Krause,  with  perhaps  some 
reference  to  the  emendations  in  their  chronology  proposed  by  Girlo 
De  Qercq,  and  concern  themselves  very  little  with  die  actual  nature  of 
the  texts  diey  are  using  or  with  how  they  were  published  at  the  time  or 
preserved  for  posterity.  Professor  F.  L.  Ganshof 's  Wat  wartn  de  Capt'^ 
fularia  f  (Koninklijke  Vlaamse  Academie  voor  Wetenschappen,  Letteren 
en  Schone  Kunsten  van  Belgie.  Klasse  der  Letteren,  Verhandeling  No. 
22.  Brussels,  Paleis  der  Academi<^n,  1955)  does  for  the  capitularies  what 
an  earlier  book  of  his  does  for  feudalism,  by  taking  the  capitularies  as  a 
whole  and  defining,  in  as  precise  terms  as  possible,  exactly  what  they 
were.  He  emphasi2es  the  point  already  made  by  Dumas,  that  it  is  their 
general  purport  as  expressing  the  king's  will  and  not  the  precise  wording 
of  their  clauses  that  is  important;  they  should  not  therefore  be  subjected 
to  the  legalistic  analysis  appropriate  to  a  text  of  Roman  law  or  a  piece 
of  modem  legislation.  With  few  exceptions  they  were  not  drawn  up  by 
chancery  officials  according  to  a  set  formula,  but  were  written  down  by 
such  secretaries  at  the  court  who  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  available. 
Some  are  no  more  than  the  headings  of  instructions  for  the  missi  dominUi^ 
which  is  one  of  the  explanations  for  their  frequent  repetitions.  No 
contemporary  text  of  a  single  capitulary  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the 
manuscript  collections  of  them  which  were  made  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries  have  as  yet  been  insufficiently  studied.  Professor  Ganshof 's 
views  are  expressed  with  his  customary  conciseness  and  clarity,  and  this 
small  brochure  (152  pp.)  will  be  a  work  essential  to  every  student  of  the 
Carolingian  period.  The  main  text  is  in  Flemish,  but  there  is  a  very  full 
summary  in  French,  a  list  of  the  capitularies  referred  to  with  the  modi- 
fications in  their  dates  proposed  by  De  Qercq  and  other  scholars,  and 
an  index.  P.  Grierson. 


We  welcome  the  third  and  last  volume  of  Percy  Ernst  Schramm's 
great  book,  Herrscbaftsv^eicbentmd Staatssymbolik  (Schriften  der  Monumenta 
Germaniae  Historica,  Stuttgart,  Hiersemann,  1956),  the  first  two  volumes 
of  which  have  already  been  reviewed,  antCy  Ixxi,  472-3.  It  is  concerned 
in  the  main  with  crowns,  whether  in  England,  France,  Austria,  Castille, 
Aragon  or  elsewhere,  whether  regal  or  of  other  character,  such  as  funerary, 
and  whether  intended  to  serve  actually  as  crowns,  or  for  some  additional 
purpose,  such  as  helmets  or  reliquaries.  But  other  things  are  dealt  with 
too,  notably  leather  cases  to  contain  crowns,  or  thrones,  firstly,  that  known 
as  the  Cathedra  of  St.  Peter,  then  Norse  thrones,  and  then  thrones  in 
England  and  Aragon.  The  Norse  thrones,  though  decorated  with  low 
relief  carvings  of  a  peasant  type,  are  curiously  similar  in  form  to  the 
Githedra  of  St.  Peter.  There  are  also  two  chapters  on  what  are  really 
historical  subjects,  namely,  one  on  the  Latin  interregnum  at  Constantinople 
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and  another  on  the  Polish  monarchy,  both  based  on  the  information 
provided  by  a  study  of  the  imperial  insignia.  The  material  is  new  in  the 
sense  that  it  has  not  been  touched  on  in  previous  volumes,  except  for 
one  chapter  which  consists  of  what  are  really  second  thoughts  on  the 
insignia  of  Frederick  11  and  its  importance;  he  and  his  insignia  had  been 
very  fully  examined  in  a  previous  volume.  There  is  also  a  useful  sum- 
mary of  the  book  as  a  whole  which  forms  a  short  final  chapter.  There  is 
also  a  very  fiill  index.  This  volume  appears  at  an  opportune  moment, 
for  its  coincides  with  the  presentation  of  a  great  exhibition  of  Girolingian 
and  Ottoman  art  at  Essen,  in  which  much  of  the  material  dealt  with  in  the 
book  was  included.  The  sheer  quality  of  most  of  the  material  can  probably 
best  be  appreciated  by  visiting  die  exhibition,  but  its  immense  importance 
and  interest  from  the  direct  historical  as  well  as  the  art  historical  point  of 
view  is  clearly  conveyed  by  this  book.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  important 
book,  first,  because  of  the  admirable  way  in  which  a  large  mass  of  little 
known  material  is  collected  together  and  published  with  real  under- 
standing, and  secondly,  because  of  the  penetrating  way  that  historical 
lessons  are  drawn  from  the  material  objects.  In  fact,  it  offers  an  admir- 
able example  of  how  such  things  can  be  used  by  the  historian  as  docu- 
ments. Dr.  Schramm  and  his  collaborators-— especially  in  this  volume 
Albert  Boeckler — are  to  be  heartily  congratulated.     D.  Talbot  Ricb. 


Le  pruqi/tk  du  fokyers :  h  Mont  Atbos^  by  E.  Amand  de  Mendieta 
(Bruges:  Desd^  de  Brouwer,  1955)  describes  the  history  and  present 
state  of  monastidsm  on  the  Holy  Mountain,  the  stronghold  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Today  the  economic 
resources  of  Mt.  Athos  are  much  diminished  and  its  recruits  to  the 
novitiate  practically  nil,  yet  it  can  still  offer  the  visitor  a  picture  of  the 
different  forms  which  monastic  life  may  take,  ranging  from  the  solitary 
hermit  to  the  idiorhythmic  house  whose  members  own  private  property. 
The  author  was  on  Mt.  Athos  from  August  to  September  1949,  an 
interested  observer,  as  well  as  a  scholar  in  search  of  manuscripts  containing 
homilies  of  Basil  of  Gtesarea.  He  gives  a  brief  historical  survey  from 
the  hermit  settlements  in  the  ninth  century  to  the  constitutional  charter 
of  1924  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Greek  Government  in  1926.  By 
this  chsuter  all  on  Mt.  Athos  are  coimted  as  Greek  subjects  and  the 
government  of  the  twenty  monasteries  and  their  dependencies  is  based 
on  a  collegiate  and  representative  system.  This  excellent  Introduction 
is  amply  documented  by  references  to  various  sources  and  secondsiry 
authorities.  The  chapters  which  follow  are  virtually  a  diary  of  the 
author's  travels  in  die  peninsula.  His  sympathetic,  thou^  by  no 
means  imcritical,  pen  brings  to  life  the  houses  he  visited — ^the  formal  and 
somewhat  aristocratic  Vatopedi,  '  the  Paris  of  Mt.  Athos  ',  which  is  one 
of  the  most  wealthy  idiorhythmic  monasteries  and  is  regarded  with 
suspicion  because  of  its  adoption  of  the  Gregorian  calendar;  the  genial 
and  hospitable  Lavra,  the  oldest  cenobitic  foimdation,  now  idiorhytlmiic; 
and  the  Russian  house  St.  Panteleimon,  which  impressed  him  most  of  all, 
with  its  vast  and  empty  buildings  then  (March  195  5)  housing  only  seventy 
monks  where  once  there  were  more  than  2,000,  and  its  still  beautifully 
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chanted  Ulinguai  (Old  Slavonic  and  Greek)  Office  in  contrast  to  the 
ba£Bing  rapidity  of  the  sendees  in  the  other  monasteries.  This  liirely 
account  of  men  and  scenery  is  punctuated  by  welcome  explanatory 
digressions  on  art  and  architecture,  liturgy,  and  the  reception  of  novices 
(now  aU  too  rare).  The  book  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  the  spirituality 
of  Mt.  Athos.  Here  the  author  is,  however,  open  to  criticism  in  that  he 
appears  to  inq>ute  to  Athonite  monks  a  dualism  which  is  almost  Mani- 
dttean.  It  is  a  pity  that  there  are  no  illustrations  (though  this  may  of 
course  have  been  a  matter  of  expense).  To  some  extent  graphic  descrip* 
tion  compensates  for  this,  but  it  is  irritating  to  be  constantly  referred  in 
footnotes  to  excellent  photographs  in  other,  usually  expensive  or  rare, 
works,  notably  those  of  F.  Ddlger.  There  is  a  good  bibliography  with 
critical  comments.  O.  Demus  on  iconography  {Bys^antitie  Mosaic  Decora^ 
Hm^  London,  1948)  and  E.  Wellesz,  Bys^antine  Music  and  Hymnopapby 
(O.U.P.,  1949)  might  well  be  added,  also  for  English  readers  R.  M.  French, 
Tbt  Easttm  Orthodox  Church  (London,  195 1),  and  the  translation  of  B. 
Krivocheine's  article  on  Palamas  in  the  Eastern  Churches  Quarterly^  vol.  3, 

1958  (reprinted  separately  in  1954).  The  author  had  to  be  selective  in 
his  visits,  and  he  does  not  set  out  to  give  a  comprehensive  account  of  all 
the  houses  and  dependencies.  For  instance,  the  important  Serbian 
foundation  of  Chilandari  is  missing.  So  that  readers  who  are  looking 
for  information  on  a  particular  house  may  be  disappointed.  But  within 
its  self-inq>osed  limits  this  is  (apart  from  the  chapter  on  spirituality)  one 
of  the  best  and  most  reliable  general  works  on  the  Holy  Mountain. 

Joan  M.  Husset. 


In  Studien  ^ur  Ustorisch-politischen  Gedanhenwelt  Bnms  von  Querfurt 
(Mfknster  and  Cologne:  Bohlau,  1956)  Dr.  Reinhard  Wenskus  continues 
a  characteristic  line  of  recent  research  in  Germany  which  intends  to  deal 
with  the  thought-form  of  medieval  chroniclers  and  biographers  and 
emphasizes  a  certain  contrast  to  an  older  school,  mainly  interested  in  the 
critical  ascertainment  of  facts.  Brun  was  a  Saxon  nobleman,  educated 
at  the  cathedral  school  of  Magdeburg  together  with  his  relative  Thietmar, 
who,  as  bishop  of  Merseburg  wrote  a  chronicle  with  many  instructive 
observations  on  the  dynastic  policy  of  his  time.  Brun  was  strongly 
under  the  influence  of  asceticism,  as  practised  by  the  hermits  in  Italy 
under  the  leadership  of  Romuald.  He  ended  his  life  as  missionary 
bishop  among  the  pagan  Prussians,  as  his  hero,  Adalbert  of  Prague,  had 
done  before  him.  For  some  time  he  belonged  to  the  chapel  of  Otto  III 
and  remained  on  intimate  terms  with  the  young  emperor  without  giving 
up  the  attitude  of  a  critical  observer.  This  circumstance  has  made  Brun 
and  his  political  judgment  a  much  discussed  subject  of  historical  inquiry, 
especially  since  thirty  years  ago  Professor  Schramm  started  his  new 
interpretation  of  the  period.  The  author  of  the  new  book  admits  freely 
that  no  analysis  of  Brun's  hagiographic  writings  wUl  gather  sufficient 
secular  content  to  reconstruct  a  political  theory  under  his  name.  It  is 
his  main  aim  to  define  more  exactly  some  aspects,  under  which  Brun  saw 
the  political  world  of  his  day,  by  comparing  closely  his  Vita  Addherti 
with  its  model,  a  Roman  work,  ascribed  to  Johannes  Canaparius  of  the 
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reformed  monastery  of  St.  Boni£az  and  St.  Alexius,  and  by  revealing  a 
controversial  trend  implicit  in  the  German  writer's  alterations.  We 
learn  how  Brun's  criticism  of  the  Kmovatio  Ramana,  which  goes  together 
with  his  sympathetic  study  of  classical  literature,  is  bound  up  with  his 
deep  allegiance  to  Magdeburg  as  the  centre  of  the  northern  mission. 
There  are  some  interesting  observations  on  Brun's  use  of  terms  like 
Germania  and  Theutones  to  describe  the  territorial  centre  and  the  leading 
people  of  the  Ottoman  monarchy.  Dr.  Wenskus  differentiates  convinc- 
ingly Brun's  Criticism  of  Otto's  III  and  Henry's  II  politics  from  the  new 
ecclesiastical  attitude  towards  the  monarchy,  which  became  possible  only 
after  Gtrdinal  Humbert's  distinction  between  regnum  and  sacerdotium. 
The  book  ends  with  a  useful  bibUography  on  sixteen  pages;  but  a 
stronger  concentration  in  the  main  chapters — ^for  instance  in  the  quota- 
tions and  discussions  of  other  authors'  opinions  and  formulations — would 
have  made  the  appreciadon  of  the  book's  results  easier. 

Hans  LiebeschOz. 


In  exile  the  former  queen  of  Italy,  Marie  Jos^,  has  turned  to  writing 
the  history  of  the  house  into  which  she  married  in  1930.  The  first 
volume  of  La  Maison  de  Savoie  (Paris:  Albin  Michel,  1956)  takes  the 
narrative  from  the  origins  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  allotting 
most  space  to  the  careers  of  the  Conte  Verde  and  the  Conte  Rosso;  a 
second  volume  is  to  be  devoted  to  Amadeus  VIII.  Though  much 
conscientious  reading  among  a  fair  range  of  secondary  authorities  has  gone 
to  the  making  of  this  book,  it  cannot  be  said  to  bring  new  information 
about  its  important  theme.  There  are  a  number  of  slips,  particularly  in 
the  treatment  of  affairs  outside  Savoy,  and  in  her  eagerness  to  tell  a  story 
the  authoress  gives  more  credence  to  the  fifteenth-century  chroniclers 
than  they  deserve.  But  in  one  way  this  book  may  deepen  our  under- 
standing of  the  remarkable  successes  of  the  dynasty  of  Savoy.  Dis- 
counting, as  quite  unconsciously  it  does,  the  strain  of  shrewd  political 
premeditation  on  which  the  professional  historians  have  commonly 
fastened,  it  brings  artlessly  into  relief  those  ideal  elements  which  were 
capable  of  turning  the  behaviour  of  fourteenth-century  rulers  along  paths 
not  adequately  to  be  described  in  terms  of  Kealpolitik  alone.  The  book 
is  generously  supphed  with  genealogical  tables  and  illustrations  ;  the 
preface  by  Benedetto  Croce  must  be  almost  the  last  thing  he  wrote. 

H.  S.  Offler. 


In  Das  kirchlicht  Benefiv^ialwesen  Scbwedens  wdhrend  des  Mittehlfers 
(Rattshistoriskt  Bibliotek  Fjarde  Bandet),  Hr.  Ivar  Nylander  sets  out  to 
give  an  account  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  which  he  defines  as  the 
economic  side  of  ecclesiastical  offices,  in  Sweden  .down  to  1347.  His 
method  of  fulfilling  this  task  has  been  to  collect  and  arrange  under 
appropriate  headings  the  regulations  on  this  subject  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Roman  Ginon  Law,  Swedish  synodal  statutes  and  the  various 
collections  of  Swedish  Volkrecht,  He  deals  successively  with  the  bishops, 
the  cathedral  clergy— Kianons  and  vicars — and  with  the  parochial  clergy; 
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and  in  two  final  chapters  considers  tithes  and  other  sources  of  revenue 
such  as  the  bishc^'s  procurations  and  the  fees  due  on  various  occasions 
to  the  parish  priests.  The  reader  who  has  the  patience  to  work  through 
the  ooass  o£  detail  thus  assembled  will  learn  many  interesting  facts  about 
the  church  of  medieval  Sweden.  He  will  find,  for  example,  that  the  right 
of  presenting  to  many  parochial  livings  belonged  to  the  peasants  who  had 
built  the  church,  and  ihcix  heirs.  The  arrangements  with  regard  to  the 
division  of  tithes  are  particularly  interesting,  as  the  system  in  force  was 
a  combination  of  the  threefold  and  fourfold  divisions,  according  to  which 
the  priest  received  a  third  of  the  tithes  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  were 
then  shared  equally  between  the  bishop,  the  church  fabric  and  the  poor. 
It  seems  that  portions  of  the  tithes,  espodially  that  due  to  the  bishop,  might 
be  assigned  to  monasteries,  cathedral  prebends,  &c.,  but  there  is  little 
evidence  of  parish  churches  being  appropriated  as  they  were  in  France 
and  England.  Hr.  Nylander's  interest  hardly  goes  beyond  the  law.  He 
records  what  rules  the  various  authorities  laid  down  and  often  points  out 
in  what  respects  Swedish  customs  differed  from  those  in  other  countries, 
but  he  seems  indifferent  to  consequences.  Thus  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
consider  the  effects  of  the  financial  system  on  the  personnel  of  the  clergy 
or  on  the  relations  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  nor  is  the  adequacy 
of  the  income  of  the  various  grades  of  ecclesiastics  ever  discussed.  Hr. 
Nylander,  indeed,  avoids  conclusions  of  any  sort  and  brings  his  book 
abruptly  to  an  end  with  the  last  piece  of  information  on  the  last  item  of 
clerical  income,  burial  fees.  It  may  be  added  that  Hr.  Nylander  has  been 
at  pains  not  to  over-tax  either  die  memory  or  the  intelligence  of  his 
readers;  the  book  abounds  in  references  to  what  has  been  said  a  few 
pages  previously  and  in  explanations  of  the  obvious. 

Kathleen  L.  Wood-Legh. 


After  some  specialized  studies  on  the  history  of  medieval  Livonia  ^ 
Dr.  Vilho  Niitemaa  has  now  published  a  more  general  work  on  medieval 
history.  Das  Strandrecbt  in  Nordeuropa  im  Mittelalttr  (Helsinki:  Annales 
Academiae  Sdentiarum  Fennicae,  ser.  B,  xciv,  1955).  His  material, 
however,  is  mainly  drawn  from  the  Baltic  and  Hanseatic  orbit.  Both 
England  and  Scotland  are  only  mentioned  incidentally,  and  then  only  in 
so  far  as  they  appear  in  the  Hanseatic  documents ;  and  the  only  authorities 
on  English  medieval  history  quoted  are  Stenton's  Anglo-Saxon  England 
and  Trevelyan's  History  of  England,  On  the  other  hand,  the  author  has 
made  good  use  of  the  wealth  of  printed  and  imprinted  documentary 
material  relating  to  the  Hanse,  and  in  particular  its  relations  with  Scan- 
dinavia, and  has  drawn  an  instructive  picture  of  the  development  of  the 
law  of  shipwreck  and  salvage,  an  important  issue  in  Baltic  trade  and 
diplomacy,  from  the  time  of  the  crusades  to  the  early  sixteenth  century. 
Originally  the  inhabitants  of  the  shore  kept  all  salvage  as  their  property; 
later  they  could  merely  claim  a  certain  proportion  as  their  reward;  at  the 
end  of  the  period  they  only  received  comparatively  small  wages  for  their 
participation  in  the  salvage  work.  Thus  the  security  of  maritime  trade 
increased  throughout  this  period.     But  this  issue  itself  was  part  of  the 

^  An$$,  Ixvi.  452-3 ;  Ixviii.  685-9. 
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Struggle  over  the  control  o^  and  commercial  supremacy  in,  nordiem 
Europe,  especially  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  The  Hanse  towns  attempted 
to  extend  their  privileges  in  the  north,  and  these  attempts  were  resisted 
by  the  Scandinavian  rulers:  the  sections  dealing  with  this  conflict  are 
for  the  general  reader  the  most  important  parts  of  the  book.  It  seems 
strange,  however,  that  the  author,  with  his  wide  knowledge  of  Baltic 
history,  has  so  little  to  say  about  the  rise  of  the  Dutch  and  the  causes  of 
their  successful  penetration  into  the  Baltic,  in  spite  of  all  Hanseatic  efforts 
at  excluding  them:  at  one  point  (p.  332)  he  even  suggests  that  this  rise 
was  due  to  the  activities  of  Danish  privateers  who  made  the  sea-routes 
to  Liibeck  dangerous.  It  also  seems  doubtful  whether  the  changes  in 
the  law  of  salvage  outlined  above  were  really  due  to  the  growth  of 
humanitarian  ideas  inherent  in  the  occidental  Christian  conception  (as 
alleged  on  p.  402),  or  rather  to  the  requirements  of  expanding  trade 
controlled  by  a  league  of  towns  based  on  an  inland  sea:  exactly  as  the 
Roman  empire  had  enforced  similar  principles  in  the  Mediterranean. 

F.  L.  Carsten. 


*  This  is  the  first  collection  of  documents  dealing  with  all  aspects  of 
Mediterranean  commerce  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  appear  in  translation  in  a 
modern  language.'  This  initial  sentence  of  the  preface  to  MuUevaJ  Tradt 
in  the  Mediterranean  Worlds  edited  by  Robert  S.  Lope2  and  Irving  W. 
Raymond  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press  and  London:  Cum- 
berlege,  1955)  describes  exactly  the  purpose  of  this  publication.  It  also 
introduces  us  to  some  of  its  limitations.  Like  all  collections  of  trans- 
lated sources  it  is  primarily  a  work  for  the  non-specialist  teacher  and 
the  student.  A  second  limitation  arises  from  the  authors'  anxiety  to 
exclude  anything  that  was  already  accessible  elsewhere  in  an  English 
translation.  Out  of  the  208  texts  included  here  only  four  have  been 
available  hitherto  to  an  English  reader.  There  may  have  existed  sound 
practical  reasons  for  this  decision,  but  some  of  the  omissions  are  regret- 
table. Thus  documents  illustrating  Italian  activity  in  medieval  England 
are  almost  entirely  left  out.  The  majority  of  the  extracts  has  been  taken 
from  business  documents,  while  comparatively  little  use  has  been  made 
of  o£ficial  records.  But  within  these  limits  the  editors  have  made  a  good 
selection.  Seventeen  documents  are  translated  from  unpublished  originsds, 
but  they  do  not  call  for  special  comment.  One  of  the  aims  of  the  editors 
has  been  to  illustrate  the  rich  variety  of  the  available  printed  sources. 
Italian  documents  predominate,  as  was  to  be  expected,  but  there  is  also 
a  sprinkling  of  Spanish,  South  French,  Dalmatian  and  Arabic  texts. 
The  translations  seem  well  done  and  are  adequately  annotated.  An 
excellent  bibliography  is  appended.  Professor  Lope2  has  provided 
admirable  Introductions  to  each  section,  brief,  clear  and  authoritative. 
Part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  different  types  of  business  documents. 
Some  of  these  sections,  with  their  learned  prefaces,  are  little  masterpieces. 
For  example,  the  chapters  on  insurance  or  on  the  commenda  contract  (with 
two  earliest  known  Venetian  examples  of  1072-3)  provide  an  excellent 
introduction  to  these  subjects.  Other  sections  deal  with  particular 
aspects  of  merchant's  life  and  activity,  the  routine  problems  as  well  as 
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the  miseiies  and  perils.  We  get  interesting  glimpses  of  ordinary  business 
piactkes  induding  some  that  are  normally  shrouded  in  decent  obscurity. 
At  die  dty  of  Siena  non-merchants  were  charged  interest  for 
exchange  loans  at  double  the  rate  extracted  from  business  men  (1260).  A 
French  wine  dealer  must  pay  interest  on  the  unpaid  arrears  of  a  mercantile 
debt  '  because  he  has  delayed  payment  more  than  he  should  have  *. 
Many  documents  make  fascinating  reading.  A  semi-bankrupt  Genoese 
trying  to  regain  his  fortunes  in  the  Portuguese  service  writes  to  his  im- 
patient creditors  about  his  voyages  to  tropical  Africa.  Arab  merchants 
are  trying  to  look  after  the  interests  of  their  Pisan  associates  during  one 
of  the  recurrent  expubions  of  Italisms  from  Tunisia  (a  1201).  An  Italian 
money-lender  describes  one  of  the  periodic  seizures  of  Italian  usurers  by 
the  French  Government:  the  king  has  threatened,  as  a  form  of  blackmail, 
to  deport  all  Italians  to  Champagne  where  the  fairs  have  sadly  declined 
(1550).  The  great  banking  firm  of  the  Bonsignori  pleads  eloquently 
(but  in  vain)  for  a  moratorium  in  its  nadve  dty  of  Siena  (1298).  This  is 
not  only  a  very  learned,  but  a  spirited  and  imaginative  work. 

E.  B.  Frtde. 


Walsingham,  like  Glastonbury,  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  the 
Middle  Ages  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Also  like  Glastonbury,  there 
was,  in  its  reputation,  a  strange  mixture  of  fact  and  ficdon,  of  truth  and 
superstition.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Dickinson,  in  a  small  but  scholarly  book. 
Tie  Shrine  oJOtir  Tuody  of  Walsingbam  (Gtmbridge  University  Press,  1956) 
has  atteix^>ted  to  sort  out  the  true  from  the  false  and  to  give  us  an  his- 
torical account  of  this  famous  priory.  This  he  is  well  able  to  do  since 
he  has,  for  some  years,  made  a  special  study  of  Augustinian  houses  and 
knows  where  to  look  and  what  to  look  for.  In  the  first  half  of  the  book 
Mr.  Dickinson  describes  the  foundation  of  the  priory  in  or  about  the 
year  11 55  (and  not,  as  the  older  books  say,  1061  or  'in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor '.  though  it  was  preceded  by  a  shrine  in  honour 
of  the  Virgin,  built  a  few  years  previously).  Walsingham  thus  came 
into  existence  in  a  quiet  way  much  like  any  other  Augustinian  house, 
and  it  did  not  become  a  centre  of  pilgrimage  imtil  considerably  later. 
During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteendi  centuries  the  reputation  of  the 
priory  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds;  and  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution 
it  ranked  very  high,  though  it  had  failed  in  its  attempt  to  acquire  abbadal 
status.  Many  kings  and  queens  visited  the  shrine,  and  more  humble 
pilgrims  (including  the  very  critical  Erasmus)  from  many  parts  of  the 
country.  When  the  end  became  imminent  the  prior  had  great  hopes  of 
saving  the  place  (had  not  Henry  VIII  been  there  barefoot  as  a  pilgrim 
to  offer  a  necklace  of  great  value  to  Our  Lady?);  but  it  was  not  to  be, 
and  this  £unous  shrine  went  the  way  of  all  the  religious  houses.  In  the 
second  part  of  this  volume,  the  author  deals  with  the  archaeological 
evidence  of  the  very  scanty  remains,  with  the  seals  and  pilgrims'  badges 
and  brooches  which  have  survived  and  with  a  few  other  relics;  and  the 
book  ends  with  a  number  of  handsome  and  informative  illustrations. 

John  R.  H.  Moorman. 
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The  principal  section  of  volume  xxxvi  of  the  Publications  of  the  Bedford- 
shin  Historical  Record  Society  (The  Society,  Streatley  near  Luton,  Beds.)  is 
given  up  to  Mr.  H.  P..  R.  Finberg's  study  of  the  Gostwicks  of  Willington, 
whose  origins  are  traced  tentatively  from  a  William  de  Gostwyc  who 
figured  as  a  juror  in  a  manorial  inquiry  in  1262,  and  certainly  from  a  John 
Gostwick  who  flourished  c.  1460-15 12,  they  being  of  yeoman  stock,  who 
then,  thanks  to  the  said  John,  improved  tiieir  position  in  Bedfordshire, 
where  they  continued  to  flourish  until  the  second  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  with  a  Devonshire  branch  continuing  to  the  present  day.  This 
is  precisely  the  kind  of  monograph  of  which  very  many  are  yet  needed 
before  any  reasonably  accurate  picture  of  the  gentry  of  England  can  be 
drawn;  a  quite  ordinary  family  playing  undistinguished  but  useful  parts 
in  the  life  both  of  county  and  country.  That  Mr.  Finberg  only  succeeds 
in  reconstructing  the  family  pedigree  prior  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century  by  the  aid  of  a  good  deal  of  conjecture,  is  not  surprising, 
and  some  of  his  suppositions  err  on  the  generous  side  as  when  he  says 
(p.  48)  that  an  eighteen  years'  interval  between  two  appearances  of  a  name 
is  not  too  long  to  rule  out  the  presumption  that  the  same  person  is 
referred  to  in  each  case;  and  when  (p.  52)  he  allots  a  span  of  as  much  as 
sixty-five  years  to  each  generation  in  a  series  of  eight.  The  story  of  how 
John  Gostwick  secured  entrance  into  Wolsey's  household  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  after  some  years  asked  for  and  was  granted  a  coat  of 
arms,  which  is  one  convenient  way  of  saying  the  family,  from  being 
yeomen,  were  now  gentry,  is,  like  the  subsequent  history  of  the  family, 
well  documented.  Mr.  A.  J.  Dickens  contributes  a  most  interesting 
supplement  to  Mr.  Finberg's  article  entided,  *  Estate  and  Household 
^^inagement  in  Bedfordshire  c,  1540 ',  based  on  a  Gostwick  document 
now  in  the  Folger  Library  in  Washington.      Gladys  Scott  Thomson. 


The  precise  character  of  a  category  of  peasants  called  '  narocznicy '  in 
thirteentii-century  Polish  sources  has  for  long  exercised  the  ingenuity  of 
scholars.  The  term  occurs  in  southern  and  western  Poland.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  connect  this  mysterious  group  with  the  early  Polish 
penal  law  or  with  the  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  frontier  fortresses. 
Professor  K.  Tymieniecki  in  his  study  of  * "  Narocznicy  "  in  the  do- 
manial system '  (Narocznicy  w  gospodarstwie  feudalnym^  Poznanskie  Towar- 
zystwo  Przyjaciol  Nauk,  wydzial  historii  i  nauk  spolecznych,  vol.  xvii, 
fksc.  3,  Poznan,  1955),  offers  a  purely  economic  explanation.  The  present 
reviewer  found  his  argument  entirely  convincing.  The  position  of  this 
peasant  group  can  be  properly  understood  only  if  it  is  treated  as  a  stage 
in  the  transition  from  an  old  system  of  primitive  renders  in  kind  {f.g, 
partiy  in  honey)  to  an  economy  orientated  towards  an  expanding  market 
for  agricultural  produce.  The  author  bases  his  conclusions  on  the  one 
group  of  texts  where  the  services  of  *  narocznicy  '  are  described  in  some 
detail.  On  the  estates  of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Trzebnica  in 
Silesia  between  1203  and  1208  '  narocznicy '  paid  rents  in  money  graded 
according  to  the  number  of  plough  oxen  or  horses  possessed  by  each  of 
them.  The  differences  in  the  number  of  beasts  reflected  probably  varia- 
tions ia  die  size  of  hoddixigs.    This  method  of  assessment  differentiates 
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shaiply  'narocznicy'  from  groups  of  older  origin  whose  dues  and 
services  were  assessed  on  households.  The  new  mode  of  assessment  by 
plough  animals,  better  adapted  to  an  expanding  agrarian  economy,  is  the 
vital  feature  o£  the  tenure  of '  narocznicy  \  Payment  of  rents  in  money 
is  less  significant  and  the  author  considers  it  possible  that  originally  they, 
too,  might  have  rendered  rents  in  kind.  The  new,  strictly  agrarian 
method  of  assessment,  was  also  applied  to  another  peasant  group,  *  hos- 
pites  ',  who  became  numerous  in  the  thirteenth  century.  But  there  were 
inq>ortant   differences   between   the   two   groups.    In   all  probability 

*  narocznicy '  represent  an  earlier  development,  uninfluenced  by  foreign 
usages.  On  the  estates  of  Trzebnica  men  bearing  this  name  were  of  free 
descent  and  of  obviously  Polish  origin.  Their  families  appear  to  have 
been  established  on  the  same  holdings  for  a  considerable  time  and  had  a 
strong  title  to  their  land.  '  Hospites  '  were  of  mixed  descent,  including 
former  slaves  and  strangers,  and  the  terms  of  their  tenure  were  much 
influenced  later  on  by  the  German  colonists.  More  significant  still,  they 
were  burdened  more  heavily  than  '  narocznicy ',  but  in  a  fiishion  that 
points  to  a  fairly  late  origin  of  their  tenure.    On  the  estates  of  Trzebnica 

*  hospites  *  owed  in  1204  rents  in  wheat,  rye  and  oats.  These  were  not 
typical  peasant  crops  (the  peasants  depended  especially  on  millet)  and  the 
considerable  quantities  required  of  the  '  hospites  '  by  their  monastic  lord 
were  clearly  intended  for  sale  by  the  abbey.  Moderate  rents  in  money 
preceded  here  heavier  renders  in  commercially  profitable  com  destined 
for  sale.  None  of  the  other  texts  where  '  narocznicy '  are  mentioned 
conflicts  with  the  author's  conclusions.  Finally,  he  has  been  able  to 
offer  a  satisfactory  etymological  explanation  of  their  name.  This  brief 
summary  cannot  do  justice  to  the  wealth  of  information  about  the  early 
Polish  society  contained  in  this  masterly  monograph.  Like  all  the  work 
of  Professor  Tymieniecki,  his  book  is  immensely  learned  and  displays 
great  subtlety  of  argument  combined  with  wise  and  balanced  judgement. 

E.  B.  Fryde. 


The  continued  activity  of  the  French  School  at  Rome  has  recently 
been  reflected  in  the  publication  (under  the  editorship  of  M.  G.  Mollat) 
of  a  fourth  fsiscicule  based  on  the  registers  of  Gregory  XI  (Lettres 
sicrktes  et  curiaks  iu  Pape  Grigoire  XI  {ijyo-ijyS)  relatives  d  la  France 
(Paris :  de  Boccard,  1955,  fasc.  4)).  M.  Mollat  has  found  much  additional 
material  in  the  series  of  Avignon  registers.  For,  as  is  well  known,  the 
earlier  editor,  L.  Mirot,  worked  only  from  the  Vatican  series.  But 
beyond  that  M.  Mollat  has  found  new  material  in  the  Vatican  registers 
which  Mirot  might  have  been  expected  to  include.  There  are,  for 
example,  in  this  supplementary  fascicule  letters  concerned  with  the 
employment  of  French  troops  in  Italy,  of  captains  such  as  Enguerrand 
de  Coucy  and  soldiers  of  fortune  from  the  Limousin,  Languedoc  and 
Dauphind  M.  Mollat  also  prints  a  wide  selection  of  abstracted  letters 
which  are  taken  up  with  the  administration  of  Italy  by  French  cardinals 
and  other  officers  in  the  papal  service.  Here  are  men  like  Gtrdinsd 
Anglicus  Grimoard  or  Gtrdinal  Peter  d'Estaing  seen  at  work  in  Italy 
t)irougb  papal  eyes.    The  story  of  the  papal  govei:nment  has  too 
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frequently  been  seen  £rom  the  Italian  point  of  view.  The  opprobtiom 
felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  Perugia  or  Florence  for  the  papal  administration 
is  notorious.  By  using  papal  sources  it  can  be  seen  that  many  of  die 
Italian  claims  were  exaggerated.  The  Florentines  made  a  great  song 
about  the  number  of  positions  in  the  Papal  States  held  by  Frenchmen  in 
the  years  after  1375.  In  fact,  it  seems  doubtful  whedier  the  number 
exceeded  a  dozen.  As  with  the  contemporary  holders  of  alien  bene- 
fices in  England,  the  number  of  offenders  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  hostility  they  caused.  The  full  story  of  the  Italian  chapter 
in  the  history  of  Gregory's  reign,  however,  as  tlie  editor  of  his  register 
reminds  us,  awaits  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  researches  of  M. 
Gldnisson  in  the  Italian  archives  themselves.  Special  interest  attaches 
to  the  letters  which  cast  light  on  the  personality  of  Gregory  XI.  For 
here  too  there  will  have  to  be  some  revision  of  the  views  set  forth  by  the 
Italian  writers  like  St.  Catherine  of  Siena.  The  papal  letters  now  pub- 
lished support  the  view  first  advanced  by  Mgr.  A.  Mercati  in  1935. 
Gregory  was  not,  it  appears,  so  strikingly  lacking  in  will-power  as  the 
Saint  often  asserts,  lliere  are  plenty  of  signs  of  energy  and  persistence 
and  understanding.  In  1372  he  saw  through  Andrea  Doria.  The 
defeat  of  Rubiera  did  not  daunt  him.  He  kept  up  the  spirits  of  those 
who  had  lost  the  battle  by  announcing  the  arrival  of  reinforcements. 
The  astuteness  of  the  pope  is  shown  by  his  action  in  March  1373.  While 
he  seemed  to  take  seriously  the  Visconti  proposals  for  peace,  he  was 
ordering  the  strengthening  of  the  garrisons  of  papal  troops  round 
Piacenza,  Mantua  and  Bologna.  Again,  Gregory  does  not  seem  to  have 
shirked  the  task  of  supervising  his  lieutenants  closely.  The  pope  gave 
technical  military  and  legal  advisers  to  Gtrdinal  d'Estaing  and  finally 
replaced  him  by  Gtrdinal  Ndellet  on  28  November  1373  (No.  3241). 
Similarly  Gregory  kept  a  hold  over  Gerard  de  Puy  by  appointing  a  coundl 
of  advisers  to  work  with  him.  Gerard  was  given  strict  instructions  not 
to  tamper  with  the  terms  of  the  pacts  already  entered  into  by  Gtrdinal 
Gibassole  with  Spoleto.  An  incidental  interest  attaches  to  the  letters 
which  refer  to  Sir  John  Hawkwood  and  to  the  employment  of  English 
troops  in  the  papal  service.  These  letters  may  be  usefully  set  beside  the 
abstracts  already  published  in  the  Calendar  of  Papal  Letftrs  (voL  iv). 
Something  can  be  added  to  the  accounts  of  this  professional  soldier  of 
fortune  given  by  J.  Temple-Leader  and  G.  Marcotti  [Sir  John  Haafkmood^ 
Story  of  a  Condottiere;  London,  1889)  and  by  F.  Gaup  (*  The  G>ndottiere 
John  Hawkwood  ',  History ^  xxiii  (1938-9),  305-21).  Hawkwood,  among 
other  officers,  is  reproved  for  listening  to  Visconti  overtures  and  for 
thinking  in  terms  of  making  peace.  He  is  told  to  act  vigorously  against 
the  enemy  in  April  1373  (Nos.  291 1,  2914,  2921).  The  most  pressing 
factor  on  the  papal  side  was  the  lack  of  regular  pay.  Gregory  no  doubt 
hoped  to  hold  Hawkwood  himself  by  such  inducements  as  the  grant  of  a 
hostel  in  Bologna  (Nos.  2982,  2984).  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the 
English  troops  who  had  entered  the  papal  service  from  the  Milanese  in 
1372  were  more  highly  paid  than  the  French  who  tried  in  vain  to  obtain 
the  same  treatment.  Even  so,  in  May  1373  the  pope  was  urging  the 
English  forces  (who  had  helped  to  win  the  battle  of  Montechiaro)  not  to 
return  to  Boulogne  as  they  wanted  to  do  but  to  stay  on  in  die  papal 
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service.  No  wonder  the  pope  was  begging  men  like  Thomas  Hatfield, 
bishop  of  Durham  to  come  out  and  help  him  in  1371.  No  wonder  that 
(in  1372-3)  he  was  trying  to  reviye  the  payment  of  papal  tenths  in 
England .  Finally  a  slip  is  worth  noting.  In  die  prefeice  (p.  iii)  the  refer- 
cnces,  301 1,  3014,  3021,  3036,  3057  should  read  291 1»  2914,  &c 

J.  R.   L.   HiGHFIELD. 


In  La  fiUi  am  grand  tonar :  itttJi  sur  Jeanm  d*Arc  (Bijdragen  van  het 
Insdtut  voor  Middecleeuwse  Geschiedenis  der  Rijks-Universiteit  te 
Utrecht,  zxviii;  Groningen,  Wolters,  1955)  D.  Th.  RnHaar  and  R.  R. 
Post  publish  three  essays  which  examine  current  theories  about  Joan  of 
Arc  In  the  first  Dr.  RnHaar  sets  out  to  prove,  against  the  conti^ry 
contention,  diat  Joan  was  illiterate.  This  involves  a  close  examination 
of  her  letters,  hoAa  for  the  diplomatic  employed  throughout  as  well  as 
for  the  siibscription  *  Jehanne '  occurring  in  three  which  can  be  accepted 
as  genuine.  The  audior  sets  considerable  store  by  the  resemblance  he 
detects  between  Joan's  letters  and  the  royal  letters  close.  There  is,  he 
diinks,  evidence  to  suggest  that  she  actiudly  dictated  or  at  least  spoke 
certain  phrases  of  the  letters  attributed  to  her,  but  that  the  writing  itself 
and  die  general  form  and  drafdng  must  be  due  to  the  *  clercs  escripvans 
ses  kctres  *  who  did  so  in  good  chancery  style.  As  for  the '  signatures ', 
die  clerks  followed  the  practice  of  the  French  chancery  whereby  the 
king's  secretaries  were  authorized  not  indeed  to  counterfeit  Charles's 
signature,  but  to  aflGoL  a  conventional  one:  hence  theit  title  secritains  i»  la 
main.  The  subscription  *  Jehanne '  must  be  a  signature  q£  this  type. 
The  argument  would  be  more  conq>lete  if  we  had  any  known  authentic 
script  q£  the  Maid  herself  with  which  to  test  the  signature.  The  lack  of 
it  may,  of  course,  support  Dr.  Enklaar's  thesis,  but  it  can  also  work  the 
other  way,  and  palaeographers  may  not  be  so  certain  after  all  that  the 
*  Jehanne'  shown  in  the  appended  illustration  is  a  convention.  But 
more  important  in  the  long  run  than  any  such  consideration  is  her  own 
statement,  made  though  it  was  under  agonizing  circumstances,  that  she 
could  neither  read  nor  write;  and  there  the  matter  might  have  been  left, 
had  it  not  been  for  her  Maleissye  descendants,  anxious  to  prove  that  she 
had  learned  her  letters  between  the  time  of  her  arrival  at  Qiinon  and  her 
imprisonment.  In  the  second  essay  'Jeanne  d'Arc  D6monolitre?' 
Dr.  Enklaar  employs  much  learning  and  ingenuity  to  demolish  a  thesis, 
held  by  few  serious  historians,  that  certain  contemporaries  saw  in  Joan 
the  incarnation  q£  a  Celtic  deity  and  that  she  beaune  the  centre  of  a 
demoniac  cult.  This  is  to  apply  to  Joan,  in  the  face  of  all  the  published 
evidence,  a  thesis  advanced  some  thirty  years  ago  by  a  few  anthropologists 
who  made  great  play  with  the  '  Tree  of  the  Fairies  '  at  Domrdmy;  and 
the  author  has  no  di£Bculty  in  proving  how  laboriously  mistaken  is  this 
reading  of  the  questions  and  answers  at  her  interrogation.  Even 
stranger  is  the  theme  q£  the  last  essay  whida.  relates  to  a  theory,  revived 
in  1952,  that  Joan  was  a  bastard  of  Queen  Isabeau  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  (murdered  on  23  November  1407)  and,  as  such,  was  never 
burnt  at  Rouen.  Dr.  Post  shows  that  diis  idea  of  Joan's  parentage 
fitfl  a{q)eared  in  Villaret's  edition  (1764)  of  P^  Anselme's  L'j 
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gfniakffqtm  et  cbromhffqui  i»  UMmm  i»  Fram^  In  the  fonner  edition 
it  is  stated  that  the  queen  gave  birth  in  1407  (10  November)  to  a  son 
who  received  the  name  of  Philip,  but  who  died  soon  after  being  bom.  In 
1764  and  after  Philip  was  replaced  by  Joan.  '  C'^tait  k  T^KKpie  oik  la 
Pucelle  de  Voltaire  6tait  en  vogue.'  The  bastardy  and  the  avoidance  of 
burning  hang,  naturally  enough,  together,  but  if  there  are  still  people 
who  believe  either.  Dr.  Post  will  not  fail  to  disillusion  them.  Joan  was 
indeed  burnt.  E.  F.  Jacob. 


The  influence  of  Erfurt  upon  later  medieval  philosophy  and  theology 
is  well  brought  out  by  Dr.  Ludger  Meier,  O.F.M.,  in  his  Die  Werht  des 
Erfitrter  Kart3$uers  Jakob  von  Juterhog  in  ibnr  Handscbriftlicben  Vberliefenmg 
(Beitrage  2ur  Geschichte  der  Philosophic  und  Theologie  des  Mittelalters, 
Band  xxxvii.  Heft  5 ;  Munster:  Aschendorff,  1955).  Jakob  von  J^terbog, 
1581-1465,  was  a  Qstercian  monk  of  the  monsistery  q£  Paradies  near 
Meseritz  in  Poland,  whom  his  convent  sent  (1420)  to  the  university  of 
Cracow  to  study  theology.  Here  he  reached  the  doctorate  in  1432  aiid 
returning  became  abbot  of  his  House.  In  1441  he  went  to  the  G>uncil  of 
Basel  and  shortly  afterwards  joined  the  Carthusian  Order,  entering  the 
monastery  of  St.  Salvator  in  Erfurt,  where  for  the  next  twenty-two  years 
he  wrote  large  nimibers  of  treatises  and  sermons,  of  an  ascetic  and  moral 
kind.  Erfurt,  as  Paul  Lehmann  has  pointed  out,  has  notable  libraries. 
The  Charterhouse,  in  point  of  fact  not  represented  in  the  theological 
fiiculty  of  the  university,  had  a  rich  collection  of  its  own.  One  Interesting 
point  about  Jakob  is  that  most  of  his  moral  and  theological  treatises 
date  from  his  Charterhouse  days :  there  are  few  from  his  Cracow  period. 
Fr.  Meier  prints  a  contemporary  list  of  his  work  from  a  Wolfenbuttel 
manuscript,  then  gives  full  particulars  of  the  whereabouts  of  each  of  the 
known  treatises.  Though  they  are  mainly  in  German  libraries,  English 
scholars  will  note  the  occurrence  of  the  Bodleian  Codex  Hamilton  35. 
The  Hamilton  collection  consists  mainly  of  the  Erfurt  Charterhouse 
manuscripts.  When  the  French  took  Erfurt  in  October  1806,  the 
monastic  libraries  (particularly  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  and  the  Salvatorberg) 
were  spoiled,  and  by  good  fortune  a  pupil  of  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton  was 
later  able  to  acquire  the  fine  Erfurt  group  for  the  Bodleian.  One  can 
understand  why  this  comparatively  small  centre,  according  to  the  Wolfen- 
bdttel  Codex  321,  was  compared  to  Athens  and  lauded  as  *  raising  aloft 
not  only  Thuringia  but  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Germany  in  science  and 
morals  '.  E.  F.  Jacob. 


The  possessions  of  the  archbishop  of  Gniezno  (the  primate  of 
Poland)  and  of  his  cathedral  chapter  have  been  estimated  at  0*4  per  cent, 
of  the  territory  of  the  Polish  kingdom  in  1771.  The  history  of  this 
immense  estate  in  the  last  three  centuries  of  the  independent  kingdom  of 
Poland  can  be  reconstructed  in  much  detail.  It  could  provide  the 
subject  for  a  very  interesting  and  important  publication.  The  study  by 
J*  Topolski  of  the  development  of  this  property  between  1500  and  1795 
{Kngt^  LatyJMium  Anybish^twa  Gnie^niikskieff  od  XVI  do  XVUI 
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WiikUy  PoznaA:  Pozaadskie  Towarzystwo  Przyjadol  Nauk,  1955)  is, 
however,  a  limited  and  unexciting  book.  It  enumerates  and  briefly  des- 
cribes aU  the  properties  of  the  archbishop  and  the  chapter,  mentioning 
all  the  changes  between  the  survey  of  15 12  and  the  confiscation  of  the 
entire  property  by  the  Prussian  Government  in  1796.  This  description 
is  amply  illustrated  with  maps  and  tables  and  it  will  probably  never  need 
to  be' done  again.  Certain  economic  and  social  trends  are  also  discussed, 
but  detailed  explanation  and  comment  is  chiefly  restricted  to  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  are  promised  a  fuller  discussion  of 
the  more  fundamental  problems  in  the  later  publications  of  the  author. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  give  us  there  a  more  balanced  picture  of 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  than  the  present  book  provides. 
This  first  instalment  does  contain  some  interesting  things.  The  size  of 
the  archiepiscopal  property  underwent  very  little  change  during  these 
three  centuries:  its  vast  endowments  were  entirely  the  legacy  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  But  the  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  fluctuated 
sharply.  A  slight  decline  began  in  the  early  decades  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  followed  by  a  disastrous  shrinkage  as  result  of  the  wars,  famines 
and  epidemics  in  the  'fifties  and  'sixties.  As  the  surveys  of  1685  and 
1738  show,  recovery  was  very  slow.  Until  the  last  quarter  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  direct  domanial  exploitation  was  the  rule.  The  arch- 
bishop's demesne  formed  the  core  of  each  estate  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
peasant  settlements  which  provided  the  servile  labour  needed  for  its 
cultivation.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  commutation  of  labour 
services,  some  surplus  land  might  be  leased  for  rents  to  peasants,  here  and 
there  rent-paying  tenants  were  established  in  some  numbers  (mainly  in 
new  settlements).  As  early  as  1725  one  entire  complex  of  estates  (on  the 
border  of  Great  Poland  and  Pomerania)  was  leased  collectively  to  all  the 
peasants.  But  until  about  1770  all  these  deviations  from  the  domanial 
S3rstem  did  not  amount  to  much.  Thereafter  progress  was  speedy  in 
more  advanced  territories,  like  Great  Poland  (Wielkopolska),  but  some 
districts  lagged  far  behind  (especially  the  so-called  principality  of  Lowicz, 
the  greatest  compact  block  of  archiepiscopal  estates).  Several  demesnes 
were  leased  to  peasants.  New  settlements  were  created,  inhabited 
entirely  by  rent-paying  tenants.  But  demesnes  retained  by  the  arch- 
bishop were  exploited  more  effectively  and  partial  commutation  of  labour 
services  left  the  remaining  servile  peasants  more  burdened  with  work 
for  their  lord  than  ever  before.  While  the  last  decades  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  undoubtedly  a  period  of  economic  progress,  only  a  part  of 
the  peasantry  was  allowed  to  profit  from  it.  E.  B.  Fryde. 


In  publishing  vol.  iv,  *  Strengthened  Maturity  ',  of  his  History  of  the 
FosmJatiott  and  Rise  of  tin  Collegium  Trilingue  Lavaniense^  ijiy-ijjo  (Louvain : 
Biblioth^ue  de  TUniversit^,  1955)  Professor  Henry  de  Vocht  brings  to 
a  conclusion  a  labour  of  love  and  a  work  of  great  erudition.  His  diffi- 
culties in  dealing  with  the  college's  history  were  great,  as  already  noted 
{ante^  Ixx.  281);  the  establishment  of  lists  of  students  is  even  harder  for 
the  period  here  dealt  with,  for  the  documentary  materials  directly  refer- 
ring to  the  college  are  largely  missing  for  the  presidencies  of  Nicolas  van 
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der  Botch  (1559-44)  and  John  Reynders  (1544-15  59).  In  general  the 
names  of  great  men  seem  fewer  in  these  decades;  there  are,  of  course, 
many  sons  of  the  college  who  were  important  in  their  own  day  as  lawyers, 
theologians,  antiquaries  and  teachers;  and  some  few  whose  contribution 
was  to  be  of  more  lasting  in^rtance,  such  as  the  theologian  Lindanus 
and  the  botanist  Qusius;  among  the  '  adventitious  hearers '  in  the  1 540s 
was  Mark  Fugger  (p.  43 1).  Of  particular  interest  to  the  English  reader 
are  the  careful  accounts  here  given  of  the  Spaniard  Frandsco  de  Enzinas, 
Dryander  (pp.  143-5 1)»  who  taught  Greek  at  Gunbridge  for  a  time  at 
the  end  of  his  life;  and  of  the  sojourns  in  Louvain  of  Roger  Ascham 
and  others,  both  Protestant  and  Githolic  (pp.  279-94,  422-8).  A  good 
deal  of  space  is  taken  up  with  an  examination  of  the  legal  action  taken 
against  the  college  by  its  professor  of  Greek,  Resdius,  whose  protracted 
attempts  to  disrupt  the  finances  of  the  Trilingue  do  not  seem  materially 
to  have  upset  the  regularity  of  the  teaching  programme;  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  professors  of  this  period  was  the  Latinist  Peter  Naimius. 
The  author  in  his  epilogue  gives  a  tanfaliring  glinq>se  (pp.  444-7)  of  the 
later  fortunes  of  the  college.  The  volume  concludes  with  several 
valuable  Appendices,  of  which  no.  viii,  *  a  sync^tical  view  of  the  work 
and  the  influence  of  the  college',  listing  staff,  visitors,  friends  and 
students  under  each  of  the  presidents,  greatly  fedlitates  the  use  of  the 
work  as  a  whole.  Dents  Hat. 


It  is  no  platitude  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  write  about  the  Re- 
naissance, or  about  Frendi  medieval  history,  language  and  literature, 
without  referring  to  Estienne  Pasquier,  and  Miss  D.  Thickett*s  Bib^ 
grapbit  des  euares  i'Estienne  Pasqmer  (Geneva:  Droz,  1956)  ou^t  to  be 
welcome.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whedier  this  was  the  best  way  of 
making  Pasquier's  work  more  easily  accessible.  The  Introduction  might 
have  been  expanded  and  published  by  itself.  It  covers  the  history  of  the 
publication  of  Pasquier's  signed  works,  and  has  a  section  on  anonymous 
works  which  includes  essays  in  attribution  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
The  full  treatment  accorded  to  translations  of  the  anti-Jesuit  works  in 
Protestant  countries  is  new.  The  bulk  of  the  book  is  taken  up  by  what 
looks  at  first  sight  like  a  complete  list  of  editions  and  manuscripts.  The 
Ruberfiij  and  the  LeUres  are  for  the  general  reader,  the  juridical  and 
polemical  writings  for  the  specialist.  The  list  shows  at  a  glance  their 
relative  popularity  in  the  past.  For  dose  reference,  however,  it  has  not 
been  compiled  with  sufficient  care.  There  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
frontispiece  of  every  edition  of  every  work,  but  the  paper  is  not  of  the 
right  quality  for  clarity,  and  no  indication  as  to  scale  is  given.  Some 
are  life  size,  some  smaller  and  some  larger  than  life.  No.  10  must  come 
from  Dnunmond  of  Hawthomden's  unique  copy,  but  the  ink  inscription 
recording  its  history  has  been  obliterated,  whereas  in  other  cases  the  most 
prominent  feature  is  the  library  stamp.  Names  of  foreign  libraries  are 
sometimes  given  in  the  language  of  the  country  (the  obvious  course), 
but  sometimes  in  French  translation.  Misprints  are  numerous.  The 
compiler  seems  neither  to  have  visited  Scotland  not  to  have  consulted 
librarians  there.    A  list  of  additions  and  corrections  from  that  country 
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may  pediaps  scnre  as  a  warning  to  anyone  who  is  inclined  to  regard  this 
hiUiogtaphy  as  coaq>lete.  i.  Aid  *  Edinburgh  Signet  Library '.  12. 
ftr  'U-C  34'.  riad  *W*.C.  34'.  15.  Delete  *  Edinburgh  University 
library  *E.  15.  28  '.  15.  Far  '  D.  20  a '  read  *  D.  20  a.i '.  16.  Add 
*  Aberdeen  University  Library  X.  23.  67 '.  17.  Add  *  National  Library 
of  Scotland,  Newbatde  4126 '.  34.  Far  '  D.  19  '  read  *D.  1.9  '.  185. 
Add  *  National  Library  of  Scotland,  Newbattle  41 16  '  and  '  Edinburgh, 
New  College  *.  186.  Add  *  Edinburgh,  New  College '.  There  are  other 
books  in  Scotland  in  private  hands.  M.  Dominica  Legge. 


Dr.  R.  M.  Kingdon,  of  Massachusetts,  has  made  an  intensive  study 
from  archival  and  other  material  of  the  eighty-eight  Calvinist  missionary 
ministers  whose  despatch  to  France  from  Geneva  is  recorded  in  the 
registers  d  the  Genevan  Company  of  Pastors  between  1555  and  1562. 
He  has  woven  aroimd  them  a  very  readable  investigation  of  the  develop- 
ment q£  French  Calvinism  during  these  years:  Geneva  and  the  Gaming  of 
tbe  Wars  of  RsSffan  in  Francey  IJJJ-IJ^)  (Travaux  d'Humanisme  et 
Renaissance,  zxii;  Geneva:  Dro2,  1956).  This  is  an  erudite  and  careful 
work  which,  while  not,  it  would  seem,  adding  anything  new  in  substance 
to  our  imderstanding  of  the  matter,  fills  out  and  illuminates  many  aspects 
K3i  the  scene  in  an  interesting  and  stimulating  way.  Dr.  Kingdon  finds 
and  illustrates  the  existence  of  a  close  and  strong  Genevan  control 
persisting  throughout  the  period,  so  that  even  after  the  creation  of  the 
French  national  synod  and  the  national  hierarchy  of  colloquies  and 
provincial  synods,  local  difficulties  were  frequently  referred  direct  to 
Geneva.  He  stresses  the  continuation  of  *  international '  Genevan 
inspiration  alongside  the  semi-democratic  organization  of  the  individual 
churches  and  the  nationalist  sentiments  of  the  French  Calvinist  Church 
as  a  whole.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  Calvin  was  after  all  French 
and  Geneva  foreign  only  in  a  political  sense.  The  involvement  of  the 
Calvinist  movement  and  Calvinist  ministers  in  the  Tumult  of  Amboise, 
in  the  mobilization  of  an  army  for  Cond^  and  in  the  support  of  the  war, 
once  it  had  broken  out,  all  with  Geneva  as  a  definite  organizing  centre, 
is  made  unmistakably  clear.  Calvin  himself  might  deplore  riots  and 
violence  and  dislike  war  but  he  was  not  a  modern  pacifist  and,  in  Dr. 
Kingdon's  words  in  regard  to  the  first  War  of  Religion,  *  he  accepted 
and  supported  religious  war  in  exceedingly  realistic  ways  *,  Geneva 
becoming  an  arsenal  for  French  Calvinism.  Many  other  points  of 
interest  emerge.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  pastors  sent  to  France 
in  1557,  155^9  ^^'^  1559  ^  attributable  not  so  much  to  French  demand 
as  to  enlarged  Genevan  supply  in  the  shape  of  '  several  dozen  '  ministers 
exiled  firom  Berne.  The  sections  on  the  press  in  Geneva  and  the  working 
of  the  censorship  there  are  very  informative.  There  is  an  interesting 
reference  to  discussions  in  the  Montauban  Synod  of  1 561  on  the  office  of  a 
magistrate  with  possible  relation  to  Beza's  work  De  Heretids  (pp.  86-7). 
All  in  all,  this  book  makes  it  impossible  to  maintain  that  Calvin  and  the 
Genevan  pastors  stood  aside  from  French  Calvinist  ai&drs  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  national  organization  or  that  they  did  not  whole-heartedly 
support  Condi's  war-like  exploitation  of  Calvinist  resources.    In  his 
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final  paragraphs  the  author  seems  to  view  the  whole  question  of  the 
French  religious  wars  somewhat  over-simply  as  a  matter  of  an  '  ideo- 
logical '  revolution  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  modem  parallels  he 
suggests  will  not  perhaps  be  found  historically  convincing  by  everyone. 

H.   O.   EVENNBTT. 


The  Sqmn  and  bis  RgJa/tons,  by  Esme  Wingfield-Stratford  (London: 
Gisselly  1956)  presents  in  a  clear  lurrative,  aided  by  a  variety  of  illustra- 
tionSy  the  story  of  that  peculiar  English  product  known  as  the  squirearchy 
So  far,  so  good.  The  story  is  based  on  wide  reading  and  although  regret 
must  be  felt  for  the  absence  of  any  serious  attempt  to  elucidate  the 
economic  significance  of  the  farm  and  accoimt  books  mentioned  (p.  77) 
the  author  must  not  be  blamed  for  not  doing  what  he  did  not  set  out  to 
do.  What  inevitably  detracts  from  his  successive  pictures  of  the  squire 
down  the  ages  is  that  he  supplies  a  background  of  controversial  general- 
izations with  the  assumption  that  such  are  evidence  in  themselves,  with 
no  hint  on  what  they  are  founded  nor  that  entirely  opposite  opinions 
exist.  To  take  but  one  example.  He  writes  (p.  83)  of  *  political  wreckers 
such  as  Hampden '  who  '  were  able  to  work  up  a  flaming  grievance  out 
of  the  inhabitants  being  required  to  contribute  a  peimy  to  the  upkeep  of 
a  naval  defence  which,  according  to  them,  was  the  exclusive  concern  of 
the  coastal  districts  '.  The  inhabitants  could  at  least  plead  that  for  that 
particular  burden  to  be  thrown  on  the  maritime  counties  was  to  a  great 
extent  implicit  in  the  acts  of  the  privy  coimcil  under  Elizabeth.  Un- 
fortunately too  many  similar  statements  and  opinions  which,  to  say  the 
least,  are  open  to  contradiction  pervade  the  book  and  largely  destroy  its 
value  as  a  piece  of  social  history.  Gladys  Scorr  Thomson. 

Dr.  D.  M.  Barratt's  useful  edition  o(  EcclesiasHcal  Terriers  of  Warwick- 
shire ParisbeSy  vol.  i  (Dugdale  Society  Publications,  vol.  xxii:  London, 
Cumberlege,  for  the  Society,  1955)  is  to  be  welcomed  as  virtually  the 
first  in  the  field.  The  first  of  two  volumes,  this  contains  the  terriers  of 
the  rural  deanery  of  Warwick  and  Kineton,  arranged  alphabetically  by 
parishes,  as  far  as  Lighthorne,  an  Introduction  and  well  compiled  indices 
of  persons  and  places  and  of  subjects.  The  text  consists  wholly  of  careful 
and  methodical  transcriptions,  the  weakest  feature  of  which  is  the 
reiterated  rendering  of  the  definite  article  as  the  obsolete  second  person 
plural.  This  substitution  of  *  y '  for  *  th  '  is  even  more  dangerous  and  no 
less  repugnant  when  it  results  in  *  that '  being  transcribed  as  *  yt '  (p.  33) 
and  elsewhere  also  the  text  could  have  been  improved  by  the  extension  of 
common  abbreviations.  The  Introduction  comprehends  not  only  the 
diplomatic  of  glebe  terriers  and  a  description  of  the  ones  here  edited,  but 
has  also  discussions  of  the  sources  of  clerical  income  and  the  use  of  terriers 
as  a  source  for  agricultural  history,  in  the  course  of  which  much  of  the 
subject-matter  of  the  text  is  extracted  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader. 
This  seems  to  be  mistaken  policy,  for  the  transcriptions  could  well  have 
been  left  to  the  perusal  of  the  student,  while  the  editor  concentrated 
on  his  proper  and  essential  task  of  exposing  the  diplomatic  of  the  docu- 
ments concerned.    The  danger  that  an  editor  may  neglect  this  task 
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in  £Eivour  of  broader  discussions  in  which  his  judgment  is  immature  and 
inexpert  is  exemplified  here.  Dr.  Barratt  seems  not  to  understand  that 
glebe  terriers  form  only  one  group  amidst  a  great  mass  of  similar  terriers 
and  field-books  used  in  the  course  of  everyday  conveyancing  and  estate 
business.  Consequently,  he  is  persuaded  that  there  were  few,  if  any, 
glebe  terriers,  and  these  imperfect,  before  their  registration  commenced 
in  1571,  exaggerates  the  importance  of  glebe  terriers  as  a  source  for 
agricultural  history  and  neglects  to  warn  the  reader  that  Gray,  for  all  his 
faults,  realized  that  freehold  terriers  could  be  used  only  as  confirmatory 
evidence  of  common  fields  and  their  nature.  Moreover,  although  many 
previous  studies  of  terriers  are  indicated  to  the  reader,  the  editor  omits  all 
reference  to  the  outstanding  one  made  by  Ballard  in  1909,  a  study, 
incidentally,  fatal  to  the  more  far-reaching  conclusions  of  Dr.  Barratt^s 
Introduction.  It  would  be  uncharitable  to  criticize  at  length  the  editor's 
excursion  into  agricultural  history.  Suffice  to  say  that  he  misunderstands 
ordinary  farming  terms  smd  practices  and  confuses  field-names  with 
field-courses,  field-courses  with  crop  rotations  and  rearing  with  fatting. 

Eric  Kbrrtoge. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Whale's  The  Protestant  Tradition  (Gimbridge:  University 
Press,  1955)9  which  is  safeguarded  by  its  sub-title,'  an  essay  in  interpreta- 
tion', is  not  an  historical  survey  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
ProtestantisnL  Indeed  it  may  be  questioned  whether  an  interpretation 
of  Protestantism  which  leaves  out,  as  does  this  book,  Anglicanism,  and 
which  devotes  twelve  times  the  amount  of  space  to  Montanism  as  to 
Methodism,  can  put  the  meaning  of  the  Reformation  in  perspective  and 
draw  the  proper  ecumenical  monds,  as  the  author  attempts  to  do  in  the 
last  part  of  the  work.  Yet  this  is  a  book  learned  and  eminendy  readable, 
with  the  scintillating  gifts  of  exposition  and  description  which  have  long 
been  associated  with  Dr.  Whale.  The  opening  section  on  Luther  is 
of  great  clarity  and  will  be  found  most  useful  by  historical  and  theological 
students.  It  is  surpassed,  perhaps,  by  the  second  section  devoted  to 
Calvin,  and  one  could  have  wished  for  more  of  this,  and  if  necessary, 
some  abridgement  of  the  rest  of  the  work  which  is  of  lesser  excellence. 
But  the  chapter  on  Gdvin  deserves  to  be  read  and  re-read,  as  a  first-class 
historical  sunmiary  and  a  learned  and  discriminating  appraisal.  The 
succeeding  section  treats  the  '  sect  type '  and,  especially  in  relation  to 
David  Joris,  leans  rather  too  heavily  on  the  too  charitable  Dr.  Bainton, 
and  indeed,  in  deference  to  Rufiis  Jones,  H.  S.  Bender  and  Bainton,  by 
concentrating  on  the  respectable  side  of  the  Reformation  Left,  under- 
estimates the  historical  problem,  and  indeed  the  dreadfully  practical 
dilemmas  which  £&ced  their  contemporaries.  The  last  section  of  the 
book  contains  some  hard  hitting  at  contemporary  Rome,  which  will  do 
good  to  some  romantic  Protestants  and  displease  any  Catholic  readers 
who  have  turned  to  this  volume  with  a  genuine  desire  to  understand  the 
Protestant  tradition.  The  concluding  discussions  of  the  implications 
of  the  essay  as  a  whole  for  the  ecumenical  movement  and  the  mending  of 
Christendom,  though  timely,  are  slight  in  comparison  and  will  in  a  few 
years  date  what  otherwise  might  have  been  a  volume  of  some  permanent 
importance  in  a  fiield  where  good  books  are  rare.  E.  G.  Rufp. 
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'  Though  men  be  very  much  governed  by  interest ',  wrote  Hume, 
*  yet  even  interest  itself,  and  all  human  a^rs,  are  entirely  governed  by 
opinion.'  *  L'opinion  est  reine ',  declares  Professor  Roland  Mousnier, 
who  has  edited  a  special  number  of  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soeiiti  d^EhtJe  du 
XVIII*  siidi  (Paris,  1955),  containing  five  essays  on  the  theme,  CommeMt 
l$s  Franfois  vqyaient  la  France  au  XVII*  stick.  Much  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered on  the  nature  of  interest  and  government  in  this  century, '  un  des 
plus  mal  cpnnus  de  notre  histoire ',  as  Professor  Mousnier  describes  it; 
but  it  is  equaUy  important  to  recover  the  climate  of  opinion,  what 
Frenchmen  thought  and  how  £u:  they  thought  as  Frenchmen,  how  far  as 
members  of  groups,  classes  or  provinces.  These  essays  do  not  claim  to 
be  more  than  a  preliminary  and  restricted  survey,  and  they  are  particularly 
valuable  for  their  suggestions  for  further  inquiry,  for  the  useful  biblio- 
graphies and  the  references  to  unexploited  sources  in  the  departmental 
archives.  Both  Professor  Mousnier  in  his  essay  on  the  constitution  and 
Professor  Tapi6  examining  the  concept  of  *  la  Patrie '  have  drawn  chiefly 
on  the  preambles  to  royal  edicts,  die  writings  of  lawyers  and  publicists 
and  the  letters  of  nobles  and  ecclesiastics.  Both,  often  using  the  same 
sources,  stress  and  analyse  the  corporate  loyalty  to  a  monarchy  fortified 
by  religious  ssmctions;  smd  both  recognize,  a  little  uneasily,  that  the 
expression  of  such  sentiments  may  reflect  only  the  view  of  an  61ite.  M. 
Tapi6  is  readier  than  M.  Mousnier  to  believe  that  such  views  were  widely 
disseminated.  Again,  both  recognize  the  dangers  in  generalizing  on  a 
whole  century;  but  here  M.  Mousnier,  writing  of  an  *  6tonnante  stability ', 
is  mote  confident  than  M.  Tapi6  who  stresses  *  toute  cette  fluidity '.  But 
both  emphasize  the  importance  suid  strength  of  particularism  suid  of 
discontent.  M.  Mousnier  shows  how  the  lawyers  of  the  Parlement  class, 
concerned  with  the  defence  of  their  privileges,  came  at  one  point  to 
express  views  of  a  near-republican  character.  M.  Tapi6  analyses  the 
types  and  sources  of  revolt,  from  those  of  the  nobles  to  the  violent  popular 
risings.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  while  for  M.  Mousnier  '  la  con- 
stitution tendit  en  fait  ^  6voluer  du  "  c6t^  du  Roi " ,'  M.  Tapi6  holds  that 
at  the  end  of  this  period  '  une  nation  de  citoyens  commencait  ^  poindre 
parmi  ces  peuples  de  sujets  '.  And  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  uncertainties 
of  this  investigation  that  M.  Tapi6  supports  his  view  by  appealing  to 
Vauban  and  F^rielon  in  a  way  condemned  by  M.  Mousnier  as  old-fashioned 
and  inaccurate.  In  an  acute  and  stimulating  essay  on  taxation  M.  Meuvret 
examines  the  problem  of  discontent  in  greater  detail  in  the  light  of  the 
incidence  of  taxation  and  of  the  measures  and  proposals  of  reform.  It  is 
tempting  to  attribute  the  popular  revolts  to  the  grievances  of  the  peas- 
antry; yet  it  was  the  new  indirect  taxes  and  monopolies  rather  than  the 
faille  which  produced  the  most  violent  hostility.  And  since  these  fell 
largely  on  articles  of  consumption  they  should  not  have  afiiected  the 
peasantry  seriously.  M.  Meuvret  has  done  a  valuable  service  in  directing 
attention  to  the  complexity  of  these  *  ^eutes  fiscales  '  in  which  the  latent 
discontent  was  often  touched  o£f  by  the  artisans,  tradesmen  and  local 
authorities  hostile  to  the  encroachments  of  royal  power.  And  he  makes 
the  interesting  suggestion  that  the  monetary  famine  in  the  provinces  may 
explain  Vauban's  proposal  for  a  return  to  taxation  in  kind.  Gmon 
Martimort's   essay   considers   French   attitudes    to   the  Papacy.      His 
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hihliogiaphy  is  more  useful  than  his  text,  which  draws  heavily  on  his  own 
work  on  Bossuet  and  stresses  defensively  the  warm  devotion  of  most 
Frenchmen  to  the  Papacy.  The  last  essay  is  a  lively  study  by  M.  Livet  of 
the  gradual  conversion  of  Alsace  into  a  French  province,  a  process  carried 
out  without  resort  to  repression  or  interference  with  local  institutions, 
the  result  of  tact,  education  and  material  interests.  M.  Livet  enjoys  the 
advantage  of  considering  a  restricted  area  and  is  able  to  exploit  more 
detailed,  more  varied  and  more  specific  evidence  for  the  nature  of  opinion 
and  the  agencies  which  formed  it.  It  is  from  an  extension  of  such  local 
surveys  that  the  questions  raised  by  the  other  contributors  can  be  answered 
and  their  preliminary  generalizations  tested.  Only  then  will  it  be  possible 
to  ascertain  how  opinion  entered  into  the  making  and  enforcement  of 
policy.  Meanwhile  it  is  unhelpful  to  support,  as  does  M.  Tapi6,  the 
view  that  *  Topinion  publique,  dans  son  ensemble '  was  peace-loving  by 
a  letter  of  Mme.  de  Sevigne  expressing  a  natural  concern  for  the  safety 
of  her  son.  Menna  Prestwich. 

The  second  and  revised  edition,  by  Professor  Henry  J.  Cadbury,  of 
the  late  William  C.  Braithwaite's  TAe  Beffmnngj  of  Qmkmsm  (Gunbridge 
University  Press,  1955)  will  be  welcomed  by  all  students  of  seventeenth- 
century  ecclesiastiad  history.    The  most  important  single  change  is  the 
omission  of  the  Introduction  by  the  late  Rufiis  M.  Jones,  whose  inter- 
pretation of  the  origins  and  connections  of  Quakerism  has  been  greatly 
modified  by  further  research.     The  decision  not  to  replace  it  by  a  new 
introductory  chapter  is  probably  a  wise  one,  since  recent  studies  of 
religious  thought  in  the  mid-seventeenth  century,  particularly  Dr.  G.  F. 
Nuttall's  important  book  The  Holy  Spirit  in  Puritan  Faith  and  Expen'ence 
(1946),  have  opened  up  so  many  questions  that  the  time  for  a  definitive 
statement  on  the  antecedents  of  Quakerism  may  well  not  yet  have  come. 
On  the  other  hand  there  seems  no  reason  why  Braithwaite's  largely 
narrative  account  of  the  early  movement,  although  written  over  forty 
years  ago,  should  not,  with  the  alterations  and  additions  of  this  new 
edition,  remain  the  standard  history  for  some  time  to  come.    The 
original  text  and  notes  have  been  only  slightly  changed,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  new  material  is  collected  at  the  end  of  the  book.    These  supple- 
mentary notes  constitute  an  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  not 
only  of  early  Quaker  history,  but  also  of  the  history  of  several  other  sects, 
and  illuminate  the  connections  of  Quakerism  with  other  contemporary 
groups;   they  also  serve  as  a  bibliography  of  recent  work.     Not  many 
completely  new  sources  have  come  to  light  since  Braithwaite  wrote,  but 
a  fuller  use  has  been  made  of  what  was  known  already,  and  much  has 
been  added  on  the  biographical  side,  with  the  result  that  a  surprising 
amount  has  now  been  traced  about  many  of  the  early  Quakers  and  their 
associates.     To  the  story  of  James  Nayler,  and  of  his  relationship  tp  Fox, 
the  new  notes  add  something,  but  it  seems  likely  that  more  remains  to  be 
done  to  elucidate  this  extremely  important  crisis  in  early  Quaker  history, 
and  to  estimate  its  significance  for  the  future  development  of  the  move- 
ment.   The  format  of  the  book  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  first  edition; 
the  maps  have,  however,  been  redrawn  and  clarified,  and  provide  a  useful 
commentary  on  the  spread  of  Quaker  influence.       Anne  Whiteman. 
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The  Bristol  Record  Society  recently  published,  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  Patrick  McGrath,  a  selection  of  documents  illustrating  the 
acdvities  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  in  the  seventeenth  century;  they 
have  now  produced  under  the  same  editorship  a  selection  showing  the 
wide-ranging  commercial  activities  of  the  dty  at  large  {Mircbants  and 
Merchandise  in  Seventeentb-centmy  Bristol:  Bristol  Record  Society,  vol.  xiz, 
1955).  This  volume  contains  569  documents  (some  transcribed,  some 
calendared)  arranged  under  headings  such  as '  Politics  and  Public  Af&irs  ' 
and  *  Shipping  and  Customs  '.  These  sections  of  the  text  are  somewhat 
uneven  in  interest:  thus,  the  first  consists  chiefly  of  snippets  from  the 
Apprenticeship  Books  and  is  rather  less  exciting  than  the  consolidated 
statistics  of  i^prenticeship  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  In  his  selection 
Mr.  McGxath  has  tried  *  to  give  some  idea  both  of  the  varied  activities  of 
the  merchants  and  of  the  nature  of  the  sources  on  which  our  knowledge 
of  them  is  based  '.  He  has  certainly  succeeded  in  the  second  of  these 
aims:  the  documents  chosen  provide  a  valuable  guide  to  the  form  and 
content  of  the  material  available  and  there  is  an  especially  useful  simimary 
of  sources  in  the  Introduction.  Doubts  must,  however,  be  raised  about 
the  wisdom  of  publishing  a  selection  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  simply  that 
another  editor  might  have  put  the  emphasis  elsewhere;  that  is  as  inevit- 
able in  a  selecdon  as  in  a  book.  More  important  is  the  question  whether, 
given  that  funds  are  limited,  the  historian  is  better  served  by  the  printing 
of  snippets  or  by  the  publication  of  a  complete  series  of  records.  Thus 
Mr.  McGxath  prints  seventy  extracts  from  the  unpublished  Depositions 
Books  of  1654-1687:  these  records,  he  tells  us,  are  '  by  far  the  most 
valuable  source  relating  to  merchants  and  trade  \  Two  of  the  books, 
those  for  1645-7  ^^^1  1650-4,  are  already  in  print.  Would  it  not  have 
been  better  to  continue  the  series  already  begun  ?  And  does  the  inclusion 
in  this  selection  of  the  (presiuned)  cream  of  the  unpublished  books  mean 
that  the  Society  will  abandon  or  postpone  their  publication  in  full  ?  It  is 
very  much  to  be  hoped  not.  There  is  no  short  cut  in  record  publication. 
If  the  policy  of  publishing  selections  is  adopted,  the  editor  has  got  to 
decide  whether  to  choose  documents  which  record  conunon  activities 
or  those  which  illustrate  rare  and  hitherto  unknown  aspects  of  the 
subject,  and  to  put  beyond  doubt  which  he  is  doing.  This  is  not  easy:  thus 
Mr.  McGarth  prints  three  marriage-bonds  referring  to  marriages  between 
Bristolian  daughters  and  men  from  London,  Manchester  and  Jamaica, 
but  none  referring  to  marriages  within  the  locality.  A  reader  unfamiliar 
with  these  things  might  wonder  whether  such  bonds  were  entered  into 
only  in  long-distance  marriages  or  whether  they  were  an  ordinary 
preliminary  to  all  weddings.  Such  are  the  pitfalls.  This  is  not  to 
argue  that  selections  of  documents  are  always  undesirable;  besides 
serving  as  guides  to  the  sources,  they  have  their  uses  for  teaching 
purposes  and  they  may  help  to  open  up  a  new  subject.  The  history 
of  Bristol  (thanks  mainly  to  the  Record  Society)  can  hardly  be  put 
in  this  category.  It  remains  to  add  that  Mr.  McGrath  has  unearthed 
some  extremely  interesting  documents  and  edited  them  neady  and 
economically. 

K.  G.  Davibs. 
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Volume  ii,  covedng  the  years  1656  to  1658,  of  the  Joamai  of  Jan  van 
BMack^  edited  by  H.  B.  Thorn  (Cape  Town  and  Amsterdam:  A.  A. 
Balkftna^  for  the  Vsui  Riebeeck  Society,  1954)  continues  the  invaluable 
first-hand  account  ct  the  young  Dutch  settlement  at  the  Gipe.  It  was 
in  this  crucial  period  that  the  establishment  of  free  f&rmers  and  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves  transformed  the  original  refreshment  station  into  a 
colony  based  on  unfree  labour.  At  this  time,  too,  European  irritation 
at  thefts  and  Hottentot  fears  for  their  grazing  lands  resulted  in  the  first 
of  South  Africa's  racial  clashes,  although  on  this  occasion  the  sequel  was 
an  exceptionally  feur  and  liberal  treaty.  The  conmiander  was  clearly  a 
man  of  outstanding  ability,  energy  and  tact.  One  observes  him  doctoring 
the  sick,  inspecting  the  slave  school,  dispelling  the  fears  of  the  Hottentots 
and  conciliating  his  own  angry  burghers,  indignant  at  their  treatment  by 
'  the  Hon.  Company '.  This  second  volume  has  been  as  scrupulously 
edited  as  its  predecessor,  which  was  reviewed  at  greater  length  in  an 
earlier  number  of  this  journal  (vol.  Ixix).  Ethel  Drus. 


The  question  of  Irish  land  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
has  never  been  sulequately  investigated,  but  a  start  has  been  made  by  Dr. 
J.  G.  Simms  in  The  Wiltiamitt  Confiscation  in  Ireland^  1 690-1  jo)  (London: 
Faber,  1956).  With  the  aid  of  a  great  deal  of  new  material,  much  of  it 
not  easily  accessible  to  English  historians,  he  has  reconstructed  the  comr 
plez  story  of  the  great  post-Revolution  forfeitures.  The  result  is  an 
extremely  satisfying  piece  of  detailed  research,  whose  sober  conclusions 
must  carry  conviction.  Using  the  Books  of  Survey  and  Distribution  in 
the  archives  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  he  compares  the  landholdings 
(^  Irish  Roman  Catholics  before  1690  and  after,  and  shows  that  in  both 
cases  they  were  more  extensive  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  Next 
he  examines  the  Treaty  of  Limerick — devoting  a  chapter  to  the  famous 
*  missing  clause ' — the  capitulation  of  Galway,  and  the  issue  of  royal 
pardons ;  the  effect  is  to  reveal  the  comparative  leniency  of  William's 
Government  and  its  chief  representative.  Sir  Charles  Porter,  in  the  face 
of  persecuting  Protestant  opinion.  Unless  a  Jacobite  had  fled  abroad 
or  taken  a  notorious  part  in  the  late  war  he  stood  a  good  chance  of 
hanging  on  to  his  estates.  (In  fact,  the  implication  is  that  many  of 
James  II's  supporters,  and  particularly  the  '  rapparees ',  were  landless 
men  or  possessed  miniscule  holdings.)  Finally  Mr.  Sinuns  devotes  four 
detailed  chapters  to  the  activities  of  the  parliamentary  commission  of 
inquiry  in  1699  and  the  Forfeiture  Trustees  appointed  under  the  Act  of 
Resumption.  Though  he  reaches  no  conclusions  which  can  be  described 
as  entirely  novel,  he  illuminates  the  whole  story  by  reference  to  the 
Annesley  papers  and  many  other  private  collections  hitherto  unused, 
while  his  searching  examination  of  the  full  report  of  the  parliamentary 
commissioners — a  surprisingly  rare  document — has  enabled  him  to  correct 
the  statistical  inaccuracies  in  previous  accounts.  In  conclusion  he  points 
out  that  '  the  area  forfeited  by  Catholics  between  1688  and  1703  was 
proportionately  much  less  than  that  which  they  had  lost  as  a  result  of  the 
combined  e£kct  of  the  Cromwellian  and  Restoration  settlements ',  smd 
that  it  was  not  imtil  the  next  two  generations  that  the  remaining  land. 
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or  the  greater  part  of  it,  passed  into  Protestant  hands  by  the  simple 
operation  of  the  penal  laws.  Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  book  is 
its  detailed  bibliography  of  manuscript  sources  and  the  Appendices 
summing  up  the  statistical  results  of  these  investigations. 

J.  P.  Kenton. 


Professor  Frank  J.  Klingberg,  who  gave  us,  a  few  years  ago,  an 
edition  of  the  papers  of  Gideon  Johnston,  has  now  added  a  companion 
piece,  The  Carolina  Cbronick  of  Dr,  Frauds  Le  Jati,  ijo6-ijij  (University 
of  Gdifornia  publications  in  history,  vol.  53,  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles: 
University  of  Gdifornia  Press,  1956).    These  interesting  letters  from  a 
missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  to  his 
superiors  at  home  throw  light  on  some  of  the  difficulties  which  all  such 
missionaries  must  have  experienced.    The  planters  were  poor,  especially 
in  ready  money;  they  might  undertake  to  build  churches  and  parsonages, 
but  they  performed  these  promises  very  slowly  if  at  all.     (Nevertheless, 
if  the  photograph  of  Dr.  Le  Jau's  church,  built  during  his  incumbency, 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  colonial  church  architecture,  one  must  admit  that 
the  parishioners  did  the  thing  handsomely,  when  they  could  at  last  bring 
themselves  to  do  it  at  all.)    They  were  reluctant  to  subscribe  for  the 
support  of  their  ministers,  or  even  to  come  to  church  at  all  unless  they 
could  be  guaranteed  against  a  frequent  recurrence  of  ofiertories.     Many 
of  them  discouraged  the  instruction,  baptism,  or  legal  marriage  of  their 
slaves;  moreover,  Le  Jau  (who  was  an  extremely  sensible  man,  as  well  as 
a  brave  one,  and  far  from  anxious  to  admit  Negroes  to  the  Church  before 
he  was  assured  that  they  understood  what  they  were  doing)  sometimes 
found  that  even  he  had  been  deceived :  his  Negro  converts  lapsed  from 
monogamy,  or  even  got  extraordinary  and  dangerous  apocalyptic  ideas 
into  their  heads  from  injudicious  reading  of  the  Bible.     His  relations 
with  the  Indians  were  poisoned  by  the  misbehaviour  of  white  traders 
who  not  only  cheated  them  of  their  goods  but  too  often  tried  to  make 
slaves  of  them:   how,  in  such  circumstances,  could  he  hope  to  entice 
them  to  Christianity?    In  addition  to  these  perennial  problems  which 
have  beset  Christian  missionaries  at  most  times  and  places,  Le  Jau  had 
to  engage  in  controversy  with  Presbyterians  and  Baptists,  who  contended 
against  the  rather  ine£fective  endeavours  of  the  Anglicans  to  monopolize 
the  privileges  of  an  established  Church.     But  he  had  a  stout  heart  and 
more  than  the  usual  share  of  Christian  charity.     His  letters  raise  the 
reader's  respect  for  Anglican  missionaries  as  a  class,  and  furnish  some 
corrective  to  the  prevalent  and  partly  well-founded  view  that  they  did 
the  Church  in  the  colonies  little  credit  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Richard  Pares. 


In  his  L^  commerce  de  Salonique  au  xviii*  sikle  (Paris :  Presses  Univer- 
sitaires  de  France,  1956)  M.  Nicolas  Svoronos  provides  a  great  quantity  of 
raw  or  semi-finished  material  rather  than  a  definitive  study  of  the  subject. 
The  book  is  a  printed  thesis  and  has  not  escaped  the  faults  conventionally 
associated  with  such  productions.     It  is  somewhat  too  long  and  contains 
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a  good  many  superfluous  footnotes.  Moreover  its  division  by  topics, 
with  chapters  on  the  administrative  and  fiscal  background  to  die  city's 
trade,  the  different  nationsd  groups  engaged  in  it,  imports  and  exports, 
trade  fluctuations  smd  so  on,  does  not  add  to  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  read,  and  makes  it  somewhat  repetitive.  These  faults,  some  of  which 
may  be  pardy  explained  by  the  difficuldes  and  delays  which  have  accom- 
panied die  printing  of  the  book  (p.  369),  must  be  offset  against  consider- 
able virtues.  The  extreme  paucity  of  Greek  and  Turkish  material  has 
led  M.  Svoronos  to  base  his  work  almost  entirely  on  the  reports  of  the 
French  consuls  to  be  found  in  the  Archives  Nadonales  and  (for  the  period 
after  1793)  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  These,  however,  he  has  used  with  great 
thoroughness,  and  he  has  been  able  to  supplement  them  with  the  extracts 
from  Venetian  consular  reports  published  in  a  Greek  translation  by  C 
Mertzios  at  Salonika  in  1947.  Research  in  other  archives,  above  all  at 
Vienna,  would  certainly  add  something  to  what  he  has  to  say,  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  it  would  alter  very  much  the  main  lines  of  the  picture  he 
draws.  This  picture  (which  is  given  greater  definidon  by  a  profusion  of 
graphs  smd  statisdcal  tables)  is  in  essentisds  that  of  a  slow  growth  of  the 
dtfs  trade  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  which  reached  its  climax  in  the 
1 770s  and  was  followed  by  a  period  of  decline  after  about  1780.  Through- 
out the  century  French  merchants  played  a  leading  r61e  in  the  commercial 
life  of  Salonika,  and  for  long  periods  the  volume  of  the  trade  they  carried 
on  was  greater  than  that  of  all  their  compedtors  combined.  To  many 
readers  the  most  interesting  chapter  will  be  the  last,  in  which  M.  Svoronos 
attempts  to  relate  the  growth  of  a  Greek  bourgeoisie,  as  a  result  of  the 
developments  he  has  been  describing,  to  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  of 
1 821.  Here  he  throws  out  some  interesting  ideas,  though  not  everyone 
will  agree  with  his  contendon  (p.  356)  that  the  Greek  merchants  of  the 
late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  *  cr6^ent  Tunit^  ^conomique 
des  Balkans '.  M.  S.  Anderson. 


The  most  striking  piece  in  Tie  Archives  Year  Book  for  South  African 
History^  1953,  vol.  i  (Cape  Town:  Government  Printer),  is  a  study  of 
*  Beuder's  Expedidon  into  the  Eastern  Cape,  1752  ',  by  Vernon  S.  Forbes, 
Senior  Lecturer  in  Geography  at  Rhodes  University,  Grahamstown.  As 
the  writer  observes,  the  journal  of  the  expedidon  was  published  by 
G.  M.  Theal  in  1896  and  again  in  a  more  carefully  edited  form  by  E.  C. 
Godee  Molsbergen  in  1922.  His  object  was  therefore  to  construct  *  a 
good  modem  route-map  ',  and  this  he  has  done  not  only  by  an  examina- 
don  of  the  relevant  records  but  also  by  field-work,  travelling  both  by 
car  and  on  foot,  and  thus  obtaining  '  in  the  sunshine  and  solitude  of  the 
veld  ...  a  picture  of  two  centuries  ago  when  over  that  selfsame  ground 
jolted  the  wheels  of  the  east-bound  caravan.'  In  '  Die  Rol  van  Joao 
Albasini  in  die  Geskiedenis  van  die  Transvaal '  J.  B.  de  Vaal  traces  the 
career  of  a  remarkable  Portuguese  adventurer,  whose  life  as  trader,  hunter, 
pioneer-setder  and  Government  official  was  full  of  colour  and  incident. 
Although  he  gathered  about  him  a  band  of  devoted  nadve  followers,  he 
was  also,  as  superintendent  of  nadve  tribes  in  the  Zoutpansberg,  the  relent- 
less hammer  of  those  who  resisted  European  authority.    Nor  is  he  entirely 
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deated  of  notoriety  as  a  slave-trader,  for  the  writer  dismisses  too  lightly 
the  contemporary  allegations  against  him.  Albasini  was  undoubtedly 
a  picturesque  figure,  with  the  courage  and  callousness  of  one  who  lives 
in  dangerous  times,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  de  Vaal  hsul  not  the 
talent  to  produce  a  vivid  and  readable  biography.  *  Die  Verhouding 
Tussen  Kerk  en  Staat  in  die  Republiek  van  die  Oranje-Vrystaat,  1854- 
1902 '  is  an  account  of  the  important  position  of  the  churches  in  the 
republic  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  Although  the  relations  between  the 
secular  authority  and  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  were  especially  close 
and  cordial,  other  sects  were  accorded  not  only  complete  toleration  but 
even  a  moderate  measure  of  financial  support.  Undoubtedly  the  liberal 
spirit  of  the  Volksraad  was  most  clearly  shown  when  it  extended  similar 
aid  to  the  Roman  Githolic  Church  in  the  face  of  strenuous  protests  from 
the  public.  Ethel  Drus. 


History  of  the  SunJerlatid  Jewish  Commtm/y^  t7JJ-^9JU  by  Arnold  Levy 
(London:  Macdonald,  1956),  is  a  work  oi piitas  by  a  former  son  of  the 
community.  The  presence,  early  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  of  a  small  Jewish  colony  in  this  remote  north-east  port  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  ease  and  cheapness  of  passage  on  colliers  returning  firom 
the  Low  Countries  and  Hamburg.  These  early  settiers,  i.g,  the  Ssunuek, 
were  Dutch  or  German  in  origin  and  mosdy  jewellers  and  silversmiths 
by  trade:  by  die  turn  of  the  century  they  had  their  own  synagogue,  m 
^  house  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  '  Honest  John '  Lilbume,  and 
their  own  burial  ground.  Before  die  middle  of  last  century,  David 
Jonassohn,  formerly  a  merchant  of  Sunderland,  was  a  colliery  proprietor 
at  Usworth,  Co.  Durham.  Conversely,  Isidor  Isaacs  was  appointed 
solioitor  to  the  Durham  Miners'  Association  in  1894.  The  first  settiers 
were  soon  followed  by  a  '  Polish  *  influx,  the  victims  of  persecution  in 
Bohemia  and  eastern  Europe.  The  pogroms  in  Lithuania  in  the  eighteen- 
eighties  drove  over  many  more,  particularly  from  stricken  Krottingen 
near  Memel.  These  poor  *  eastern '  Jews  had  a  very  different  background 
and  outiook  from  that  of  their  more  comfortable  brethren — ^many  of 
them  set  up  as  credit  drapers  and  pawnbrokers.  Moreover,  it  is  clear 
from  the  certificates  of  birth  (Appendix  ii)  that  by  that  time  tiie  older 
community  was  declining  rather  than  expanding  in  numbers.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  two  communities  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  on  many 
matters  touching  religion.  It  seems  that  the  '  Krottingers  '  were  more 
fervent  and  fundamental  in  their  religious  beliefs  (certainly  the  autiior's 
S3rmpathies  lie  that  way):  they  came  to  have  their  own  synagogue  in  a 
poor  quarter  of  the  town,  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century 
they  continued  to  attract  tiieir  rabbis  and  *  shochets  '  direct  from  Russia. 
Much  of  the  present  book  is  a  chronicle  of  their  achievements,  but  also 
the  story  of  tiie  sorry  religious  bickerings  between  tiie  two  conununities, 
each  struggling  to  maintain  and  to  secure  official  recognition  for  its  own 
minister  and  teachers — and  that  in  a  total  community  barely  a  thousand 
strong.  *  One  of  the  curiosities  of  this  community ',  the  author  com- 
ments, *  is  that  in  almost  half  a  century  the  Jewish  population  has  re- 
mained numerically  static'  (p.  228).    The  frequent  occasions  in  the 
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present  century  on  which  a  Sunderland  rabbi  has  accepted  a  *cail' 
elsewhere  is  ako  writ  large.  The  biographical  notes  and  photographs 
in  the  concluding  chapters  show  that  there  have  been  some  giants  among 
them.  I  smpect  that  the  book  was  originally  intended  primarily  for 
Jewish  readers  and  that  the  untimely  death  of  die  audior  while  it  was  in 
the  press  gave  it  a  larger  purpose.  The  proof-reading  has  suffered  in 
places  and  non-Jewish  readers  would  have  welcomed  a  tabulated  glossary 
o£  technical  religious  terms.  Edward  Hughes. 


The  British  conquest  of  India  was  a  lengthy  process.  It  was  not 
until  1818,  after  the  final  defeat  of  the  Marattus,  that  the  British  became 
the  paramount  Power;  smd  not  until  1849,  after  the  annexation  of  the 
Punjab,  that  their  political  and  geographical  frontiers  became  roughly 
coterminous.  Because  of  his  failure  to  recognize  this,  Mr.  S.  B. 
Chaudhuri's  Cml  Disturbances  dstring  the  British  EmU  in  India,  iy6j-iSjy 
(Calcutta:  World  Press  Ltd.,  1955),  although  in  some  respects  a  useftil 
summary,  is  an  unbalanced  account  of  this  period.  To  regard  all  these 
disturbances  as  part  of  a  connected  national  resistance  is  sm  unwarrant- 
able conclusion.  No  reference  is  made  to  the  suppression  of  the  Pindari 
robber  hordes  or  to  the  communal  disturbances  among  the  dvil  popula- 
tion. What  Mr.  Chaudhuri  ignores  are  the  difficulties  with  which  early 
British  administrators  had  to  contend,  the  heritage  of  anarchy  resulting 
from  the  decline  of  the  Mughal  empire  and  the  accompanying  Maratha 
depredations.  The  disturbances  he  records  were  not  so  much  a  protest 
against  foreign  rule  as  a  reluctance  to  accept  any  rule.  The  book  is 
based  on  parliamentary  papers,  district  gazetteers,  and  old-fashioned 
secondary  sources  such  as  the  works  of  Mill,  Thornton,  Trotter  and 
others.  His  failure  to  keep  abreast  of  the  results  of  modern  research 
has  led  him  into  many  errors.  On  page  20  Warren  Hastings  is  blamed 
for  the  Treaty  of  Faizabad  with  Asaf-ud-daulah  of  Oudh  in  1775.  This 
was  not  the  work  of  Hastings  but  of  the  hostile  majority  on  his  council. 
The  case  against  the  raja  of  Kasijura  did  not  take  place  in  1799  as  stated 
on  page  17.  In  his  account  of  hill  tribes  (pp.  51-2)  he  states  that  the 
'  fundamental  feature  of  the  social  system  of  the  hill  communities  was 
the  entire  dependence  of  these  tribes  upon  their  chiefs  \  This  is  true  of 
the  Baluch  tribes,  but  not  of  the  Pathan  tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Gomal 
pass.  The  reasons  given  on  page  125  for  the  restoration  of  the  assign- 
ment of  the  Camadc  to  the  nawab  are  incorrect.  Finally,  the  author's 
attempt  to  justify  the  massacre  of  Patna  (1763),  a  far  more  cold-blooded 
atrocity  than  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  is  unpardonable. 

C.  C.  Davies. 

The  second  edition  of  The  People  and  the  Constitution,  by  Cecil  S.  Emden 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1956)  appears  after  twenty-three  years  and 
new  materisd  has  been  inserted,  though  the  length  is  almost  exacdy  the 
same.  This  result  has  been  achieved  by  deleting  material  of  almost  equal 
length.  Most  of  the  deleted  passages  are  short  and  consist  of  quotations 
which  could  be  sacrificed.  There  are,  however,  longer  omissions  at 
pages  149, 1 50, 1 59  and  164  in  the  chapter  on '  The  Qioice  ct  Ministries  ', 
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while  the  fifith  Appendix  and  the  chart  of  parliaments  and  ministries  have 
been  removed.  For  the  rest,  the  text  of  the  first  edition  remains  un- 
altered save  for  the  addition  of  passages  dealing  with  events  since  1951. 
These  additionsd  passages  cite  recent  examples  and  discuss  recent  ten- 
dendesy  without  references  except  in  three  or  four  instances.  There 
are,  for  instance,  no  references  to  the  interesting  work  on  parties  and 
elections  published  since  1945,  though  it  might  possibly  have  induced 
the  author  to  qualify  some  of  the  emphasis  which  he  gives  to  election 
issues.  The  comments  in  the  additional  paragraphs  are,  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  book,  fair  and  judicious.  It  is  not  easy  to  judge  whether  a  proper 
balance  has  b<jcn  maintained:  to  the  younger  student  the  material  from 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  may  appear  excessive,  while  to 
the  historian  or  the  constitutional  lawyer  looking  for  precedents  smd 
quotations  the  new  material  will  be  of  little  interest.  Some  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  older  material  would,  however,  have  been  welcome.  In  the 
second  edition,  as  in  the  first,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  new  approach 
necessitated  by  Sir  Lewis  Namier's  Tie  Structure  of  Politics  at  tb$  Accession 
of  George  III^  though,  as  before,  there  are  references  to  his  England  in  the 
Age  of  the  American  Revolution,  Also  references  to  The  History  of  The 
Times  and  other  recent  publications  on  the  press  would  have  improved 
the  material  on  the  formation  of  public  opinion.  Ivor  Jennings. 


Mr.  M.  H.  Ellis's  new  biography,  John  Macartbur  (Angus  and  Robert- 
son, 19^5),  if  not  quite  so  satisfying  as  his  Macquarie^  is  nevertheless  a 
good  book,  and  calls  for  the  revision  of  many  accepted  judgments, 
especially  on  the  Grose  interregnum  and  the  governorships  of  Hunter  and 
King.  The  interregnum  after  Phillip's  departure  he  sees  as  a  period  of 
material  progress  under  the  impulsion  of  Macarthur  as  inspector  of 
public  works.  Hunter's  character,  '  honest  old  salt '  though  he  was, 
deteriorated  towards  the  end  of  his  administration.  King  had  passed 
his  best  when  he  became  governor.  '  The  debonair  and  methodical 
naval  lieutenant  of  1788  .  .  .  was  no  more  .  .  .  Still  interested  in  and 
knowledgeable  about  the  land,  still  sedulous  in  paper  work.  King  was  a 
tired,  failing  officer,  whose  blood  pressure  was  beginning  to  make  itself 
felt,  one  apt  to  turn  to  the  bottle  for  inspiration  and  comfort '  (p.  164). 
The  New  South  Wales  Corps,  too,  by  1 803  was  no  longer  the  Corps  of 
1790:  the  new  officers,  greedy,  insolent,  insubordinate,  were  *  a  far  worse 
breed  than  the  old  '.  It  was  indeed  time  that  the  stereotype  of  the  rumr 
trading  New  South  Wales  Corps  officer  should  be  subjected  to  the  critical 
examination  it  receives  in  this  book.  The  extent  to  which  Macarthur 
indulged  in  the  rum  traffic  is  not  quite  clear,  but  at  least  it  was  not  his 
main  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  he  docs  not  quite  deserve  his  reputa- 
tion as  the  first  to  see  the  importance  of  the  wool  trade  and  the  merino 
sheep.  It  was  only  the  purchase  of  Foveaux's  flock  in  October  or 
November  1801  that  made  him  the  leading  sheep-owner  of  New  South 
Wales.  His  sojourn  in  England  from  1802  to  1805  was,  however,  crucial; 
and  Mr.  Ellis  here  makes  a  point  of  interest  to  economic  historians.  It 
was,  he  says,  the  prospects  of  expansion  in  New  South  Wales  that  really 
brought  the  Industrial  Revolution  to  the  woollen  industry:    hitherto. 
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with  the  limited  supplies  of  wool,  it  had  been  widely  feared  that  modem 
machinery  would  throw  thousands  of  workers  out  of  employment.  The 
central  point  of  Macarthur's  career  is  of  course  the  conspiracy  against 
Bligh;  but  here  Mr.  Ellis  tends  to  reduce  Macarthur's  r61e.  The 
transition  from  seething  discontent  to  open  revolution  was  not  his 
responsibility  but  Johnston's:  '  Macarthur  came  out  of  jail  to  the 
banacks  to  find  the  insurrection  in  being '  (p.  347).  This  is  of  course  in 
sharp  conflict  with  the  interpretation  of  Dr.  Evatt  in  his  Rjtm  KibelUon. 
Perluips  it  is  too  £&vourable  to  Macarthur,  but  Mr.  Ellis's  criticisms  leave 
little  doubt  that  Dr.  Evatt  is  too  favourable  to  Bligh.  Macarthur's 
career  after  1808  is  an  anti-dimax  in  spite  of  the  triumph  of  his  ideas  in 
Bigge's  report.  Mr.  Ellis's  explanation  is  convincing:  '  the  truth  was 
that  ever  since  he  had  landed  in  England  in  1809  he  had  been  an  in- 
creasingly changing,  sick  man,  whose  stamina,  mental  and  physical,  was 
being  graduaUy  rotted  in  him  by  disease  and  pain'.  He  brings  out  the 
importance  of  his  sons  James  and  William,  whose  claims  as  pioneers  of 
the  Australian  woollen  industry  in  some  ways  rank  higher  than  those  of 
John  Macarthur  himself.  The  scholarly  apparatus  of  the  book  leaves 
Uttle  to  be  desired;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Ellis  does  not  curb  his 
tendency  to  let  the  heroic  style  pass  into  the  mock-heroic  and  even  the 
facetious.  Macarthur  may  be  called  '  the  Perturbator '  once  or  twice  but 
hardly  as  a  regular  thing,  and  to  call  him  *  the  Antipodean  Messiah  of  the 
fleece  '  strikes  a  note  which  will  jar  on  many  readers. 

W.  P.  MORRELL. 


In  *  Qnderwys  Onder  die  Algemene  Skoolkommissie ',  published  in 
The  Arcbms  Year  Book  for  South  African  History^  1953,  vol.  ii  (Gipe  Town 
Govcnunent  Printer),  W.  S.  van  der  Westhuizen  deals  with  education 
at  the  Gipe  between  1804  and  1839.  Though  this  is  a  pedestrian  piece, 
clogged  with  petty  detail,  one  occasionally  comes  across  matter  of  more 
general  interest.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  policy  of  anglicizing  the  colony, 
usuaUy  attributed  to  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  was  in  fuct  initiated  by  his 
predecessors,  although  they  moved  cautiously.  The  writer  also  shows 
that  there  was  no  segregation  in  the  public  schools  at  this  time,  for  the 
authorities  refused  to  sanction  exclusion  on  the  ground  of  colour  and 
there  was  seldom  any  strong  protest  from  European  parents.  '  The 
History  of  Early  Verulam,  18  50-1 860  '  is  a  plain,  straightforward  account 
by  Margaret  Park  of  the  Wesleyan  settlement,  twenty  miles  from  Durban, 
which  was  founded  by  William  Josiah  Irons,  a  native  of  St.  Albans  and 
organizer  of  the  Natal  Christian  Colonization  Society.  B.  Spoelstra  has 
an  interesting  subject  in  the  accession  to  power  in  1907  of  the  Botha 
Government  ('  Die  Bewindsaanvaarding  van  die  Botha-regering  oor 
Transvaal  as  Selfregerende  Britse  Kolonie  in  1907  ').  It  is,  however,  an 
unsatisfactory  piece,  meagre  in  content  and  poor  in  style. 

Ethel  Drus. 

The  posthumous  work  of  Eberhard  Borsche  (f  1952),  Adolf  EJlissen 
iSij-xSyi  (Hildesheim:  August  Lax,  1955),  revised  by  his  wife  in  con- 
sultation with  Professor  F.  Dolger,  draws  on  unpublished  manuscript 
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material  and  personal  knowledge  in  presenting  a  careful  picture  o£  this 
nineteenth-century  scholar  and  politician.  Brought  up  in  Lower  Saxony, 
employed  for  die  most  part  in  Gdttingen,  Ellissen  was  all  his  life  torn 
between  poUtics  and  scholarship.  He  was  an  inde&tigable  worker  for 
the  unity  of  Germany,  and,  as  a  philhellene,  urged  the  strong  support  of 
the  young  Greek  kingdom;  at  the  same  time  he  was  irresistibly  drawn 
towards  literary  and  linguistic  problems.  Passionately  interested  in  a 
comparative  study  of  literature,  he  planned  a  *  polyglot '  of  transladons 
from  European  poetry,  while  his  firm  friendship  with  France  produced  a 
number  of  transitions  from  the  French  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
particularly  Voltaire.  But  his  main  work  was  in  the  field  of  medieval 
and  modem  Greek  literature.  His  greatest  achievement  was  probably 
his  Anakcta  (5  vols.,  1855-62),  which  sought  to  make  known  to  a  wider 
public  Greek  medieval  writers,  particularly  in  the  vernacular.  Plis  texts, 
translations  and  commentaries  ranged  over  an  extensive  field  from 
the  Cbnstus  patiens  to  Gemistos  Plethon.  But,  as  Krumbacher  long  ago 
remarked,  his  books  must  be  used  with  caution,  for  his  enthusiasm  often 
outran  his  scholarship.  Indeed  he  freely  admitted  that  he  was  sometimes 
bafiSed  by  the  difficulties  of  the  medieval  Greek  language.  Whatever 
his  shortcomings,  his  pioneer  work  roused  the  interest  of  his  contem- 
poraries and  opened  many  doors  for  his  successors  in  the  field  of  Byzan- 
tine literary  and  philological  studies.  Those  concerned  with  the  history 
of  German  scholarship  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  die  intellectual  and 
political  climate  of  the  period,  will  profitably  glean  from  Borsche's  sober 
array  of  facts.  Joan  M.  Husset. 


The  hundred  volumes  of  the  great  Italian  National  Edition  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Maz^dni  provided  the  basic  source  for  Mr.  E.  E.  Y.  Hales's  book 
on  Maa^mi  and  the  Secret  Societies  (London :  Eyre  and  Spottiswood,  1956). 
Mr.  Hales  takes  the  story  to  1837,  the  thirty-second  year  of  Mazzini's 
life.  In  that  year  the  democratic  leader  was  driven  from  Switzerland  to 
London,  where  his  long  period  of  exile  moved  into  its  second  phase. 
He  had  by  then  worked  out  his  own  nebulous  but  high-minded  political 
philosophy,  a  philosophy  which  was  to  resist  any  modification  as  the 
result  of  the  impact  of  the  ideas  of  English  Radicalism,  Marx  or  Bakunin. 
Mr.  Hales  has  written  a  deeply  sincere  book,  which  is  as  syn^thetic  to 
the  thought  and  life  of  Mazzini  as  a  liberal-minded  but  orthodox  Catholic 
historian  can  be.  As  the  first  work  to  use  the  completed  nationsd 
edition  of  Mazzini's  writings  the  book  has  a  wealth  of  new  material. 
Only  chapter  i  repeats  anecdotes  already  familiar  to  the  Mazzinian  scholar 
and  contained  in  the  early  Italian  lives  of  Jessie  White  Mario  and  Donaver 
or  in  the  biographies  in  English  by  Bolton  King  and  G.  O.  Griffith. 
But  after  this  initial  chapter  there  is  little  that  is  not  new.  Chapter  ii 
on  the  '  Carbonari '  and  chapters  iii-vi  on  the  Giovine  Italia  contain  a 
great  deal  of  fresh  and  entertaining  information.  Chapter  viii  includes 
a  striking  comparison  between  Christ  and  Mazzini's  conception  of  him- 
self as  martyr  for  humanity  and  expiator  of  die  sins  of  the  world.  The 
comparison  would  doubdess  have  shocked  Mazzini,  but  it  illustrates 
convincingly  the  egocentridty  of  his  personality.    The  last  chapter  of 
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die  book  is  devoted  to  an  intexpretadon  of  Ma2zini'$  theology,  an  inter- 
pretadon  of  great  interest.  The  author  clearly  feels  more  in  common 
with  Mazaini's  religious  thought  than  with  that  of  so  many  other  nine- 
teenth-century Liberak.  But  the  chapter  is  not  without  parenthetical 
remarks  which  provoke  a  non-Catholic  into  indignant  retorts.  Those 
asides  which  imply  a  defence  of  papal  policy  during  the  Kisorffmnito — a 
defence  already  undertaken  by  Mr.  Hales  at  length  with  his  Pio  Nona — 
are  not  likely  to  convert  many  readers.  Another  life  of  Mazzini  in  English 
was  badly  needed.  Bolton  King's  biography,  like  so  much  English 
historiography  of  the  BJsofff'menfOy  was  written  in  the  firm  convicdon 
diat  the  Itsdian  monsuchy  was  an  inevitable  and  definidve  creation,  and 
dut  the  republicans  had  been  mistaken  dreamers.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Griffith's  biography  was  unbalanced  in  its  enthusiasm  for  Mazzini's 
ideak.  The  present  work  fulfils  the  need  for  reasoned  and  up-to-date 
biographical  writing  on  Mazzini  in  English,  a  need  to  some  extent 
satisfied  in  Italy  by  the  works  of  Dr.  Emilia  Morelli  and  Professor 
Codignola.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Hales  will  one  day  write  a  further 
volume,  continuing  die  life  from  1837.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  the 
diarming  sketches  by  G.  Mantegazza,  reproduced  from  the  delightful 
1886  edition  of  Jessie  White  Mario's  Vita  di  Giuseppe  Maa^^im, 

H.  Hearder. 


There  is  a  piquant  contrast  between  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Record  Society,  A  Journal  of  a  Voyage  from  Rockjf  Mountain 
Portaffin  Peace  BJper  to  tie  Sources  of  Finl4^s  Branch  and  North  West  Ward 
in  Summer  1S24  (ed.  E.  £.  Rich,  assisted  by  A.  M.  Johnson)  (The  Society, 
1955)  and  its  first,  Simpswts  Athabasca  Journal.  *  The  villain  Black ',  as 
Simpson  was  wont  to  call  him  before  the  union  with  the  North  West 
company,  is  die  hero  of  the  volume  now  under  review.  The  reasons  for 
the  ei^)edition,  according  to  Mr.  R.  M.  Patterson's  Introduction,  were 
diree — to  impress  the  home  Government  with  the  Company's  zeal  in 
exploring  new  territories;  to  forestall  penetration  by  Russia,  whose 
boundaries  in  these  regions  were  then  under  discussion;  and  to  *  extend 
the  Trade  to  Coimtries  hitherto  unexplored  '.  The  results  were  not  great. 
At  Lake  Thutade,  on  his  way  back.  Black  summed  them  as  follows  (p. 
185):  '  After  surmounting  the  obstacles  to  get  here,  and  penetrated  into 
the  Country  upwards  of  200  miles  in  a  straight  Line  North  westward,  we 
have  only  found  a  barren  waste  scanty  of  subsistance  and  consequendy 
few  natives  to  work  die  few  Beaver  scattered  over  the  Country.'  But  the 
perilous  canoe  journey  up  an  uncharted  river,  followed  by  two  crossings 
of  the  Arctic-Pacific  divide  into  the  valley  of  the  Stikine  (which  Black 
calls  Schadzu6)  and  out  of  it  into  the  basin  of  the  Liard  (where  he  turned 
back,  being  uncertain  of  its  identity)  called  for  all  Black's  courage  and 
resource.  He  had  sm  amateurish  interest  in  geology  and  a  feeling  for 
natural  beauty  which  occasionally  produces  a  vivid  phmse.  Unfortunately 
his  involved  style,  in  which  sentences  over  half  a  page  in  length  are 
common,  msdces  his  geographical  descriptions  hard  to  follow  and  helps 
to  explain  why  the  Company  apparendy  found  it  wearisome  at  the  time. 
Mr.  Patterson  has  himself  travelled  over  this  litde-known  tract  of  country. 
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and  his  well-balanced  and  informative  Introduction  gready  enhances  the 
value  of  the  work.  The  editorial  work  of  Professor  Rich  and  the 
G>mpany's  archivist.  Miss  Johnson,  maintains  its  usual  high  standard. 

W.  P.  MORRELL. 


John  Wilson  Croker  was  so  moved  by  the  idea  of  Westminster  Abbey 
in  die  eighteen-twenties  that  he  proclaimed  it  as,  virtually,  part  of  the 
constitution  in  Church  and  State.  No  one  ever  said  anything  like  that 
about  St.  Paul's.  In  the  early  nineteenth  century  the  cathedral  was  litde 
more  than  a  monument  to  its  architect,  a  source  of  *  snug  things  '  to  the 
Church,  an  unclean  cavernous  resort  of  saunterers  and  sightseers,  a  kind 
of  ecclesiastical  coliseum  for  church  society  and  charity  meetings;  it 
was  impressive  as  it  overhung  the  Gty's  roofs  and  steeples,  and  romantic 
within  when  the  fog  fought  with  the  first  stark  gas-jets,  but  spiritually 
its  importance  was  negligible.  Dr.  G.  L.  Prestige's  book,  St,  PauTs  in 
its  Ghry^  i8)i-i^ii  (London:  S.P.CK.,  1955)  tells  the  story  of  its 
laborious  and  costly  conversion  to  a  position  of  national  and  even 
omnidenominadonal  significance  by  the  end  of  the  century.  Following 
that  analogy  of  soul  and  body  which  was  so  often  used  to  illustrate  the 
proper  connection  of  Church  and  State,  it  treats  with  equal  seriousness 
die  personaUties  of  the  cathedral  and  the  material  changes  they  made. 
The  pages  on  the  '  body '  (which  preponderate)  are  the  more  satisfactory, 
and  show  pleasandy  how  die  economic  and  constitutional  history  of  such 
an  institution  can  be  written  with  the  emphasis  it  deserves  yet  without 
losing  the  sense  of  its  subordination  to  higher  things.  Even  the  many 
pages  on  financial  reform  retain  the  freshness  of  their  real  importance. 
Every  aspect  of  the  cathedral's  life  is  dealt  with,  from  organ-blowing 
and  decorations  to  receiving  Queen  Victoria  and  suppressing  Kensitite 
rowdies.  Perhaps  the  most  singular  branch  of  the  reforms  was  the 
painful  reduction  of  the  inferior  officers  of  the  cathedral — ^the  minor 
canons,  vicars-choral,  and  vergers — ^from  the  pride  of  their  inherited 
freeholds  to  a  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 
On  the  personalities  of  the  cathedral  the  book  is  less  satisfactory.  Their 
activities  are  well  described  but  the  attention  given  to  their  characters  and 
die  way  they  determined  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  is  unsystematic 
and  unbalanced,  principally  because  the  author's  evidendy  ready-made 
opinions  put  a  fresh  approach  to  their  lives  and  views  of  contemporary 
problems  out  of  the  question.  Blomfield,  for  example,  comes  in  merely 
as  a  foil  to  '  Sydney  ';  Church  and  Liddon  are  lovingly  presented,  but  of 
Tait  he  can  hardly  bear  to  speak.  The  integration  of  soul  and  body  does 
not  quite  come  oflF,  partiy  because  of  its  inherent  difficulties  but  partiy 
also  because  the  pages  on  the  former  are  (as  far  as  can  be)  '  history ', 
whereas  those  on  the  latter  are  more  of  a  personal  view. 

G.  F.  A.  Best, 

The  Ricards  of  the  Borough  of  Nottingham,  of  which  eight  volumes 
brought  the  story  down  to  the  end  of  die  old  corporation  in  1835, 
represent  the  longest  and  most  comprehensive  set  of  published  records 
for  any  provincial  English  town.    The  Nottingham  corporation  might 
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well  have  rested  at  that  historical  poiat,  but  they  have  chosen  to  publish 
yet  another  volume  (Nottingham:  Thomas  Forman  and  Sons,  1956) 
covering  the  period  1836  to  1900.  This  shows  us,  step  by  step,  year  by 
year,  how  the  infimt  reformed  corporation  created  the  con^licated 
madunery  of  local  government  and  a  great  city  out  of  a  shambles  of 
ad  hoc  authorities  in  a  small  provincial  town.  The  problems  and  pro- 
cedure of  this  formative  period  call  for  a  different  form  o£  presentation 
from  the  earlier  volumes.  This  takes  the  form  of  sm  annual  summary, 
in  dironological  order,  of  the  main  developments  in  local  government, 
with  the  more  important  reports  of  committees  given  more  or  less  in 
fiilL  A  short  Introduction  gives  the  reader  the  key  to  the  necessarily 
coiiq>lex  detail  of  the  volume,  supplemented  by  a  good  index  and  a  map 
of  the  borough  as  it  was  in  1861.  The  volume  is  most  rewarding  for 
the  student  of  local  government  and  public  utilities,  as  well  as  for  older 
citizens  of  Nottingham  for  whom  it  will  recall,  in  its  last  150  pages,  a 
vanished  life.  Among  the  somewhat  arid  committee  business  at  times 
we  capture  the  ethos  of  a  Victorian  provincial  town:  the  1884  report  of 
the  Watch  Committee  lamenting  '  cases  of  furious  driving  in  the  streets  ', 
and  the  Health  G>mmittee  in  1880  recommending  the  erection  of  two 
*  Chilets  de  necessity '  by  the  Chftlet  Company  Limited,  and  much  other 
inner  social  history.  This  volume  will  be  quite  invaluable  to  students 
of  Victorian  England  simply  because  it  is  a  matter-of-fact  catalogue  of 
dsdly  life  in  a  large  industrial  town  compiled  without  any  propagandist 
motive  ot  parti  pris,  W.  G.  Hoskins. 


Although  questions  were  occasionally  asked  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  die  eighteenth  century,  the  asking  and  answering  of  par- 
liamentary questions  did  not  become  an  accepted  and  regular  part  of 
parliament's  dsdly  routine  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  first  written  notice  of  a  question  appeared  on  the  notice  paper  in 
1835;  the  practice  of  grouping  such  questions  began  in  1849;  in  the 
1850's  a  definite  part  of  parliament's  time  began  to  be  allotted  to  the 
business  of  answering  questions.  In  the  half-century  to  1907  140  rulings 
from  the  Chair  defined  the  permissible  scope  of  parliamentary  questions, 
and  this  process  of  definition  was  accompanied  by  a  very  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  questions  asked:  129  in  1847,  ^>54^  ^  1880,  5,106  in  1900. 
What  can  be  expected  from  a  '  history '  of  parliamentary  questions  ? 
One  expects,  certainly,  an  examination  of  changes  in  procedure,  which 
were  as  much  a  stimulus  as  a  response  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
questions  asked.  But,  beyond  this,  one  looks — as  one  would  with  any 
other  form  of  procedure — for  some  consideration  of  how,  or  whether, 
the  procedural  development  is  related  in  any  significant  way  to  general 
parliamentary  or  constitutional  history.  C^e  asks,  in  particular,  how 
this  form  of  enquiry  by  individual  members  of  parliament  into  the  day 
to  day  working  of  the  administration  is  related,  not  only  to  the  growth 
of  ministerial  responsibility  but  also  to  the  growth  of  party  organization, 
to  other  opportunities  for  initiative  open  to  private  members,  and  to 
odier  methods  of  scrutinizing  the  executive.  In  QmsHons  in  Ae  Hottse :  fie 
History  of  a  Unique  British  Institution  (London:  Bodley  Head,  2956)  Mr. 
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Patrick  Howarth  does  not  provide  the  analysis  he  promises  in  his  preface. 
His  method,  indeed,  is  not  analytical.  A  chronological  narrative  is 
perhaps  not  capable  of  reflecting  more  than  the  growth  in  the  number 
of  parliamentary  questions,  but  even  this  reflection  is  queered  by  the  fact 
that  six  out  of  die  book's  eight  chapters  deal  with  the  period  before  1848. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  book  consists  in  description  of  episodes  about 
which  questions  have  been  asked  in  parliament — ^this  explains  why  it  has 
been  possible  to  allow  so  much  space  to  the  period  before  parliamentary 
questions  were  a  recogni2ed  form  of  procedure,  but  it  does  not  justify 
the  allowance.  These  episodes  have  their  own  interest,  but  it  often  seems 
irrelevant  to  the  theme  of  the  book,  and  Mr.  Howarth  does  not  consider 
whether  it  is  possible  to  generalize  about  the  subjects  which,  at  different 
periods,  have  provoked  parliamentary  questions.  The  inadequacy  of 
Mr.  Howarth's  treatment  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  his  book  has 
no  conclusion,  and  ends  in  1881,  with  Speaker  Brand's  ruling  that 
parliamentary  questions  need  not  be  read.  This  ruling  is  surely  a  comma 
rather  than  a  full-stop,  even  in  the  development  of  procedure,  and  hardly 
deserves  to  be  called  *  the  last  stage  in  the  passage  towards  the  modem 
form  of  the  parliamentary  question '.  BBmr  Kemp. 


T/fi  Birmmg/bam  and  Derby  Jtmction  Kaihayj  by  C.  R.  Clinker  (Dugdale 
Society,  Occasional  Papers,  No.  11,  1956),  gives  a  clear  account  of  one 
of  the  three  constituent  companies  of  the  great  Midland  Railway,  which 
was  formed  by  amalgamation  in  1844.  It  is  firmly  based  on  the  minutes 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  their  traffic  committee,  as  well  as  on  con- 
temporary newspapers  like  the  Railway  Times.  Mr.  Clinker  has  something 
usefiil  to  tell  us  concerning  a  number  of  important  issues  in  early  railway 
practice,  such  as  the  running  of  excursion  trains  (p.  19)  and  Sunday 
travelling  (p.  22),  and  he  gives  valuable  details  of  wages  and  the  costs  of 
equipment  (pp.  12,  24,  25).  He  has  the  antiquary's  eye  for  relics  of  the 
railway  that  are  still  to  be  seen:  the  more  important  of  them  are  illus- 
trated. The  chief  interest  of  his  story  centres  on  the  famous  war  of 
fare-cutting  waged  between  the  Birmingham  and  Derby  and  the  Midland 
Counties  Railways  in  1840-44.  This  raised  major  questions  in  the  law 
governing  railways  and  the  economics  of  competition  between  them; 
and  though  Mr.  Clinker  is  scrupulously  fair  in  judging  the  parties,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  he  has  told  the  whole  story  here  or  explained  its  full 
implications.  His  map,  though  pleasantly  lettered,  would  have  been 
clearer  if  it  had  been  better  planned;  and  it  is  odd  that  Stechford,  which 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  company,  is  omitted  from  it. 

Jack  Simmons. 

The  dissertation  by  A.  E.  du  Toit  entitled  *  The  Cape  Frontier:  A 
Study  of  Native  Policy  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Years  1847  to  1866 ' 
{Archives  YearBook  for  South  African  History y  1954,  vol.  i)  traverses  ground 
which  is  by  no  means  unfamiliar  to  South  African  historians,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  a  competent  and  detailed  account  of  a  period  when  *  relations 
between  black  and  white  changed  from  open  hostility  to  that  of  mutual 
inter-dependence '.    The  writer  shows  some  interest  in  the  system  of 
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native  administration  established  in  British  Kaffiutia,  observing  that  it 
was  *  the  first  experiment  in  South  Africa  of  control  in  a  purely  native 
area ',  but  his  treatment  of  this  subject  is  rather  thin.       Ethel  Drus. 

The  existence  from  the  late  eighteenth  century  until  1918  of  a  large 
Polish  minority  within  the  borders  of  the  Prussian  state  has  made  its 
political  activities  a  subject  of  interest  not  only  to  Polish  scholars  but  also 
to  historians  of  nineteenth-century  Germany.  It  was  the  Poles  inhabiting 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Poznan  created  by  the  Vienna  settlement  of  1815, 
who  provided  the  leadership  of  the  Polish  cause;  though  the  national 
consciousness  of  the  Polish-speaking  inhabitants  of  Upper  Silesia  as  well 
as  of  West  and  even  East  Prussia  was  growing  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  the  Prussian  National  Assembly  of  1848,  the  thirty-two 
Polish  deputies  were  divided  among  the  German  parties  of  left  and  centre 
and  they  did  not  attempt  to  form  a  separate  political  group.  This  only 
came  after  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly  at  the  end  of  the 
year  and  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament  in  February  1849.  The  first 
volume  o(  the  hitherto  unpublished  minutes  of  the  private  meetings  of 
the  Polish  Circle,  issued  by  the  Poznan  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Learning 
under  the  tide  Protokolj  Posieds^en  Kola  PoUkieff  w  Bertime  (Poznan: 
Panstwowe  Wydawnictwo  Naukowe,  195 6),  covers  three  separate  parlia- 
ments: spring  1849,  1849-50  and  1850-51.  The  present  volume  has 
been  admirably  edited  by  Dr.  Zdzislaw  Grot  who  contributes  a  lengthy  ' 
Introduction,  and  it  maintains  the  high  standard  of  scholarship  set  by 
other  recent  publications  of  Polish  source  materials.  The  Polish  Circle 
during  the  period  was  dominated  by  its  conservative.  Catholic,  land- 
owning members;  middle-class  Liberals  were  in  a  minority  and  its  most 
radical  member,  Jakub  Krotowski,  was  to  resign  his  seat  after  a  short 
while,  convinced  of  his  inability  to  achieve  anything  of  value;  while  the 
handftil  of  peasant  members  were  both  inarticulate  and  inefiectual.  For 
the  most  part  the  Qrcle  confined  itself  to  defending  the  use  of  the  Polish 
language  in  the  administration,  the  law  courts  and  the  schools,  and  to 
safeguarding  the  existence  of  the  Grand  Duchy  as  a  semi-autonomous 
unit  against  attempts  to  incorporate  it  into  the  German  Union.  In  the 
latter  instance  the  Qrcle  based  its  case  on  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  as  well  as 
on  royal  declarations,  Krotowski  alone  standing  for  a  more  independent 
position.  The  Polish  group  lacked  any  outstanding  parliamentarians. 
Conservative  politically  and  cautious  in  the  extreme,  its  leaders  were 
anxious  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Prussian  Government. 
On  at  least  two  occasions  they  were  to  exercise  a  direct  influence  on  the 
course  of  German  history — ^in  each  case  in  fiivour  of  the  Government. 
By  their  decision  in  January  1850  to  abstain  from  voting  they  contributed 
decisively  to  the  indusion  in  the  new  constitution  of  a  House  of  Lords, 
which,  as  a  bulwark  of  the  Junker  class,  was  opposed  by  the  parliamentary 
left.  Again  a  year  later,  by  a  similar  policy  of  abstention,  they  brought 
about  the  defeat  of  the  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  Government  of 
Manteuffel  after  the  Olomouc  agreement.  As  these  minutes  bring  out 
dearly,  the  Qrde  achieved  little  success  either  in  its  efforts  on  behalf  of 
its  fellow-countrymen  or  through  its  impact  on  German  politics  at  large. 

Peter  Brock. 
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Volume  ii  of  the  minutes  of  the  Volksraad  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
(Noftde  van  die  Volksraad  van  die  Oranje-Vrystaat^  Deel  ii  (1856-7);  edited 
by  W.  B.  van  der  Vyver  and  J.  H.  Brejrtenbach,  Gtpe  Town,  Gtpe  Times 
Ltd.y  1955)  is  of  the  same  high  standard  as  its  predecessor  in  this  series. 
Since  the  republic  was  still  in  its  infancy  it  was  inevitable  that  questions 
of  constitutional  amendment  and  the  improvement  of  the  administration 
should  engage  much  of  the  time  of  the  Volksraad.  There  were,  however, 
serious  external  dangers  threatening  the  repubUc.  Ahready  the  border 
farmers  were  complaining  of  cattle-thefts  by  the  Basuto,  abandoning  their 
homes  and  clamouring  for  reprisals.  But  the  more  immediate  threat 
came  from  the  north,  when  early  in  1857  President  Pretorius  of  the 
Transvaal  claimed  the  lands  between  the  Orange  and  the  Vaal  rivers  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  the  southern  state  under  his  authority.  Though  he  was 
aided  by  some  malcontents,  it  is  clear  from  the  scathing  rejoinder  of  the 
Volksraad  that  the  majority  of  the  burghers  desired  the  Free  State  to 
continue  as  an  independent  republic.  There  was  even  less  support  for 
the  '  English  party '  which  sought  the  restoration  of  British  authority. 
Yet  in  1858  the  Free  State,  after  a  Basuto  reverse,  turned  to  both  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Cape  for  help,  ready  to  contemplate  union  with  either. 
One  awaits  with  interest,  therrfore,  the  next  volume  which  should  make 
it  possible  to  gauge  the  strength  of  these  movements.       Ethel  Drus. 

Volume  V  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Volksraad  of  the  South  African 
Republic  {Nohde  van  die  Volksraad  van  die  Stdd-Afrikaanse  RepsAUeJky 
Deel  V,  J 86 j^ J 866 :  edited  by  J.  H.  Breytenbach  and  D.  C.  Joubert, 
Cape  Town,  Cape  Times  Ltd.,  1955)  affords  a  first-hand  impression  of  a 
gloomy  period  in  the  history  of  the  republic.  The  Goverrmient  had  to 
contend  with  factional  strife,  the  Zulu  menace  on  the  south-eastern 
frontier,  disturbances  in  the  lawless  Zoutpansberg  to  the  north  as  well 
as  Basuto  raids  across  the  southern  border.  Not  the  least  of  its  problems 
was  its  chronic  poverty,  and  the  president  was  clearly  a  very  tired  and 
harassed  man  when  he  addressed  the  Volksraad  on  19  February  1866 
(pp.  452-4).  Yet  throughout  this  troubled  time  the  Volksraad  main- 
tained its  dignified  position  and  the  citizens  a  strong  sense  of  their 
democratic  rights.  The  memorials  to  the  Volksraad  furnish  abundant 
proof  of  the  intimate  connection  between  the  legislators  and  the  public, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  to  note  that  in  June  1865  the  president  informed 
the  Volksraad  that  the  laws  passed  in  the  last  session  had  not  been 
brought  into  operation  because  of  objections  from  '  het  volk ',  and 
earnestly  advised  their  amendment.  In  short,  this  carefully  edited 
volume  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  valuable  series  which  was  started 
in  1949.  Ethel  Drus. 

The  origins  of  the  American  social  conscience  have  been  studied  so 
often  that  another  book  on  the  subject  might  seem  superfluous.  Yet 
Mr.  Sidney  Fine  shows  in  his  new  book  (Laisse:(^  Faire  and  the  General-^ 
WelfareState:  A  Study  of  Conflict  in  American  Thought  ^  1 86 j-i^  0 1  Qjondon: 
Cumberlege,  for  University  of  Michigan  Press,  1956)  that  the  topic  is 
not  exhausted.     By  confining  himself  to  doctrinal  discussion,  Mr.  Fine 
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both  gains  and  loses.  He  loses  because  the  practical  outcome  of  the 
debates  has  to  be  ignored  or  only  briefly  alluded  to.  He  cannot,  there- 
fore, deal  with  the  problem  recently  raised  by  Professor  Hofstadter,  that 
of  the  content  of  agrarian  radicalism.  Legal  quarrels  and  decisions  like 
Munn  V,  Illinois  are  not  ignored  but  take  place  in  a  kind  of  theoretical 
vacuum.  So  do  the  controversies  that  raged  over  '  sound  money '. 
And  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  theoretical  discussion  was  not  a 
strong  point  of  the  debaters,  those  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Fine,  those  more  or 
less  ignored.  If  there  was  one  intellectual  leader  in  the  period  covered 
by  this  book,  it  was  Herbert  Spencer.  He,  more  than  Adam  Smith  or 
Bastiat,  was  the  prophet.  (He  was  much  admired  by  Justice  Holmes,  a 
point  ignored  by  Mr.  Fine.)  The  lawyer,  taking  refuge  behind  the  four- 
teenth amendment,  did  erect  Social  Statics  into  a  system  of  government. 
All  this  is  admirably  done,  if  not  in  any  very  original  way.  The  critical 
reaction  is  described  in  more  novel  terms.  We  have  that  comic  and 
self-righteous  figure,  Edward  Atkinson,  with  his  belief  in  reformed 
cooking  as  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  poverty ;  '  socialists  of  the 
chair '  like  Lester  Ward  and  Eley;  Christian  critics  of  the  individualist 
order  like  Gladden.  Mr.  Fine  keeps  his  head  among  these  winds  of 
doctrine.  What  is  striking  (and  justified)  is  his  ability  to  ignore  Marxist 
criticism.  The  first  English  edition  of  Capital  was  published  in  America ; 
Aveling  saw  the  red  dawn  in  that  awakening  land.  But  Marxism 
remained  a  foreign  and  indigestible  body,  even  when  its  vendors  adver- 
tised it  in  English,  not  German,  Russian  or  Yiddish.  More  might  have 
been  made  of  the  influence  of  the  British  examples  of  Fabianism,  of  the 
promise  of '  bread  and  water  socialism ',  of  the  prestige  of  such '  advanced ' 
municipal  bodies  as  the  corporation  of  Glasgow,  or  the  educational  move- 
ments that  led  to  Ruskin  College.  Many  of  the  leaders  Mr.  Fine  has 
disinterred  are  forgotten  even  by  the  faithful  of  the  American  Socialist 
Party,  but  they  changed  the  climate  of  opinion  all  the  same. 

D.  W.  Brogan. 

Besides  the  20,000  or  so  supporters,  or  supposed  supporters  of  the 
Commune  of  1871,  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  fighting  or  in  reprisals  and 
summary  executions,  some  4,643  were  subsequently  deported  to  New 
Caledonia  and  about  the  same  number,  who  had  fled,  condemned  in 
absentia  to  deportation  or  death,  which  was  equivalent  to  permanent 
enforced  exile.  The  stormy  agitation  for  an  amnesty  which  began 
almost  at  once  but  only  achieved  final  success  in  1880,  is  described  by 
Miss  Jean  T.  Joughin  in  The  Paris  Commune  in  French  Politics^  1871-1880: 
the  History  of  the  Amnesty  of  1880  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Press,  1955,  2  vols.).  The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
years  1878-80  when  the  agitation,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  first  group 
of  French  Marxists,  became  a  major  element  in  French  politics.  Taking 
up  the  theme  of  right-wing  propaganda,  they  identified  the  Commune 
with  Marxism  and  so  at  once  endowed  themselves  with  an  heroic  legend 
and  martyrs.  The  actual  amnesty  was  forced  through  by  Gambetta  in 
the  interests  of  republican  unity.  Miss  Joughin  builds  up  her  story  by 
constant  citation,  mostly  from  parliamentary  debates  and  the  left-wing 
press,  into  a  thorough  and  minutely  detailed  narrative.      A.  Cobban. 
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Portuguese  history  knows  two  D.  Pedro  Vs :  the  European  soveieign 
and  Elelo  Mielo  Miankanga,  African  *  king  of  Congo  \  who  called  him- 
self after  the  king  of  Portugal  because  the  Portuguese  had  helped  him  to 
gain  his  throne.  Arqtdvas  de  Ang>la^  second  series,  xi,  nos.  43-44  (Luanda: 
Imprensa  Nadonal,  1954)  has  some  slight  relevance  for  the  first  because 
it  celebrates  the  centenary  of  the  Angola  orphanage  which  bears  his  name. 
But  because  it  touches  on  events  in  the  scramble  for  AEdca  with  which 
the  African  D.  Pedro  V  was  concerned,  Arqmpos  de  Angila^  nos.  45-46 
(Jbid,  1954)  has  much  greater  interest  for  European  historians.  It  conn 
memorates  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Ant6nio  Barroso  in  a  selection 
of  documents  from  the  archives  of  the  Government  and  Archdiocese  of 
Angola  for  1880-9  ^^^^  Barroso  became  the  Superior  of  the  Catholic 
Congo  Mission  and  a  missionario  politico  with  an  eye  on  parts  of  Portugal's 
ancient  Congo  sphere  which  were  threatened  by  Belgian,  British  and 
German  manoeuvres.  Documents  lxv,  lxv  a-b  and  Lxxn  concern  the 
African  D.  Pedro's  protests  against  H.  M.  Stanley's  activities  amongst 
chiefs  of  his  area;  lxxviii  records  some  of  the  *  king's  '  reactions  to  the 
1885  Berlin  Conference.  Further  Portuguese  protests  appear  in  lxxiv, 
a  complaint  over  payment  of  carriers  in  a  German  expedition — copy  to 
Prince  Bismarck.  Barroso's  attention  to  Portuguese  interests,  whidi  is 
well  summed  up  in  lxxxix,  appears  throughout.  If  such  aspects  of  the 
career  of  this  Portuguese  Lavigerie  will  make  their  main  appeal  to  diplo- 
matic historians,  other  missionary  documents  are  valuable  for  historians 
with  an  interest  in  '  culture  contact '.  xu  a-b,  for  example,  illustrates 
the  African's  interest  in  baptism  as  a  sodal  rather  than  a  spiritual  advance- 
ment, when  the  African  D.  Pedro  asks  if  it  can  be  administered  to  those 
without  doctrinal  knowledge.  Elsewhere  {f.g.  ucxxi,  lxxxix)  concern  is 
shown  with  the  opulentos  missionarios  protestantes^  British  and  American, 
some  of  whom  preceded  Barroso,  and  it  is  claimed  that  their  propaganda 
was  more  political  than  religious — a  complaint  of  colonial  Governments 
against  less  orthodox  missions  from  the  Indian  days  of  William  Carey  to 
the  recent  Pacific  *  cargo  cults  '.  If  such  documents  had  been  edited 
with  an  eye  on  non-Portuguese  sources,  a  reference  would  perhaps  have 
been  made  to  the  other  side  of  the  question:  Barroso's  position  which 
led  him '  sometimes  into  actions  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  excuse  ' ; 
and  the  African  D.  Pedro's  conflict  of  loyalties  between  the  Portuguese, 
his  secular  overlords,  who  gave  him  his  throne  and  the  British  Bapdsts 
with  their  vernacular  teaching  and  greater  liberality  (W.  Holman  Bendey, 
Pioneering  on  the  CongOy  i  (London,  1900),  373-81,  etc.).  The  volume 
concludes  with  four  of  Barroso's  published  articles,  the  last  of  which, 
O  CongOy  Seu  PassadOy  Presente  E  Futuro  (1889)  is  a  tribute  to  the  best  in 
Portuguese  colonization  which  might  well  be  referred  to  certain  British 
Central  Africans  who  for  so  long  have  equated  all  that  is  bad  with 
*  Portuguese '.  George  Shepperson. 


In  a  thesis  entided  '  Onderwys  en  Onderwysbeleid  in  die  Suid- 
Afirikaanse  Republiek  onder  Dr.  S.  J.  du  Toit  en  Dr.  N.  Mansvelt, 
1881-1900  '  published  in  The  Archives  Year  Book  for  South  African  History^ 
1952,  vol.  i  (Cape  Town:  Government  Printer),  Dr.  J.  Ploegcr  describes 
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the  educational  poliqr  of  the  Transvaal  Government  in  the  crucial  period 
between  the  successful  revolt  against  colonial  status  and  the  outbreak  of 
the  Anglo-Boer  war.  His  study  reveals  clearly  the  strength  of  republican 
sentiment  and  the  deep  fear  of  outside  influences  which  mighfe  undermine 
the  state.  Hence,  though  the  main  attack  was  on  the  English  language 
and  connection,  there  was  also  a  growing  opposition  to  the  employment 
of  '  Hollander '  officials.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  sections 
of  this  thesis  is  that  dealing  with  the  protests  of  certain  Afrikaners 
against  the  neglect  of  English  in  state  schools.  It  appears  that  the 
demand  for  in^roved  fiidlities  continued  even  after  the  Jameson  Raid 
had  gready  stimulated  local  patriotism.  There  is  undoubtedly  some 
good  matoial  in  this  book,  which  illuminates  republican  sentiment,  but 
diere  has  been  a  £Edlure  to  convey  the  broader  political  issues  and  the 
descripdon  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  as  English  prime  minister  (p.  175) 
does  not  remove  doubts  about  the  writer's  mastery  of  the  general  history 
of  the  period.  Ttus  work  suflers  also  from  an  excess  of  petty  detail 
which  obscures  the  main  themes.  Ethel  Drus. 


In  1900  R.  M.  Easley  founded  the  National  Civic  Federation  to  bring 
workers  and  employers  together  to  consider  all  the  issues  which  were 
contributing  to  social  tension.  The  N.C.F.  was  much  more  important 
than  its  mere  numbers  or  achievements  would  suggest,  because  it  became 
a  symbol.  For  Gompers,  Mitchell  and  the  conservative  leadership  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  it  represented  recognition  of  the  unions'  right  to  exist 
and  to  bargain — a  great  achievement.  To  Debs  and  all  the  Left  it  was 
the  final  proof  that  these  men  accepted  the  capitalist  system  as  inherendy 
sound  and  full  of  promise  and  agreed  to  work  with  rather  than  against 
the  employers.  So  &r  it  seems  clear  that  both  claims  were  correct,  but 
the  Left  raised  further  questions  which  should  also  occur  to  any  historian 
of  the  Federation.  Why  did  the  employers  enter  and  finance  such  an 
organization?  Was  there  a  tacit  agreement  that  if  the  unions  of  the 
skilled  minority  were  allowed  to  exist,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  would  make  no 
attempt  to  organize  the  rank  and  file?  Why  did  the  N.C.F.  concentrate 
on  industrial  arbitration  between  1900  and  1906  when  union  membership 
was  booming,  when  the  ratio  of  successful  strikes  rose  from  i  to  i  to 
7  to  I, and  stop  directiy  union  membership  and  vigour  declined?  How 
could  the  labour  members  claim  that  the  employers'  attitudes  were  being 
dianged  when  these  men  in  many  cases  reverted  to  anti-union  policies 
after  1906?  The  material  for  an  analysis  of  the  N.C.F.  exists  in  pro- 
fusion. The  entire  files  of  the  Federation  are  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library  and  the  voluminous  correspondence  of  Easley  with  Gompers 
and  Mitchell  is  available  in  the  archives  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America.  Miss  Marguerite  Green  has  made  a 
thorough  use  of  tiiese  sources  in  The  National  Civic  Federation  and  the 
Ammfon  Labor  Movement,  ipoo-ip2j  (Washington:  Catholic  University 
of  America  Press,  1956),  but  the  result  has  been  a  somewhat  lengthy  and 
blurred  narrative.  Instead  of  a  rigorous  examination  of  these  problems 
\trith  figures  of  uni6n  membership,  of  strikes,  of  their  cost  to  employers, 
of  the  number  of  N.CF.  owners  operating  trade  agreements,  later 
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breaking  them  and  so  on.  Miss  Gteen  identifies  hetself  too  closely  with 
Easle/s  point  of  view  and  drifts  &om  one  topic  to  the  next  going  no 
deeper  in  her  answers  than  quotations  from  letters  by  Gompers  or 
Easley.  The  other  aspect  of  the  Federation  which  is  not  fully  examined 
is  its  relations  to  the  reform  movements  of  the  period.  Its  history  is  a 
perfect  illustration  of  the  general  development  outlined  by  Professor 
Hofstadter.  Essentially  the  N.C.F.  was  part  of  the  middle-class  response 
to  the  crisis  of  the  1890s,  and  for  this  reason  concentrated  for  its  first 
years  on  the  labour  :  capital  clash — ^to  be  solved  on  optimistic  *  America- 
can-do-it  '  lines.  As  this  faded  the  same  men  became  caught  up  in  the 
middle-class  criticism  of  overpowerftd  wealth — ^to  be  solved  on  New 
Nationalist  lines.  And  when,  after  191 6,  they  felt  these  needs  (psycho- 
logical as  much  as  economic)  had  been  met,  there  was  nothing  left  but 
*  America-can-do-it '  nationalism  and  the  Federation  became  a  propa- 
ganda agency  first  against  anti-war  elements  and  then  against  Reds  in  the 
J  920s,  declining  into  insignificance  as  the  men  of  the  1890s  retired  and 
died.  John  P.  Mackintosh. 


Mr.  Byrum  E.  darter's  book.  Tie  Offia  of  Prime  Mmstir  (London: 
Faber  and  Faber,  1956),  was  written  in  the  United  States  with  the  help 
of  a  grant  from  the  Graduate  School  of  Indiana  University.  There  are 
some  Americanisms,  though  the  statement  that  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
*  devoured  all  of  the  London  press  before  going  to  bed '  would  have 
looked  a  little  odd  in  any  version  of  the  English  language.  The  initial 
chapter  on  the  historical  development  of  the  office  of  prime  minister  is 
the  kind  of  thing  that  Ph.D.  candidates  write  in  order  to  show  their 
examiners  that  they  have  read  the  '  background  literature '.  The  rest 
of  the  book  is  a  competent  survey  of  the  office  during  the  present  century, 
based  mainly  on  political  memoirs  and  blue  books.  Not  much  of  it  is 
new,  though  there  is  a  useftd  chapter  dealing  with  the  prime  minister's 
public  relations,  and  there  is  interest  in  looking  at  the  British  constitution 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prime  minister.  Internal  evidence  suggests 
that  the  book  was  completed  about  1955,  but  the  preface  is  dated  1955 
and  there  is  an  Appendix  referring  to  the  appointment  of  Sir  Anthony 
Eden.  Another  Appendix  gives  the  ministerial  posts  held  by  his  twelve 
immediate  predecessors  before  their  appointment  to  the  office  of  prime 
minister,  thus  enabling  a  contrast  with  the  president  of  the  United  States 
to  be  drawn.  There  is  no  bibliography,  but  an  ample  apparatus  of 
footnotes.  The  index  is  in  several  respects  unsatisfactory:  e.g,  under 
'  prime  minister '  sixteen  entries  are  inserted  under  '  and '  (for  instance, 
'  and  foreign  a£Esdrs  ').  Ivor  Jennings. 


The  third  in  the  useful  series  of  papers  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Institute  of  Commonwealth  Studies  is  Mr.  J.  D.  B.  Miller's  KUbard 
Jebb  and  the  Problem  of  Empire  (London:  The  Athlone  Press,  1956). 
Imperial  issues  have  rarely  attracted  general  attention  in  British  politics, 
and  it  was  both  the  fortune  and  misfortune  of  Richard  Jebb  that  he  should 
rise  rapidly  to  prominence  in  a  period  when  the  future  of  the  en^Mre, 
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brought  into  question  by  the  Boer  war,  tariff  reform  and  foreign  rivalry, 
was  a  matter  d  public  concern.  Studies  in  Colonial  Nationalism^  published 
in  1905  when  Jebb  was  only  thirty-one,  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
imperial  publicists,  and  together  with  The  Imperial  Conference  which  ap- 
peared six  years  later,  assured  him  of  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of 
the  growth  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  this,  unfortimately,  was  far  less 
than  Jebb  desired.  The  Round  Table  group,  whom  Jebb  initially 
welcomed  as  allies  but  soon  differed  with  on  the  question  of  a  unified 
defence  organization,  rapidly  assumed  the  lead  in  imperial  thinking. 
Although  Jebb  continued  to  urge  his  views  in  the  years  between  the 
world  wars  his  influence  rapidly  waned,  and  his  death,  in  1953,  occurred 
Icmg  after  the  departure  of  his  public  reputation.  The  man  who  had 
done  much  to  encourage  discussion  of  imperial  problems  became  in  his 
later  years  *  a  member  of  the  Bench  and  the  County  Council,  and  served 
on  the  local  Board  of  Guardians  and  on  bodies  connected  with  water 
supply  and  electricity '.  Disgrundement  and  frustration,  which  set  in 
as  early  as  1910,  when  he  was  heavily  defeated  as  the  tariff  reform  can- 
didate for  East  Marylebone,  made  him  attribute  his  failure  to  *  influence ' 
and  to  flirt  with  Fascism  and  Social  Credit  as  methods  of  ridding  British 
politics  from  the  monsters  of  *  Finance  *  and  *  Bolshevism  *.  Mr.  Miller 
has  naturally  emphasized  the  earlier  phase  of  Jebb's  activities.  He  has 
received  access  to  Jebb's  papers,  but  these  do  not  appear  to  have  provided 
much  important  material.  He  is  careful,  however,  not  to  attribute  more 
importance  to  his  subject  than  was  the  case;  although  by  no  means  of 
opinion  that  Jebb  was  always  wrong  in  his  differences  with  Curtis,  he  is 
clear  and  concise  in  his  discussion  of  the  limitations  of  his  standpoint. 
Jebb's  main  importance  was  to  draw  attention,  at  precisely  the  necessary 
moment,  to  the  rise  of  colonial  nationalism  and  make  imaginative 
suggestions  for  its  unification  within  a  commonwealth  structure.  But 
this  colonial  nationalism  was  bounded  by  the  *  white  dominions  '.  He 
did  not  envisage  the  rise  of  Indian  or  African  nationalism.  Nor  did  he 
welcome  the  establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations.  His  writings 
between  the  wars  indicate  the  rapidity  with  which,  for  good  or  ill,  he 
lost  contact  with  the  direction  of  events.  It  is,  Mr.  Miller  considers,  the 
prophetic  element  in  Jebb  that  is  of  most  interest,  and  it  is  true  that  many 
of  his  proposals  have  been  adopted,  though  excluding  the  factor  which 
he  considered  essential  to  an  imperial  organization:  economic  unity. 
This  brief  study  would  be  a  welcome  preface  to  a  broader  survey  of 
imperial  ideas  in  the  years  preceding  191 4,  and  Mr.  Miller  has  shown  that 
he  is  well  fitted  to  undertake  this.  Peter  Marshall. 


Mrs.  Jane  Degras,  who  has  already  edited  three  volumes  of  documents 
on  Soviet  foreign  policy,  has  now  embarked  on  the  useful  task  of  making 
the  extant  records  of  the  development  of  the  Comintern  available  to 
English  students.  Volume  i  of  The  Communist  International  j^j^j^4)^ 
Documents  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  for  the  Royal  Institute 
of  International  Affiairs,  1956),  deals  only  with  the  first  three  years  (1919- 
22);  the  material  is  abundant  although,  as  usual  with  Soviet  documenta- 
tion, personal  correspondence,  whether  derived  from  official  sources  or 
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memoirs,  is  hard  to  come  by.  The  period,  which  coveted  the  years  of 
Lenin's  active  interest,  was  one  in  which  discussion  was  reasonably  free; 
the  various  stages  in  the  violent  fluctuations  of  the  International's  plans 
and  aspirations  correspond  broadly  with  the  four  annual  congresses  held 
during  these  years,  and  the  documents  associated  with  each  of  these  form 
the  basis  of  Mrs.  Degras's  selection.  There  is  also  a  representative  group 
of  pronouncements  on  current  international  politics,  which  are  generally 
shrewd  and  well-informed;  and  a  further  and  smaller  group  of  Comintern 
pronouncements  which  are  *  usually  ill-informed  and  often  rq>etitive ' 
about  events  within  the  Labour  Movement.  Letters  to  and  resolutions 
on  the  national  Communist  parties  form  a  further  (very  small)  group,  and 
finally,  there  are  a  few  documents  (including  everything  of  inqx>rtanGe) 
on  the  internal  organization  of  the  International.  In  all  some  forty 
sources  have  been  drawn  on,  and  the  selection  is  judicious  and  repre- 
sentative; ample  introductory  notes  are  included,  giving  just  the  right 
amount  of  concise  and  informed  comment.  The  volume  is  an  excellent 
beginxiing  to  what  promises  to  be  the  standard  source  book  for  Western 
students  of  the  Comintern.  W.  N.  MEDLioorr. 


Carl  Beck$r:  On  History  and  tbi  Climah  of  Opinion  (Ithaca,  N.Y.: 
Cornell  University  Press;  London:  Cumberlege,  1956)  by  Mrs.  Chadotte 
W.  Smith  was  begun  as  a  dissertation  on  American  historiography  and 
was  not  intended  to  include  the  story  of  Becker's  life.  In  the  event 
Mrs.  Smith  has  done  better  than  she  promised.  A  doctoral  thesis  has 
been  turned  into  a  remarkably  sensitive  and  able  book,  brief,  ludd  and 
well  written;  and  biography  has  been  added  to  criticism.  Thus 
the  titie  hardly  does  justice  to  the  contents.  What  might  be  suspected  of 
being  another  immature  and  mechanical  summary  of  the  writings  of  a 
master  is  on  the  contrary  a  felicitous  portrait  of  an  engaging  and  dis- 
tinguished mind.  H.  Hjojr  Bellot. 


The  Yalta  conference  of  February  1945  has  become  a  focus  of  political 
discussion  among  American  publicists  who  see  it  as  the  great  turning- 
point  in  recent  United  States  foreign  policy — as  the  culmination  of  the 
war-time  alliance  and  the  beginning  of  the  main  post-war  trends.  Tbe 
Meaning  of  Yalta  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1956), 
edited  by  John  L.  Snell,  is  a  sober  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  history  of 
the  conference  and  its  international  antecedents  and  significance,  based 
on  papers  read  by  three  American  historians,  Professors  J.  L.  Snell, 
C.  F.  Debsell,  and  G.  A.  Lensen,  to  a  conference  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Association  in  1955.  Three  other  contributions  came  from  Mr.  Forrest 
C.  Pogue.  In  spite  of  this  multiple  authorship  the  papers  have  been 
satis&ctorily  combined  into  a  single  study,  whose  chief  claim  to  novelty 
lies  in  its  use  of  the  State  Department's  Yalta  papers  and  some  other 
material  that  has  been  recently  made  available  to  historians.  Perhaps 
the  writers  tend  to  see  their  problems  rather  too  exclusively  through 
American  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  draw  too  great  a  contrast  between 
British  and  Russian  preoccupation  with  their  own  security  on  the  one 
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hand,  and  Rooficvelt's  hopes  *  not  for  conquest  but  for  the  prise  of 
international  peace  which  had  eluded  Woodrow  Wilson '  on  the  other. 
The  book  ends  with  a  qualified  defence  of  Roosevelt's  decisions  against 
the  accusations  of  his  later  critics^  and  it  is  still  more  a  defence  of  his 
advisers  against  the  charge  of  having  misled  him  *  into  making  wrongful 
concessions  to  the  Russians '.  But  it  is  also  admitted  that  his  bargain 
with  Stalin  over  the  Far  East '  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  Wilsonian  idc^  * 
or  '  with  the  spirit  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Gdro  Declaration '. 
The  problem  of  Yalta,  which  remains  after  we  have  admitted  that  Stalin 
would  in  all  likelihood  have  got  what  he  wanted  in  any  circumstances^  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  Anglo-American  rather  than  in  American- 
Russian  relations:  in  the  strange  mood  of  his  last  months  Roosevelt 
diought  that  the  Russians  might  be  easier  to  handle  in  the  post-war  years 
than  the  British.  This  White  House  deviationism  may  have  meant  little 
more  than  that  he  was  growing  tired  of  Winston  Churchill  and  the 
fdendly  tensions  of  Anglo-American  collaboration;  its  full  impact  on 
die  international  situation  of  1945  has  not,  however,  been  fully  explored. 

W.  N.  MEDLicorr. 


In  the  first  volume  of  his  memoirs.  Year  of  Decisum  1^4;  (London: 
Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1955),  ex-President  Harry  S.  Truman  tells  his 
story  so  well  that  the  reader  soon  identifies  himself  with  an  adventure 
which  (in  most  cases)  he  could  not  possibly  share.  The  early  days  of  the 
presidency  are  described  minutely :  the  unexpected  summons  to  the  White 
House  on  12  April  1945,  the  announcement  of  Roosevelt's  death,  the  first 
hurried  plans,  die  oath,  and  then  the  complete  day-to-day  routine  of  the 
first  week;  after  this  the  perspective  lengthens,  and  almost  imperceptibly 
we  find  ourselves  borne  forward  with  the  president  on  the  full  tide  of 
world  a^rs.  The  most  graphic  chapters  are  those  dealing  with  the 
Potsdam  conference,  and  throughout  there  are  shrewd  judgments  and 
some  important  new  detail,  particularly  in  the  four  chapters  on  the  fall 
and  surrender  of  Japan.  Nevertheless,  this  is  essentially  a  self-portrait, 
and  it  is  no  criticism  of  Mr.  Truman  to  remind  ourselves  that  there  must 
be  severe  limits  to  frankness  in  political  autobiography  by  one  so  near 
to  the  events.  While  the  book  will  always  be  a  primary  source  for  the 
high  politics  of  the  era,  its  main  interest  is  in  Mr.  Truman's  abiding  sense 
of  struggle,  and  of  a  struggle  not  so  much  to  maintain  his  country's 
position  in  the  world  as  to  establish  his  own  position  at  home.  Indeed, 
the  reader  is  bound  in  all  charity  to  ask  himself  whether  this  is  anything 
more  than  an  ingenious  presentation  of  carefully  selected  material  to  prove 
that  an  inexperienced  man  trusted  his  own  judgment  and  yet  made  all 
the  right  decisions.  The  '  obvious  power  of  decision ',  which  impressed 
Mr.  Qiurchill  at  Potsdsun,  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  narrative.  But 
the  sudden  call  to  highest  office  presented  Mr.  Truman  with  more 
than  the  usual  dilemmas  of  democratic  leadership.  Like  many  former 
presidents,  he  lacked  detailed  knowledge  and  direct  experience  of  govern- 
ment; he  had  either  to  trust  his  own  hunches  or  surrender  to  the  disguised 
dictatorship  of  the  experts.  But  he  had  the  additional  problem  of 
emerging  £rom  bis  immediate  predecessor's  mi^ty  shadow,  and  he  had 
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oertainly  not  done  so  duiing  the  period  coveted  by  this  volume;  it  was 
commonly  said  in  Washington  in  1946  and  1947  that  the  party  machine 
intended  to  run  Roosevelt  for  a  fifth  term.  The  process  of  self-assertion 
accordingly  ta]^es  a  prominent  place  in  the  story,  and  many  triumphs  are 
recorded:  over  the  *  striped  pants  bo3rs '  of  the  State  Department,  who 
tried  to  explain  the  complexities  of  the  Palestine  problem  (p.  72),  over 
Byrnes  (*  more  and  more,  during  the  £dl  of  1945, 1  came  to  feel  that  in 
his  rdle  as  Secretary  of  State,  Byrnes  was  beginxiing  to  think  of  himself 
as  an  Assistant  President  in  full  charge  of  foreign  policy ',  p.  487),  over 
Ickes  (*  too  big  for  his  breeches  '),  and  even,  in  one  wonderful  passage, 
over  Molotov,  who  confessed  that  he  had  *  never  been  talked  to  like  that ' 
before.  The  last  episode  is  the  firing  of  Henry  Wallace  (p.  501).  *  Well, 
now  he's  out,  and  the  crackpots  are  having  conniption  fits.  I'm  glad 
they  are.  It  convinces  me  I'm  right.'  But  was  he  right?  More  often 
than  not,  perhaps:  but  in  this  exalted  field  of  memoir  writing  there  are 
peculiar  conventions  and  reticences  which  have  to  be  respected,  and 
questions  which  the  author  at  least  must  leave  unanswered.  We  know 
a  great  deal  about  the  tremendous  rivalries  and  departmental  empire- 
building  of  the  Roosevelt  era,  and  of  Roosevelt's  tolerance,  dominance, 
and  manipulation  of  these  rivalries :  did  Truman,  inheriting  this  inspired 
chaos,  mistake  it  for  contempt  towards  his  own  authority  ?  Was  Byrnes, 
for  example,  assuming  any  more  freedom  to  act  than  had  been  enjoyed 
by  Cordell  Hull,  or  even  by  Sumner  Welles  on  occasion  (as  at  the  Rio 
conference  in  1942)?  Does  Mr.  Truman,  as  he  looks  back  over  the 
eventful  years,  now  regret  any  of  the  early  swift  decisions  ?  In  the  eyes 
of  his  British  colleagues  he  seems  to  have  established  himself  very  speedily 
as  a  man  of  stout  heart  and  good  intentions  who,  nevertheless,  erred 
through  incomplete  understanding  of  foreign  issues,  and  a  fondness  for 
the  panacea  and  the  snap  decision — ^his  Palestine  proposals,  the  Lease- 
Lend  decisions,  some  of  his  proposals  at  Potsdam,  were  not  regarded  very 
happily  in  London.  The  ex-president  has  too  much  good  sense  to 
pronounce  the  verdict  of  history  on  himself;  his  testimony  is  an  honest 
contribution  to  the  final  judgment,  which  awaits  other  evidence. 

W.  N.  MBDUcorr. 


With  the  two  volumes  of  Documents  on  International  Affairs  for  195 1 
and  1952  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  for  the  Royal  Institute  of 
International  Affairs,  1954,  1955)  this  useful  series  reverts  to  its  normal 
pre-war  footing,  whereby  eadi  volume  of  documents  accompanies  an 
annual  volume  of  the  Chatham  House  Survey  of  International  Affairs.  The 
editor.  Miss  Denise  Folliot,  in  a  preface  to  the  first  volume,  remarks  that 
critics  of  the  selection  rarely  ask  *  why  was  this  document  included  ? ' 
but  rather  'why  was  that  document  omitted?'  The  principle  of  in- 
clusion is  easily  defined:  no  text  is  included  which  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Survey,  Omissions  are  due  pardy  to  reasons  of  economy — excessive 
length  must  be  taken  into  account  when  considering  the  size  and  price  of 
volumes — ^but  mainly  to  *  reasons  of  impossibility ',  which  apply  par- 
ticularly to  the  majority  of  countries  east  of  a  line  from  LiQbeck  to  Trieste. 
To  this  can  be  added  die  necessary  omission  of  documents  whidi  appear 
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too  Isite  to  be  printed:  a  considerable  class  in  some  cases,  and  one  which 
is  not  likely  to  diminish  as  long  as  Chatham  House  believes  in  the  earliest 
possible  publication  after  the  events  (this  clearly  constitutes  a  case  for 
some  delay).  The  result  of  diese  conditions  is  a  certain  lop-sidedness» 
although  die  limited  availability  of  documents  from  the  Communist  bloc 
still  leaves  a  sufficient  stream  of  material  from  the  Western  world  to  fill 
diese  massive  volumes.  Within  these  limits  the  selection  is  well  made 
and  a  wide  range  of  sources  has  been  tapped.  To  balance  the  compara- 
tively meagre  documentation  from  the  Russian  side  there  is  ample 
material  on  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  N.A.T.O.,  the  Western  Union, 
and  Germany.  If  this  results  in  a  certain  lack  of  dialectical  tension,  we 
are  amply  compensated  by  the  excellent  selection  of  material  on  the 
Persian  oil  dispute.  At  the  end  of  1952  Dr.  Musaddiq  is  still  biting  off 
his  own  nose  with  remarkable  agility,  while  Great  Britain  o£fers  him 
generous  compensation  for  self-restraint.  The  Korean  War  is  still  the 
major  international  crisis  in  these  two  years,  although  the  long-drawn-out 
discussions  of  a  cease  fire  and  armistice  now  point  to  an  eventual  settle- 
ment; in  Egypt,  the  Maghrib,  and  South-East  Asia  the  challenge  to  the 
Western  Powers  has  still  not  reached  a  climax  or  a  solution.  The  two 
volumes  are  a  worthy  addition  to  an  established  work  of  reference. 

W.  N.  Medlicott. 


At  first  sight  a  reader  might  incline  to  be  critical  of  the  editorship  of 
Essays  presenttd  to  Sir  Lewis  Namier,  edited  by  Richard  Pares  and  A.  J«  P. 
Taylor  (London:  Macmillan,  1956),  noting  in  it  certain  irregularities  and 
disparities  which  might  seem  to  suggest  a  lack  of  unity  and  a  vagueness 
of  purpose.  The  shortest  essay  occupies  10  pages:  there  is  one  running 
to  58,  another  to  48,  a  third  to  43.  But  the  disparity  goes  deeper  than 
this.  It  can  be  illustrated  by  the  contrast  between  die  short  essays  on 
*  A  Winc-Merchant*s  Letter-Book  *  by  Sir  James  Fergusson  of  Kilkerran 
and  on  '  Horace  Walpole,  Antiquary '  by  Mr.  Wilmarth  Lewis  and  such 
a  monumental  contribution  as  *  "  Russia  and  Europe  "  as  a  Theme  of 
Russian  History '  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Carr  or  Dr.  Bolsover's  review  of 
Russian  foreign  policy  from  1815  to  191 4.  Such  criticism  can  only  be 
short-lived.  Whether  by  accident  or  design,  the  editors  have  succeeded 
in  mirroring  Sir  Lewis's  work,  his  interests  and  his  technique.  That 
they  have  also  collected  a  number  of  essays  valuable  in  themselves  is  not 
the  most  relevant  point,  although  Mr.  Trevor-Roper  on  *  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  his  Parliaments '  in  effect  explains  why  the  system  of  government 
which  Sir  Lewis  depicted  in  his  earlier  books  was  essential  and  Miss 
Kemp  and  Professor  Hughes  provide  admirably  neat  and  useful  con- 
tributions to  constitutional  history.  The  relevant  point  is  that  which 
the  editors  make  in  their  preface,  that  Sir  Lewis  *  uses  the  microscope  at 
one  moment  and  the  telescope  at  the  next — both  with  equal  efect '. 
'  Namierization '  is  a  hideous  word  enshrining  a  repellent  idea.  What 
Sir  Lewis  has  taught  us  (and  how  much  we  needed  the  lesson  I)  was  to 
build  up  to  any  height  we  liked  so  long  as  we  made  sure  of  our  first, 
humdrum  foundations:  to  xemember  that  politics  rested  on  the  interests 
of  earth-bound  men,  squires  whose  membership  of  parliament  was 
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hiardly  more  than  a  consequence  of  tfaeir  social  position,  merchants  who 
wanted  some  preferential  treatment  for  the  benefit  of  dieir  businesses. 
We  learned  to  leave  no  stone  unturned,  without  being  inveigled  into  the 
belief  that  every  stone  would  be  worth  turning.  We  learned  that  there 
was  not  one  water-tight  compartment  labelled  apolitical  history*;  a 
second  labelled  '  social  history ';  a  third  *  national '  and  a  fourth  '  inter- 
national history '.  There  might,  especially  in  more  recent  days,  be 
currents  which  appeared  to  sweep  individual  interests  aside,  but  these 
currents,  on  analysis,  were  seen  to  receive  the  flow  of  individual  idio- 
syncrades,  courage  and  cowardice.  Sir  Lewis's  contribution  to  historical 
studies  has  not  been  an  initial  differentiation  between  what  is  inq>ortant 
and  what  is  not  important  or  a  juggling  with  supra-individual  entities 
but  an  unfaltering  curiosity  and  a  steady,  consistent  standard  of  judgment. 
It  is  hardly  for  a  reviewer  to  interrogate  editors,  to  enquire  how  £eu:  they 
sought  among  possible  subjects  the  great  or  the  small  or  left  the  choice 
open  between  analysis  and  narrative.  The  outcome,  in  this  book,  is 
much  more  satisfactory,  both  as  a  tribute  to  Sir  Lewis  and  a  contribution 
to  knowledge,  than  it  would  have  been  if  they  had  forced  their  contri- 
butors into  a  more  rigid  pattern.  W.  L.  Burn. 


After  each  of  the  pre-war  International  G>ngresses  of  Historical 
Sciences  the  papers  read  at  them  by  Polish  scholars  were  published  in 
French  in  special  volumes.  This  tradition  has  been  revived  this  year 
with  the  publication  of  La  Pologu  au  X^  ctmgris  inUmatumal  des  sdenas 
bistonqms  d  Rame  (Warsaw:  Academic  Polonaise  des  Sciences,  Institut 
d'Histoire,  1955).  The  scholarly  paper  of  A.  Vetulani  on  some  of  the 
problems  raised  by  Gratian's  Decretum  is  the  only  contribution  not 
specifically  coimected  with  Polish  history.  This  article  may  he^  to 
reconstruct  the  original  text  of  the  Dioretum  and  it  contains  a  useftd 
discussion  of  the  date  of  Gratian's  work  and  of  his  earliest  commentators. 
Vetulani  uses  a  twelfth-century  manuscript  of  Italian  provenance  (now 
at  Danzig)  which  contains  an  abridgement  of  the  DicnUm  possibly 
based  on  an  earlier  text  than  the  versions  available  in  the  other  known 
manuscripts.  The  articles  devoted  to  Polish  history  all  deal  widi 
important  problems,  and  together  they  provide  a  good  introduction  to 
the  historical  work  done  in  Poland  since  1945.  The  concluding  article 
by  B.  Lesnodorski  is  specifically  devoted  to  the  review  of  the  main 
activities  and  achievements  of  the  Polish  historians  during  the  last 
decade.  An  impressive  amount  of  work  has  been  done  or  is  in  progress. 
But  much  of  it,  like  most  of  the  studies  in  this  volume,  has  been  markedly 
influenced  by  current  political  preoccupations.  One  of  the  most  in^ 
portant  achievements  of  the  Polish  scholars  since  the  war  has  been  the 
vast  programme  of  excavations  designed  to  increase  our  knowledge  of 
the  origins  of  the  Polish  state.  A  Gieysztor,  who  is  in  charge  of  diis 
work,  provides  here  an  authoritative  survey  of  the  results  achieved  so 
bx.  Several  fortified  sites  going  back  to  the  eighth  century  or  even 
earlier  had  been  excavated  and  they^  are  proving  particularly  numerous  in' 
the  region  of  Great  Poland  (Wielkopolska),  the  core  of  the  later  state. 
Ssdmrhia  of  craftsmen  were  attached  to.some  of  these  forts  ftom  ma  early 
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date  and  the  wealdi  of  objects  found  on  some  of  the  more  inqx>rtant 
sites  reveals  a  richer  society  than  has  been  hitherto  suspected.  The 
discovery  of  a  ninth-century  casde  at  Gniezno»  the  first  Polish  capital, 
and  the  uncovering  of  the  tendi-century  city  of  Breslau  are  of  special 
importance.  An  interesting  article  of  K.  Manteu£Fel  on  the  activity  of 
the  Cistercians  in  East  Prussia  and  the  Baltic  countries  in  the  early 
diirteenth  century  may  modify  some  of  the  accepted  views  on  the  origins 
of  the  states  created  by  the  military  orders  in  those  regions.  These 
states  undermined  the  importance  of  the  earlier  Qsterdan  missions. 
The  causes  of  the  deterioration  in  the  posidon  of  the  Polish  peasantry 
after  the  fifteenth  century  and  of  the  spread  of  the  *  new  serfdom  \ 
involving  heavy  labour  services,  are  discussed  both  by  K.  Tymieniecki, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Polish  historians,  and  by  M.  Malowist« 
It  is  argued  that  the  increases  in  the  export  of  Polish  corn  to  western 
Europe  probably  aggravated  but  did  not  originate  this  development. 
The  volume  ako  includes  papers  on  social  and  political  ideas  in  sixteenth- 
century  Poland  (S.  Arnold),  PoUsh  culture  in  the  later  eighteenth  century 
(B.  Lesnodorski),  the  international  significance  of  the  Polish  struggles 
for  independence  in  the  nineteenth  century  (S.  Kieniewicz  and  H. 
JaUonski)  and  sodal  changes  in  the  Russian  part  of  Poland  in  the  same 
period,  with  special  stress  on  the  development  of  the  working  class 
(W.  Kula  and  N.  Gasiorowska).  E.  B.  Frtde. 


The  Bibliography  of  Polish  History  for  the  year  1949  (fiibliografia 
HistorH  Volskiff  v^a  Rak  1949^  ed.  J.  Baumgart,  Wroclaw-Krakow: 
Polskie  Towarzystwo  Historyczne,  1954)  does  not  difier  much  in  arrange- 
ment from  the  preceding  volimie  for  1948.^  It  includes  both  books  and 
articles,  noting  reviews  in  both  Polish  and  foreign  periodicals  and 
indicating  translations  and  summaries  in  foreign  languages.  More 
reviews  in  foreign  periodicals  might  have  been  noted.  It  is  also  to  be 
regretted  that  the  editor  has  decided,  for  reasons  of  space,  to  omit  purely 
descriptive  archaeological  reports.    But  this  is  a  most  useful  publication. 

E.  B.  Frtde. 


Povl  Bagge  is  the  principal  editor  of  Excerpta  Historica  Nordua 
(Copenhagen:  Rosenkilde  and  Bagger,  1955),  the  first  volume  of  which 
is  the  subject  of  this  notice.  It  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Committee  of  Historical  Sciences,  and  will  be  printed  every 
two  years.  The  purpose  of  the  publication  is  to  make  available  to  non- 
Scandinavian  readers  short  sununaries  in  English,  French,  or  German 
of  the  more  important  recent  historical  works  in  the  Danish,  Norwegian, 
Swedish,  and  Finnish  languages.  Most  of  the  summaries  in  this  volume 
are  in  English,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  provided  by  the  author  of 
the  original  work.  If  not,  they  are  written  by  the  editor  or  by  a  member 
of  the  editorial  committee.  The  tides  of  Scandinavian  works  which 
have  been  sunmurized  elsewhere  in  one  of  the  three  languages  listed 
above  are  given,  and  a  reference  is  made  to  the  summary.    It  can  be  said 
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at  once  that  histodans  interested  in  Scandinavia  will  find  here  a  useful 
bibliography.  Judging  from  the  bet  that  many  Scandinavian  historians 
add  to  their  publications  a  summary  in  English,  French  or  German  of 
the  views  expressed  therein,  this  periodical  will  help  to  satisfy  a  need 
long  felt  by  them:  that  of  bringing  their  work  to  the  attention  of  his- 
torians unfamiliar  with  the  northern  languages.  One  wonders,  however, 
whether  the  periodical  in  its  present  form  will  arouse  much  interest.  It 
contains  virtually  no  critical  comment,  and  £uls  thereby  to  give  a  true 
impression  of  the  vitality  of  Scandinavian  historical  scholarship.  An 
indication  as  to  how  this  might  be  remedied  is  provided  by  the  Swedish 
and  Finnish  sections.  They  are  prefaced  by  a  general  survey  in  English 
of  current  historiography  in  those  countries.  This  practice  might  well 
be  extended  to  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  sections;  and  the  scope  of 
such  surveys  might  be  broadened  to  include  a  discussion  of  current 
controversies  and  to  attempt  some  evaluation  of  recent  historical  work. 
A  word  might  also  be  said  about  the  lack  of  an  index.  True,  the  division 
of  the  periodical  into  four  sections,  one  for  each  Scandinavian  country, 
and  the  listing  of  works  within  each  section  according  to  the  chronolo- 
gical principle  is  a  convenient  arrangement;  but  the  addition  of  author 
and  subject  indices  would  be  most  helpful  to  the  reader.     A.  N.  Rtan. 


Many  a  bibliography,  like  Topsy,  just  grows  and  must  be  considered 
with  reference  to  its  origin.  Maitime  and  Naval  History  :  An  Amiotahd 
Biblioffapby  (Mystic,  Connecticut:  The  Marine  Historical  Association, 
1955)  by  Professor  R.  G.  Albion  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  (in 
mimeograph)  of  what  was  originally  a  private  adjunct  of  courses  at 
Harvard.  For  better  and  worse  it  bears  marks  of  this  circumstance. 
It  comes,  in  response  to  a  public  demand,  out  of  the  ripe  teaching  ex- 
perience of  a  recognized  authority  and  so  deserves  confidence  and 
gratitude.  In  scope  and  plan  it  is  stamped  with  a  properly  catholic 
conception  of  *  oceanic '  history.  Commerce  receives  more  pages  than 
navies,  and  beside  the  accepted  topics  there  are  appetizing  sections  on 
such  matters  as  port  facilities,  fisheries  and  whaling,  passengers  and 
immigration,  the  commodities  of  commerce  (from  coal  to  spices), 
business  methods,  and  aviation.  But  not  unnaturally  the  compiler  has 
allowed  some  of  his  proportions  to  be  governed  by  his  own  nationality: 
less  than  a  score  of  books  on  British  seaports,  for  instance,  to  compare 
with  over  a  hundred  on  American;  a  section  on  Lists  of  Ships  and  Men 
which  is  almost  exclusively  American;  and  vastly  more  on  World  War  II 
than  World  War  I.  If  it  is  a  salutary  shock  to  find  merchant  steam 
obtaining  twice  the  space  given  to  sailing  ships,  and  naval  history  since 
181 5  allotted  the  same  weight  (and  twice  as  many  titles)  as  the  whole  of 
naval  history  before  the  nineteenth  century,  English  historians  will  miss 
some  things  of  proven  usefulness  for  earlier  periods,  especially  contem- 
porary histories,  collections  of  voyages,  and  technical  manuals  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Publications  of  the  Navy  Records 
Society  are  lumped  together  as  single  entries  where  an  indication  of 
individual  value  would  be  worth  more  than  lines  of  chatty  commentary 
on  some  other  items.    The  Hakluyt  Society  is  less  fortunate  still  in 
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having  all  its  volumes  mentioned  in  four  lines  of  the  section  on  explora- 
tion— as  if  they  were  not  sometimes  more  relevant  to  colonization. 
These,  like  the  sections  on  maritime  science  and  law,  are  best  regarded 
as  token  sections  only;  they  omit  the  entire  work  of  Professors  Taylor, 
Blake,  Rich,  and  others.  A  whole  range  of  appropriate  material  is 
overlooked  in  the  shape  of  diplomatic  history.  The  list  of  official 
publications  excludes  the  Calendars  of  Trtasmy  Books  and  Papers  and  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission.  Nor  is  any  attempt  made  to 
include  guides  to  public  archives.  The  charitable  rule  which  confines 
the  work  to  books  in  English  might  have  been  suspended  with  advantage 
when  it  comes  to  foreign  navies,  even  if  room  could  not  be  found  for 
articles  (as  it  happily  is  for  some  manuscript  theses).  Without  undue 
pedantry  one  feds  some  disappointment  with  finish  as  well  as  balance. 
Places  of  publication  are  never  stated  and  there  are  some  mistakes  of 
detail:  thus  Parkman's  entire  classic  is  given  only  the  title  of  its  first 
volume  (p.  50),  Dr.  Sutherland's  William  Braund  becomes  '  Brainard ' 
(p.  76),  and  names  of  authors  are  occasionally  misspelt.  The  annotation, 
though  full  of  good  advice,  sometimes  fails  to  give  a  warning  where  one 
is  needed  and  now  and  then  positively  misleads — as  to  say  that  Parlia- 
mentary Journals  *  are  only  of  concern  if  one  is  tracing  the  course  of  a 
particular  measure  '  (p.  5).  Some  entries  are  oddly  placed,  too;  more 
<:ross-referencing  would  have  improved  the  bibliography.  Such  short- 
comings, however,  are  curable  in  the  further  editions  which  it  seems 
reasonable  to  expect.  Meanwhile,  veterans  cannot  fail  to  profit  from 
its  1800  items  and  for  beginners  it  will  be  a  godsend.  It  is  very 
moderately  priced.  J.  S.  Bromley. 


Smmen  Historiallinen  Bibliografia  jpiS-ipjo^  vol.  i  (Helsinki,  1955), 
which  is  now  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Finnish  Historical  Society, 
and  edited  by  J.  Vallinkoski  and  Henrik  Schaumann,  is  the  first  volume 
(of  a  projected  two)  of  a  bibliography  of  writings  on  Finnish  history  in 
the  years  1926  to  1950,  and  forms  the  sequel  to  an  earlier  bibliography 
for  die  years  1901-25.  The  present  volume  runs  to  nearly  12,000  items; 
and  that  which  is  to  follow  it  may  be  expected  to  contain  about  as  many, 
together  with  an  index  to  the  whole.  The  work  is  thus  planned  on  a 
generous  scale;  it  deals  (as  perhaps  was  inevitable)  with  Finnish  history 
up  to  so  recent  a  date  as  1945 ;  and  it  includes  items  of  a  more  specialized 
nature  than  normally  find  their  way  into  Writings  on  British  History :  the 
English  bibliographer  may  well  envy  the  resources  which  make  possible 
the  inclusion  of  whole  sections  on  dairying  techniques,  insurance, 
hunting,  feminism  (both  general  and  local),  fire-fighting  services,  philo- 
logy, forestry,  youth  movements,  and  dog-breeding — ^to  name  only  a 
sel^tion.  The  classification  seems  at  times  perhaps  over-elaborate;  and 
it  is  not  clear,  for  instance,  why  warfare  in  the  Middle  Ages  should  be 
detached  from  the  general  section  allotted  to  military  history.  The  book 
might  with  advantage  have  had  many  more  cross-references:  to  take  a 
single  instance,  one  chapter  of  a  co-operative  work  is  listed  as  no.  1085, 
but  only  patient  research  discovers — as  no.  11 721,  600  pages  later — ^the 
full  details  of  the  book  in  which  it  appears.    The  long  connexion  of 
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Finland  with  Sweden  raises  awkward  problems  for  the  editors:  it  is 
di£Scult  to  know  how  much  of  general  Swedish  history  to  admit.  At 
times  the  selection  appears  capricious:  Swedish  items  of  minor  impor- 
tance are  listed,  while  a  number  of  major  Swedish  works,  certainly  relevant 
to  Finnish  history,  are  not.  The  details  of  the  contents  of  polygraphic 
works  are  sometimes  admirably  full,  at  others  less  satisfactory;  and  the 
same  is  true  in  regard  to  reviews  of  the  more  important  books:  it  is 
curious,  for  instance,  that  no  review  is  mentioned  of  von  Bonsdorff's 
four-volume  biography  of  G.  M.  Armfelt  (no.  2155).  Misprints  seem 
to  be  very  few;  though  *  Graurers '  appears  for  Grrauers  in  no.  2676, 
and  *  Schotwell '  for  Shotwell  in  no.  9456.  In  the  absence  of  the  indis- 
pensable index  (deferred  to  vol.  ii)  it  is  not  at  present  very  easy  to  use 
this  book;  and  the  task  is  made  no  simpler  by  the  fact  that  the  editors 
have  been  compelled  to  lighten  their  load  by  referring  the  reader,  for 
various  sections,  to  a  number  of  special  bibliographies  already  published. 
But  despite  these  minor  reservations  it  will  clearly  be  an  indispensable 
tool,  even  to  those  who  (like  the  present  reviewer)  have  no  Fiimish; 
for  the  Introduction,  table  of  contents,  and  section-headings  are  given 
in  Swedish  and  French,  as  well  as  in  Finnish;  and  the  editors  are  careful 
to  record  all  instances  where  Finnish  books  are  provided  by  their  audiors 
with  summaries  in  another  language  (usually  Swedish  or  German).  The 
worker  on  Swedish  history,  in  particular,  is  likely  to  find  much  material 
in  Swedish  which  might  otherwise  have  escaped  his  attention;  and  will 
certainly  look  forward  with  impatience  to  the  appearance  of  the  second 
volume.  Michael  Roberts. 


The  Department  of  Archives  at  Leicester  has  published  a  handlist  to 
Tife  Records  of  the  Corporation  of  Leicester  (Leicester:  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery,  1956)  with  an  introductory  note  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Woodcock,  the 
former  archivist.  The  wealth  of  the  Leicester  borough  records  is 
generally  known  through  the  four  published  volumes  (covering  the 
period  1 103-1688)  associated  with  the  names  of  Miss  Mary  Bateson  and 
Miss  Helen  Stocks.  But  these  volumes  were  not  intended  to  be  cata- 
logues of  the  records,  and  they  became  increasingly  selective  as  the  b\ilk 
of  the  records  increased.  Moreover,  they  did  not  go  beyond  the  year 
1688.  This  handlist  '  attempts  to  remedy  the  outstanding  lack  of  a  class 
list  of  the  records  and  to  present  them  in  their  archive  groups,  as  £ELr  as 
this  is  now  possible  '.  It  covers  the  entire  period  of  the  old  corporation 
down  to  1835.  The  six  sections  of  the  handlist  cover  respectively  the 
charters  and  grants  of  privilege;  administrative  and  working  pi^>crs; 
fiscal  records;  courts  and  legal  records;  gild  records;  and  finally  a  note 
on  the  old  town  library.  The  quality  of  this  guide  is  vouched  for  by 
the  name  of  the  editor :  it  should  be  in  every  library.     W.  G.  Hoskins. 
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The  Making  of  Magna   Carta  ^ 

MODERN  studies  of  the  negotiations  at  Runnymede  in  121 5 
have  been  dominated  by  W.  S.  McKcchnie's  Magia  Carta.^ 
In  this  work  McKechnie  argued  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  con- 
ference, 1 5  June,  John  was  forced  to  accept  the  demands  of  the 
barons  and  signified  this  acceptance  in  the  docimient  we  know  as 
the  Articles  of  the  Barons  '  which  was  drawn  up  and  sealed  on  the 
spot.  Magna  Carta,  however,  despite  its  date  of  1 5  June,  was  not 
in  fact  completed  until  19  June,  the  day  when  fion  peace  was 
reached  and  when  several  originals  were  solemnly  sealed  and 
delivered  to  the  barons.^  These  views  were  not  new  for  they  were 
derived  essentially  from  Blackstone's  Commentary  on  the  Great 
Charter  of  1759.'  They  have  been  criticized  in  detail  and  one 
modem  authority.  Professor  Galbraith,  has  raised  deeper  issues  by 
doubting  the  existence  of  an  *  original  *  Charter.*  Nevertheless, 
they  are  still  generally  current  and  have  been  followed  in  essentials 
by  such  authorities  as  Dr.  A.  L.  Poole,'  Mr.  A.  J.  Collins,*  and 
Professor  Painter.* 

McKechnie's  argument  involved  two  important  assimiptions, 
first,  that  the  Artiadi  were  not  written  and  sealed  until  1 5  June,  and 

^  In  working  on  this  paper  I  have  been  very  much  indebted  to  Professor  V.  H. 
Galbndtfa,  in  conversations  with  whom  many  of  the  ideas  it  contains  were  first  de- 
veloped. Professor  J.  S.  Roskell  also  read  an  earlier  version  in  typescript  and  has 
made  a  nomber  of  vahiable  suggestions.  For  the  views  advanced  I  alone  am 
responsible. 

'  Pint  edition,  Glasgow,  1905.  Second  edition,  from  which  all  references  below 
have  been  taken,  Glasgow,  19x4. 

'  This  title  seems  to  be  derived  from  a  combination  of  the  heading  of  the  document 
— *  Ista  sunt  capitula  quae  Barones  petunt  .  .  .*  and  the  later  endorsement — *  Articuli 
magne  carte  libertatum  sub  sigillo  regis  Johannis '.  It  is  not  used  by  Spelman  who 
heads  the  document  '  capitula  super  quibus  facta  est  Magna  Charts  Regis  Johannis*. 
(Wilkins,  Ijiffs  AngfoSaxomcm  (London,  1721),  p.  356),  or  by  Blackstone  who  refers 
to  the  •  articles  or  heads  of  agreement  *  (Commentary  on  the  Great  Charter,  Ijow  Tracts 
(Oxford,  1762),  ii.  p.  xxiv).  Richard  Thompson  refers  to  the  *  Articles  of  Magna 
Carta '  (An  Historical  Essay  on  tbt  Mapia  Cbarta  of  King  ]obn  (London,  1829),  pp.  49  ff). 
•  The  Articles  of  the  Barons '  appears  as  a  title  in  Stubbs,  Stkct  Charters  (6th  edn. 
x888),  p.  289.  *0p.  cit.  pp.  38-41. 

■  See  his  ILam  TracU  (Oxford,  1762),  ii.  pp.  xxiv-xxxviii,  from  which  edition  all 
references  below  have  been  taken. 

*  Stunts  in  tbt  Public  Biconls  (London,  1948),  pp.  122-4,  155. 

*  From  Domesday  Book  to  Maffia  Carta  (Oxford,  195  x)»  pp.  475-4* 

■  •  The  Documents  of  the  Great  Charter ',  Proc.  Brit.  Acad,  xxxiv  (1948),  233-79. 

*  Tbe  Keiffi  ofKit^Jobti  (Baltimore,  X949),  pp.  3x5-28; 

*  All  rights  reserved. 
VOL.    LXXn — ^NO.    CCLXXXIV  cc 
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secondly,  that  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  firm  peace  of  19  June 
was  the  formal  delivery  of  Magna  Guta  to  the  barons.  For  neither 
of  these  assumptions  is  there  any  direct  evidence  and,  indeed, 
McKechnie  admitted  that  what  exactly  happened  on  the  two  crucial 
days  of  the  15  th  and  19th  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  views 
advanced  in  the  following  pages  are  primarily  concerned  with  an 
examination  of  these  assumptions  and,  like  McKechnie's,  are  con- 
jectural. Briefly,  I  shall  argue  that  although  the  ArticaU  were 
accepted  verbally  as  a  draft  settlement  on  15  June,  this  document 
was  written  and  sealed  before  that  date,  and  was  in  fact  a  record  of 
an  agreement  reached  between  the  king  and  baronial  delegates  in 
a  meeting  held  at  Runnymede  on  10  June.  I  shall  also  suggest  that, 
although  the  terms  of  Magna  Carta  had  been  settled  by  19  Juric, 
there  was  no  formal  delivery  of  an  original  sealed  Charter  to  the 
barons  as  part  of  the  firm  peace  of  that  day.  The  actions  under- 
lying the  documents,  not  the  documents  themselves,  constituted 
the  decisive  steps  in  the  negotiations. 

Two  hypotheses  have  usually  been  advanced  in  e3q>lanation  of 
the  Articuli  :  first,  that  they  were  presented  by  the  barons  on  1 5  June 
and  conceded  by  the  king  forthwith,^  and  secondly,  that  they  were 
not  drawn  up  until  the  15  th  itself  in  the  first  general  discussions 
between  the  two  parties  at  Runnymede.*  Neither  hypothesis  is 
satisfactory.  The  first  is  inconsistent  with  the  language  of  the 
document.  In  caps.  48  and  49,  where  the  Artiadi  approach  the 
official  form  of  the  Charter,  the  king's  consent  to  the  baronial 
requests  is  clearly  stated.*  More  convincingly  still,  the  document  is 
headed  Ista  sunt  capitula  quae  barones  petunt  et  dominus  Rex  concedit. 
There  is  little  possibility  that  this  sentence  was  added  after  the  rest 
of  the  document  was  compiled.*    It  can  scarcely  have  been  written 

^  This  argument  is  followed  by  Chatks  Bdmont,  Cbartis  dts  Ubtrtis  At^fau$s 
(Paris,  1892),  p.  xxi,  by  Stubbs  in  Sikct  Cbaritrs  (6th  edn.,  x888),  p.  290,  by  H.  W.  C 
Davis  in  S$k€t  CbarUrs  (9th  edn.,  1921),  p.  285,  and  in  BjHgkmd  tmdtr  tb$  Normat  ami 
Angnnn  Kings  (London,  1921),  p.  376,  by  C  Petit  Du  Taillis  in  the  Fmda/  Mtmardgf  i» 
Fratia  and  Engfand  (London,  1956),  p.  352,  by  C  H.  McUwain  in  Qmsti/M/kmUUm  and 
tbi  Changing  World  (Cambridge,  1939),  p.  102,  and  by  Professor  Painter,  op.  tit,  p.  3x5. 
It  is  also  followed  by  the  descriptive  notes  on  the  Artiadi  at  present  in  the  showcase 
at  the  British  Museum. 

>  Blackstone,  op,  at.  ii.  pp.  xxiv,  xxvii;  W.  S.  McKechnie,  op.  fit.  pp.  57  S.,  where 
it  is  also  suggested  that  the  barons  brought  a  list  of  demands  to  the  Runnymede 
meeting;  G.  C  Crump,  '  The  Execution  of  the  Great  Charter ',  History,  ziii  (1928), 
250-1,  and  A.  J.  Collins,  lot.  at,  p.  234,  where  the  views  of  Blackstone  and  McKedinie 
are  followed.  Miss  Norgate  also  seems  to  adopt  this  approach,  but  her  account  is 
rather  confused  (JoAn  Lackland  (London,  1902),  pp.  233-4). 

' '  Omnes  autem  istas  consuetudines  et  libertates  quas  rex  concessit  regno  teoeo* 
das.  .  .  .'    '.  .  .  libertates  quas  dominus  rex  eis  concessit  et  carta  sua  confirmavit.' 

*  The  title  seems  to  be  coeval  with  the  test  of  the  document  and  there  is  no  sign 
of  an  erasure.  The  argument  that  the  title  was  added  later  would  involve  the  assump- 
tions that  a  document  of  such  length  and  importance  would  be  drawn  up  without  a 
title  but  with  a  space  where  one  could  be  inserted,  and  that  such  a  title  was  later  added 
by  the  same  scribe  who  wrote  the  rest  of  the  docimient  with  no  noticeable  difeence 
in  pen  or  ink.    Collectively  these  assumptions  are  most  improbable. 
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before  the  king's  acceptance  of  the  petitions.    It  is  simply  a  state- 
ment of  fact    The  writer  of  the  Articuli  knew  that  the  king  had 
conceded  the  baronial  petitions  when  he  wrote  the  document.    The 
sentence  further  implies  that  the  Articuli  were  not  produced  in  a  • 
purely  baronial  gathering  but  by  both  sides  in  concert,  and  this 
finds  strong  support  in  two  further  points.    First,  the  handwriting 
of  the  document  is  characteristic  of  the  royal  chancery.    This  fact, 
taken  with  the  presence  of  the  great  seal,  points  to  the  drafting  of 
the  ArtiatU  by  a  chancery  clerk.^    Secondly,  the  process  of  amend- 
ment which  separated  the  Articuli  from  the  Charter  did  not  produce 
exclusive  benefits  for  either  party.    Much  of  this  amendment  was 
limited  to  points  of  drafidng.     On  some  questions  the  barons  gained 
advantages,*  on  others  the  king,'  and  certain  amendments  were  not 
clearly  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  either.^    In  contrast  to  this  we' 
might  expect  that  a  purely  baronial  petition  would  present  the  rebels' 
demands  at  their  maximum  and  that  subsequent  amendment  would  j 
be  almost  entirely  in  the  king's  interest.     Similar  arguments  would  ' 
s^ply,  mutatis  mutandis^  if  we  treated  the  Articuli  as  a  document  of  '' 
purely  royalist  origin,  as  some  kind  of  acceptance  of  earlier  baronial 
petitions. 


suggested  that  the  document  was  the  work  of  a  chancery  derk 
(4^.  di.  p.  39).  I  am  unable  to  see,  with  Blackstone  (pp,  at,  p.  zzviiX  any  marked 
change  in  luaxl  after  a^.  45  and  46.  The  scribe  varied  the  formadon  c^  some  of  his 
letters^  in  particukr  die  d\  g's  and  small  and  capital  s's.  His  hand  simply  became 
mote  conent  at  he  wxote  the  document. 

The  hands  on  die  chancery  rolls  of  12x5  are  in  general  more  florid  than  that  of  the 
ArUitM.  The  horizontal  abbreriarion  strokes  are  bolder,  the  loops  of  the  g's  and  d's 
more  prominent;  die  capitals  more  omate.  Usually,  too,  the  writing  is  larger  than 
dist  of  the  ArHctM.  Bat  some  of  the  hands  on  the  patent  rolls  in  parricular,  can  only 
be  distingtiidied  £tom  that  of  die  ArHaJi  after  considerable  study.  Indeed,  die 
difleienoe  between  the  hand  of  die  ArHadi  and  that  of  a  patent  roll  entry  is  often  no 
greater  than  that  between  one  entry  on  the  rolls  and  another.  It  should  also  be  noted 
dist  ^dieie  the  scribe  brackets  die  addition  mti  aUUr  ...  to  caps.  45  and  46,  he  does 
so  In  the  "»**»«^  of  a  chancery  derk;  similariy,  his  paragraph  marks  at  the  opening 
of  each  daiise  are  similar  to  those  found  on  the  chancery  enrolments. 

*  The  most  important  instances  are  the  cisuificarion  of  cap.  i  of  die  Artic$di  in 
cap.  a  of  Magna  Carta,  the  additions  to  cap.  3  of  the  Articuli  in  cap.  4  of  Magna  Gtfta, 
the  addition  of  cap.  21  of  Magna  Girta,  providing  for  the  amercement  of  barons  by 
dieir  peets,  and  dte  passage  in  cap.  55  of  Magna  Guta  dealing  with  aflbrestadons  by 
Henry  n  and  Richard  I.  Neither  of  these  last  two  points  are  raised  in  the  Artiaili, 
Compare  also  caps.  7,  14,  15,  19  and  45  of  the  Artiadi  with  a^.  16,  24,  26,  29,  and 
58  of  Magna  Carta. 

*  The  most  in^>ortant  instances  are  the  replacement  of  the  last  secrion  of  the /othm 
staarU&Ht  of  die  ArHaiU  by  the  passages  in  Magna  Carta  providing  for  the  Letters 
Testimonial  and  die  alteration  of  cap.  32  of  the  ArHcuU  in  cap.  12  of  Magna  Carta 
whereby  all  reference  to  tallage  was  omitted.  Compare  also  caps.  3,  23,  27,  31  and 
55  of  die  AriUtiti  with  a^.  6,  33,  37,  41  and  42  of  Magna  Carta,  llie  important 
gfoup  of  cbuses  dealing  with  die  restoration  of  rights  {AriUtJi,  c$f%.  25,  44,  46; 
Magna  Carta,  caps.  52,  57)  were  also  amended  in  such  a  way  that  the  king  was  given 
a  cmsader's  respite  against  pleas  of  disseisin  by  Henry  II  and  Richard  I.  These  clauses 
are  dJtmssrd  fnrdier,  iifra^  p.  409  n.  i. 

^  Pecfai^  Magna  Carta  cap.  14  should  be  induded  here.  See  also  ylriMSf,  cap.  15  and 
Magna  Carta,  cap.  19;  cap.  x  of  Magna  Carta  which  confirms  the  liberties  ot  die  church  ; 
and  die  carious  insertion  of  cap.  54  of  Magna  Carta  dealing  with  appeals  by  women. 
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The  Artiatli^  then,  were  the  product  of  discussions  between  the 
two  parties.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  document  was 
not  drawn  up  until  1 5  June  ;  this  hypothesis,  indeed,  leads  to  grave 
difficulties.  Most  obviously,  there  is  the  simple  question  of  time. 
On  this  matter  there  was  some  inconsistency  in  McKechnie's 
arguments,  for  while  he  maintained  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Articuli  into  the  form  of  the  Charter  and  the  engrossment  of  the 
latter  formed  the  principal  business  of  16,  17,  and  18  June,  he  also 
considered  that  the  Articuli  were  produced  in  the  course  of  one 
single  day,  15  June.  That  the  process  of  amendment  took  several 
days  is  highly  probable,^  but  if  this  was  so,  it  is  unconvincing  to 
argue  that  the  preliminary  agreement  of  the  Artiadi  could  have 
been  produced  on  the  first  day  of  the  discussions,  for  it  was  in  the 
Articuli  that  most  of  the  major  problems  were  first  settled.  We 
cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

An  obvious  apparent  escape  from  this  difficulty  might  be  found 
in  the  argimient  that  discussions  between  representatives  of  the  two 
parties  had  setded  so  much  before  15  June  that  the  production  of 
the  Articuli  was  a  largely  formal  matter.  Behind  the  Articuli^  it 
might  be  argued,  there  were  earlier  drafts  of  a  settlement  which 
have  not  survived  and  on  which  the  Articuli  themselves  were  based. 
This  is  a  possible  hypothesis,  but  one  incapable  of  detailed  proof.* 
Further,  tf  so  much  had  been  agreed  before  15  June,  we  might 
wonder  why  the  two  parties  drew  up  a  document  of  such  peculiar 
form  as  the  Articuli  on  the  1 5  th  itself,  and  why  they  did  not  proceed 
straight  from  these  hypothetical  earlier  agreements  to  the  Great 
Charter.  The  Articuli^  in  this  view,  if  cast  in  their  traditional  r61e, 
soon  seem  redundant,  and  in  the  end  these  argimients,  far  from 
confirming  1 5  June  as  their  date,  suggest  an  earlier  one.  There  is 
no  need  to  predicate  lost  documents  of  the  period  prior  to  the  \^^ 
if  the  Articuli  themselves  fit  this  role  better  than  that  which  has 
usually  been  given  to  them. 

The  negotiations  between  the  king  and  his  opponents  in  121 5 
were  covered  by  a  series  of  letters  of  safe-conduct.  The  first  of 
these  was  issued  under  the  date  of  14  January  and  announced  that 
the  archbishop,  several  bishops  and  a  number  of  earls  and  barons 
had  guaranteed  the  safe-conduct  up  to  26  April  of  those  who  had 
come  to  the  discussions  in  London  at  Epiphany.'  This  would 
have  covered  their  attendance  at  and  departure  from  a  meeting  to 

^  See  cap.  25  of  the  Articuli, 

*  It  might  be  argued  that  the  '  unknown  charter '  filled  this  r61e.  This  document 
by  itself,  however,  would  have  helped  little  in  the  rapid  production  of  the  ArtiiuB 
on  the  first  day  6i  the  assembly.  It  might  equally  have  hindered  it,  for  it  was  fai 
more  stringent  in  some  of  its  provisions  than  the  Artiadi.  (See  infra^  p.  4x5,  n.5.) 
The  Brackley  schedule  may  well  have  coincided  at  many  points  with  the  Articuli  but 
in  the  absence  of  a  version  of  the  former,  this  cannot  be  proved.  Further,  the  schedule, 
like  die  king's  ofier  on  xo  May  was  rejected.    On  this  see  infra,  p.  405  and  p.  410,  n.  5. 

*  Rtf/.  Litt,  Pat.  p.  126b. 
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be  held  at  Northampton  in  Easter  week.  This  meeting,  of  course, 
never  took  place,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  an  intervening 
meeting  at  Oxford  on  22  February,  for  which  the  king  provided 
letters  of  safe-conduct  to  the  *  Northerners '  under  the  date  of  19 
February,  was  ever  held.^  Despite  this  apparent  breakdown  in  the 
discussions,  however,  general  letters  patent  of  25  April  provided 
for  the  safe-conduct  of  those  who  came  with  Stephen  Langton  to 
speak  with  the  king  or  carried  the  archbishop's  letters  patent.  This 
safe-conduct  covered  the  period  up  to  28  May.* 

During  the  period  covered  by  these  last  letters  events  moved 
very  rapidly.  At  least  two  proposals  for  a  setdement  were  made, 
one  by  each  party,  and  both  were  rejected.  The  first  consisted  of 
the  schedule  which  the  barons,  according  to  Roger  of  Wendover, 
sent  to  the  king  from  Brackley  at  the  end  of  ApriL*  This  John 
rejected  and  in  reply  the  barons  renounced  their  homage  on  5  May.* 
John's  counter-offer  was  contained  in  letters  patent  of  10  May  which 
in  effect  suggested  that  the  issues  at  stake  should  be  submitted  to 
papal  arbitradon.  These  were  accompanied  by  a  charter  of  9  May 
stating  the  conditions  attached  to  the  proposals.^  Presumably  after 
he  had  heard  of  the  baronial  rejection  of  this  offer,  John  issued 
general  letters  under  the  date  of  12  May  ordering  the  disseisin  of 
his  opponents.*  In  the  war  which  followed  the  actions  of  5  and  12 
May  the  decisive  factor  was  the  fall  of  London  to  the  rebels  on  17 
May.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the  atmosphere  of  abortive  nego- 
tiation had  vanished.  Letters  of  25  May  provided  a  safe-conduct 
up  to  the  31st  for  Saer  de  Quend,  earl  of  Winchester,  to  come  and 
speak  with  the  king.'  Letters  of  the  27th  provided  for  a  similar 
safe-conduct  for  Stephen  Langton  and  those  who  came  with  him  to 
Staines.*  In  letters  of  the  same  day  four  royal  agents  were  informed 
that  a  truce  had  been  arranged.*  Letters  announcing  the  conditions 
and  duration  of  this  truce  were  not  enrolled  and  have  not  survived, 
but  it  cannot  have  extended  beyond  10  Jime,  from  which  date  it  or 
a  subsequent  truce  was  extended  to  1 5  June.  ^* 

The  truce  notified  on  27  May  was  the  beginning  of  a  period  of 
intensive  negotiation  which  lasted  for  three  weeks  or  more.  We 
must  presume  that  at  the  start  there  were  some  points  of  agreement 
between  the  two  parties,  for  while  safe-conducts  simply  implied  a 
willingness  to  talk,  a  truce  implied  some  confidence  in  the  outcome 
of  discussions  because  it  involved  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  The 
barons  in  particular  must  have  had  high  hopes,  for  they  were 

^  Rai,  UtL  Pat,  p.  129.  '  Ibid,  p.  134. 

'  Mattbtm  Paririinjif,  Cbromca  Majora,  ed.  H.  R.  Liiard  (Rolls  Series,  1874),  ii.  586. 

^  Atmals  of  Soutbwark  and  MerUm^  ed.  M.  Tyson  (Surtey  Archaeological  Collections, 

»«vi,  X93Q.  P-  49- 

*  Ro/.  Uii,  Pat,  p.  141 ;  Pjtt,  Chart,  p.  209b.  *  Pjut,  Utt,  Clous,  i.  204. 
»  Rd/.  Utt,  Pat,  p.  xjSb.                         •  Ibid,  p.  142. 

•  Ibid,  »•  Ibid,  p.  145. 
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forgoing  the  advantages  gained  from  the  capture  of  London  at  a 
time  when  the  king's  troops  were  being  rapidly  reinforced  by 
foreign  mercenaries.  These  negotiations  were  apparently  not 
continuous.  They  must  have  begun  on  or  inunediately  after  the 
27th,  for  baronial  agents  were  with  the  king  on  the  29th,  when  he 
was  still  repeating  his  ofier  of  papal  arbitration  first  made  on  10  May.^ 
How  long  discussions  continued  after  this  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  in  all  likelihood  they  had  finished  by  5  June.  On  that  day  John, 
who  had  moved  restlessly  between  Reading,  Odiham,  and  Windsor 
since  the  end  of  May,  began  a  short  and  rapid  journey  which  took 
him  as  far  as  Winchester  and  led  him  through  an  area  thick  with 
royalist  troops.'  This  may  perhaps  indicate  that  he  momentarily 
considered  breaking  off  negotiations,  but  if  so,  the  numbers  and 
condition  of  his  troops  can  scarcely  have  been  propitious  for  an 
inunediate  campaign,  for  the  project  was  soon  abandoned.  New 
letters  of  safe-conduct  to  those  who  came  $x  parte  banmum  were 
dated  at  Merton  on  8  June,  covering  the  period  from  9  June  to 
midnight  on  the  nth.'  On  the  9th  royal  letters  were  dated  at 
Odiham,^  but  by  nightfall  the  king  was  probably  back  at  Windsor,' 
where  he  stayed  until  the  26th. 

At  this  point  the  story  is  illuminated  by  an  account  of  the 
election  of  Abbot  Hugh  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  derived  from  a 
man  who  was  probably  an  eyewitness  of  many  of  the  incidents 
described.  The  writer  tells  us  that  Hugh  set  out  to  seek  royal 
s^proval  of  his  election  on  5  June.  He  found  both  John  and 
Stephen  Langton  at  Windsor  on  9  June  and  the  king  told  him  to 
appear  in  the  ^  meadow  of  Staines  '  on  the  following  day  where  he 
hoped  to  settle  the  matter.  Hugh  duly  appeared  there  on  the  loth. 
The  chronicler  tells  us  that  he  had  to  wait  a  long  time,  but  after 
much  discussion  and  exchange  of  views  the  abbot  was  given  the 
royal  kiss  of  peace  and  was  asked  to  dine  at  Windsor.'  The 
chronology  of  this  narrative  is  fully  confirmed,  for  letters  patent 
announcing  Hugh's  election  and  granting  him  the  temporalities  of 
the  abbey  were  issued  from  the  chancery  under  the  date  of  1 1  June.' 
This  story  provides  clear  evidence  that  the  king  was  at  Runnymede 
on  10  June,  for  the  words  *  the  meadow  of  Staines  *  can  scarcely 
mean  anjrthing  else.  He  would  not  have  gone  there  simply  to  settle 
the  case  of  Abbot  Hugh.     The  safe-conduct  issued  to  the  baronial 

^Foidtra,  i.  i.  129. 

*  See  Rot.  Utt.  Pat.  p.  X58b.  Savaric  dc  Maukon  and  his  Poitevin  foUowett  weie 
based  on  Winchester  {ibid,  pp.  156b,  137b).  While  at  Winchester  on  6  June  John 
ordered  Faulkes  de  Br^aut^  to  send  400  Welsh  troops  to  his  half-brother  at  Salisbury 
(Rfl/.  Utt,  Clous,  i.  214). 

*  Kot,  Utt,  Pat,  pp.  x42b-3.  ^  R0/.  Utt,  Clous,  i.  214b. 

*  EJectio  H^gpms  Abbatir,  Memorials  of  St,  Edmunds  Abbey ^  ed.  T.  Arnold  (RoDs 
Series,  1892),  ii.  128.  *Ibid,  pp.  127-8. 

*  R0/.  Utt,  Pat,  p.  142b.  Letters  of  2  June  had  previously  ordered  the  traosfereoGe 
of  the  abbey  to  the  custody  of  Thomas  de  Barewe  {ibid,). 
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representatives  on  the  8th  and  the  fact  that  Langton  was  with  the 
king  on  the  9th  make  it  ahnost  certain  that  the  main  problem  to  be 
settled  at  Runnymede  on  the  loth  was  not  Abbot  Hugh's  election, 
but  the  issues  between  the  king  and  the  rebel  barons.  The  dis- 
cussions which  had  probably  ceased  when  the  king  went  to 
Winchester,  were  by  now  reopened. 

The  phrases  of  the  letters  of  safe-conduct  issued  between  the 
25  May  and  8  June  suggest  that  the  negotiations  were  producing 
something  concrete.  The  letters  of  the  25th  and  the  27th  issued 
in  favour  of  Saer  de  Quend,  Langton  and  his  companions,  state 
that  these  men  were  coming  ad  tractandum  de  pace.^  The  letters  of 
the  8th,  in  contrast,  state  that  the  baronial  agents  were  now  coming 
ad pacem  fadendam  et  firmandam^  Thus  something  definite  seems  to 
have  been  expected  from  the  negotiations  of  the  9-1  ith.  It  seems 
probable,  too,  that  something  was  achieved,  for  on  the  loth  the  king's 
military  agents  throughout  the  southern  and  midland  counties  were 
informed  that  the  truce  had  been  extended  to  the  early  morning  of 
the  15  th.'  Whereas  earlier  negotiations  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
envoys,  now,  apparently,  arrangements  were  being  made  for  a  full 
assembly  of  the  opposing  parties.  There  is  a  strong  inference  that 
some  agreement  had  been  reached  on  9-10  June  which  made  this 
change  possible. 

The  most  adequate  explanation  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  ArticuU  is  that  they  constitute  this  agreement.  The  docimient 
thus  records  terms  agreed  between  the  king  and  baronial  envoys. 
Although  the  evidence  for  this  hjrpothesis  can  only  be  indirect, 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  amounts  to  a  strong  inferential  argument.  It 
is  in  general  improbable  that  a  conference  as  large  as  that  held  at 
Runnymede  would  have  met  without  an  agreed  draft,  a  draft  which 
must  in  the  circumstances  have  been  written  down.  Apart  from 
the  difficulty  of  managing  such  a  conference  without  this,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  barons  would  have  agreed  to  meet  the  king  without 
some  kind  of  preUminary  commitment  on  his  part.  Roger  of 
Wendover,  indeed,  asserts  that  in  April  the  barons  had  demanded 
that  their  schedule  of  petitions  should  be  sealed  as  a  preliminary 
condition  of  peace,*  and  we  know  that  the  whole  trend  of  the 
baronial  programme  had  been  towards  a  new  confirmation  of  the 
charters  of  the  king's  predecessors.*  By  June,  too,  much  time  had 
been  lost  in  the  vague  promises  and  the  postponement  of  discussions 

^Rtf/.  Utt,  Pat.  pp.  138b,  142.  *Ibui,  p.  i42h. 

*  Ibui.  p.  143.  lihe  addressees  were  William  of  Salisbury,  Savaric  de  Mauleon, 
Richard  fitz  Roi,  William  Briwerre,  William  de  Gmdhipe,  WaleraQ  die  German,  John 
of  Baisingbom,  William  de  Harcourt,  Roger  de  Neville,  Stephen  Harengod,  and 
Geo£Erey  de  Majtigny.  *  Cbron,  Mqf.  iL  586. 

•  Mmonak  Waltm  di  QnmUria^  ed.  W.  Stubbs  (Rolls  Series,  1873),  ii-  218 ;  Kadulpbi 
4$  CoggfsbaU  CbnmUm  At^Ucamtm^  ed.  J.  Stevenson,  (Rolls  Series,  1875),  p.  170;  Cbnm. 
A%'.  ii.  5  84.  See  also  Walter  Mauderc's  report  to  John  on  the  activities  of  the  baronial 
agents  at  Rome  (JFetdtra^  i.  i.  120). 
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which  John  had  skilfully  forced  upon  his  opponents.  Now,  he  was 
to  be  tied  to  specific  points  and  concessions  before  final  negotiations 
began. 

If  the  Articfdi  are  accepted  as  this  draft,  then  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties created  by  earlier  interpretations  of  the  document  vanish. 
The  title  now  presents  no  problems.  The  chancery  hand  in  which 
it  is  written  is  simply  what  we  would  expect.  Also  it  is  easier  to 
imagine  a  document  of  such  length  and  complexity  as  the  work  of 
a  small  committee  slowly  reaching  common  ground  over  the  period 
of  a  fortnight,  than  as  the  product  of  the  first  day  of  the  genetal 
assembly  at  Rimnymede,  when  any  dissentient  tongue  or  ragged 
temper  might  lead  discussion  into  irrelevance  and  recrimination. 
Thus,  chronologically,  the  hypothesis  presents  no  difficidties. 
Even  the  fact  that  the  Articuli  eventually  came  into  Langton's 
possession  ^  falls  neatly  into  place,  for  he  woidd  be  the  obvious  man 
among  those  present  on  lo  June  to  hold  the  record  of  the  com- 
mittee discussions  and  carry  the  document  to  the  rebels  at  London 
as  evidence  that  the  negotiations  had  reached  a  satis&ctory  con- 
clusion.* 

One  detailed  piece  of  evidence  goes  far  to  confirm  the  date 
I  have  advanced  for  the  Articuli,  On  19  June  the  chancery  began 
to  produce  letters  of  restitution  in  execution  of  cap.  5  2  of  the  charter. 
One  of  these  ordered  the  surrender  of  York  castle  to  William  de 
Mowbray  imtil  his  hereditary  claim  to  it  had  been  investigated.* 
Two  days  later  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  was  ordered  to  enquire  into 
the  authority  and  personnel  of  an  inquest  which,  according  to  de 
Mowbray,  had  investigated  his  claim  to  the  custody  of  the  shire, 
castle  and  forest  of  Yorkshire  along  with  the  manor  of  Pocklington.* 
The  sheriff  was  now  told  to  repeat  the  enquiry.  This  case  was  a 
very  remarkable  one.  First,  the  Mowbray  claim  went  back  to 
Stephen's  reign  and  William  had  presumably  argued  that  his 
ancestors  had  been  disseised  by  Henry  II.*  Secondly,  such  a  claim 
was  valid  under  cap.  5  2  of  the  Charter  only  if  proceedings  had  begun 
before  the  king  took  the  Cross  (4  March).  In  view  of  de  Mowbray's 
strained  relations  with  the  Crown  throughout  the  reign  and  his  open 
hostility  since  12 14,  this  is  most  unlikely.    Thus  he  had  probably 

*  See  A.  J.  G)llin8,  he,  cit.  pp.  234-45. 

*  The  evidence  that  the  Articuli  came  into  Langton*8  hands  and  that  the  archbishop 
was  present  at  the  negotiations  of  10  June  corroborates  Sir  Maurice  Powicke*s  view 
of  him  as  the  great  mediator  between  the  two  parties  {Sttpben  lumgfoit,  Oxford,  1928, 
pp.  102  S,), 

Langton  seems  to  have  made  several  journeys  between  the  two  parties  in  the  last 
weeks  before  Runnymede.  He  received  the  Brackley  schedule  from  the  barons,  took 
it  to  the  king  and  brought  back  the  king's  reply  {Chrtm,  Maj,  ii.  586).  Apparently  he 
was  with  the  barons  in  London  in  the  latter  half  of  May  {EJectio  Ihqfmis^  p.  127)  and 
he  probably  joined  the  king  on  or  immediately  after  27  May  when  a  safe-conduct  was 
issued  to  him.  It  is  probable  that  he  would  tsUce  the  Artiaiti  to  the  barons  at  London, 
just  as  earlier  the  Brackley  schedule  had  been  given  to  him  for  transmission. 

*  lb/.  Utt,  Pat.  p.  145b.    «  Rot.  Litt.  Claui,  i.  215.    *  Tbi  Compkh  Pan^,  is.  370. 
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taken  action  on  the  authority  of  cap.  25  of  the  Artiadi  which  still 
left  disseisins  by  Henry  II  open  to  question.  Finally,  de  Mowbray 
had  informed  the  king  by  21  June  that  an  inquest  into  his  claim  had 
been  held.  This  inquest  had  not  been  authorized  by  the  king ; 
de  Mowbray  must  have  acted  himself,  perhaps  through  the  offices 
of  a  baronial  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  ;  but,  whatever  the  machinery  used, 
the  whole  process  must  have  started  before  15  Jime.  Even  the 
eleven-day  interval  between  10  June  and  21  Jime,  which  is  the 
maximum  the  date  I  have  suggested  for  the  Articfdi  would  permit 
between  the  initiation  of  the  action  and  de  Mowbray's  knowledge 
that  it  was  complete,  can  only  be  considered  adequate  if  it  is  assumed 
that  he  was  acting  in  imseemly  haste  in  exploiting  the  document  in 
his  family  interests. 

If  this  instance  tends  to  confirm  the  date  I  have  advanced  for  the 
Articuli,  the  general  form  of  the  document  does  something  to  con- 
firm the  function  I  have  suggested.  The  Artkuli  are  often  sur- 
prisingly provisional  and  vague  in  character.  Thus  cap.  12  simply 
asks  that  something  should  be  done  about  weights  and  measures. 
In  cap.  I  the  ancient  relief  is  exprimendum  in  carta  and  in  iht  forma 
securitatis  the  king  or  his  justiciar  are  to  repair  wrongs  infra  ratianabik 
tempus  determinandum  in  carta.  Most  important  of  all,  cap.  25  seems 
to  refer  the  problem  of  the  king's  respite  as  a  crusader  against  pleas 
of  disseisin  by  his  brother  and  father  to  the  judgement  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  bishops.^  This  in  turn  affected  the  restitution  of  similar 
disseisins  to  both  the  Welsh  and  the  king  of  Scotland,*  and  the 

^  The  reading  of  the  last  section  of  cap.  25  is  not  easy,  in  particular  the  force  of  the 

There  would  seem  to  be  three  obvious  possibilities: 
(i)  That  die  king's  rights  as  a  crusader  were  to  be  considered  in  all  cases  of  disseisin, 
whether  committed  by  him  or  his  predecessors.  This  is  McKechnie's  inter- 
pretation {op,  at,  p.  449),  but  I  am  unable  to  accept  it.  Cap.  25  clearly  specifies 
that  John's  disseisins  and  his  predecessors'  were  to  be  treated  difierendy.  Where 
John  had  disseised  there  was  to  be  immediate  resdtudon;  the  earlier  cases,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  to  be  judged  by  peers  in  the  king's  court  Cap.  44  provides 
a  convenient  gloss  on  cap.  25  in  that  it  makes  clear  that  John's  disseisins  were  to 
be  restored  sim  placiio.  These  distincdons  strongly  suggest  that  his  disseisins 
could  not  have  been  subject  to  the  crusader's  privilege.  The  efifect  of  cape.  25 
and  44  in  these  cases  is  to  by-pass  the  whole  judicial  process,  the  restitudons 
appearing  as  acts  of  grace.  The  stay  against  legal  acdon  to  which  a  crusader  was 
entitled  would  therefore  not  arise. 
(11)  That  if  the  king  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  a  crusader,  the  judgement  of  the 
archbishop  and  bishops  was  to  replace  the  judgement  of  peers  in  cases  of  disseisin 
by  Henry  n  and  Richard  I.  This  seems  to  be  the  obvious  construction  of  the 
Latin.  For  a  similar  use  of  the  word  hidt  see  the  Artiadi  cap.  37  and  Magna 
Carta  cap.  55. 
(ill)  That  the  archbishop  and  bishops  were  to  decide  whether  the  king  was  to  have 
the  crusader's  privilege  where  cases  of  disseisin  by  Henry  II  and  Richard  were 
raised.  If  the  passage  means  this,  it  is  phrased  in  a  rather  odd  manner.  This, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  the  sense  accepted  for  it  was  precisely  this  problem 
which  the  archbishop  and  his  colleagues  settled  in  the  period  intervening  between 
cap.  2)  of  the  Artiadi  and  cap.  52  of  Magna  Carta. 

*  Artiadi,  caps.  44,  46. 
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restoration  of  Welsh  hostages  and  those  of  the  king  of  Scotland  was 
also  submitted  to  ecclesiastical  judgement.^  In  the  Articaliy  in  fact, 
a  large  sector  of  the  issues  between  the  king  and  the  rebels  and  their 
allies  was  deliberately  and  intentionally  referred  to  a  committee  of 
churchmen.  To  this  we  may  add  the  informal  language  of  the 
ArticulL  Only  in  cap.  48  and  tht  forma  securitatis  does  it  approach 
the  solemn  formulae  of  a  grant.  Elsewhere  its  sections  are  cast  as 
requests  or  promises.  The  chapters  of  the  Artiadi  are  cofwentiones  ; 
the  Qiarter,  in  contrast,  contains  amcessiones^ 

It  is  arguable  on  general  grounds  that  this  tentativeness  and 
informality  is  more  likely  to  have  been  produced  in  the  committee 
discussions  of  10  June  than  in  the  general  meeting  of  15  June. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  barons  should  have  insisted  on 
producing  a  written  preliminary  agreement  on  15  June,  when  that 
agreement  envisaged  and  provided  for  its  own  amendment  and 
elucidation.  If  this  argument  seems  at  first  sight  weak,  it  is  im- 
measurably strengthened  by  a  consideration  of  the  most  striking  and 
difficult  feature  of  the  Articuli — the  fact  that  they  bore  the  king's 
great  seal.  For  such  a  document  to  be  sealed  was  quite  abnormal, 
if  not  unique.  It  had  little  of  the  characteristic  form  of  a  charter 
or  letter  patent.  Legally,  it  did  not  convey  or  grant  anything. 
There  was  nothing  in  it  to  be  strengthened  or  made  valid  by  the 
appending  of  the  king's  great  seal.  Given  the  normal  practices  of 
the  Angevin  chancery,  that  the  seal  should  be  placed  on  the  Artiadi 
in  the  circumstances  of  15  June  seems  completely  meaningless. 

The  sealing  of  the  Articuli  is  more  comprehensible  if  we  imagine 
that  they  were  to  be  sent  to  someone.  If,  as  I  have  argued,  the 
points  they  contained  were  agreed  by  10  June,  then  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  the  sealed  draft  was  sent  to  the  rest  of  the  barons  at 
London  as  a  warrant  that  their  envoys  had  reached  a  preparatory 
agreement  with  the  king  on  a  large  number  of  problems.  This 
despatch  of  a  sealed  document  may,  indeed,  have  been  essential,  for 
according  to  Wendover  the  barons  had  already  asked  that  the 
Brackley  schedule  should  be  sealed  and  had  defied  the  king  on  his 
refusal.'  Whatever  the  relationship  of  the  schedule  to  the  Artiadi^ 
in  the  sealing  of  the  latter  we  seem  to  have  a  reply  to  this  demand. 
But  the  demand,  it  should  be  noted,  was  made  in  circumstances 
identical  with  those  of  10  June,  for  in  both  instances  the  negotiations 
were  in  the  hands  of  envoys.  In  the  first  instance  the  sealing  of  an 
informal  document  was  demanded  and  in  the  second  it  occurred, 

^  Articuli  caps.  45,  46.  '  Compare  the  two  versions  of  the  forma  suuriiatis. 

'  Some  confirmation  of  Wendover's  evidence  at  this  point  is  found  in  the  king's 
charter  of  9  May  where  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  the  barons  had  already  sent 
artituli  to  the  king  (Rot,  Chart,  p.  209b).  This  word  seems  to  fit  Wendover's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Bracldey  schedule  well  enough.  This  reference,  of  course,  canoot  refer 
to  the  Artictdi  proper.  These  must  have  followed  the  royal  offers  of  10  May  which 
were  still  being  repeated  on  29  May.    See  supra^  p.  406. 
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when  the  opposing  parties  had  not  yet  met  in  a  plenary  conference. 

If  the  Artiadi  were  accepted  on  lo  June,  then  the  whole  problem 
of  the  date  of  Magna  Carta  is  thrown  open,  for  one  of  McKechnie's 
main  arguments  for  allocating  the  latter  to  19  June  was  that  there 
was  insufficient  time  for  the  production  of  both  documents  in  one 
day.  This  now  loses  weight,  for  although  the  Artiadi  were 
probably  sent  to  London,  the  committee  which  produced  them  must 
still  have  had  the  minutes  on  which  they  were  based  ;  the  baronial 
envoys  and  the  king,  therefore,  could  have  continued  discussions 
after  the  loth  and  had  the  Charter  ready  by  the  15  th.  This  date 
was  the  one  given  to  Magna  Carta  by  Stubbs,  Miss  Norgate,  and 
Charles  B^mont/  and  although  their  views  that  a  sealed  Charter 
was  delivered  and  executed  on  that  day  may  not  be  acceptable,  it  is 
still  possible  that  the  Charter  was  drafted  by  or  on  that  day.  The 
dating  of  the  Charter  to  the  1 5  th  could  be  taken  to  indicate  a  baronial 
acceptance  of  a  draft  Charter. 

At  this  point  the  documents  themselves  are  of  little  use  for  they 
are  legal  instruments  not  historical  records.  They  refer  to  events 
in  the  past  tense  on  the  assumption  or  in  the  knowledge  that  these 
events  would  occur  as  part  of  the  settlement,  not  in  the  knowledge 
that  they  had  taken  place  at  the  time  of  drafting.  Thus  tht  forma 
securitatis  of  the  Articuli  refers  to  the  peace  and  liberties  which  *  the 
lord  king  has  conceded  and  confirmed  by  his  charter '  at  a  tune 
when  the  Charter  could  not  even  have  been  drafted,  still  less  sealed 
and  delivered.  Similarly,  the  inspeximus  of  the  Charter  provided 
in  the  Letters  Testimonial  cannot  have  existed  when  cap.  62  of  the 
Charter  was  drafted  with  the  words  fecimus  eis  fieri  litteras  testi- 
mamahs.  Equally  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  writ  in  which  the 
king  informed  Stephen  Harengod  that  firm  peace  had  been  reached 
on  the  19th,  is  dated  18  June  and  was  presumably  authorized  and 
perhaps  drafted  on  that  day.*  Thus,  although  the  Charter  refers 
to  events  which  we  may  attribute  to  19  June,  it  may  well  have  been 
drafted  earlier. 

Despite  this,  however,  the  evidence  on  the  whole  suggests  that 
the  Charter  had  not  been  drafted  as  early  as  15  June.    First,  the 

>  C  Bdmoot»  CiurUs  des  Ubertis  Angfmsu^  p.  zzi;  Kate  Norgate,  John  LackUmd^ 
p.  254.  Stubbs  states  that  the  Artiadi  were  sealed  00  15  June  and  the  Charter '  issued ' 
or '  executed '  on  the  same  day  {Omstiiuiiotiai  hUstory  ofEsglandt  (6th  edn.,  1897),  i.  569; 
5€het  Cbartirs  (6th  edn.,  1888),  p.  290). 

'Rtf/.  IMi,  Pat,  p.  145b.  Miss  Norgate  has  argued  that  the  'die  Veneris'  (19 
June)  of  this  and  other  writs  is  an  error  for '  die  Lunae '  (15  June)  {pp,  at,  p.  254,  n.  2). 
McKecbnie,  in  contrast,  followed  Bladcstone  in  arguing  that  the  enrolling  clerk  erred 
in  tfanicfiUng  xxtH  as  xvUi  (Maffia  Carta,  p.  41 ;  Loaf  Tracts^  ii.  p.  xzxvii).  There  is 
no  sound  reason  for  assuming  that  either  mistake  occurred.  The  writ  is  preceded  on 
die  rolls  by  writs  of  the  i8th  and  followed  by  writs  of  the  19th.  Hie  situation  is 
easily  comprehensible  if  we  imagine  that  John  knew  on  the  i8di  that  homage  wouki 
be  renewed  on  the  following  day  and  that  he  immediately  authori2ed  writs  forbidding 
acts  of  war  after  the  19th  with  the  intention  of  issuing  them  as  soon  as  homage  had 
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reference  of  the  problems  involved  in  cap.  25  and  related  sections 
of  the  Articuli  must  have  taken  time  and  perhaps  necessitated  the 
summoning  of  the  bishops  to  Runnymede  to  discuss  them. 
Secondly,  the  feet  that  firm  peace  was  delayed  untQ  the  19th  suggests 
that  the  terms  of  the  settlement  were  still  being  discussed  after  the 
1 5  th.  There  were,  it  is  true,  other  matters  besides  the  terms  of  the 
Qiarter  to  settle  :  the  custody  of  London,^  the  choice  of  the  Twenty- 
Five  barons  of  tHnt  forma  securitatis^  and  perhaps  also  the  methods  of 
putting  the  Charter  into  effect  locally.  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
attendance  at  Rimnymede  was  insufficiently  complete  in  the  first 
few  days  of  the  conference  for  a  formal  peace  to  be  concluded. 
Nevertheless  all  parties  must  have  felt  some  urgency.  Apart  from 
the  simple  desire  for  a  settlement,  Staines  and  Windsor  must  have 
been  crowded  with  the  households  of  the  barons  and  the  supporters 
of  the  king,  and  the  problem  of  finding  provisions  for  such  a  large 
concourse  must  have  been  a  difficult  one.  There  is  therefore  some 
reason  for  thinking  that  a  formal  peace  would  be  concluded  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  four-day  delay  after  the  1 5  th  thus  implies  that  the 
Qiarter  was  not  yet  drafted  and  that  its  terms  were  still  being 
discussed.  This  view  finds  strong  support  in  the  chronicle  evidence, 
for  according  to  the  Barnwell  Chronicler  the  agreement  at  Runny- 
mede was  only  reached  after  much  discussion,*  and  the  impression 
conveyed  by  this  statement  is  confirmed  by  Roger  of  Wendover.* 
Lastly,  the  final  extension  of  the  truce  was  quite  precise  in  specifying 
that  it  ran  until  the  early  morning  of  the  15th.*  This  impUes  that 
some  definite  and  immediate  action  was  expected  when  the  two 
parties  first  met  which  would  either  make  peace  certain  or  render 

^Aldiough  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence,  I  am  incJincd  to  believe  that  die 
agieement  between  the  king  and  the  barons  on  the  custody  of  London  should  be 
dated  15-19  June.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  king  would  agree  to  terms  of  peace 
without  some  arrangement  being  made  on  the  fate  of  the  capitaL  Hie  treaty's  refer- 
ence to  the  letters  patent  of  the  19th  providing  for  the  taking  of  oadis,  and  its  similarity 
to  die  writs  of  the  19th  both  in  this  matter  and  its  provision  for  the  restoradon  of 
estates,  would  suggest  that  it  was  produced  at  the  same  time  as  these  writs  (JPotdtra, 
I.  i.  133).  The  treaty  was  in  fact  an  essential  supplement  to  the  writs  in  that  it  imposed 
a  time  limit  for  their  execution  (15  August).  Cf,  the  treaty  with  the  writs 'to  ^(llliam 
of  Salisbury  (Rof.  Utt,  CUms,  i.  215)  and  the  general  letters  ordering  the  oath  to  die 
Twenty-Five  and  the  inquiry  into  evil  customs  (R^/.  Utt.  Pat.  p.  i8ob).  The  treaty 
does  not,  as  McKechnie  states  (pp.  at.  p.  43,  n.  4),  refer  to  the  letters  to  sheri£Gi  and  the 
juries  of  the  coundes  of  27  June  (R^/.  Utt.  Pat.  p.  14)  b). 

Mr.  H.  G.  Richardson  has  argued  that  the  treaty  belongs  to  a  meeting  held  at 
Oxford  in  the  third  week  in  July  basing  this  argument  on  the  fact  that  it  was  entered 
on  the  dorse  of  the  membrane  of  the  close  roll  covering  18-19  July  (*  The  Morrow  of 
die  Great  Qiarter ',  Bu/Utm  of  the  John  KylamU  Ubraty,  xxviii  (1944),  424).  This  may 
prove  nothing  more  than  that  the  treaty  was  entered  on  the  roll  at  this  time.  Even 
if  it  proves  this,  which  is  problematical,  the  date  of  the  composition  of  die  treaty  is 
quite  another  matter.  *  W^a/t.  Cop.  iL  221. 

' '  Tandem  igitur  cum  hinc  inde  varia  sorte  tractassent,  rex  Johannes,  vires  suas 
baronum  viribus  impares  intelligens,  sine  difficultate  leges  subscriptas  et  libertates 
concessit'  {Cbnm,  Maf.  ii.  589). 

^Kot,  Utt,  Pat.  p.  143.  Cf.  the  safe-conduct  of  8  June  which  ran  to  die  iitfa 
*  ad  diem  completam '  {ibid.). 
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any  continuation  of  the  truce  pointless.  Whatever  was  to  occur,  it 
was  not  expected  to  require  extended  discussion.  Now  a  baronial 
acceptance  of  a  draft  Charter  at  this  stage  would  probably  have 
entailed  lengthy  debate  and  this  would  be  true  of  any  document 
which  departed  from  the  terms  of  the  Artictdi^  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  general  conference  was  being  held.  It  seems  therefore  that  the 
action  which  was  ejq>ected  early  on  the  15  th  was  simply  a  solemn 
verbal  acceptance  by  all  parties  of  the  Artictdi  as  a  draft  settlement. 
Such  an  act  would  have  great  significance.  It  would  make  it  certain 
that  a  formal  peace  would  now  be  concluded  ;  it  would  provide  a 
point  of  authorization  for  the  final  terms  of  the  Charter,  a  document 
clearly  foreseen  in  the  Articuli ;  finally,  it  would  raise  the  Articuli 
from  the  status  of  a  draft  produced  in  committee  to  that  of  a 
preliminary  settlement  to  which  all  who  agreed  at  Runnymede  were 
committed. 

There  are  strong  reasons  for  thinking  that  such  an  acceptance 
of  the  Articuli  would  be  the  first  important  act  at  Runnymede.  In 
121 5  the  concept  of  delegates  exercising  full  authority  on  behalf  of 
a  commimity  still  lay  in  the  future.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
Articuli  enjoyed  the  prestige  of  the  great  seal,  neither  the  king  nor 
the  baronial  envoys  of  10  June  can  have  been  certain  that  they  had 
any  validity  as  a  draft  agreement  until  they  had  been  publicly 
accepted  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  rebels.  Whatever  the 
bonds  imposed  by  a  conjuratio^  the  envoys  of  10  June  were  simply 
representative  of  SLn  ad  hoc  association  loosely  held  together  by  a 
common  hostility  to  the  king.  In  recounting  events  at  Runnymede 
on  and  after  the  1 5  th,  the  Barnwell  Chronicler  states  that  some  of  the 
*  Northerners  *  left  the  meeting  and  on  the  excuse  that  they  had  not 
been  present,  proceeded  to  make  war.^  This  statement  cannot  be 
tested  adequately.  But  whether  it  is  true  or  false,  if  a  contemporary 
could  imagine  a  rejection  of  the  Charter  in  these  terms,  then  the  king 
and  the  baronial  envoys  could  far  more  easily  imagine  that  the  Articuli 
might  be  rejected  in  similar  terms.  The  danger  of  this  would  seem 
all  the  greater  if  the  Articuli  did  not  meet  all  the  proposals  which 
were  in  the  air.  That  they  did  not  indeed  do  so  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  one  highly  important  section  of  the  Charter,  dealing 
with  the  amercement  of  barons  by  their  peers,*  found  no  place  in 
the  Articuli.  Further,  neither  the  Charter  nor  the  Articuli  contained 
such  stringent  regulations  on  overseas  service  or  the  forests  as 
appear  in  the   *  unknown  *   charter.'    Thus,   while  the  Articuli 

^  Walt  Cop.  iL  222.  *  Magna  Carta,  cap.  21. 

' '  Unknown  charter  ^  cape.  7,  9,  10  and  12.  The  text  is  readily  accessible  in 
McKechnie,  op,  at.  pp.  485-6  and  in  C.  Petit  Du  Taillis,  Studiis  SuppUfmntary  to  SttAbs* 
ContHhOhmJ  History  (Manchester,  1908),  i.  1 17-18. 

Hiis  document  has  normally  been  allocated  to  the  period  November  121 3- June 
X215.  See  McKechnie,  op,  at,  pp.  171  ff.,  where  the  dlder  views  on  the  document 
ate  summarized,  and  Sir  Maurice  Powicke,  Sttpbtn  Laigton,  pp.  117  ff..  Professor  S. 
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represented  a  surrender  by  the  king,  they  also  represented  a  with- 
drawal by  the  envoys  from  previous  baronial  plans. 

If  the  authorization  of  the  Qiarter  is  to  be  found  in  a  general 
acceptance  of  the  Articuli  on  1 5  June,  then  the  Charter  cannot  have 
been  drafted  until  some  time  later.  That  it  had  been  drafted  by 
the  19th  is  almost  certain,  for  letters  of  that  date  provided  for  the 
execution  of  caps.  48,  49,  52,  and  61.^  Indeed,  the  king  knew  on 
the  1 8th  that  the  barons  were  to  renew  their  homage  on  the  following 
day,*  and  so  it  is  probable  that  final  terms  had  already  been  agreed 
by  then  and  that  the  Charter  already  existed  in  some  kind  of  draft. 
It  is  not,  however,   until  the  day  after  the  conference  broke 

Pdmter,  op,  at,  pp.  314  S,^  Dr.  A.  L.  Pook,  op.  tit.  pp.  471  ff.,  and  Professor  V.  H. 
Galbraith,  op,  at.  pp.  155-4.  Tbe  lefeteace  made  by  die  botCHOS  in  January  1215  to 
die  oadi  sworn  by  die  king  at  Winchester  in  July  1215  and  not  to  any  intervening 
commitment,  suggests  that  the  document  followed  the  Epiphany  negodadoos  at 
London  {CogffsbaU^  p.  170;  Cbroit.  Mtg,  ii.  584;  Votdtra^  i.  i.  120).  Indeed,  die  phrasing 
of  cap.  I  may  mean  that  it  followed  the  royal  offer  of  10  May. 

Hie  problem  of  dating  is  obscured  by  the  form  and  archaisms  of  die  document. 
These  difficulties,  however,  and  the  hex  that  we  have  the  document  in  a  rather  careless 
transcript,  do  not  render  it  valueless.  Hie  fact  that  it  gives  us  a  text  of  die 
re-issue  oi  Henry  I's  charter  independent  of  but  similar  to  diose  of  die  Qiiadriparritm 
and  die  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer  suggests  that  the  originator  of  the  docoment 
had  access  to  a  Treasury  copy  of  Henry's  grant  (J.  H.  Roun^  '  An  Unknown  Charter 
of  Liberties ',  anh^  viii  (1893),  ^^^)*  Further,  whatever  the  peculiarities  of  the  con- 
cessions it  attributed  to  John,  these  peculiarities  were  relevant  to  the  situation  in  1215. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  its  points  were  discussed  at  Runnymede.  Unlike  the  y^/Msfr* 
or  Magna  Guta,  it  contained  detailed  regulations  on  the  administcadon  of  die  forest 
law.  These  have  a  parallel  in  die  Charter  of  the  Forest  of  1217  ('  unknown  charter  * 
caps.  ID  &  12,  Charter  of  the  Forest,  caps.  4,  9  &  10).  Wendover's  allocation  of  die 
Charter  of  the  Forest  to  1215  seems  len  surprising  if  we  assume  that  these  sections 
of  the  '  unknown '  charter  were  still  a  matter  of  debate  at  Runnymede.  It  is  also 
worth  noting  that  the  author  of  the  '  Histoiie  des  Dues  de  Normandie  et  des  Rots 
d'Angleterre '  (ed.  F.  Michel,  Paris,  1840,  p.  150)  states  that  John  promised  in  1215 
that  a  man  should  not  lose  life  or  limb  for  any  wild  beast  that  he  took.  This  promise 
is  idendcal  with  cap.  12  of  the  '  unknown  charter  *. 

^Rtf/.  Utt,  Pat.  pp.  I  Sob,  145b;  Kot,  Utt,  Ckau,  i.  215.  It  is  a  possible  but  not 
very  likely  hypothesis  that  diese  letters  were  in  execution  of  the  interim  agreement 
of  the  Artiatli  and  that  the  terms  of  the  Charter  had  not  been  settled  by  the  time  of 
die  '  firm '  peace  of  the  19th.  This  would  assume  that  the  rebels  would  be  prepared 
to  go  through  the  formalities  of  peace  before  the  final  terms  were  settled,  an  assumption 
which  is  improbable  in  view  of  the  importance  of  many  of  the  problems  which  die 
Artiadi  left  open  for  discussion.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  cap.  25  of  the  ArtieuS^ 
dealing  with  royal  disseisins,  was  one  of  the  chief  debatable  clauses.  AU  the  cases 
of  restitution  from  the  19th  onwards  which  I  have  examined,  with  the  exception  of 
the  peculiar  Mowbray  case  dealt  with  above  (pp.  408-9),  covered  disseisins  by  John 
only.  This  suggests  that  the  position  of  disseisins  by  his  predecessors,  left  open  in 
cap.  25,  had  been  settled  by  the  19th.  Further,  the  letters  of  restitution  sometimes 
dodt  with  castles,  a  point  not  mentioned  in  cap.  25  of  the  Artiatli,  but  inserted  in 
cap.  52  of  the  Charter.  The  wnt  of  the  19th  to  William  of  Salisbury  is  especially 
significant  in  this  respect  for  while  it  makes  a  temporary  exception  in  the  case  of 
Trowbridge  castle  it  clearly  states  that  the  terms  of  peace  provided  for  the  restoration 
of  castles.  '  Sciatis  quod  pax  hoc  modo  reformata  est  inter  nos  et  Barones  nostrot 
quod  nos  statim  reddemus  omnes  terras  et  castra  et  iura  unde  nos  dissaisiri  fecimus 
aliquem  injuste  et  sine  judido  *  (R0/.  Utt,  Ckau.  1.  215). 

*IU/.  Utt.  Pat.  p.  145b. 
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Up,*  24  June,  when  two,  and  probably  a  further  five,  copies  of  the 
Charter  were  delivered  for  distribution,*  that  we  can  be  certain  that 
a  sealed  engrossment  of  it  was  in  existence. 

.McKechnie's  argument  at  this  point  was  that  the  formal  delivery 
of  a  sealed  engrossment  of  the  Charter  formed  part  of  the  business 
of  19  June.  These  views  have  been  reinforced  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Collins 
who  has  suggested  that  the  Letters  Testimonial  and  the  Charter 
were  exchanged  on  this  day,  the  two  fulfilling  a  role  '  analogous  to 
the  counterparts  of  an  indenture  '.'  But  there  is  no  direct  evidence 
that  a  sealed  engrossment  of  the  Charter  was  completed  by  19  June. 
It  is  true  that  the  general  writs  to  the  sherifiis  of  this  date  refer  to 
the  Charter  quam  inde  fieri  fecimus,  but  evidence  of  this  type,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  inconclusive.*  Further,  the  writ  to  Stephen  Harengod 
makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  essential  feature  of  the  firm  peace  of 
the  19th  was  not,  as  we  might  expect,  the  delivery  of  the  Charter, 
but  the  renewal  of  homage,^  for  by  this  and  this  alone  was  the  state 
of  war  consequent  on  the  baronial  diffidatio  technically  brought  to 
an  end.  One  section  of  the  Charter,  in  fact,  makes  it  certain  that 
the  execution  and  delivery  of  the  document  must  have  followed, 
not  preceded,  the  renewal  of  homage.  The  object  of  the  writ  to 
Stephen  Harengod  was  to  restrain  the  king's  agents  from  further 
acts  of  war  after  the  dead-line  of  the  19th.  It  found  a  complement 
in  the  Charter  in  a  royal  pardon  of  transgressions  arising  from  the 
quarrel  between  the  two  parties  covering  the  period  from  Easter 
121 5  usque  ad  pacem  reformatam,^  These  words  clearly  refer  to  the 
firm  peace  of  19  June,  and  they  are  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
writ  of  that  date  announcing  the  peace  to  William,  earl  of  SaUsbury.' 
This  section  of  the  Charter  may  have  been  drafted  before  19  June, 
but  it  could  not  have  been  executed  until  the  state  of  war  had  been 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  renewal  of  homage.  That  this  also 
applied  to  other  sections  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  writ  of 
21  June  addressed  to  Saer  de  Quenci :  *  Mandamus  vobis  quod  ex 
quo  Comes  David  nobis  homagium  suimi  fecerit,  ei  castrum  suum 
de  Foderingeya  quod  vobis  commisimus  custodiendum  reddi 
fadatis,  et  si  forte  obierit  antequam  nobis  homagium  suum  fecerit, 
time  castrum  illud  nobis  reddatis.'  *  Earl  David  was  not  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  cap.  5  2  until  he  was  once  more  the  king's  man. 

This  evidence  is  reinforced  by  more  general  considerations.  A 
royal  charter  was  not  a  treaty  but  a  freely  given  grant,  made  in  the 

^  Royal  writs  were  dated  at  Runnymede  on  the  21st,  22nd  and  23rd  (Rot,  Uu,  Pat. 
pp.  i43b-4).  Several  of  the  baronial  leaders  attested  a  charter  dated  20  June  at 
Runnymede  (Rot.  Chart,  p.  210b)  and  Saer  de  Quenci,  Eustace  de  Vesci  and  Philip 
Btz  John  all  received  copies  of  the  writ  ordering  the  enqiiiry  into  evil  customs  some- 
time between  the  19th  and  the  24th  {Rot.  Litt.  Pat.  p.  i8ob). 

*  Rot.  Litt.  Pat.  p.  I  Sob.  '  Loc.  at.  pp.  245,  249. 

*  Rot.  Litt.  Pat,  p.  I  Sob.    See  st^a,  p.  41 1.  *  Rot.  Litt.  Pat,  p.  143b. 
•G^.  62.               ^  Rot,  Litt,  Oaus,  i,  21$.               *  Rot.  Litt.  Pat.  p.  144. 
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case  of  John's  Magna  Guta  intuitu  Dei  et  pro  salute  anime  nostre  et 
omnium  antecessorum  et  beredum  nostrorum  ad  bonorem  Dei  et  exaltationem 
sancte  Ecclesie.  Such  an  act,  whether  royal  or  private,  was  invalid 
if  issued  under  duress.  Now  John,  certainly,  was  acting  imder 
strong  compulsion  when  he  issued  the  Charter.  Pope  Innocent 
annulled  it  partly  on  the  grounds  that  it  had  been  granted  under 
duress,^  and  one  of  the  king's  friends,  William  Briwerre,  later  used 
the  same  argument  to  oppose  the  confirmation  of  1223.*  But  our 
concern  here  is  not  so  much  with  the  fact  of  force  as  with  its  appear- 
ance. The  king  would  not  have  executed  a  solemn  grant  in  per- 
petuity in  favour  of  men  who  were  not  yet  in  his  peace.'  To  his 
opponents  also  it  must  have  seemed  essential  that  the  Charter 
should  appear  to  have  been  granted  freely  and  without  duress,  for 
an3rthing  less  would  deprive  it  of  validity  and  ease  the  way  for 
papal  annulment,  the  possibility  of  which  they  clearly  recognized.* 
For  di£ferent  reasons  both  parties  must  have  wanted  to  eliminate 
the  impression  that  the  Charter  had  been  traded  for  a  baronial 
renewal  of  homage,  however  much  this  impression  represented  the 
imderlying  situation. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  terms  used  in  the  Charter  and 
related  documents  are  interesting.  The  writs  issued  in  execution 
of  the  Charter  make  it  quite  dear  that  a  war  had  occurred.  The 
letter  patent  to  Stephen  Harengod  refers  to  the  prisoners  and 
hostages  taken  occasione  btgus  ffterre  ^  and  several  letters  order  the 
restitution  of  property  sicut  ante  guerram  •  or  mention  the  seizure  of 
land  and  chattels  occasione  guerreP  More  significandy  still,  in  the 
agreement  on  London,  Robert  fitz  Walter  still  styled  himself 
*  marshal  of  the  army  of  God  and  Holy  Church ',  and  the  threat 
which  the  baronial  retention  of  London  levelled  at  the  king  was 
but  thinly  veiled  by  the  legal  fiction  that  fitz  Walter  and  his  friends 
were  holding  the  capital  of  the  king's  baU  and  along  with  the 
freemen  of  the  whole  kingdom."  In  these  docimients  the  writers 
showed  no  inhibitions.  In  the  Charter,  however,  the  atmosphere 
is  quite  difierent.    Although  it  describes  itself  as  a  peace,*  it 

^  Sikcted  Lstters  of  Pope  Innocent  ID,  ed.  Professor  C.  R.  Cheney  and  Professor 
W,  H..  Semple  (London,  1955),  p.  215.  *  CAron,  M^.  ill.  76. 

'  It  seems  arguable  at  first  sight  that  the  king  had  akeady  granted  a  charter  to  men 
technically  his  enemies,  namely  the  charter  of  9  May  (Rat,  Chart,  p.  209b).  To  a 
large  extent,  however,  this  charter  duplicated  the  letters  patent  of  10  May,  and  if  any 
document  was  sent  to  the  rebels  at  this  stage  it  was  the  letters  patent,  accompanied  by 
similar  ones  making  individual  concessions  to  Geoffrey  de  MandeviUe  and  the  bishop 
of  Hereford.  The  charter  of  the  9th,  in  contrast,  seems  to  have  been  a  public  announce- 
ment of  the  conditions  John  was  attaching  to  his  offer.  Finally,  none  of  these  docu- 
ments were  grants  in  perpetuity.  They  simply  announced  temporary  ooocesionss 
pending  the  arbitration  of  the  committee  of  eight  and  the  Pope.  John's  attitude  to 
his  ofier  is  clearly  indicated  in  his  letter  to  the  Pope  of  29  May  .  .  .  '  in  tantum  nos 
humiliavimus  quod  haec  praedicta  eis  optulimus '  (JFoedera^  i.  i.  129). 

*  See  the  forma  seaaitatis  of  the  Articuli,    *  R^/.  JJtt.  Pat.  p.  145b.     *  Und,  p.  X45b. 

*  Rtf/.  L///.  OoMs,  i.  2i)b-i6b.  '  Foedera,  i.  i.  155.  *  Gups.  Ji«  55,  6i. 
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mentions  no  war.  The  trouble  has  simply  been  a  discordiay^  a 
dispute,  and  the  baronial  acts  of  war  simply  transgressioms^  or 
breaches  of  the  peace.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  Charter  is  one 
of  legality.  Thus,  under  cap.  61  a  plaintiff  was  to  seek  redress  of 
the  king  and,  in  the  case  of  default,  compulsion  was  to  be  achieved 
not  by  war  but  by  distringtndo  etgravando  nos.  The  difference  in  tone 
between  the  Charter  and  associated  documents  may  be  partly 
explained  by  John's  imwillingness  hitherto  to  admit  publicly  that 
the  situation  had  been  one  of  war.'  But  the  main  factor  must  have 
been  that  while  the  writs  were  simply  administrative  instruments, 
and  while  the  agreement  on  London  was  not  a  grant  but  a  comentio 
covering  a  limited  period,  the  Charter  was  a  solemn  concession  in 
perpetuity  *  concerning  the  liberties  and  security  of  the  kingdom  \* 
It  must  therefore  contain  no  hint  that  force  had  gone  into  its  making. 
Three  obvious  questions  remain  to  be  answered.  At  what 
point  and  how  did  the  terms  of  the  Charter  acquire  legal  validity  ? 
When  was  the  first  sealed  engrossment  of  the  Charter  finished? 
When  was  such  an  engrossment  first  delivered  ?  The  first  question 
is  distinct  from  the  other  two  because  the  English  charter  at  this 
period  was  not  a  dispositive  but  an  evidentiary  document,  which 
simply  provided  a  record  of  a  transaction  agreed  verbally  by  the 
parties  concerned  and  executed  by  some  kind  of  formal  and  public 
act.  A  charter  was  not  even  essential  to  a  grant,  nor  did  a  grant 
presume  a  charter.*  Magna  Carta,  therefore,  would  come  into  effect, 
not  when  the  first  engrossment  was  sealed  or  when  such  an  engross- 
ment was  delivered,  but  when  its  terms  were  publicly  and  formally 
accepted.  Such  a  formal  acceptance  did  take  place  at  Runnymede, 
for  the  Charter  emphasized  that  both  parties  had  sworn  to  observe 
its  terms  in  good  faith.*    This  oath  must  have  followed  the  drafting 

^  Cape.  I,  6i»  62.  The  tenn  diseordia  was  often  used  to  mean  a  wider  period  than 
that  of  die  war.  See,  for  instance.  Magna  Carta,  cap.  i.  This  distinction,  however, 
was  not  always  dearly  made.  See  Magna  Carta,  cap.  62  and  the  writ  to  Stephen 
Haiengod  (R^/.  Utt.  Pat,  p.  145b).  *  Cap.  62. 

*  lliete  is  no  reference  to  the  baronial  diffidatio  or  the  capture  of  London  in  the 
letters  John  sent  to  the  Pope  on  29  May  (Foedera,  i.  i.  129).  In  the  letters  patent  of 
10  May  and  those  of  die  27th  doling  with  the  truce  and  safe-conduct  the  barons 
appear  as  '  our '  barons  (R0/.  Lift,  Pat.  pp.  141,  142)  and  in  the  public  documents  as 
a  whole  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  obscured.  They  refer  to  the  '  barons  who 
aie  against  us '  (ibid.  p.  141)  or  to  the  '  barons  opposing  us '  (Rat.  Chart,  p.  209b), 
but  never  to  the  '  biuons  making  war  on  us '.  It  is  in  the  more  private  correspon- 
dence beiwten  the  king  and  his  sherifBi,  largely  contained  in  letters  dose,  that  his  oppo- 
nents aie  bluntly  and  accuratdy  described  as  *  our  enemies '  (R0/.  Litt.  Ckms.  i.  204). 

*  The  phrase  is  taken  from  the  treaty  on  London  (Foedtra,  i.  i.  155). 

*  For  a  discussion  of  these  probletns  see  Professor  T.  F.  T.  Plucknett,  A  Omcis$ 
Hiiioty  •f  tb$  Commtm  Lam  (London,  1948),  pp.  577-9;  Sir  Frank  Stenton,  Transcripts 
afCbarttrs  r$laiifig  to  Gilbertim  Hottsts,  zviii  (Lincoln  Record  Society,  1922),  pp.  xvi  S,; 
Professor  V.  H.  Galbraith,  'Monastic  Foundation  Charters  of  the  iiih  and  12th 
oentories ',  Camkri^  Historieal  Joiamalf  iv  (1954),  205-22. 

*  G^.  65  where  the  reference  to  the  oath  is  inserted  between  xhtQuar*  voUmtts  and  wit- 
nessing clauses.  For  another  and  similar  instance  see  the  letters  of  the  baronial  guaran- 
tors of  John's  peace  with  Langton  and  the  other  exiled  bishops  in  1 2 1 5,  (Foedera,  i .  i.  1 1 2). 
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of  the  Charter  and  must  have  preceded  the  authorization  of  writs 
putting  it  into  efiect.  Most  probably,  therefore,  it  was  a  counter- 
part to  the  baronial  renewal  of  homage  on  the  19th.  By  it,  John 
was  tied  by  far  stronger  bonds  than  those  of  parchment,  for  if  he 
broke  them  he  would  stand  publicly  condenmed  as  a  perjurer. 

This  oath  provided  the  immediate  guarantee  of  the  execution  of 
the  Charter.  A  sealed  engrossment  could  have  been  produced  at 
any  time  after  the  document  had  been  drafted  and  such  an  engross- 
ment could  have  been  delivered  at  any  time  after  the  renewal  of 
homage,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  a  sealed  engrossment 
was  ready  by  19  June  or  that  the  delivery  of  the  document  followed 
immediately  on  the  renewal  of  homage  on  that  day,  nor  is  there  any 
compelling  reason  for  assuming  that  this  occurred.  Whde  the 
oath  provided  the  immediate  guarantee,  the  sealed  Charters  provided 
apermanent  one.  They  were,  in  effect,  a  record  for  those  not  present 
at  Runnymede  and  for  generations  yet  to  come  of  what  had  been 
agreed.  This  record  derived  further  authenticity  from  the  Letters 
Testimonial  which  were  drawn  up  *  lest  an3rthing  should  be  added  to 
or  taken  away  from '  the  terms  of  the  Charter.  But  there  is  no  reason 
for  thinking  that  special  significance  was  attached  to  the  actual 
transfer  of  these  letters  to  the  barons.^  Similarly,  when  copies  of 
the  Charter  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  barons 
and  the  agents  of  the  king,  the  aim  was  simply  to  ensure  their 
distribution  throughout  the  country.*  Only  in  fact  in  the  case  of 
the  indenture  on  the  custody  of  London  can  we  be  certain  that  there 
was  a  formal  exchange  of  documents  between  the  two  parties.  At 
what  exact  point  the  first  Charter  was  engrossed,  sealed  and  delivered 

^  The  Letters  Testimonial  wexe  not  guarantees  of  the  settlement  but  guanmtecs 
that  the  record  of  the  settlement  would  not  be  altered  at  some  future  date.  They 
cannot  have  been  drawn  up  until  the  first  sealed  engrossment  of  the  Charter  had  been 
produced. 

There  may  well  have  been  a  second  motive  in  associating  letters  of  this  kind  with 
the  settlement.  This  section  of  the  Charter  replaced  the  much  more  stringent  demand 
of  the  Ariiculi  whereby  the  leading  churchmen  with  the  papal  legate  were  to  guarantee 
that  the  king  would  not  appeal  to  the  pope  against  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  This 
must  have  proved  unacceptable  to  the  churchmen,  for  they  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  deny  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Curia»  especially  since  John  had  surrendered  his 
kingdom  to  the  pope.  It  is  probable  dierefore  tliat  the  Letters  Testimonial  were 
intended  as  a  weaker  but  acceptable  method  of  committing  the  churchmen,  and  the 
papal  legate  in  particular,  to  the  terms  of  the  Charter.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
language  of  the  clause  of  corroboration  at  the  end  of  the  Letters  Testimonial  comes 
fsurly  near  to  the  closing  words  of  the  Ariiadi,  *  £t  ne  huic  forme  predicte  alicjuid 
possit  addi  vel  ab  eadem  aliquid  possit  subtrahi  vel  minui,  huic  scripto  sigilla  nostra 
apposuimus.'  Cf,  '  Preterea  rex  £adet  eos  securos  per  cartas  archiepiscopi  et  episco- 
porum  et  magistri  Pandulfi*  quod  nichil  impetrabit  a  domino  papa  per  quod  aliqua 
istarum  conventionum  revocetur  vel  minuatur,  et,  si  aliquid  tale  impetraverit,  leputetur 
irritum  et  inane  et  nimiquam  eo  utatur.* 

In  the  light  of  this  and  the  wording  of  cap.  62  of  the  Charter,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
accept  Mr.  A.  J.  CoUins's  argument  that  the  Letters  Testimonial  were  made  out  not 
for  the  barons,  but  for  the  king  (^r.  at,  pp.  244  fif.).  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  both 
parties  received  copies.  *Raf,  Lift,  Pat,  p.  i8ob. 
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it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  may  well  have  been  some  time  after 
19  June,  for  once  the  agreement  had  been  executed  viva  voce  by  oath, 
the  engrossment  of  the  necessary  documents  could  well  be  left  to 
the  chancery  clerks.^  The  final  word  on  the  matter  may  be  given 
to  two  contemporaries.  Abbot  Ralf  of  Coggeshall  describes  events 
at  Runnymede  in  the  following  manner  : 

Intervenientibus  itaque  archiepiscopo  Gmtuariensi  cum  pluribus 
coepiscopis  et  baronibus  nonnullis,  quasi  pax  inter  regem  et  barones 
formata  est,  et  tactis  sacrosancds  ab  omnibus  inviolabiliter  tenenda 
juratur,  etiam  a  rege.  Mox  igitur  forma  pads  in  charta  est  com- 
prehensa,  ita  quod  singuli  comitatus  todus  Angliae  singulas  unius 
tenoris  haberent  chartas  regio  sigillo  communitas.  Ibi  quoque  jura 
sua  baronibus,  et  aliis  de  quibus  indubitanter  constabat  quod  eis 
competebant,  rex  resdtuit.* 

The  Dunstable  Annalist  gives  us  roughly  the  same  sequence  of 
events  : 

Tandem  apud  Runymede  convenerunt,  et  die  Gcrvasii  et  Pro- 
tasii  (19  June)  facta  est  ibidem  pax  inter  regem  et  barones;  quae 
parvo  tempore  obtinuit.  Et  recepit  ibi  rex  homagia,  quae  barones 
ei  in  prindpio  guerrae  reddiderant,  in  diffidatione  facta  apud  Walinge- 
fort  per  quendam  canonicum  de  Derham  oriundum.  Et  tunc 
resdtidt  rex  plerisque  castra  et  alia  jura  sua,  et  confectae  sunt  ibidem 
diartae  super  libertatibus  regni  Angliae,  et  per  singulas  episcopatus 
in  lods  tutis  depositae.' 

These  two  writers  provide  mutually  independent  and  very 
valuable  accoimts  of  the  reign  of  King  John.*  For  them  the  peace 
agreement  was  reached  viva  voce^  in  the  one  case  with  the  renewal 
of  homage,  and  in  the  other  with  the  oath  accepting  the  peace. 
The  engrossments  of  the  Charter  followed  later  and  were  designed 
immediately  for  distribution  throughout  the  country.  Neither 
writer  mentions  the  formal  transfer  of  an  original  as  part  of  the 
peace  settlement.    Both,  in  contrast,  associate  the  engrossment  and 

^  It  is  perhaps  relevant  to  note  here  that  the  baronial  renewal  of  homage  on  the 
19th  was  followed  by  a  royal  request  for  letters  of  fealty  (R^/.  IJtt.  Pat,  p.  181).  This 
was  refused,  but  if  they  had  hccn  produced,  there  would  have  been  a  lapse  of  time 
between  the  act  of  homage  and  the  letters  recording  it.  The  fact  that  the  barons 
refused  to  issue  them,  it  should  be  noted,  did  not  render  the  homage  invalid. 

^Cogg^baU^p.  172. 

*  Amuiks  MmuuHci^  ed.  H.  R.  Luatd  (Rolls  Series),  iii.  43. 

'CcMnpare  their  narrative  with  the  following  from  the  Barnwell  Chronider: 
'Assignato  itaque  loco,  ubi  partes  commode  convenirent,  tandem  post  multas  de- 
liberationcs  amici  facti  sunt,  rege  illis  omnia  annuente  quae  volebant,  et  per  cartam 
suam  confirmante.  Recepti  sunt  igitur  in  osculum  pads  qui  aderant,  hominium  et 
fidelitatem  de  novo  facientes  .  .  .'  i^alt,  Cw.  ii.  221).  Aldiough  this  passage  seems 
to  point  to  a  different  order  of  events,  the  writer  distinguishes  between  the  king's 
agreement  to  the  terms  and  his  confirmation  of  them  by  charter.  It  is  possible  too, 
that  the  sentence  '  Recepti  sunt  igitur  .  .  .'  is  simply  an  explanation  of  the  phrase 
'  amid  facti  sunt '. 
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delivery  of  the  Charter  with  the  king's  restitution  of  baronial 
rights.  As  most  of  the  writs  of  restitution  were  dated  between 
19  and  26  June,  their  evidence  dovetails  exactly  with  the  note  on 
the  patent  roll  that  seven  charters  were  delivered  for  distribution 
on  24  June.  In  all  likelihood  these  were  the  first  engrossments  to 
be  completed. 

J.  C.  Holt 

NOTE 

Since  this  paper  was  written.  Professor  C.  R.  Cheney  has  published 
his  lecture  entitled  *  The  Eve  of  Magna  Carta  \^  Our  arguments  arc 
based  on  extensive  common  ground,  particularly  in  questioning  the 
accepted  explanation  of  events  in  the  summer  of  121 5.  But  at  two  im- 
portant points  they  differ  :  in  the  dating  of  the  Articuli  and  in  the  time 
at  which  the  terms  of  Magna  Carta  were  agreed. 

I.  The  Articuli.  Professor  Cheney  argues  that  the  meeting  of  the 
15  th  was  arranged  on  the  understanding  that  the  king  would  agree  to 
the  Articles  *  as  we  know  them '.  On  the  1 5  th  itself,  in  his  view,  the  actual 
document  which  has  survived  was  copied  by  a  royal  clerk  from  a  baronial 
draft,  a  few  last  additions  were  made,  and  the  seal  was  afiSxed  *  as  a 
promise  by  the  king  that  a  charter  would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
Articles'  demands  and  suggestions  '.* 

This  argument  assumes  the  existence  of  a  baronial  list  of  articles 
identical,  or  almost  identical,  with  the  extant  Artic$diy  an  assumption 
considered  above.'  It  also  leads  to  one  central  difficulty,  the  striking 
contrast  between  the  informality  of  the  Articuli  in  both  form  and  language 
and  the  fact  that  they  carried  the  great  seal.  If  Professor  Cheney's 
hypothesis  is  correct,  it  has  to  be  proved  that  the  application  of  the  great 
seal  was  a  form  of  guarantee  of  John's  good  intentions  which  the 
assembled  barons  would  insist  upon  or  accept  on  15  June.  Yet,  as 
Professor  Cheney  himself  states,  the  barons  *  understood  better  a  system 
of  oaths,  hostages,  and  sureties '  *  and  were,  in  his  view,  prepared  to 
renew  homage  and  accept  a  firm  peace  on  the  19th,  not  only  with  the 
Charter  unwritten,  but  with  its  final  terms  not  yet  setded.*  Further, 
even  if  the  seal  was  applied  in  these  circumstancse,  why  was  it  applied  to 
a  document  which  contained  none  of  the  conventional  formulae  of  a 
grant,  especially  when  we  are  imagining  that  the  extant  document  was 
written  by  a  royal  clerk  on  the  15  th  itself?  If  the  document  was  to 
receive  the  normal  validation  by  seal  then  we  might  expect  that  the  clerk 
would  insert  part  or  all  of  the  associated  formulae.  He  did  not  do  so, 
and  he  did  not  do  so  on  a  piece  of  parchment  which  still  had  room  for 
the  insertion  of  such  formulae  when  the  writing  had  been  finished* 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  circumvent  these  difficulties.  It  might  be 
argued  that  the  assembled  company  did  not  think  of  applying  the  seal  to 
the  Articuli  until  after  they  had  been  written,  or  that  the  clerk  did  not 
know  that  the  seal  was  to  be  applied  when  he  was  writing.    But  there  is  no 

^Bulletin  of  the  John  Ky lands  Ubrary,  xxxviii,  no.  2  (March  1956},  511-41. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  330,  325.         '  Supra^  p.  404.         ^  Lac.  cit.  p.  325.         *  Vrid.  pp.  $32-4. 
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prima  faa$  casie  for  suggesting  such  hypothetical  detaiL  The  basis  fbf 
doing  so  is  simply  that  15  June  saw  the  first  general  meeting  at  Runny- 
mede  and  that  something  happened  on  this  day  which  was  regarded  by 
die  Chancery  as  '*  dating ''  Magna  Girta.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest 
that  this  **  something  "  was  the  drafting  or  sealing  of  the  Artioili. 

On  the  whole  the  hypothesis  that  the  Articuli  were  drafted  and  sealed 
on  10  Jime  is  stronger.  Apart  from  the  general  reasons  for  this  which 
1  have  advanced  already,  it  is  a  hypothesis  which  explains  why  the  seal 
-was  applied  to  such  a  peculiar  document.  The  seal  constituted  not  so 
much  a  royal  promise  as  evidence  to  the  baronial  army  at  London  of 
what  the  king  and  their  envoys  had  agreed.  Perhaps  also,  in  circum- 
stances in  which  more  radical  demands  were  in  the  air,  the  application  of 
the  seal  to  the  Articuli  gave  the  draft  an  official  status  whidi  no  other 
draft  or  set  of  proposals  could  enjoy  and,  by  implication,  gave  the 
negotiators  of  10  June  a  recogni2ed  position  which  no  other  group 
among  the  barons  could  claim. 

2.  Magna  Guta.  Professor  Cheney  and  I  are  in  agreement  in  believ- 
ing that  the  engrossment  of  the  Charter  followed  the  '  firm '  peace  of  19 
June  and  he  adduces  evidence  not  considered  above  in  support  of  this 
view.  He  suggests  further,  however,  that  the  terms  of  the  Charter  were 
probably  not  settled  until  23  June,  both  the  document  and  its  terms 
being  'disengaged  from  the  recorded  ceremonial  of  19  June'.^  My 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  terms  of  the  Charter  were  settled  by  19  June 
have  been  given  above.  Professor  Cheney's  hypothesis,  which  I  admit 
is  a  possible  one,  is  based  on  the  following  evidence : 

(ii)  The  interrelated  annals  of  Merton,  Southwark,  and  Waverley  date 
the  peace  or  the  making  of  the  Charter  to  23  June,  others  giving 
various  dates,  the  15  th  (Wendover),  the  i8th  (Melrose),  and  the  19th 
(Dunstable).* 

(p)  The  probability,  based  on  the  narrative  of  the  Histoire  des  Dues  de 
NormamHe  that  Earl  William  of  Salisbury,  one  of  the  counsellors 
named  in  the  preamble  of  the  Charter,  could  not  have  been  present 
at  Runnymede  between  15  and  19  June.' 

(r)  The  absence  of  reference  to  existing  versions  of  the  Charter  prior  to 
24  June  and  the  lack  of  record  evidence  apart  from  the  dating  clause 
of  Magna  Carta  that  the  king  was  at  Runnymede  before  19  June.* 

Of  this  evidence  points  (a)  and  (c)  are  the  least  convincing.  It  is 
difficult  to  make  anything  of  the  variety  of  dates  provided  by  the  chron- 
iclers; there  are  no  internal  reasons,  for  example,  for  preferring  the  23rd 
of  the  Waverley  Annals  to  the  19th  of  the  Annals  of  Dunstable.  The 
&ct  that  a  Charter  cannot  be  shown  to  have  been  in  existence  before  the 
24th  does  not  imply  necessarily  that  its  terms  had  not  been  settled  earlier. 
Nor  does  the  absence  of  attestations  at  Runnymede  prior  to  the  19th 
mean  that  the  king  was  not  there.  In  fact,  if  the  date  on  the  letter  to 
Stephen  Harengod  is  taken  at  its  face  value,  this  provides  an  attestation 
at  Runnymede  for  the  i8th.^    As  Professor  Cheney  points  out,  few 

^  Ihiil,  p.  353.  *  IhiJ,  pp.  327-8.  '  Ibiil,  pp.  328-9. 

*  ML  p.  526.  *  Rat.  Litt.  Pat,  p.  143b. 
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letters  were  issued  between  the  15th  and  the  19th.  After  the  19th 
letters  were  attested  both  at  Runnymede  and  Windsor  up  to  the  23rd. 
Qearly  John  was  *  commuting '  at  this  stage.  The  few  letters  of  the 
i5-i9th  could  quite  easily  fiiii  to  reveal  that  he  was  also  doing  so  earlier. 
Two  further  points  should  be  considered.  First,  the  more  important 
letters  putting  the  settlement  into  effect  were  attested  at  Runnymede,  not 
at  Windsor,  as  also  were  many  of  the  letters  of  restitution  to  individuals. 
The  first  of  these  was  attested  on  the  i8th  and  they  were  authorized  in 
large  numbers  from  the  19th.  In  contrast,  there  were  no  letters  executing 
the  settlement  prior  to  that  which  was  addressed  to  Stephen  Harengod 
on  the  1 8th.  Secondly,  the  paucity  of  letters  of  any  kind  for  the  period 
1 5-1 9th  and  the  flood  of  letters  which  accompanied  and  followed  the 
^firm'  peace  suggests  that  up  to  the  19th  the  settlement  was  being 
discussed,  but  that  afterwards  it  was  simply  being  administered.^  It  is 
difficult  in  any  case  to  imagine  that  the  discussion  of  the  ArHculi  was 
still  being  continued  on  and  after  the  19th  when  so  many  individual 
claims  were  being  pressed. 

Professor  Cheney's  point  {b)  on  the  whereabouts  of  William  of 
Salisbury  is  important,  but  not  by  itself  sufficient  to  prove  his  hypothesis. 
First,  as  he  admits,  the  earl  may  have  discussed  proposed  terms  with 
John  prior  to  the  meeting  at  Runnymede,  for  John  was  at  Winchester 
between  5  and  8  June  and  probably  met  the  earl.*  It  is  perhi^s  significant 
for  my  own  hypothesis  that  this  meeting  took  place  just  before  John 
decided  to  meet  baronial  envoys  at  Runnymede  on  the  loth.*  Secondly, 
the  statement  in  the  Histoire  des  Dues  de  Normandie  that  the  peace  was 
made  without  William's  knowledge  may  simply  represent  what  the  earl 
said  to  the  Flemish  mercenaries  in  his  army.  As  he  had  already  lost  face 
with  them  during  his  campaign  to  Exeter,  it  may  not  have  been  the  truth. 
Thirdly,  even  if  we  accept  the  sequence  of  events  for  the  Exeter  campaign 
provided  by  the  Histoire  and  assume  that  William  set  out  on  6  or  7  June 
and  stayed  four  days  at  Exeter,  it  is  still  not  impossible  that  he  was  back 
at  Runnymede  by  the  19th.  Finally,  the  fact  that  a  letter  close  of  the 
19th  was  addressed  to  William  implies  little  as  to  his  whereabouts.^  This 
letter  ordered  the  surrender  of  the  honour  of  Trowbridge,  except  the 
castle,  to  the  earl  of  Hereford  or  *  his  messenger  the  bearer  of  the  present 
letter  '.^  It  simply  constituted  a  written  authorization  which  would 
probably  be  sought  by  the  earl  of  Hereford,  or  given  to  him,  wherever 
William  of  Salisbury  might  be.  If  Professor  Cheney's  argument  at  this 
point  were  valid,  we  would  have  to  assume  not  only  that  William  of 
Salisbury  was  not  present  on  the  19th  but  also  that  Hugh  de  Neville, 
another  of  the  counsellors  of  the  preamble,  was  not  at  Runnymede  on 
either  the  21st  or  the  23  rd,*  absent  in  fact  on  the  very  day  Professor 
Cheney  suggests  for  the  final  settlement  of  terms. 

^  This  possibility  is  admittrd  by  Professor  Cheney,  loc,  cit,  550,  n.  a. 

*  Loc.  tit,  p.  330,  n.  I,  Hssto/rt  des  Dues  dt  Normandie^  p.  148. 

■  Supra^  p.  406.  *  Cf,  C.  R.  Cheney,  loc  at.  p.  529. 

*  Rot,  Lift.  CloMs.  i.  215.        *  Ibid.  pp.  215,  216. 
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The  French  *  Brut*  and  the  Reign  of 

Edward  II  ^ 


THE  chronicles  of  Edward  II's  reign  form  a  relatively  undis- 
tinguished body  of  literary  writing.  No  chronicle  covers  the 
reign  as  fully  as  Walsingham  does  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  reign  of  Edward  11  is  served  by  the  successors  of 
Matthew  Paris,  at  St.  Albans  Trokelowe  and  Blaneforde,*  at  West- 
minster the  compilers  of  the  F lores  Historiarum^  in  particular  Robert 
of  Reading.  There  are  the  Annates  Landonienses^^  which  commence 
as  a  version  of  the  F lores,  and  are  particularly  valuable  for  the  period 
to  1 316.  The  Annates  Paulini^  cover  the  whole  reign.  The  Vita 
Edwards  II  •  of  the  hypothetical  *  Monk  of  Malmesbury  *  was  in 
Tout's  opinion  the  *  most  human,  most  coloured,  and  in  some  ways 
the  most  sympathetic  and  most  critical ' '  of  the  chronicles  of  the 
period.  In  addition,  there  are  several  chronicles  which  are  valuable 
for  Edward  II's  reign,  but  whose  main  interest  lies  after  1327.  The 
Guion  of  Bridlington's  Gesfa  FJwardi  de  Camarvan^  compiled  in  its 
present  form  some  forty  years  later,  is  particularly  valuable  for 
Balliol's  Scottish  campaigns.  Adam  Murimuth  is  little  more  than 
a  compilation  of  the  Flores  up  to  1325.*  GeoflFrey  le  Baker  has 
independent  value  only  after  1324,  but  is  informative  on  the  final 
years  of  Edward  11.*®  To  round  off  a  not  very  strong  series  of 
contemporary  chronicles,  we  should  mention  Higden,  whose  account 
in  the  Poljcbronicon  is  not  informative,**  the  final  chapters  and  con- 
tinuation of  Walter  of  Hemingburgh,**  the  Lanercost  chronicle,**  the 

^  I  wish  to  thank  Professor  V.  H.  Galbtaith,  Professor  J.  H.  Le  Patourel  and  Dr. 
P.  J.  Jones  for  useful  criticism  of  this  article. 

*  Ed.  H.  T.  Riley  (Rolls  Series,  186Q.  »  Ed.  Luatd  (Rolls  Series,  1890). 
'  Cbrtm.  Edw.  I  and  II  (RoUs  Series),  voL  I.            *  Ibid.  pp.  25  5-524. 

*  Ibid,  ii.  155-289. 

'  The  Plat9  of  tbt  Riiffi  ofEdafard  U  (Manchester  1956),  p.  5. 

*  Cbrtm.  Edw,  I  and  Edw,  II,  ii.  25-95. 

*  Ed.  E.  M.  Thompson  (Rolls  Series,  1889). 
^* /^.  (Ozfoid,  1889). 

u  Ed.  J.  R.  Lumby  (Rolls  Series,  1882),  viii.  296-523. 

"  CJbnm.  Wafitri  dt  Hmif^burgff,  ed.  C.  Hamilton  (Eng.  Hist.  Soc,  1848),  ii.  269-96. 

>*  Ed.  J.  Stephenson  (Maitland  Chib,  1839). 
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continuation  of  Trivet,^  Sir  Thomas  Gray*s  Scalacrtndca  ■  and  several 
minor  and  fragmentary  accounts,  of  which  0>tton  Julius  MS.  A.  i 
(Miss  Qarke's  *  Pipewell  Chronicle  *)  may  be  taken  as  an  example.' 

In  view  of  the  meagre  literature  on  the  reign  of  Edward  11  every 
contemporary  chronicle  must  be  examined  for  what  it  may  con- 
tribute. The  jBny/'j-  account  of  England  under  Edward  11  (preserved 
also  in  Leland,  Collectanea^  ii.  45  5-70,  and  known  as  *  Pakington  *),* 
has  been  used  by  historians  from  the  nineteenth  century.  Lingard 
in  his  History  of  England,  vol.  iii,  published* in  1855,*  used  the  Bntt 
as  the  source  for  his  account  of  Gaveston's  nicknames  for  the 
barons,*  for  the  account  of  Lancaster's  death  at  Pontefract,^  for  the 
details  of  Mortimer's  escape  from  the  Tower  *,  (among  other  sources) 
for  the  account  of  the  miracles  at  Lancaster's  tomb,*  and  for  matters 
concerning  the  earl  of  Winchester  ^®  and  the  Despensers'  posses- 
sions." Twenty  years  after  this,  Stubbs  in  his  Constttutioftal  History 
used  the  Brut  for  its  information  on  Badlesmere's  capture  at  Stow 
Park.^*  Ramsay  in  his  Genesis  of  Lancaster  (19 13)  quoted  the  Brut 
for  Gaveston's  slander  of  the  barons  and  for  details  of  Lancaster's 
execution.^* 

The  Brut  then  is  a  chronicle  whose  account,  acknowledged  or 
not,  has  passed  into  the  narratives  of  later  writers.  Yet,  despite 
the  advocacy  of  Dr.  Brie  ^*  and  C.  L.  Kingsford,^*  references  to  it  are 
infrequent  among  more  recent  historians.  Although  few  would 
agree  now  with  Professor  Oman  that  it  is  *  a  compilation  of  no 
value  ',^*  Professor  Tout  in  his  The  Place  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  II  in 
English  History  (2nd  edn.  1936)  does  not  mention  the  Brut  in  his  list 
of  authorities,  and  refers  to  it  only  in  a  footnote.^'  Mr.  0>nway- 
Davies  in  his  Baronial  Opposition  to  Edward  II  (19 18),  does  not 
mention  the  Brut.  Among  modern  scholars  Miss  Qarke  in  her 
Medieval  Representation  and  Consent  (1936)  gives  it  perhaps  the  greatest 
attention.  She  refers  to  it  for  the  confirmation  of  the  Ordinances  of 
13 12,*®  and  for  the  parliamentary  deputation  of  1327."  Elsewhere 
she  describes  it  as  embodying  *  current  legends  '.*® 

1  Ed.  Anthony  Hall  (Ozfotd,  1722).  '  Maitland  Qub  (185Q. 

* '  Committees  of  estates  and  the  deposition  of  Edw.  II ',  in  J£r/.  EssajfsJm  hmom 
of  Jamts  Tait  (Manchester,  1933).  MediepaJ  Riprtsenfa/iim  and  Qmsent  (London,  195Q, 
pp.  195-5. 

*  Ed.  Hcame  (London,  1774).  •  Tbt  History  of  England  (London,  1885). 

*  Vrid,  p.  4.  '  Ihid,  p.  26.  '  IhU.  p.  29. 

*  Ihid,  p.  34.  *•  Ibid.  p.  34.  **  Ibid.  p.  3  J. 
"  TU  Constitutional  History  of  England  (Oxford,  1896),  ii.  367. 

^'  Genesis  of  Lancaster  (Oidford,  1913),  i.  25,  127.  W.  H.  Stevenson  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  Close  Rolls,  unfortunatdy  never  published,  clearly  appreciated  the  vahie 
of  the  Brut,  and  drew  extensively  upon  it.  See  V.  H.  Galbraith,  Sfottisb  Historieal 
Reviety,  1928. 

^*  Gescbicbte  undQmllen,  p.  8. 

^^Esiglisb  Historical  Uterattire  in  the  Eiftetnth  Ce$timy  (Oxford,  1913),  pp.  113-15. 

*•  Political  History  of  England,  iv.  500.  *'  Pp.  12-13,  n.  2. 

"P.  241.  "P.;,i86.  ••?.  $31. 
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The  Chronicles  of  England  known  as  the  Bruty  an  Anglo-French 
compilation,  extend  in  their  early  versions  from  the  time  of  Albina 
and  Brutus  down  to  the  Battle  of  Halidon  Hill  in  1333.  The 
original  French  text  is  mostly  unpublished/  though  the  English 
version  which  was  translated  from  the  French  has  been  edited  by 
Dr.  Brie  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society.*  His  Introduction, 
which  was  published  separately  ',  remains  the  standard  work  upon 
the  Brut  manuscripts,  of  which  there  are  over  160,  written  in  the 
original  French,  in  English,  and  in  Latin.  As  a  result  of  Dr.  Brie's 
work  which  superseded  the  earlier  studies  of  Madden  *  and  Mayer,* 
it  may  be  said  that  there  are  two  main  versions  of  the  French  Prose 
Bruty  both  extending  to  1333.  Dr.  Brie  has  called  these  the  Long 
and  the  Short  Version.*  They  use  common  sources  up  to  1307,^ 
at  which  point  their  narratives  diverge.  The  Short  Version  from 
1307  is  based  upon  the  French  Cbronicle  of  Landonfi  The  Long 
Version  from  1307  contains  information  which  is  both  original  and 
extensive.  Its  source  has  been  identified  as  a  lost  chronicle  of 
William  Pakington.*  From  an  examination  of  its  narrative  the 
Long  Version  appears  to  have  been  written  not  long  after  its  final 
date,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Brie,  the  English  Brut  was  translated 
from  it  between  1350-80.*® 

An  examination  of  the  Long  Version  of  the  French  Brut  from 
1307  onwards  throws  further  light  upon  an  interesting  historical 
narrative.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  again  Dr.  Brie's  list  of 
the  manuscripts  of  this  version.  Cleopatra  MS.  D.  Ill  has  been 
selected  as  one  of  the  best  manuscripts  *^  of  a  group  which  includes 
Royal  MS.  20  A.  HI  (which  Sir  F.  Madden  thought  the  best  manu- 
script of  the  Long  Version),  and  some  thirteen  others  listed  by  Dr. 
Brie.^  Qeopatra  MS.  D.  m  is  a  composite  volume  in  which  the 
Bruty  2,  fifteenth-century  manuscript,  occupies  folios  74-184.  It  is 
noticeably  fuller  for  the  reign  of  Edward  11,  and  the  early  years  of 
Edward  HI,  than  for  any  preceding  period.  The  account  of  the 
years  1307-33  is  contained  in  folios  152-83^,  compared  with  folios 
14x^-52  for  the  account  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IQ.  This  disparity 
of  information  may  be  seen  in  the  English  Brut,  which  was  translated 
from  the  Long  French  Version.    In  the  printed  English  Version 

^  See  Appendix  I.  *  E.E.T.S.  (0.8.  131,  156). 

*  GiscbUbit  tmd  Qmlkn  der  MitUkngliseben  Prosadmmik;  The  Bna  of  E/igfa/ui  odtr 
Tb$  Cbrtmiclu  ofEngUmd  (Marburg,  1905).  See  review  by  James  Tait,  anii  (190Q,  pp. 
616-17. 

*  Sir  F.  W.  Madden  '  Prose  Chronicles  of  England  called  the  Brut ',  Notu  and 
Qmriis^  i  (2nd  ser.  1856),  1-4. 

'  BuUttm  de  la  Societt  des  Andtns  Texts  Francais  (1878),  p.  104. 

'  GiscbUbte  imdQmlUn,  p.  17.  '  See  Appendix  II. 

'  Camden  Society,  1844.  *  See  htfra, 

^*  dsOffbff  mdOmikn,  p.  54.  ^  Ibid,  p.  29.  ^  Urid,  pp.  8-52. 
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the  years  1307-33  take  up  some  eighty  pages  of  text,  a  length  of 
narrative  which  was  made  to  cover,  in  preceding  pages,  an  account 
of  English  History  from  Cnut  to  Edward  11.  The  Edward  11 
narrative  is  fuller  than  the  account  of  any  previous  reign  (in  the 
printed  English  Text,  pp.  205-47  compared  with  pp.  170-8  for  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI,  and  pp.  179-205  for  the  reign  of  Edward  I).  It 
is  this  narrative  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

Whilst  not  seeking  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  a  chronicle 
which  is  both  popular  and  partisan,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Long 
Version  of  the  French  Brut  contains  information  which  is  either 
peculiar  to  itself,  or  fuller  and  more  detailed  than  in  other  chronicles.^ 
It  has  the  fullest  account  of  Gaveston's  nicknames  of  the  barons.* 
It  states  that  the  Despensers  caused  lands  coveted  by  them  to  be 
forfeited  by  false  indictments  of  their  owners  for  trespasses  of  the 
forest,  or  for  felony.*    It  states  that  the  baronial  followers  came  to 
parliament  in  13  21  in  *  armour '  of  green  cloth,  the  dexter  quarter 
being  yellow  with  white  bands,  so  that  the  Parliament  received  the 
name,  *  Parliament  of  the  bend  *.*    It  sajrs  that  Badlesmere  was 
taken  at  Stow  Park  in  1322.*    The  author  •of  the  Brut  makes  it  a 
charge  against  Edward  II  on  his  Scottish  campaign  of  1322  that  he 
caused  every  township  to  find  a  man  for  the  war  at  its  own  expense.* 
The  chronicle  gives  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Wallingford  castle,' 
and  of  Mortimer^s  escape  from  the  Tower  by  drugging  his  guards.* 
It  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Edward's  preparations  to  meet  the 
queen's  invasion,*  and  of  Bishop  Stapleton's  execution  later.^*    After 
1327  it  tells  in  detail  of  Henry  of  Lancaster's  abortive  rising  in  the 
following  year ;  ^^  it  has  a  lengthy  account  of  Mortimer's  arrest  in 
1330  ;  "  and  has  a  lengthier  narrative  of  Balliol's  expedition  against 
Scotland  than  the  one  preserved  in  the  Canon  of  Bridlington.^* 

^  The  value  of  the  Brut's  narrative  for  this  period  was  tccogniased  by  Sir  E.  M. 
Thompson  in  his  CbnmUon  GaJfriM  k  Baktr  (Oxford,  1889),  pp.  218-20,  221-4,  226-9, 
231-2. 

'  Qeopatra,  fo.  152^;  EJB.T.S.  pp.  206-7  (^  P<^  references  are  taken  from  this 
text).    Cf,  Monk  of  Malmesbitry,  p.  161;  Flons  Hist,  ili.  152;  Lofunost,  p.  216. 

'Qeopatra,  fo.  155;  E.E.T.S.  p.  212;  rf.  Flores  Hist,  iii.  194.  Canon  of  Brid- 
lington, p.  68. 

*  Qeopatra,  fo.  155;  E.E.T.S.  p.  213;  rf,  Trokelowe,  p.  109;  Stalaeromta,  pp. 
147-8;  MottJk  of  Ma/mishay,  p.  265  (for  subsequent  history). 

*  Qeopatra,  fo.  158;  E.E.T.S.  p.  221.  *  Qeopatra,  fo.  159^;  E.E.T.S.  p.  225. 

*  Qeopatra,  fo.  161^;  E.ET.S.  p.  231;  cf  Monk  of  Malmesbmy^  pp.  273-5;  Blane- 
forde,  p.  138. 

'Qeopatra,  fos.  161^-2;  E.E.T.S.  p.  231;  cf,  Bkneforde,  p.  146  (confirmed  by 
Pari,  Writs  (Appendix  II),  ii.  240). 

'Qeopatra,  fos.  163-3^;  E.E.T.S.  pp.  235-6;  cf,  Amaks  Paulim,  p.  315. 

*•  Qeopatra,  fos.  164-4^;  E.E.T.S.  p.  238;  (f,  Annales  Pauiim,  pp.  316-17. 

^Qeopatra,  fos.  172-3;  E.RT.S.  pp.  258-60;  cf,  Quion  of  Bridlington,  p.  99; 
Atmaks  Pauiini,  pp.  343-4. 

^'Qeopatra,  fos.  175^-7^;  E.E.T.S.  pp.  268-72;  cf,  Quion  of  Bridlington,  p.  loi; 
GeofiEtey  le  Baker,  p.  46. 

"Qeopatra,  fos.  x78^-83^;  E.E.T.S.  pp.  275-86;  £^.  Canon  of  Bridliogtoo,  pp. 
103-7. 
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These  are  a  few  examples  of  a  narrative  which  from  1307-35 
contains  an  independent  account  of  English  history.  In  parts  the 
events  which  it  relates  are  out  of  order,  and  there  are  some  mis- 
statements (e.g.  it  confuses  the  Marcher  Council  in  Wales  in  13  21, 
with  the  later  one  at  Sherbum-in-Elmet),^  but  its  information  may 
be  accepted  in  many  cases.' 

The  most  informative  part  of  the  Brut  is  perhaps  its  account  of 
the  royalist  campaign  against  Lancaster  culminating  in  the  battle  of 
Boroughbddge.  It  says  that  Lancaster's  fears  were  increased  by 
the  defection  of  Sir  Robert  Holland,  a  man  whom  Lancaster  had 
helped.*  According  to  the  JBn//,  Holland  delayed  bringing  up  his 
forces  until  he  heard  of  the  defeat  at  Burton-on-Trent.  Then  in 
Ravensdale,  near  Derby,  he  slew  supporters  of  Lancaster  who  were 
following  from  Burton.*  The  rebel  barons  meanwhile  arrived  at 
Pontefract,  where  they  held  a  council  in  Blackfriars,  and  wanted  to 
go  to  Lancaster's  Northumbrian  castle  of  Dunstanburgh,  their  forces 
having  shrunk  to  some  700  men-at-arms.*  Lancaster  refused  to 
accompany  them  and  according  to  the  Brut  was  only  induced  to  go 
by  the  threats  of  Sir  Roger  Clifford.*  After  Lancaster's  capture  his 
castle  at  Pontefract  was  surrendered  by  Sir  Ralph  Beston,  the 
constable.^  The  earl  was  imprisoned  in  his  own  tower,  over 
against  the  abbey.*  The  Gascons  called  him  *King  Arthur',  a 
name  by  which  he  is  referred  to  in  the  alleged  treasonable  letters  to 
the  Scots.* 

The  information  concerning  the  Boroughbridge  campaign 
reflects  the  interest,  of  the  chronicler.  Not  only  is  he  sympathetic 
to  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  but  his  chronicle  is  written  consistently 
from  the  Lancastrian  point  of  view.  References  to  the  *  gentil  Earl ' 
abound.  We  are  told  that  Gaveston's  murder  resulted  in  Lan- 
caster's own  death ;  ^*  that  Sir  Robert  Holland  was  a  traitor  to 
Lancaster ;  ^^  that  Lancaster  was  shameftdly  put  to  death  at  Ponte- 
fract. *  Alias  fat  ever  soche  a  gentil  blode  shulde  ben  don  tode]? 
with-outen  cause  and  resoun!  *  ^*  The  Brut  tells  of  the  miracles 
which  occurred  at  his  tomb,  how  a  child  was  brought  to  life,  cripples 

^Cleopatra,  fo.  155;  E.E.T.S.  p.  215. 

'  See  p.  426,  n.  i.  The  account  of  the  siege  of  Wallingford  is  confinned  in  part 
by  Pari.  Writs  (Appendix  II),  ii.  259,  251. 

*  Qeopatia,  fo.  156;  E.E.T.S.  p.  216. 

^Qec^tia,  fo.  156^;  E.E.T.S.  p.  216;  ef.  Mmk  rf  Maimtsbmy,  p.  267;  Geoffrey 
k  Baker,  p.  13. 

'  Qeopatra,  fo.  156^;  E.E.T.S.  p.  217;  cf.  Monk  of  Mahmshury^  p.  269;  Guion  of 
Bridlington,  p.  76. 

^Cleopatra,  fo.  156^;  E.E.T.S.  p.  217.  *  Cleopatra,  fo.  158;  E.E.T.S.  p.  221. 

'Qeopatra,  fo.  158;  E.E.T.S.  p.  221. 

*  Cleopatra,  fo.  158^;   E.E.T.S.  p.  222;   cf.  Cai.  Ciost  Roiis^  ijiS-ij2^,  p.  526; 
Atmaits  PauUm,  p.  300;  Canon  of  Bridlington,  p.  78. 
^*Ckopatra,  fo.  153;  E,E.T.S.  p.  207. 
"  deopotfa,  fo.  156;  E.E.T.S.  p.  219. 
^  dec^wtia,  fb.  159;  E.E.T.S.  p.  223. 
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wete  testoied,  and  a  Gascon  had  his  right  side  healed.^  It  says  that 
Aymer  of  Valence's  death  was  retribution  for  Lancaster's  execution  ;* 
that  there  were  Lancastrian  knights  about  the  queen  in  France ; » 
that  the  Despensers'  end  was  a  fitting  reward  for  their  hostility  to 
Lancaster ;  ^  and  that  the  earl  of  Kent  asked  the  Pope  to  canonize 
Thomas  of  Lancaster.* 

No  other  chronicle  of  the  reign  of  Edward  11  carries  Lancastrian 
partisanship  so  far.  Robert  of  Reading  and  Trokelowe  are  favour- 
able to  Thomas  of  Lancaster,*  but  the  Canon  of  Bridlington  and 
the  ^  Monk  of  Malmesbury '  are  more  cautious  in  their  judgment : 

*  violent  deeds  bring  their  own  punishment.*  '  Higden  is  circum- 
spect in  his  judgment,  and  while  speaking  of  the  popular  legend 
which  was  gathering  about  Lancaster,  manifest  in  the  miracles  at 
his  tomb,  speaks  also  of  the  failings  of  his  private  life.*  It  is  only 
as  the  centviry  goes  on  that  Thomas  of  Lancaster  gets  more  favour- 
able treatment  in  the  monastic  chronicles.  The  Etdoffum  His/or- 
iarum,  written  at  Malmesbury  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  speaks 
of  Lancaster  having  died  for  the  right  of  the  church  and  kingdom, 

*  pro  iure  ecclesiae  et  regni'.*  Knighton  writing  in  the  1390s 
follows  the  Brut  in  noting  that  none  who  had  participated  in  the 
earl's  death  came  to  any  good.  Anmdel,  the  Despensers,  Harday 
— all  died  violent  deaths.^*  Walsingham  following  Trokelowe  sees 
Thomas  of  Lancaster  as  the  defender  of  the  church.^  The  Brut 
which  was  almost  certainly  written  before  these  narratives  is  the 
first  chronicle  really  to  put  the  Lancastrian  case.  Whether  or  not 
it  embodies  *  popular  feeling ',  it  certainly  anticipates  the  view- 
points of  later  monastic  accounts. 


m 

The  interest  of  the  Brut  for  this  period  has  been  obscured 
perhaps  by  its  association  with  a  lost  chronicle  attributed  to  William 
Pakington,  a  man  of  Leicestershire  connections,  whose  career  in 
the  household  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  of  Richard  11,  is  known  to 
us,^*  and  who  was  stated  by  Leland  to  have  written  a  chronicle  from 


^Qeopatra,  fos.  160^-2;    E.E.T.S.  p.  229;   if,  Flores^  iii.  215-14;    IjttUrs  fr 
Northern  RegLrfers^  pp.  523-5. 

'  Geopatra,  fo.  162;  E.E.T.S.  p.  252.  *  Cleopatra,  fo.  162^;  E.E.T.S.  p.  255. 

*  Qeopatra,  fo.  165;  E.E.T.S.  p.  233.  •  Geopatra,  fo.  174;  E.E.T.S.  p.  265. 

*  See  Flortj,  iii.  209.       '  Canon  of  Bridlington,  p.  77;  MonJk  of  Mahmsbmyt  P*  271. 

*  Polycbromcon,  viii.  312.  *  Eulogitm,  iii.  196.  ^^  KnigfrfoH,  i.  427,  429. 

^^  Historia  AnglUana,  i.  150.  See  on  this  the  archbishop  of  York's  grant  of  2,000 
marks  to  Lancaster  for  the  defence  of  the  church  and  people  against  the  Scots  (fUJ, 
Close  Rd/Is,  ijiS-ij2j,  p.  533).  Brie  mentions  the  bias  of  the  Bmtf,  GesebUbte  tmd 
Qmllen,  p.  50. 

**  Paicington's  official  career  ran  from  1564  to  1590  (Tout,  Chapters^  iv.  194;  D^JB, 
vol.  zliil).  Pakington  held  the  Leicestershire  living  of  Burton  Overy,  which  he 
resigned  before  1572,  when  he  became  keepet  of  the  dien  prioty  of  Waie  C^out^  ^id.). 
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the  ninth  year  of  John  to  his  own  time.^  In  his  analysis  of  the 
sources  of  the  Bruty  Dr.  Brie  stated  that  for  the  reign  of  Edward  II, 
and  down  to  1535,  the  Long  Version  of  the  French  Brut  used 
Pakington's  chronicle  as  a  source.*  The  claim  that  Pakington's 
chronicle  was  related  to  the  Brut  for  the  period,  1307-33,  did  not 
originate  with  Dr.  Brie.  E.  M.  Thompson  in  his  edition  of 
Geoffirey  le  Baker  was  the  first  to  suppose  that  some  parts  of 
the  Bmt  showed  a  connection  with  the  chronicle  of  Pakington ;  • 
and  C  L.  Kingsford  suggested  that  Pakington's  chronicle  was 
*  the  second  edition  of  the  Brut  '.*  But  it  was  Dr.  Brie  who  first 
claimed  Pakington's  chronicle  as  the  source  of  the  Long  Version 
of  the  French  Brut  for  the  period,  1307-33,  and  Professor 
Tait  in  his  introduction  to  the  chronicle  of  John  of  Reading 
accepted  his  analysis.  *  After  1307  it  (the  Bn//)  ...  is  based  upon 
contemporary  accounts,  especially  the  chronicle  of  William  of 
Packington,  clerk  of  the  0>uncil  to  the  Black  Prince  which  is  now 
unfortunately  lost.*  *  If  this  suggestion  is  correct  the  Lancastrian 
narrative  contained  in  the  Brut  is  based  on  a  chronicle  by  William 
Pakington. 

Until  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  chronicle  of  Pakington 
was  thought  to  survive  only  in  the  notes  of  John  Leland,  and  not 
in  any  original  manuscript.  Leland  was  the  first  to  refer  to  a 
chronicle  of  Pakington.  In  his  Collectama  he  translated  excerpts 
covering  the  period  121 3-1 346  from  an  epitome  of  a  French 
chronicle,  the  authorship  of  which  he  assigned  to  Pakington.* 
Leland  alone  among  Tudor  writers  appeared  to  know  Pakington's 
chronicle  at  first  hand.  Bale  mentions  Pakington,  but  almost 
certainly  his  knowledge  came  from  Leland.'  Stowe  quoted 
Pakington  in  his  Survy  ofLandon,^  but  his  source  again  appeared  to 
be  Leland's  excerpts.  It  has  been  stated  that  Holinshed  used 
Pakington  as  a  source  for  fourteenth-century  history.*  Holinshed, 
however,  does  not  quote  Pakington  by  name  as  the  authority  for 
any  single  passage  in  his  Chronicles.  His  sole  reference  to  him  comes 
in  the  account  of  *  worthies '  at  the  end  of  Richard  II's  reign, 
'William  Packington  secretarie  sometime  to  the  Black  Prince  an 
excellent  historiographer  *}^  An  extract  from  Lansdowne  MS.  963 
which  relates,  ex  cbromco  Willelmi  de  Pakington^  the  feet  that  Baldok 
was  being  imprisoned  in  London  in  1326  has  also  been  quoted  as 
early  evidence  for  the  existence  of  Pakington^s  chronicle.^^  Lans- 
downe MS  963  is,  however,  a  collection  of  notes  compiled  by  Bishop 

^  Ldand,  Colbctama,  ii.  455-70.  '  GescbUbte  widQmlUn^  pp.  47-9. 

•  Cbromam  Galfridi  k  BaAtr,  pp.  185-4.  *  Sunfty  of  London,  ii.  274  (Oxford,  1908). 
'  CbromcoH  Jobanms  de  Reading  (Nfanchester,  19 14),  p.  48.  '  Colketama,  ii.  45  5-70. 
'  Saiptonmt  lUustrwm  Mqjoris  Brytatmit  (Basle,  1557),  p.  490. 

'  Edit.  Kingsfoid,  i.  24;  ii.  274. 

*  E.  Bond,  Cbromta  di  Mtlsa,  ii.  p.  zliii  (Rolls  Series).  ^*  Holinshed,  11.  870. 
^*  Lansdowne  MS.  963.  fo.  95^.    See  Brie,  GtschkbU  tmdQmllm,  p.  48. 
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Kennett  in  the  late  seventeenth  century.^  Earlier  in  the  volume  he 
quotes  from  Leland's  Collectanea.  As  the  information  concerning 
Baldok  occurs  in  Leland's  extracts  in  the  Colkctama^  it  seems  more 
than  likely  that  Bishop  Kennett  was  using  Leknd  as  his  source  for 
this  extract. 

In  1904,  however,  Dr.  Brie,  who  was  working  upon  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Bn//,  claimed  to  have  discovered  the  original  French 
epitome  which  Leland  had  used  in  Cotton  MS.  Tiberius  A.  vi.*  A 
contemporary  chronicle,  a  compilation  by  William  Pakington,  the 
source  of  the  Long  Version  of  the  French  jBr»/forthe  period  1307-33, 
appeared  to  have  come  to  light. 

Now  Tiberius  MS.  A.  vi  is  a  composite  volume  of  199  folios, 
containing  a  fourteenth-century  chronicle  (fos.  121-99),  previously 
listed  as  a  French  version  of  die  Brut.  Its  contents  repay  careful 
analysis.  From  folios  121-42  it  is  a  version  of  the  French  'Brut 
from  1042  to  the  death  of  Henry  IE,  with  the  peculiarity  that  it 
includes  the  text  in  French  of  Magna  Guta  (fos.  136V-9V).'  The 
section  upon  Henry  m  (fos.  140^-2)  is  more  compressed  than  the 
normal  Brut  text,  but  undoubtedly  derives  from  it.  At  folio  142, 
however,  the  narrative  breaks  off.  It  goes  back  to  the  reign  of 
John,  and  preserves  an  account  of  the  reigns  of  John,  Henry  HI, 
and  Edward  I  (fos.  142-68)  different  from  the  normal  Brut  text. 
From  1306  to  1327,  however,  (fos.  168-84),  ^^  becomes  almost 
identical  with  the  Long  Version  of  the  French  Bruty  but  its  account 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI  up  to  1346  where  the  manuscript  ends 
(fos.  184-99)  ^^  Ag^  different,  and  consists  largely  of  extracts  from 
official  documents  of  the  time.  It  is  Dr.  Brie's  contention,  based 
upon  the  identity  of  Leland's  notes  with  this  part  of  the  chronicle, 
that  from  folio  142  to  the  end.  Cotton  MS.  Tiberius  A.  vi,  incor- 
porates the  *  lost  epitome  '  of  Pakington. 

The  most  important  question  to  answer  is  whether  that  part  of 
the  chronicle  in  the  Tiberius  manuscript,  from  which  Leland  drew 
his  extracts  in  the  Collectanea^  preserves  an  independent  account  of 
English  history,  and  in  particular  whether  it  is  the  source  of  the 
Long  Version  of  the  French  Brut  for  the  period  1307-33,  as  Dr. 
Brie  and  later  scholars  have  supposed.  An  examination  of  its 
sources  helps  to  form  a  judgment  upon  this  point. 

For  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III  (fos.  142-5  8^)  the  narrative 
is  derived  mainly  from  the  ¥  lores  Historiarum.^  The  years  1 1 99-1 2  j  6 
(fos.  142-8)  are  covered  by  a  series  of  brief  extracts  which  appear 
to  come  in  the  main  from  the  Flores  Historiarum^  and  the  Annals  of 
Waverley.^    The  period  from  1256-65  (fos.  148-56)  is  covered  more 

^  Gitalogue  of  Lansdowne  Manuscripts. 

' '  Recovery  of  an  Anglo-Norman  Chronicle ',  Notes  andQmrm  (lotfa  ser.  16  July 
1904),  ii.  41. 

*  GistbichU  tmdQmlkn,  p.  15.  «  Edit.  Luaid  (Rolls  Series),  vols,  ii  and  iii. 

*  Annaks  MotmsHd,  vol.  ii  (Rolls  Series). 
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fully,  and  the  narrative  derives  immediately  from  the  Fhres  His-^ 
toriarum.  The  account  of  the  final  years  of  Henry  Hi's  reign  (fos. 
1 5  6-8V)  departs  a  little  from  the  Flares  text,  but  for  the  reign  of 
Edward  I  down  to  1306  (fos.  158^-68)  the  chronicle  is  copied 
immediately  from  the  Fhres  Historiarumy  agreeing  in  many  instances 
with  the  Merton  MS.  (E)  version  of  that  chronicle.  For  the  last 
year  of  Edward  I's  reign,  and  for  the  reign  of  Edward  11  (fos. 
168-84)  the  chronicle  is  with  minor  dlfierences  almost  identical  with 
the  Long  Version  of  the  French  Brut.  From  1327  until  1346  (fos. 
184-99)  the  narrative  is  meagre  and  consists  largely  of  extracts  from 
official  documents,  royal  letters,  papal  bulls,  &c.,  such  as  are  found 
in  the  Historia  Aurea  for  this  period.^  The  brief  narrative  connect- 
ing the  extracts  bears  little  resemblance  however  to  the  Historia 
Aurea. 

In  its  early  sections  (reigns  of  John,  Henry  HI,  and  Edward  I) 
folios  142-99  of  the  Tiberius  chronicle  is  thus  clearly  a  compilation, 
taken  for  the  most  part  from  the  F lores  Historiarum.  The  final  part 
of  the  narrative  (Edward  Hi's  reign  to  1346)  copies  official  corres- 
pondence, most  fully  quoted  in  the  Historia  Aurea^  and  its  narrative 
can  in  no  way  be  said  to  supplement  other  chronicle  accounts.' 
The  valuable  part  of  the  chronicle  can  therefore  lie  only  in  its  central 
passages  (fos.  168-84)  relating  to  the  reign  of  Edward  11,  and  the 
early  years  of  Edward  HI.  It  is  precisely  this  portion  of  the 
chronicle  which  has  been  claimed  as  original  narrative,  and  as  the 
source  of  the  Long  Version  for  the  period  1307-33.* 

This  argument  is  difficult  to  accept.  The  chronicle  becomes 
again  identical  with  the  Brut  in  1306,  the  last  year  of  Edward  I*s 
reign  (fo.  168).  At  this  point  it  abandons  the  F lores  Historiarum^ 
and  gives  the  chapter  headings  of  theBny/,  *  Del  Coronement  Robert 
De  Brus  et  coment  le  Roi  Edward  Addubea  xLiii  Chivalers  .  .  .'.* 
It  then  proceeds  to  give  the  text  of  the  Brut  down  to  1327,  where 
its  narrative  diverges.  It  is  not  therefore  the  source  of  the  Long 
Version  of  the  French  Brut  for  the  period  after  1327  for  its  narrative 
is  diflferent.*  For  the  period  from  1307  to  1327,  so  far  from  being 
the  source  of  the  Br///,  it  appears  to  be  using  the  Brut  as  a  source. 
The  Tiberius  chronicle  from  1307  to  1327  gives  chapter  headings 
which  it  gives  previously  only  at  folios  121-42  where  it  is  an  ordinary 
French  Brut.  These  chapter  headings  are  a  characteristic  of  the 
prose  Brut  throughout  its  entire  narrative,  and  are  to  be  found 

*  For  the  Historia  Aurea  sec  V.  H.  Galbraith,  *  Sources  of  the  St.  Albans  Chronide  *, 
in  Bjsqys  to  Lane-Poole  (1927)  and  ante  (1928)  '  Extracts  from  the  Historia  Aurea  and 
a  French  Brut  (1517-47)  *. 

'  The  Historia  Aurea  is  a  source  of  the  narrative  of  Wakingham  and  Hemingburgh 
for  this  period  (V.  H.  Galbraith,  op.  at.). 

*  The  narrative  in  the  Tiberius  manuscript  1527-46  agrees  with  no  other  chronide 
account. 

'  Brie,  Gescbicbte  undQmllen^  p.  48.         *  Hberius,  fo.  168.         *  See  Appendix  m. 
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nowhere  else.  It  is  significant  that  a  chronicle  claimed  from  the 
reign  of  John  (fo.  142)  to  be  a  single  compilation  should  suddenly 
employ  the  Bruf^s  stylistic  peculiarities  at  the  point  where  it  becomes 
identical  with  it,  and  yet  not  before.  The  conclusion  is  inescapable 
either  that  when  he  became  original  the  author  radically  changed 
his  style  of  presentation  to  conform  to  the  final  version  of  the  Bntr/, 
or  that  the  Tiberius  chronicler  started  to  copy  the  Bruf  again  for  the 
reign  of  Edward  11.  In  the  absence  of  decisive  proof  to  the  con- 
trary, the  assumption  must  be  that  the  Tiberius  chronicle  copied 
the  Bruf  for  the  reign  of  Edward  11. 

This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  a  collation  of  the  Tiberius 
chronicle  for  the  period  with  other  manuscripts  of  the  Long  Version. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Brie,  that  difierences  in  wording 
between  the  Tiberius  narrative,  and  other  manuscripts  of  the  Long 
French  Version  are  such  as  to  suggest  that  they  are  independent 
for  the  reign  of  Edward  U.^  This  argument  is  difficult  to  accept, 
particularly  as  Dr.  Brie's  example  is  taken  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  The  manuscripts  of  the  Long  French  Version  differ  among 
themselves  in  their  account  of  Edward  11^  reign.  Royal  MS.  20 
A.  m,  for  example,  omits  the  account  of  the  healing  of  the  rich 
Gascon  at  Lancaster's  tomb,  which  is  in  Cleopatra  D.  m.  It  is 
again  inaccurate  in  certain  of  its  names,*  and  is  muddled  in  its 
account  of  TrussePs  renunciation  of  homage  to  Edward  !!.•  The 
Tiberius  narrative  has  peculiarities  of  its  own.  It  makes  mistakes 
in  dates,  giving  the  date  of  Gaveston's  execution  as  29  June,^  while 
the  other  manuscripts  give  it  as  the  19th.  It  places  the  batde  of 
Bannockbum  in  13 13.*  The  Tiberius  narrative  also  has  minor 
additions  and  omissions.  It  sometimes  adds  a  phrase  as  on  Lan- 
caster, *  porceo  quil  ert  greles,  et  de  bel  entaile  ',•  and  it  omits 
certain  incidents  such  as  the  account  of  Holland  slaying  Lancaster's 
followers  in  Ravensdale,  the  surrender  of  Lancaster's  tower  by  Sir 
Ralph  Beston,  and  the  death  of  Sir  Roger  Mortimer  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  which  are  present  in  other  manuscripts  of  the  Long 
Version.  These  peculiarities  in  no  way  establish  the  originality  of 
the  Tiberius  chronicle  and  the  omissions  cast  further  doubt  upon 
it  as  a  source. 

To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that  the  chronicle  in  the  Tiberius  manu- 
script is  a  compilation  derived  from  different  sources.  From  folios 
121-42  it  is  a  French  Brut.  Thereafter  to  the  end  (fos.  142-99)  it 
is  a  compilation  derived  mainly  from  the  Flores  Historiarum  and  the 
Long  Version  of  the  French  Brut, 

^  Giscbicbte  fmiQmlkn^  p.  49. 

'  Fo.  has  Hugh  de  Walton.    Cleopatra  D.  Ill  (fo.  161^  calls  him  Roger  correctly. 
(Sec  ^orL  Writs  (Appendix  II),  ii.  259,  251.) 

•  Fo.  220^.  *  Fo.  170^;  cf,  Arniaks  Ijmd,  p.  107. 

» IM.  •  Fo.  170. 
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The  question  of  Pakington's  authorship  of  the  compilation 
remains.  A  comparison  of  folios  142-99  of  the  Tibeiius  chronicle 
^th  Leland's  excerpts,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  latter,  the  only 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  chronicle  by  William  Pakington, 
derive  from  the  former  or  from  an  identical  narrative.  Leland's 
extracts  agree  with  the  relevant  section  of  the  manuscript  in  all 
essential  points.  Although  he  is  translating,  Leland  occasionally 
gives  the  original  French  of  the  epitome  as  the  following  examples 
show : 


Leland,  Colbctama 
P-455 

In  the  Yere  of  our  Lorde  1213 
owr  Lady  Chirch  yn  Southwerk 
was  brent,  and  the  Bridge  of 
London  with  the  Chapel  and  al  the 
houses  on  it,  and  a  parte  of  the 
Toune  widialle. 


Et  mesme  Ian  fii  comence  le  fosse 
entour  la  dte  de  Loundres:  et 
densudit  ardne  fiirent  troue  les 
moites  de  trois  mile  corps  ars, 
saunz  ceux  que  furent  toute  en- 
oendre  si  come  la  cronike  tes- 
moigne. 

p.  469.  En  son  tierce  an  fuit 
les  Eyres  del  North,  Notingham,  et 
Bedeforde. 


Ms.  Tiberius  A.  vi. 
fo.  145 

MiUe  deux  cent  et  treszbme  fu 
arse  lesglise  nostre  dame  en  South- 
werk et  le  pount  de  loundres 
ovesque  la  chapelle  sur  le  pount 
ove  tous  les  mesons  sur  lavandit 
pount  et  grant  partie  de  la  dtee  de 
loundres. 

Et  mesme  Ian  fu  comence  le  fosse 
entour  la  dtee  de  loundres.  Et 
densudit  arcine  furent  trovez  les 
moitez,  de  trois  mille  corps  ars 
saunz  ceaux  qi  furent  tout  encen- 
drez  sicome  la  cronike  le  tesmoigne. 


fo.  184.  En  son  tierce  an  fuist 
les  Eyres  del  North,  Notyngham 
et  Bedeford. 


Thens  was  a  Peace  made  by- 
twene  the  Scottes  and  Englissdies, 
and  Dame  Johanna  le  Tour,  Sister 
to  the  King,  was  married  to  Davy 
Bruz,  Sunne  to  Roberte  Bruz. 
And  at  this  tyme  the  Kyng  beyng 
young,  and,  for  lak  of  good  coun- 
sd,  gave  up  by  his  Brode  Seale  al 
his  title  that  he  had  to  Scotland. 


Puis  fuist  fidt  un  acord  perentre 
les  deux  roialmes  dengleterre  et 
descoce,  et  afFerme  par  alliaunce  de 
mariage  qar  David  Bn^,  le  fitz  sire 
Robert  Bruz  esposa  Dame  Johane 
de  la  tour,  soeure  le  Roi,  et  tout 
droit  que  le  Roy  et  ses  progenitours 
clamerunt  en  roialme  descoce  fuist 
quitclame  par  fait  ensele  du  grant 
seal  de  la  Chauncellarie. 


In  all  instances  the  passages  translated  by  Leland  can  be  traced  to 
the  Tiberius  chronicle  (for  example,  the  extracts  on  p.  455  of 
Collectanea  derive  £rom  fos.  142^-3,  143^,  144^  145,  145^,  and  on 
p.  469  of  the  Collectanea  from  fos.  184,  184^,  185,  195,  196-6^, 
i96^-7).    Leland,   for   his   part,   undoubtedly   thought   that   the 
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natrative  contained  in  this  part  of  the  Tiberius  chronicle  comprised 
a  chronicle  written  by  William  Pakington,  for  he  prefixed  to  the 
excerpts  in  the  Collectanea  the  following  passage  : 

Wylliam  de  Pakington,  Qerk  and  Tresorer  of  Prince  Edwardes, 
Sunne  to  Edwarde  the  3  Household  yn  Gascoyne,  did  wryte  a 
Cronique  yn  Frcnche  from  the  IX  Yere  of  King  John  of  Englande 
on  to  his  tyme  and  dedicatid  it  to  his  Lord  Prince  Edwarde.  Owte 
of  an  Epitome  in  French  of  this  afore  sayde  Cronique  I  translatid 
carptim  thes  things  that  folow  yn  to  EngUsche.^ 

Yet  in  the  absence  of  internal  evidence,  Leland*s  ascription  remains 
for  scholars  the  sole  evidence  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  part  of  the 
Tiberius  chronicle,  which  does  not,  in  any  case,  begin  at  the  ninth 
year  of  John.  Tout  in  his  Chapters  stated  that  it  was  difficult  to 
believe  Leland's  attribution  rested  upon  firm  grounds.  *  As 
Pakington^s  official  career  runs  from  the  early  sixties  to  1390,  it 
(the  chronicle)  can  hardly  be  described  as  contemporary  work, 
especially  as  it  is  meagre  and  uninforming  when  approaching  his 
own  time.  The  connection  of  Pakington  with  chronicle-making 
must  therefore  remain  doubtful  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge.* ■  Tout*s  judgment  must  stand,  though  it  may  be  that 
Pakington  used  the  F lores  Historiarum  and  the  Long  Version  of  the 
French  Brut  for  a  compilation  of  his  own. 

IV 

The  elimination  of  Pakington^s  chronicle  as  an  original  source 
for  fourteenth  centvury  history  may  perhaps  serve  to  direct  attention 
more  closely  to  the  Long  Version  of  the  French  Brtit^  from  which  it 
is  derived.  Historians,  including  Stubbs,  have  given  Leland's 
extracts  or  Pakington  as  their  authority,  when  they  have  in  fact 
been  using  this  version  of  the  Brut.^  Principally  in  this  guise  the 
Long  Version  has  been  used  as  a  source  for  Edward  II's  reign. 

The  date  and  provenance  of  the  Edward  11  and  Edward  IQ 
part  of  the  Long  Version  are  not  easy  to  determine,  but  from  the 
information  contained  in  the  narrative  it  appears  to  have  been 
compiled  not  lon^  after  1333.  The  information  which  it  gives 
upon  the  reign  of  Edward  11  has  already  been  mentioned.  In 
addition,  the  closer  the  narrative  approaches  to  the  1330s  the  more 
detailed  it  becomes.  It  has  much  to  say  on  Lancaster's  rising  of 
1328  ;  *  it  has  a  fuU  account  of  the  plot  against  Kent ;  ^  it  is  more 
detailed  than  any  other  chronicle  on  the  arrest  of  Mortimer ;  •  it  is 

^  ColUctanta^  ii-  455*  *  Cbaptirs,  iv.  194. 

'  Cf,  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  ii.  367. 

•  Cleopatra,  fos.  171^-3;  E.E.T.S.  pp.  258-60. 

•  Qeopatra,  fos.  174-5^;  E.E.T.S.  pp.  263-7. 

•  Cleopatra,  fo«.  175-7^;  E.E.T.S.  pp.  268-72. 
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informative  on  the  negotiations  with  the  Scots  in  1333  ;  ^  and  it 
gives  the  names  of  the  Scottish  lords  in  the  five  wards  of  their  army 
at  Berwick.*  Though  the  evidence  is  admittedly  circumstantial 
the  narrative  bears  all  the  marks  of  contemporary  writing. 

The  Edward  11  and  Edward  HI  section  of  the  Long  Version 
thus  seems  to  have  been  written  not  long  after  the  events  which  it 
describes.  In  addition,  the  whole  narrative  from  1307  to  1333,  has 
the  appearance  of  one  written  directiy  from  events,  rather  than  a 
popularization  of  a  written  source.  In  parts,  as  in  its  description 
of  the  five  wards  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Berwick,  it  must  have  relied 
upon  some  official  source.  Apart  from  this,  however,  and  the 
form  of  TrussePs  official  renunciation  of  allegiance  to  Edward  11,' 
there  are  no  direct  quotations  from  official  documents,  such  as  one 
usually  finds  in  the  monastic  chronicles  of  the  time.*  The  writer 
of  the  Long  Version  either  ignores  them,  or,  more  probably,  had 
no  access  to  them.  This  suggests  perhaps  that  the  provenance  of 
the  chronicle  does  not  lie  in  some  great,  record-keeping  institution. 

The  Long  Version,  like  the  other  versions  of  the  prose  £/w/, 
appears  from  its  contents  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  widest 
possible  medieval  audience.  There  can  be  littie  doubt  that  this 
audience  included  laymen  as  well  as  clerks.  As  many  scholars 
have  pointed  out,  the  number  of  manuscripts  of  the  prose  Brut  is 
evidence  of  its  wide  popularity  in  late  medieval  times.  Though  it 
is  dangerous  to  generalize  as  to  its  authorship,  or  as  to  the  political 
sympathies  of  its  audience,  the  bias  of  the  Long  Version  itself  is 
dear.  From  1307  to  1333  it  is  a  Lancastrian  chronicle,  an  original 
and  seemingly  contemporary  authority,  written  by  an  author  who 
remains  anonymous.  His  chronicle,  which  William  Pakington  may 
have  used  at  a  later  time,  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
the  prose  Brut. 

John  Taylor 


APPENDIX  I 

The  French  Prose  'Brut' 

The  text  of  the  French  Prose  Brut  is  mainly  unpublished  (see  J.  Vising, 
Anglo-Norman  ILanfftage  andUterature  (London  and  Oxford)  1923,  p.  74.) 
Lists  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  French  Brut  are  given  in  Vising  {op,  dt.\ 
P.  Meyer  in  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  des  anciens  texts  francais  (1878),  pp.  1 16  £F., 
F.  W.  D.  Brie,  Gescbicbte  undQuelkn  der  Mittelengliscben  Prosacbronik :  The 
Brute  of  England  oder  Tie  Chronicles  of  England  (Marburg,  1905),  pp.  17  fF., 
33,  and  G.  E.  Brereton,  Des  Grantvi  Gean^,  Medium  Aevum  Monographs 

*  Qcopatia,  fo.  181^;  E.E.T.S.  p.  282. 

'  Cleopatra,  fo8.  182-3;  B.E.T.S.  pp.  283-4. 

•  Cleopatra,  fos.  155^-6;  E.E.T.S.  p.  242. 
'  The  AmtaUs  Landonmses  in  particular. 
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n  (Oxford,  1937),  pp.  vi  ff.  There  is  a  description  of  three  unlisted 
manuscripts  of  the  French  prose  Brut  by  M.  D.  Legge  and  G.  E.  Brereton 
in  Midutm  Aipum,  vii.  1958. 

The  chronicle  has  b^n  studied  in  the  texts  of  the  English  translation 
(the  best  manuscripts  of  which  are  Eawlinson,  B  171  (f.  1400),  Douce 
523  (r.  1450),  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin  490  (beginning  of  fifteenth 
century))  mainly  from  a  philological  point  of  view  (Wells,  A  Manual  of 
Writings  in  Middle  English  10^0-1400^  nine  supplements  (Oxford,  1916-- 
51)).  But  see  Brie  {pp.  at)  and  Starke,  Pop,  Engl.  Cbronikm  des  ij  Jbdts 
(Berlin,  1933). 


APPENDK  n 

Tbi  Sources  of  The  'Brut* 

The  Brut  draws  its  early  material  from  the  time  of  Albina  and  Brutus 
from  Gaimer's  Lsstoin  and  Wace's  Koman  de  Brut.  From  1066  to  1272 
it  uses  the  Annals  ofWaverley  probably  through  some  intermediary  soiirce. 
For  the  reign  of  Edward  I  its  source  is  the  chronicle  of  Piem  de  lumgfoft 
(Brie,  GesMcbte  und  Quelled).  From  1307  to  1333  it  divides  into  two 
narratives  whose  sources  are  discussed  in  this  paper.  After  1333  there 
is  one  standard  continuation  down  to  1 377,  the  full  text  of  which  is  found 
only  in  C  C  C.  Gunbridge,  174  in  Nasmyth's  Gitalogue.  This  continua- 
tion has  for  its  main  source  to  1367  the  Westminster  chronicle.  Cotton 
MS.  Qeopatra  A.  XVI,  of  which  John  of  Reading  forms  the  concluding 
portion.  From  1341  to  1346  it  abandons  this  in  fistvour  of  Murimuth. 
After  1 361  it  uses  the  ordinary  (B)  continuation  of  the  Poljcbronicon 
supplementing  it  from  Reading.  (Tait,  Cbron.  Joban.  de  Reading,  pp. 
47-52;  Brie,  Gesdricbte  undQuellen)  The  sources  of  the  fifteenth  century 
continuations  of  the  Brut  are  analysed  in  Brie  {op.  at.)  and  C  L.  Kings- 
ford,  EngSsb  Historical  Literature  in  tbe  Fifteenth  Century  (Oxford,  1913), 
pp.  113  f. 

There  are  French  Bruts  with  individual  continuations  after  1307  and 
1333.  See,  for  example,  V.  H.  Galbraith,  ante  (1928),  pp.  203-17,  and 
Anonimalle  Chronicle  (Manchester,  1927),  p. 


APPENDIX  m 

Cotton  MS  Tiberius  A.  pi. 

The  Tiberius  chronicle  departs  from  the  Brut  text  for  a  second  and 
final  time  at  1 327.  It  begins  its  account  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IQ  with 
the  following  passage. 

Folio  184  Apres  cestui  Roi  Edward  de  Carnarvan  regna  Edward  de 
Wyndesonere  son  fitz,  qi  fuist  coronez  vivant  son  piere  qar  les  homages 
lui  furont  rendutz  come  desus  est  dist,  et  11  fuist  coronie  a  Westminstre 
quant  11  fuist  dage  de  XV  ans,  Ian  del  incamacion  MCCCXXVI,  la  veile 
de  la  chaundelour.  En  le  second  an  de  son  regne  viendrent  les  Escotz 
en  Engleterre  ardantz  et  desrobbantz  le  pais  tanqe  al  Park  de  Stannap,  et 
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le  roi  assembla  grant  host,  et  se  tret  landreites  pur  combatre  ovesque 
eaux,  et  ils  se  mistreat  nutauntre  a  la  fuite  et  passerent  saunz  mal  ou 
moleste  tanque  en  Escoce  dont  le  Roi  fuist  molt  dolent.  En  son  tierce 
an  fuist  les  Eyres  del  North,  Notyngham,  et  Bedeford.  A  eel  tenq>s 
ala  le  Roi  outre  en  £B:aunce  a  seint  Denyse  et  fist  son  homage  au  Roi  de 
ffraunce  pur  la  duchie  de  Guyen,  quele  chose  fuit  puis  a  counte  grande- 
ment  encountre  sa  querele  qil  avoit  a  la  Corone  de  £B:aunce.  Mes  pur 
ceo  qil  fuist  dedein2  age  ceo  fiiist  molt  le  meyns  charge.  Puis  fiiist  fiut 
un  acord  perentre  les  deux  roialmes  dengleterre  et  Descoce,  et  a£ferme 
par  alliaunce  de  mariage  qar  David  Bru2  le  fitz  Sire  Robert  Bru2  esposa 
Dame  Johane  de  la  Tour  soeure  le  Roi,  et  tout  droit  que  le  Roy  et  ses 
progenitours  damerunt  en  roialme  descoce  fuist  quitdame  par  fiut  ensele 
du  grant  seal  de  La  Chauncellarie.  Et  puis  pur  ceo  que  ceo  fiiist  £uit 
tanqe  le  Roi  fiiist  si  ioesnes  et  de  si  tendre  age  et  ne  my  par  bon  counseil 
mes  saunz  assent  des  pieres  de  la  terre,  et  la  Corone  desheritee  a  touz 
iours  de  son  droit  tout  fiiist  repelle  puis.  Et  pur  ceo  que  ceo  fiiist  fiuit 
par  counseil  Sire  Roger  de  Mortimer  Count  de  la  Marche  a  ceo  qe  fiiist 
dit,  le  dit  sire  Roger  et  sire  Simond  de  Hereford  qi  fiiist  de  son  acord, 
fiirent  pris  en  le  chastel  de  Notyngham  priveement  de  nuyt,  et  un  chivaler 
Sire  Hugh  de  Trumppynkton  qi  mist  debat  al  eaux  de  la  chaumbre  fiiist 
tuwe,  et  les  ditz  sire  Roger  et  sire  Simond  puis  fiirent  mesnetz  a  loundres 
et  pur  eel  malveis  counseil  et  autres  fiautes  de  treson  recordetz  sur  eaux 
par  le  roi  et  par  les  grantz  de  la  terre  ils  fiirent  treignetz  et  pendutz 
illeoqes. 
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New  Evidence  on  the  Nandakuma    Trial 

THE  trial,  condemnation  and  execution  for  forgery  in  Gdcutta 
in  1775  of  the  Brahman  Raja  Nandakuma  Bahadur  (known  to 
his  English  contemporaries  as  Nundcomar)  ^  is  one  of  the  causes 
citihres  of  the  eighteenth  century.  That  the  accused,  a  man  of 
sinister  reputation,  was  guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered, 
hardly  anyone  doubted  at  the  time  and  most  writers  have  accepted 
since ;  on  the  trial  itself  opinions  have  varied,  but  most  recent 
writers  have  concluded  that  (given  contemporary  conditions)  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  reasonably  conducted ;  *  but  it  was  felt 
widely  even  at  the  time  that  the  exaction  of  the  death  penalty  was 
harsh,  and  it  has  always  been  generally  admitted  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  trial  were  such  as  to  arouse  suspicions  of  disavowed 
political  forces  at  work,  however  much  opinion  may  have  varied  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  suspicions.  Since  the  persons  on  whom  these 
suspicions  became  focused  were  Warren  Hastings,  the  first  governor- 
general  of  Bengal  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  Chief  Justice  of  the  supreme 
court  recently  set  up  to  provide  an  independent  judicature  in 
Bengal,  and  since  the  fate  of  Nandakuma  was  entangled  in  the 
disputes  between  the  governor-general  and  the  majority  of  his 
council,  partisanship  has  always  played  its  part  in  invigorating  the 
controversy  to  which  the  trial  gave  rise. 

The  case  against  Hastings  and  Impey  was  first  put  by  their 
bitter  personal  and  political  enemies  in  its  most  extreme  form  and, 
though  it  was  rejected  in  the  debate  on  Impey's  impeachment,*  it 
inspired  a  still  more  formidable  accuser  in  the  person  of  the  great 

^  An  attempt  has  been  made  throughout  this  article  to  employ  a  modem  form  of 
Indian  names  as  used  in  recent  historical  works;  and  where  the  eighteenth-century 
English  terms  are  transcribed,  suggested  modem  renderings  are  included  in  the  foot- 
notes, though  sometimes  these  are  doubtful.  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Habibullah, 
of  Dacca  University,  Pakistan,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Davies,  Reader  in  Indian  History  at 
Oxford,  for  assistance  in  this  part  of  the  work  for  which  I  have  no  qualifications. 

'  There  were,  by  modem  standards,  some  irregularities  in  the  evidence  allowed, 
and  the  judges  themselves  (owing  to  the  weakness  of  counsel)  took  an  active  part  in 
examining  witnesses.  That  the  jury,  chosen  from  among  the  English  inhabitants  of 
Gdcutta  was  not  free  of  prejudice  is  probable  in  view  of  the  heated  atmosphere  in 
which  the  trial  took  place. 

'  A  full  account  of  the  proceedings  with  accompanying  documents  was  published 
by  Stockdale  in  1788.  (TAf  Spt€cb  of  Sir  EJiJab  Impiy  .  .  .  togjttber  with  €0pUs  of  tbt 
swtral  documtnU,  .  .  .) 
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publicist  Macaulay.^  To  make  the  issue  comprehensible  an  outline 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  trial  is  necessary.  In  the  violent 
dissensions  which  broke  out  on  the  Bengal  council  at  the  end  of 
1774  between  General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson  and  Philip 
Francis,  *  the  New  Gentlemen  *  on  the  one  side  and  Warren  Hastings 
and  Richard  Harwell,  the  two  old  Company  servants  on  the  other, 
the  newcomers  soon  found  individuals  (a  few  Englishmen  and  a 
nimiber  of  Indians)  who  were  prepared  to  seek  their  favour  by 
lodging  accusations  of  corruption  and  misconduct  against  the 
former  regime  over  which  Hastings  had  presided.  The  methods  of 
Company  rule,  and  the  activities  of  the  Company*s  servants  in 
seeking  their  fortunes,  made  such  accusations  easy  to  advance 
against  any  Company  servant  who  had  been  some  years  in  India, 
and  they  nearly  always  had  some  element  of  truth  in  them.  On  the 
other  hand  those  who,  through  ambition  or  spite,  advanced  such 
accusations  were  notoriously  indifferent  to  truth,  so  that  perjury 
and  even  forgery  were  commonplaces  on  such  occasions. 

The  newcomers,  inexperienced  and  blinded  by  party  spirit,  were 
ill  equipped  to  sift  the  allegations  brought  before  them,  and  they 
had  the  good  or  ill  fortune  to  attract  to  their  cause  Nandakuma,  one 
of  the  most  ambitious  and  unprincipled  of  the  Indians  connected 
with  the  Government  of  Bengal,  who,  after  a  lifetime  of  battle  for 
power,  first  under  the  Nawabs  of  Bengal  and  then  under  their 
EngUsh  successors,  now  saw  the  chance  to  turn  their  coming  to  his 
advantage.  In  addition  to  his  experience,  ability  and  absence  of 
scruple  he  had  the  advantage  of  having  been  in  close  touch  with 
Hastings's  administration  since  1772,  when,  on  the  Company's 
orders,  he  had  been  employed  in  the  investigations  into  the  misdeeds 
of  his  old  rival  Muhammad  Reza  Khan,  Naib  Subah  of  Bengal,  and 
he  had  at  this  time  enjoyed  considerable  influence  and  power, 
though  no  love  had  ever  been  lost  between  him  and  Hastings,  and 
he  knew  his  position  to  be  precarious.*  The  rise  to  favour  of  such 
a  man  with  a  majority  of  council  anxious  to  discredit  their  opponents 
was  bound  to  mean  the  presentation  of  a  mass  of  complaints  and 
accusations  against  the  governor,  the  Company  servants  under  him 
and  (equally  important)  their  Indian  clientele,  and  to  herald  drastic 
changes  not  only  in  the  English  administration  but  among  the 
Indian  holders  of  places,  farms  and  contracts. 

The  work  was  begun  in  1774,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1775  the 
governor-general  forbade  Nandakuma  his  house,®  but  it  was  not 

^  T.  B.  Macaulay,  Critual  and  Historical  "Essays;  Warttn  Hastings. 

'  There  is  no  adequate  account  of  the  career  of  this  remarkable  man,  though  much 
material  for  it  (usually  discreditable)  is  to  be  found  among  the  sources  for  the  period^ 

'  Nandakuma's  account  of  this  is  given  in  his  own  written  statement  presented! 
to  council  on  II  March  1775  printed  in  the  Eietuntb  Riport  of  tbt  Stkct  CommittH  of 
ijti :  Reports  from  Committees,  vi.  706.  See  also  Hastings's  eTidence  in  tibe  conspiracy 
trial.  State  Trials,  zz.  1 179  se^. 
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till  II  March  1775  that  the  first  written  accusations  were  laid  before 
council  and  battle  was  joined.  Hastings  refused  to  answer  the 
allegations  in  council  and  the  matter  was  referred  by  both  sides  to 
the  authorities  in  England.  But  since  no  reply  could  be  received 
for  eighteen  months,  the  campaign  was  carried  on  in  Bengal  without 
interruption.  The  governor,  faced  by  a  hostile  majority,  had  the 
choice  of  resigning  forthwith,  of  submitting  to  become  a  cypher  in 
his  own  administration  (awaiting  helplessly  the  flow  of  accusations 
which  would  come  in  as  those  in  search  of  places,  or  seeking  to 
retain  those  they  had,  tried  to  win  the  favour  of  what  they  would 
consider  the  rising  party),  or  of  fighting  to  maintain  his  prestige  and 
thus  to  hold  his  position  until  a  decision  arrived  from  England. 
Hastings  was  nothing  if  not  a  fighter  and,  though  he  sometimes 
talked  of  resignation,  it  was  the  third  of  these  lines  which  he 
chose. 

At  first  the  Majority  carried  all  before  them,  but  a  chance  for 
the  governor  to  retrieve  the  initiative  came  on  19  April  1775  when 
one  Kamal-ud-din,^  an  Indian  farmer  of  revenue  appointed  under 
his  Government,  came  and  confessed  (for  reasons  that  have  never 
become  altogether  clear)  ^  that  he  had  made  false  accusations  against 
Hastings  and  others  under  pressure  from  Nandakuma  and  an 
English  free  merchant  Joseph  Fowke  who  had  thrown  in  his  lot 
with  the  Majority.'  Hastings  at  once  brought  the  matter  before 
the  supreme  court,  which,  after  a  hearing  on  20  April,  pronounced 
that  a  case  lay  for  a  charge  of  conspiracy  by  Hastings,  Barwell, 
George  Vansittart  (member  of  the  board  of  tnule),  Krishna  Kantu 
Nandi  *  (Hastings's  *  banyan ')  and  Ganga  Govind  Singh  *  (Diwan 
to  the  Calcutta  committee)  against  Nandakuma,  his  son-in-law 
Radha  Charan  •,  Joseph  Fowke  and  Francis  his  son.^    On  24  April 

^  Known  to  the  English  as  Commaul-ul-dien,  or  other  yanants. 

*  He  was  in  considerable  financial  difficulties  and  for  some  time  had  been  pulled 
between  Nandakuma  and  Indian  supporters  of  the  Hastings  party.  The  pieviout 
December  Fowke  had  already  got  some  damaging  statements  out  of  him  which  he 
had  later  disclaimed.  (See  evidence  in  the  forgery  and  conspiracy  trials,  SUit$  Trmlf^ 
XX.  1 179  &c.) 

'  Joseph  Fowke,  1716-1806.  Went  to  India  as  writer  1736.  Rose  to  third  oo 
council  in  Madras  1752  and  returned  to  England  widi  a  moderate  fortune.  M.  1753 
Elizabeth,  d.  of  J.  Walsh  governor  of  Fort  St.  George  and  sister  of  dive's  dose  friend 
John  Walsh,  M.P.  Having  gambled  away  his  fortune  returned  to  India  1771,  as  a 
free  merchant  and  engaged  in  the  diamond  trade.  He  had  quarrelled  with  Hastings 
and,  as  his  brother-in-law  had  recommended  him  to  Philip  Francis,  he  threw  in  his 
lot  at  once  with  the  Majority,  whom  he  sought  out  on  their  arrival  to  lodge  his  com- 
plaints with  them. 

^  Known  to  the  English  as  Gmtoo  Baboo. 

*  Known  to  the  English  as  Gunga  Govind. 

*  The  English  called  him  Radachum.  He  was  said  by  Vansittart  to  be  '  banyan ' 
to  Joseph  Fowke.  (Vansittart  MSS.,  European  letter-book  iii.  103,  letter  to  R. 
Palk,  '3  August  1775.) 

*  The  evidence  against  Francis  Fowke  was  considered  slight  and  he  was  not  heU 
to  bail.  He  was  included  among  the  accused  in  Hastings's  proceedings,  but  not  in 
those  of  Barwell  or  Vansittart. 
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Hastings,  BarweU  and  Vansittart  announced  their  intention  to 
proceed  against  them.^ 

The  significance  attributed  to  this  move  in  the  party  battle  is 
shown  by  the  reaction  of  the  Majority  who,  considering  Nandakuma, 
as  they  said,  *  a  victim  of  State  policy  *  were  indiscreet  enough  to  pay 
him  a  formal  visit  as  *  a  public  demonstration  of  ovir  opinion  that 
he  was  innocent '.  A  further  incident  on  2  May,  when  one  Gholam 
Hussein,  said  to  be  in  Nandakuma's  employ,  was  imprisoned  for 
trying  to  suborn  Kamal-ud-din's  *  munshi '  *  shows  how  hotly  the 
case  would  have  been  contested  had  not  a  more  dramatic  develop- 
ment deflected  attention  from  it.'  But  on  6  May  Mohan 
Prasad,*  executor  of  a  rich  Hindu  banker,  Bolaki  Das,*  lodged  an 
accusation  against  Nandakuma  (against  whom  civil  proceedings  had 
previously  been  attempted)  alleging  that  at  some  time  before  the 
end  of  1769  he  had  forged  a  bond  to  defraud  the  estate  of  the 
deceased,  a  bond  to  which  the  seals  of  three  witnesses  (one  of  them 
the  Kamal-ud-din  already  involved  in  the  conspiracy  charges)  were 
fraudulently  attached.  Two  judges  of  the  supreme  court  com- 
mitted him  to  gaol  for  trial  at  the  forthcoming  assizes,  and  here, 
despite  efforts  by  his  patrons  to  get  him  bail,  he  stayed  till  his  trial 
which  began  on  8  June,  at  which,  after  his  witnesses  had  created 
a  most  imfavourable  impression  under  cross-examination,  he  was 
found  guilty  on  16  June.  He  was  condenmed  to  death  and,  despite 
some  e£Forts  to  obtain  a  respite,  he  was  hanged  on  5  August  before 
a  great  crowd  who  till  the  end  could  scarcely  believe  that  so  in- 
fluential a  man  would  be  executed,  or  that  the  blood  of  a  Brahman 
would  be  shed. 

To  Macaulay,  as  to  Hastings's  and  Impey*s  enemies,  these  facts 
spoke  for  themselves.  Declaring  that  no-one,  *  idiots  and  bio- 
graphers excepted  ^  could  doubt  their  guilt,  he  maintained  that 
Hastings  and  Impey  were  gmlty  of  the  judicial  murder  of  Nanda- 
kimia  in  order  to  close  his  mouth.  This  dramatic  conclusion  was 
never  generally  accepted,  but  it  was  not  till  Sir  James  Stephen  wrote 
his  Story  of  Nsincomar  and  the  Impeachment  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey  in  1 88  5 
that  a  serious  attempt  was  made  to  refute  it  in  detail.*  Stephen, 
using  his  legal  gifts  to  unravel  the  confusing  account  in  the  State 
Trials,''  examined  the  evidence  then  available  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  both  Impey  and  Hastings  were  entirely  innocent. 

The  case  against  Impey  was  the  easier  to  deal  with.  Not  only 
has  no  direct  evidence  of  his  collusion  with  the  governor-general 

*  Sec  p.  45 1  below.  *  Writer  or  secretary.  •  Sec  below,  p.  45  5. 

«  Called  by  the  English  Mohan  Peisaud.        *  Called  by  the  English  Booli^  Doss. 

*  Elijah  Impey,  son  of  the  Chief  Justice,  wrote  Mtmoirs  of  Sir  EMjab  Impty  (1846) 
in  defence  of  his  father  which,  though  confused  and  unsatisfactory,  contained  a  good 
deal  of  material. 

*  The  rq>ort  in  the  State  Trials  (vol.  zx)  is  a  far  from  satisfactory  record.  Among 
other  weaknesses  it  £ul8  to  make  clear  by  whom  the  various  witnesses  were  called. 
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ever  come  to  light,  but  he  acted  throughout  the  trial  in  agreement 
with  his  colleagues  ^  (by  no  means  all  his  loyal  ftiends  or  those  of 
Hastings),  and  Nandakuma's  counsel  later  paid  tribute  to  his  conduct 
of  the  trial.'  In  dealing  with  the  case  against  Hastings  Stephen's 
lawyer's  approach  was  less  useful.  Since,  if  Hastings  took  any  part 
in  the  business  at  all,  it  was  one  which  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
appear  in  legal  or  other  public  records,  Stephen  had  to  content 
himself  with  pointing  out  how  hard  it  would  be  to  prevent  evidence 
of  any  intervention  leaking  out  over  so  many  years,  and  with 
arguing  that  Hastings  had  little  to  gain  from  such  a  conspiracy  since 
Nandakuma's  accusations  were  already  on  record.  His  chief 
contribution  to  the  defence  lay,  however,  in  his  attempt  to  show 
that  the  curious  felicity  in  the  timing  of  the  accusation,  from  the 
governor-general's  point  of  view,  was  purely  accidental,  and  that 
the  accusation  (long  meditated)  was  made  at  the  time  it  was  because, 
for  reasons  of  legal  routine,  it  could  not  have  arisen  earlier.' 

Stephen's  attempt  to  defend  Hastings  was  violently  attacked  by 
Henry  Beveridge  with  more  zeal  and  ingenuity  than  balance  of 
judgment  in  Tlfe  Trial  of  Maharaja  Nanda  KumaTy  .  .  .  (Gdcutta, 
1886).  More  sober  successors  have  agreed  with  part  of  what 
Stephen  argued  but  have  thought  that  he  went  too  far.  This  would 
certainly  seem  to  be  the  case.  It  is  idle  to  argue  that  Hastings  had 
little  to  gain  from  the  disgrace  and  pimishment  of  Nandakuma,  even 
if  there  were  at  that  stage  no  great  gain  in  shutting  his  mouth.  The 
gain  was  the  re-establishment  of  prestige  among  the  Indian  popula- 
tion and  the  checking  of  the  flow  of  accusations  from  all  sources. 
John  Stewart,  Secretary  of  Bengal  and  a  member  of  his  *  family ', 
makes  this  clear  when  he  says,  comparing  those  coming  forward 

^  Justice  Chambets  expressed  doubts  on  a  point  of  law,  but  he  did  nothing  during 
the  trial  to  dissociate  himself  from  his  brethren. 

'  In  the  debate  on  Impey's  impeachment  {Pari,  Hist,  xzvii.  445  stq.  and  Tbi  Sjmcb 
of  Sir  EHjalj  Impty  Part  III,  appendix  i .  104  /#^.).  Impey 's  own  account  of  his  actions  is 
perhaps  best  put  in  a  letter  to  Governor  G.  Johnstone,  August  1778  preserved  in  his 
manuscripts  and  reproduced  by  Stephen,  op,  cit,  i.  255.  For  views  on  this  letter  see 
Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  29145,  fo.  79:  John  Macpherson  to  W.  Hastings,  15  February  1779. 

'  Stephen  {pp,  cit  i.  90  S9q^  hinges  his  argument  on  the  date  at  which  the  relevant 
documents  were  released  by  the  civil  court  where  they  were  held  in  connection  with 
earlier  civil  litigation.  He  argues  that  their  release  (which  had  been  requested  as  early 
as  March  1774)  was  demanded  to  make  possible  the  opening  of  a  criminal  prosecution^ 
and  adduces  in  support  of  this  contention  the  evidence  of  Thomas  Farrer,  Nandakuma's 
counsel  in  the  forgery  trial,  when  Impey's  impeachment  was  under  consideration. 
Farrer  then  said  that  James  Driver,  an  attorney,  had  informed  him  in  November  1774 
that  criminal  proceedings  were  under  consideration  and  that  the  documents  had 
*  accordingly '  been  asked  for.  {Speech  of  Sir  EJifab  Impey^  Part  III,  Appendix  i .  p.  105-6). 
H.  Beveridge,  who  in  an  article  in  The  Calcutta  Reviev,  Ixvi,  had  published  an  account 
of  the  trial  strongly  antagonistic  to  Hastings,  sought  to  refute  Stephen  in  Tin  Trial 
of  Maharaja  Nanda  Kumar  ;  a  Narration  of  a  Judicial  Murder  (Calcutta,  1 886).  He  placed 
no  reliance  on  Farrer's  evidence  and  believed  the  date  of  the  release  of  the  documents 
to  be  of  little  relevance,  since  he  argued  that  they  were  required  for  further  civil  and 
not  for  criminal  proceedings.  Material  in  the  Vansittart  papers  seems  to  confirm  in 
broad  tenns  Stephen's  interpretation  of  the  events.    (See  p.  460  below.) 
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with  accusations  to  the  delatores  of  Nero*s  reign  :  '  I  do  not . .  really 
believe  the  Delatores  will  come  out  very  thick  till  they  see  how 
Nundcomar's  ears  hang  in  his  head,  that  is  to  say,  if  he  is  not  hung  up 
head  and  tail  and  ears  and  all  before  the  other  [the  conspiracy  charge] 
is  decided/  ^  And,  while  earlier  Hastings  had  lamented  that  all  his 
Indian  supporters  were  deserting  him,*  when  the  trial  was  over  his 
friends  told  each  other  with  satisfaction  that  he  was  *  in  high  credit  '.• 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  believe  that  the  timing  of  the  forgery  charge  was 
entirely  fortuitous,  and  the  writers  who  know  most  of  Indian 
administration  are  the  first  to  point  this  out.  It  is  from  them  that 
there  comes  a  modified  interpretation  of  the  course  of  events.  As 
Mr.  Woodruff  says,  agreeing  with  Mr.  Penderel  Moon,* 

Such  a  man  would  have  in  progress  a  dozen  disputes  and  in- 
trigues in  none  of  which  would  his  conduct  bear  examination; 
some-one — no  doubt  a  friend  of  Hastings,  but  Hastings  need  have 
said  no  word  to  him — ^someone  stirred  up  the  embers  of  a  dying 
quarrel  .  .  .  [Nundcomar]  was  hanged  for  forgery  according  to  the 
law  of  England,  but  the  bazaars  of  Qdcutta — to  whom  forgery  was 
just  as  serious  as  accepting  a  few  ounces  of  meat  beyond  the  ration 
— the  bazaars  knew  very  well  that  Nundcomar  was  hanged  for 
telling  tales  against  the  Governor-General.* 

Some  such  explanation  of  the  course  of  events  seems  extremely 
likely,  and  it  is  supported  by  what  little  circumstantial  evidence 
there  is.  Mohan  Prasad,  who  brought  the  charge,  was  a  follower 
of  Hastings,  high  in  his  favour ;  •  the  chief  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion was  the  same  Kamal-ud-din  whose  timely  complaints  brought 
about  the  conspiracy  charges,  and  both  were  in  close  touch  with  the 
most  active  Indian  supporters  of  the  Hastings  party.  Hastings's 
most  recent  biographer.  Dr.  Keith  Felling,  has  in  consequence 
accepted  it  as  the  basis  for  his  treatment  of  the  subject,'  though  he 
believes  that,  whatever  Hastings's  supporters  did,  he  himself  had 
no  hand  in  it.  In  reaching  this  conclusion  he  lays  stress  on 
Hastings's  own  statement  made  upon  oath,  when,  in  answer  to 
the  question,  *  Did  you  directly  or  indirectly  countenance  or  for- 
ward the  prosecution  ',  he  replied,  *  I  never  did.    I  have  been  on 

^  Brit.  Mu8.  Add.  MS.  29127,  fo.  204:  note  by  J.  Stewart  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
letter  from  Hastings  to  Lauchlin  Macleane  and  John  Graham,  20  May  1775.  (Quoted 
in  part  by  K.  Feiling,  Warren  Hastings ^  1955,  p.  148.) 

*lbid,  fo.  192^.    W.  Hastings  to  John  Graham,  5  April  1775. 

'  Vansittart  MSS.,  private  letter-book,  ii.  49-50:  notes  of  letters  from  G.  Vansittart 
to  Thomas  Graham  and  to  John  Dacies,  14  July  1775. 

*  P.  Moon,  Warrtn  Hastings  and  British  India  (1947),  pp.  162-5. 

*  P.  Woodruff,  The  Men  who  Ruled  India  ;  the  Fotmdirs  (1955),  p.  126. 

*  Nandakuma  had  complained  about  this  in  the  representation  which  was  presented 
to  the  council  on  1 1  March  1775  {Eleventh  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1/S2  ;  Riports 

from  Committees,  vL  706). 
^Op,  cit,  p.  1^0  seq. 
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my  guard.  I  have  carefully  avoided  every  circumstance  which 
might  appear  to  be  an  interference  in  that  prosecution.*^ 

The  chief  weakness  of  this  explanation  so  £ar  (as  of  all  other 
theories  about  the  origins  of  the  trial)  has  been  that  it  is  unsupported 
by  any  direct  evidence.  The  discovery  of  additional  material 
bearing  on  the  question  is  therefore  of  some  importance.  This 
material  has  been  foimd  among  the  private  papers  of  George 
Vansittart,  Hastings's  most  trusted  friend  and  subordinate  at  this 
time,  which  are  preserved  at  Bisham  Abbey,  Berkshire.*  These 
papers  comprise,  in  addition  to  trading  accounts  and  travel  diaries, 
several  letter-books  containing  copies  or  abstracts  of  his  letters  to 
England  or  to  friends  in  India  and  a  thin  paper-bound  folio  labelled 
*  Indian  Journal  1775  *. 

George  Vansittart,  at  that  time  thirty-two  years  of  age,  was  the 
younger  brother  of  Governor  Henry  Vansittart,  whom  Hastings 
had  loyally  served  in  his  youth,  and  in  all  whose  family  he  felt  a  deep 
interest.  George,  a  promising  Company  servant  and,  like  most  of 
his  family,  an  excellent  linguist,  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
languages  and  people  of  Bengal  gained  while  serving  in  the  pro- 
vinces. He  had  held  the  chie£ships  of  Patna  and  Midnapur  and  had 
reached  council.  Displaced  by  the  reorganization  imposed  by  the 
Regulating  Act  of  1773  he  had  thought  of  retiring  to  Burdwan,  but 
decided  to  accept  a  seat  at  the  board  of  trade  in  Gdcutta  to  be  with 
the  govemor-general  and  to  help  him  as  ^  I  may  on  many  occasions 
be  of  use  to  him  in  the  management  of  the  business,  as  he  will  have 
more  upon  his  hands  than  he  will  himself  be  able  to  attend  to  '.* 
Since  these  papers  show  the  assistance  he  gave  to  have  consisted 
largely  in  helping  to  maintain  relations  with  the  Indian  farmers, 
contractors  and  office-holders  on  whom  the  administration  of  Bengal 
depended,  they  are  particularly  valuable  in  connection  with  the 
subject  under  examination. 

As  Dr.  Felling  has  said  : 

All  experience  in  Bengal  showed  that,  though  British  officers 
took  decisions  and  moved  the  pieces,  without  an  Indian  following 
they  were  helpless.  Society  was  set  in  a  complex  frame  of  land 
revenue,  embarrassed  by  sub-tenures  and  masked  tides,  ruled  by 
an  aristocracy  of  Moslem  land-owners  and  Hindu  bureaucrats  and 
Armenian  money-lenders,  each  living  by  the  profits  of  office  smd 
retailing  government  patronage.  And  over  all  this  a  few  score 
young  Britons,  wholly  dependent  on  Indians  for  the  intricacies  of 

^  Eyidence  giTen  in  his  prosecution  of  Naodakuma,  &&,  for  conspiraqr  {SUit$ 
Trials^  XX.  1 181). 

'  The  house  which  Vansittart  bought  to  retire  to.  I  am  much  indebted  to  Mrs. 
Paget,  Bisham  Abbey,  for  putting  this  material  at  my  disposal  and  permitting  me  to 
make  use  of  it. 

'Vansittart  MSS.,  European  letter-book,  iil.  48  (G.  Vansittart  to  R.  Pdk.  50 
November  1774). 
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the  rarenue  and  toletable  administtadon  of  justice,  not  to  speak  of 
channels  fot  the  pnvate  trading  whereby  nine  out  of  ten  of  them 
must  live.^ 

A  good  deal  of  light  on  the  history  of  Bengal  in  the  troubled  years 
following  1756  will  be  thrown  when  more  is  known  of  the  small 
but  powerful  and  unscrupulous  group  of  such  men  upon  whom 
Government  depended  and  who  enriched  themselves  in  its  shadow. 
The  management  of  relations  with  them,  always  important,  took  on 
a  new  significance  when  friction  broke  out  between  the  new  coun- 
cillors and  the  governor-general ;  for  whichever  party  enjoyed  the 
allegiance  of  these  men  were  the  true  rulers  of  Bengal.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  allegiance  would  be  forthcoming  for  whichever  of 
the  two  parties  was  believed  to  be  likely  to  triumph  in  the  end. 

Always  well  informed  of  what  concerned  their  English  rulers, 
these  men  were  skilled  in  reading  the  political  portents  which  meant 
so  much  to  them.  But  the  confused  portents  of  1775  could  be 
interpreted  in  different  ways.  In  consequence  it  soon  became  clear 
that  the  Indians  whose  fortunes  depended  on  Government  favour 
or  who  might  hope  to  gain  that  favour,  fell  into  three  classes.  The 
first  class  comprised  those  so  closely  associated  with  Hastings  and 
the  old  regime  that  they  had  little  to  hope  from  the  new  order.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  open  enemies  of  Nandakuma.  The  second 
class  was  made  up  of  those  who,  on  the  contrary,  threw  in  their  lot 
with  Nandakuma  and  the  new-comers.  The  third  was  the  con- 
siderable band  who  hoped  to  play  out  time  without  irrevocably 
committing  themselves  to  either  side,  a  manoeuvre  not  too  difficult 
for  those  who  did  not  hold  important  offices  but  much  less  easy  for 
those  in  conspicuous  positions.  And  if  these  facts  became  apparent, 
it  ako  became  clear  that  if  the  governor-general  was  to  keep  any 
grip  on  the  situation,  both  to  preserve  his  prestige  and  to  avert 
attack,  the  only  weapon  he  had  to  set  against  the  immediate  power 
which  the  Majority  could  wield  was  the  greater  skill  and  experience 
possessed  by  himself  and  his  supporters  in  managing  these  Indian 
auxiliaries.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  values  of  the  Vansittart  papers 
that  they  show,  in  part  at  least,*  how  this  was  done,  and  how  much 
care  and  intelligence  was  put  into  it. 

These  papers  show  that  each  class  was  handled  differently.  So 
far  as  Nandakuma  and  other  declared  enemies  were  concerned,  all 
that  could  be  done  was  to  collect  the  best  information  of  their 
activities  and  to  forestall  their  intentions  whenever  possible. 
Vansittart  set  up  an  excellent  intelligence  service  and  few  moves  by 
the  Majority  or  their  allies  passed  unnoticed.    His  papers  show  that 

^Op.nt.p.  138. 

*  They  give  very  little  eyidence  of  the  activities  of  Hastings's  '  banyan '  Krishna 
Kantu  Nandi  and  none  of  those  of  either  Hastings  or  Baiwell. 
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chief  among  his  agents  in  this  work  was  one  Sadar-ud-din/  formerly 

*  banyan  *  of  John  Graham  at  Burdwan  *  and  now  nominally  at 
least  attached  to  Barwell,  a  man  whose  importance  has  not  hitherto 
been  fully  apparent.  *  I  get  more  from  him  than  anybody/  •  Van- 
sittart  told  John  Graham.  When  the  Majority  were  working  up 
their  first  case  against  Hastings,  in  (as  they  believed)  deep  secrecy, 
Vansittart  was  able  to  piece  together  the  whole  story  and  claimed, 

*  I  believe  you  may  depend  upon  all  this  information  being  pretty 
exact.  The  particulars  have  been  regularly  brought  to  me  by 
Sudder-ul-deen  from  M[ahomed]  R[e2a]  C[awn]  himself.*  *  And 
again  when  the  Burdwan  charges  *  were  taking  shape,  *  This 
intelligence  is  from  Contoo,  Sudder-ul-deen  and  Gunga  Govind. 
Bussunt  Roy  •  and  my  Dinagepoor '  friend  Ram  Chunder  •  are 
among  the  attendants  of  Nundcomar  and  Goring,*  but  give  in- 
telligence of  what  passes  to  Sudder-ul-deen.*  ^® 

With  the  waverers  a  different  policy  was  necessary.  Those  who 
were  not  immediately  at  risk  had  to  be  persuaded  that  a  ^  connexion 
with  Mr.  Hastings  would  have  as  much  weight  as  .  .  .  connexion 
with  the  Majority  in  the  minds  of  all  those  who  have  no  immediate 
cause  of  hope  or  fear  \^^  With  those  who  had  much  to  lose  a 
flexible  line  was  adopted,  as  may  be  seen  from  Vansittart's  handling 
of  Muhammad  Reza  Khan  who,  though  he  ultimately  came  down 
on  the  side  of  the  Hastings's  enemies,  tried  for  some  time  to  keep 
both  ways  open.  Vansittart  advised  him  to  comply  with  the 
demands  made  on  him  by  the  Majority  so  far  as  was  necessary  to 
avoid  *  drawing  upon  himself  the  immediate  enmity  of  people  who 
had  the  power  in  their  hands  \^*    He  even  urged  him  *  not  to 

^  Known  to  the  English  as  Sudder-ul-deen.  He  had  at  one  time  been  a  servant 
of  Nandakuma,  and  was  believed  to  have  once  been  his  accomplice  in  forgery  (Bev- 
eridge,  op,  at,  p.  241).  Beveridge  suggests  that  he  may  be  the  Sadar-al-Hak  Khan 
later  appointed  by  Hastings  as  supreme  magistrate  at  Murshidabad  who,  he  believes, 
died  in  1780.  1^  seems  to  be  incorrect,  as  Sadar-ud-din  was  one  of  a  cabal  of  banyans 
said  to  be  '  presecuting '  Ganga  Govind  Singh  in  Calcutta  in  1785  (Brit.  Mus.  Add. 
MS.  29168,  fo.  276:  G.  N.  Thompson  to  W.  Hastings,  26  April  1785). 

>  John  Graham,  appointed  writer  1759,  ^^^^  ^^  ^  Resident  at  Burdwan  and  Mid- 
napur,  member  of  council  of  Murshidabad  and  in  1772  of  the  committee  of  circuit; 
he  left  for  England  at  the  beginning  of  1775  under  heavy  attack  (with  others)  by  the 
Majority  for  corrupt  practices  in  Burdwan.  He  was  one  of  Hastings's  agents  in  Eng- 
land but  had  to  retire  to  Lisbon  on  grounds  of  health  and  died  in  1776  of  tuberculosis. 

•Vansittart  MSS.,  European  letter-book,  iii.  112  (G.  Vansittart  to  J.  Graham, 
4  August  1775). 

*  Iln'ii,  p.  66  (G.  Vansittart  to  J.  Graham,  25  February  1775). 

*  EJipenib  KBport  of  ibt  Stleci  Commiitei  of  1/S2,    Riporfs  from  Committns,  vi.  755  stq, 

*  Basant  Rai.  '  Dinajpur.  *  Ram  Chandra. 

*  Charles  Goring,  a  Company  servant  who  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Majority,  and 
later  became  Francis's  agent. 

!•  Vansittart  MSS.  loc.  cit.  pp.  69  (G.  Vansittart  to  J.  Graham,  23  February  1775). 

**  Ibid,  private  letter-book,  ii.  72  (G.  Vansittart  to  T.  Mottc,  5  October  1775). 

^'  Ibid,  European  letter-book,  iii.  64  (G.  Vansittart  to  J.  Graham,  25  February 
1775).  In  a  letter  of  25  March  1775  to  the  same  he  said  that  Nandakuma  was  '  trying 
to  get  his  Jagheer  Q^^l  resumed  which  is  his  only  support '.  {Ibid,  p.  72.) 
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hesitate  about  condemning  the  measures  of  the  late  administration  \^ 
but  he  tried  to  ensure  that  he  took  no  step  without  prior  consultation 
and  he  hoped  at  least  to  keep  him  from  damaging  personal  accusa- 
tions. As  he  said  on  20  May  :  *  My  opinion  is  that  he  is  heartily 
afraid  of  our  new  Furies ;  that  he  seeks  his  safety  by  connecting 
himself  with  Mr.  Goring ;  and  that  he  would  submit  to  almost 
anything  to  please  them  except  being  instrumental  in  the  producing 
of  accusations  against  his  old  friends.'  *  With  Muhammad  Reza 
Khan  he  was  ultimately  unsuccessful ;  with  others  (as  for  instance 
with  the  *  imspeakable '  Raja  Naba  Krishna,*  formerly  Qive's 
*  banyan ')  he  seems  to  have  had  more  success,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  much  useful  information  was  supplied  and  goodwill  expressed 
(no  doubt  as  a  kind  of  re-insurance)  by  those  who  might  have 
appeared  to  have  more  to  gain  from  the  hostile  faction. 

The  problem  of  relations  with  the  governor's  own  followers  was 
no  easier.  As  time  went  on  many  of  them  were  losing  their  jobs, 
some  of  them  were  in  fear  of  proceedings  against  them  in  the 
Kachahri  courts.*  All  that  could  be  done  in  their  case  was  to 
mitigate  their  hardships  and  hold  out  hopes  for  the  future.  All 
possible  steps  were  taken.  Emissaries  such  as  Sadar-ud-din  tried 
to  rally  drooping  spirits.*  Friends  in  the  Company  service  were 
urged  to  do  all  they  could  to  help  them.*  In  some  cases  financial 
aid  was  forthcoming.^  But  what  is  particularly  significant  for  the 
question  in  hand  is,  that  in  addition  to  these  makeshifts,  there 
was  an  important  new  type  of  defence  which  could  be  offered  to 
them,  the  protection  of  the  independent  supreme  court  against 
arbitrary  proceedings  by  the  executive  and  its  agents  English  and 
Indian. 

The  difficulties  which  were  likely  to  be  caused  in  the  collection 
of  revenue  by  the  interposition  of  an  independent  court  adminis- 
tering English  law  was  one  of  the  chief  dangers  which  Hastings  and 
others  foresaw  when  the  court  was  set  up.  It  was  later  the  occasion 
of  the  great  clash  between  Hastings  and  Impey  in  1779-80  out  of 
which  arose  the  Judicature  Act  of  178 1.     The  judges  were  not,  at 

^  Reported  to  John  Graham  in  his  letter,  25  March  1775  (see  above  p.  446  n.  12). 

•  Ibi/l,  p.  99  (G.  Vansittart  to  J.  Graham,  20  May  1775). 

'  Known  to  the  English  as  Nobkissen,  one  of  the  few  Indians  in  touch  with  the 
Government  who  knew  English.  He  rose  from  humble  beginnings  to  be  Clive's 
*  banyan ',  and  he  played  an  active  and  unscrupulous  part  in  politics  for  many  years. 
At  this  time  he  held  no  employment. 

•  The  *  Cutcherry  *  or  local  revenue  courts. 

•Vansittart  MSS.,  European  letter-book,  iii.  69  (G.  Vansittart  to  J.  Graham, 
23  February  1775). 

•  Ibul.  private  letter-book,  ii.  46  (G.  Vansittart  to  E.  Baber,  2  May  1775).  About 
one  Shanker  Dutt  (known  as  Sunkerdutt):  '  I  hope  you  will  make  a  point  of  be- 
frieoding  him  because  he  has  behaved  very  well,  and  it  is  particulsudy  necessary  at  this 
time  to  shew  favour  to  those  who  do.' 

"*  See  below  p.  448. 
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any  rate  at  the  outset,  unduly  doctrinaire.  Vansittart  said  of  them : 
*  The  Judges  have  a  diflScult  part  to  act.  They  are  unwilling  to 
interfere  in  the  demands  on  the  Farmers,  lest  they  should  interrupt 
the  Collections,  at  the  same  time  that  their  duty  obliges  them  to 
prevent  any  notorious  acts  of  injustice/  ^  But  there  was  in  fact  a 
real  incompatibility  between  the  system  of  law  they  represented 
and  the  administrative  methods  then  employed  (perhaps  necessarily) 
by  the  Government  of  Bengal.  It  was  an  ironical  result  of  the 
faction  into  which  this  administration  was  plunged  that  Hastings 
and  his  supporters  were  soon  found  praising  the  supreme  court  as 
the  salvation  of  the  country,  for  doing  precisely  what  they  had 
feared  it  would  do.*  When  the  Majority  tried  to  prevent  one  of 
Hastings's  friends,  John  Graham,  chief  of  Burdwan,  from  leaving 
the  country  until  investigations  into  alleged  misdeeds  there  could 
be  completed,  the  supreme  court  over-ruled  their  order,*  and 
Vansittart  can  soon  be  seen  using  this  imfamiliar  weapon  in  the 
interest  of  Hastings's  Indian  supporters.  As  early  as  25  March 
1775  he  reports  :  *  I  am  obliged  to  assist  Birgekishvur  with  money 
to  defray  his  expenses  in  Gdcutta,  for  he  dares  not  trust  himself  at 
present  out  of  the  protection  of  the  Supreme  Court.'  *  Later  such 
references  become  increasingly  common.  In  August  he  wrote  to 
Motte  at  Benares, '  Let  not  Ramnarayn  *  be  alarmed.  The  supreme 
court  is  an  effectual  security  that  Joarymull  •  will  not  dare  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  exercise  authority  over  him.'  ^ 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  no  case  is  there  any  evidence  of 
collusion  between  Hastings's  party  and  the  court,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  great  ingenuity  was  shown  in  bringing  this  weapon  into  play. 
When  one  of  the  judges,  the  obstinate  and  tiresome  Le  Maistre,  went 
on  tour,  Vansittart  wrote  to  a  friend  Edward  Baber  on  the  council 
at  Murshidabad : 

Mr.  Le  Maistre  is  set  out  on  a  visit  up  the  Country.  ...  He 
will  stay  some  days  at  Moorshedabad.     He  has  the  power  of 

^Vansittart  MSS.,  European  letter-book,  iii.  114  (G.  Vansittart  to  J.  Graham, 
4  August  1775). 

*  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  29127,  fo.  205  (W.  Hastings  to  L.  Madeane  and  J.  Graham, 
20  May  1775) :  *  What  a  blessing  is  the  Supreme  Court  to  me  and  to  the  whole  country  I 
Without  such  a  protection  I  declare  I  would  not  have  staid  two  months  after  the 
assembly  of  the  new  Council' 

'Vansittart  MSS.,  European  letter-book,  iii.  56  (G.  Vansittart  to  R.  Palk,  11 
January  1775).  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  when  John  Stewart,  secretary  of 
Bengal,  and  a  friend  of  Hastings,  tried  to  get  the  supreme  court  to  intervene  to  reverse 
his  dismissal,  the  court  refused,  Impey  giving  the  casting  vote  against  it.  (Vansittart 
MSS.,  European  letter-book,  iii.  124:  letter  to  John  Graham,  25  November  1775). 

*  Bajna  Kishor  Rai,  late  Diwan  of  Burdwan,  displaced  by  the  Majority.  (lUJ. 
p.  76.  Letter  to  John  Graham,  25  March  1775.  See  also  private  letter-book,  li.  86, 
writing  to  T.  Pierce,  2  January  1776:  '  Sudder-ul-deen  has  purchased  for  Chundergose 
[Chandra  Ghose]  a  house  in  Calcutta,  which  will  give  him  a  more  certain  daim  to  the 
interference  of  the  Supreme  Court  if  he  wishes  to  be  released  from  his  confinement  and 
to  come  to  Calcutta.*)  *  Ramnarain.  *  Johury  MuIL 

*  Ibid,  private  letter-book,  ii.  55-6  (G.  Vansittart  to  J.  Motte  at  Benares,  17  August 

1775). 
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exercising  a  judicial  authonty  at  Moorshedabad  the  same  as  in 
Calcutta.  ...  It  would  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  any  persons 
who  have  been  injured  by  Mr.  Goring  or  Mr.  James  Grant  ^  or 
their  Muttaseddies  *  to  apply  for  justice.  It  would  be  well  that  in- 
timations were  given  of  this  circumstance  to  the  Begum,  Yeitabar 
Aly  Cawn  •  smd  the  Mohurrirs  *  of  the  Treasury,  but  they  should 
be  careful  not  to  make  smy  frivolous  complaints.  Mr.  Le  Maistre's 
station  and  rank  should  be  made  as  publick  as  possible  that  proper 
respect  may  be  paid  to  him.  This  must  be  managed  by  you  and 
Martin  and  Aldersey,  but  it  would  be  bad  that  Martin  should 
appear  in  it  and  still  worse  that  you  should.  .  .  .' 

Sometimes  the  plans  for  obtaining  the  protection  of  the  court 
were  Machiavellian.  On  15  August  1775  Vansittart,  expressing  a 
desire  to  help  Dulal  Rai,*  formerly  farmer  of  the  Rajshahi  revenues, 
but  displaced  by  the  Majority,  wrote  to  Baber  : 

I  wish  him  to  come  to  Gdcutta,  but  would  not  have  it  appear  to 
be  done  with  your  consent.  Might  not  he  present  a  petition  to 
your  Board  and  request  leave  to  proceed  to  Gdcutta  to  lay  his  case 
before  the  Council?  Might  not  you  refuse  but  at  the  same  time 
send  his  petition  to  the  Council,  inform  them  that  he  seems  deter- 
mined to  come,  smd  desire  to  know  if  you  shall  detain  him  by  force? 
If  they  say  yes  and  you  in  consequence  do  detain  him,  he  may  then 
obtain  a  Hab$as  Corpus  and  prosecute  for  false  imprisonment  as  well 
as  for  the  injustice  he  has  suffered.^ 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the  Nandakuma  case  must  be 
considered,  and  it  is  clear  that,  however  it  originated,  it  was  bound 
to  be  considered  a  test  whether  or  not  the  supreme  court  could  take 
vigorous  action  against  an  influential  man  who  had  protection  in 
high  places.  And  in  consequence  neither  Hastings's  group  nor 
their  opponents  could  be  indifferent  to  its  residt.  That  the  Majority, 
far  from  standing  aside,  angered  the  court  by  what  it  considered 
improper  pressure,  is  well-known.  The  Vansittart  papers  do 
something  to  show  the  activities  of  the  Hastings  group.  The 
letter-books  contribute  something,  since  Vansittart  gave  accounts 
of  the  trial,  its  origin  and  sequel  to  friends  in  England  including 
John  Graham  who  (having  so  recently  left  the  country)  knew  the 
background  well.  But  these  letters  were  written  in  self- justification, 
as  were  those  of  all  the  parties  to  the  dispute.  More  valuable 
therefore  is  the  *  Indian  Journal '  which  begins  on  20  April  1775, 
the  day  when  the  judges  declared  that  a  case  for  conspiracy  lay  (and 
the  first  entry  in  the  journal  shows  that  this  date  was  no  accident) 

^  Like  Goring,  one  of  the  few  Company  senrants  who  had  embraced  the  cauae  of 
thcMi^rity. 

*  MuttMaddi,  clerk.         *  Etebar  All  Khan.    See  p.  455.        * t'j.  Writers. 

*  Vanttttart  MSS.,  private  letter-book,  ii.  59  (G.  Vansittart  to  E.  Baber,  23  August 
1775).  *  Called  by  the  English  Dullul  Roy. 

'  Vansittart  MSS.,  private  letter-book,  11.  53  (G.  Vansittart  to  E.  Baber,  15  August 

X77J)- 
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and  ends  on  5  November  of  the  same  year.  It  is  entered  up  fully 
until  about  the  middle  of  June  (in  fact  imtil  shortly  after  Nanda- 
kuma's  condemnation).  After  that  date  the  entries  become  erratic 
and  from  September,  when  Vansittart  was  beginning  to  turn  his 
eyes  to  England,  they  begin  to  peter  out.  The  document  is  clearly 
intended  solely  for  private  use.  Its  entries  consist  of  jottings  in 
Vansittart*s  own  hand  in  a  highly  abbreviated  form,  so  that  its 
purpose  must  have  been  that  of  an  aide-mimoire^  not  the  production 
of  a  record  comprehensible  to  others  than  the  writer.  Its  main 
contents  are  brief  notes  of  interviews  with  Indians,  giving  their 
names  and  the  gist  of  their  conversation.  A  few  striking  events 
are  noted,  sometimes  apparently  inserted  later.  Hardly  any  of  the 
interviews  are  on  normal  Government  business  ;  most  of  them  deal 
with  the  collection  of  evidence  to  rebut  charges  against  Hastings, 
himself  and  others ;  with  information  about  the  fate  of  Indian 
supporters  ;  with  attempts  to  collect  evidence  of  corrupt  practices 
on  the  part  of  their  enemies  ;  ^  and  (taking  up  more  space  than  any 
other  topic)  the  Nandakuma  trial  and  the  conspiracy  trials  which 
overlapped  with  it.  The  whole  document  is  of  considerable 
interest,  but  for  the  purpose  in  hand  only  the  entries  bearing 
directly  on  these  trials  need  be  considered.  They  are  here  repro- 
duced in  full.'  The  entries  are  so  compressed  and  the  case  for  and 
against  Nandakuma  so  complicated  that  their  significance  in  detail 
can  hardly  be  recognized  without  reference  to  the  published  report 
of  the  trial  and  the  careful  analysis  of  it  made  by  Stephen. 

N.B.    20  April  [1775] 

I  intend  to  keep  this  journal  because  Mr.  Fowke  mentioned  to 
me  today  at  Sir  Elijah's  that  he  doubted  not  similar  accusadons 
would  be  retorted.' 
Saturday  22  April  [1775]  M[oming] 

6.  Juggutchund*  calls  on  me.    Tells  me  that  the  General,* 
Monson  and  Francis  went  yesterday  afternoon  to  see  Nimdcomar 

^Hastings  through  Krishna  Kantu  Nandi  and  others  collected  allegations  that 
Francis  (and  possibly  Monson)  took  presents,  which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  bring 
before  the  supreme  court  but '  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  meet  with  a  Bengally  who  will 
venture  to  stand  forth  against  an  all-powerfol  Majority '  (Vansittart  MSS.,  European 
letter-booky  iti.  ii6~i8:  G.  Vansittart  to  J.  Graham,  5  September  1775).  The  matter 
is  also  mentioned  in  an  earlier  letter  of  16  May  1775  {ilud,  pp.  94-9). 

'  Abbreviations  have  been  expended,  the  spelling  of  names  retained.  The  writing 
is  cramped  and  transcription,  particularly  of  proper  names,  sometimes  difficult. 

'  At  the  hearing  before  the  judges  in  which  they  found  that  a  case  lay  for  conspiracy 
against  Nandakuma,  Fowke,  &C  Fowke  meant  accusations  of  procuring  evidence 
from  Indians  by  improper  means.  He  seems  to  have  shown  during  the  proceedings 
the  violent  temper  for  which  he  was  noted. 

*  Jagat  Chand,  Nandakuma's  son-in-law  and  an  employee  of  his  son  Raja  Guru 
Das  [known  as  Gourdass],  whom  the  Majority  had  appointed  Diwan  to  the  House- 
hdkl  at  Murshidabad.  He  had  quarrelled  with  Nandakuma  who  complained  on  11 
March  1775  that  though  he  had '  educated '  Jagat  Chand  from  childhood  and  patronized 
him,  Jagat  Chand  had  come  to  Calcutta  without  permission  and  was  plotting  against 
him  with  his '  inveterate  enemy '  Mohan  Prasad  and  was  received  by  Hastings  (Riporii 
from  CommtiUis,  vi.  700).  '  General  Qavering. 
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8.  Gungagovind  ^  calls  on  me. — ^Tells  me  that  a  great  noise  is 
made  about  the  town  of  Nundcomai's  power  and  £sivour  and  the 
inability  of  the  G>urt  of  Justice  to  hurt  him  in  consequence  of  the 
Majority's  visit  to  him  last  night.  .  .  . 

II.  Cummaul-ul-dien  '  calls  on  me.  I  asked  him  a  number  of 
questions  as  per  separate  paper  '  to  which  he  replied  distinctly  and 
with  the  strongest  professions  that  all  he  had  sworn  to  was  strictly 
true.  I  told  him  to  be  particularly  cautious  that  he  never  deviated 
in  the  least  from  truth.  Cossynant  *  was  present  all  the  time,  and 
my  Moonshy  the  latter  part  of  the  time.  He  went  about  i.o.  Sir 
John  D*Oyly  *  too  came. 

A[ftemoon] 

6.  Gdled  on  Mr.  Hastings  at  Belvidere — supped  at  Barwell's. 
Sunday  [2^  April  1775]  A[fternoon] 

7.  .  .  .  Sudder-ul-deen  *  also  comes.  He  says  that  Cummul-ul- 
dien  did  actually  tell  him  in  December  that  Mr.  Fowke  had  told 
him  he  should  be  punished  if  he  did  not  give  the  accoimt.^  Gunga- 
govind says  the  same  and  denies  the  conversation  which  is  mentioned 
to  have  past  between  him  and  Cummaul-ul-dien — Sudder-ul-deen 
says  that  Cummaul-ul-dien  did  actually  tell  him  on  Tuesday  evening 
that  Mr.  Fowke  had  made  him  give  the  Ferd.®    They  go  at  9. 

[Monday]  24  [April  1775] 

9.  Went  to  Sir  Elijah  Impey*s.  Fowke,  Nimdcomar  and 
Radachurn  *  bound  over. 

[Tuesday]  25  [April  1775] 

At  6  a[ftemoon]  saw  Sudder-ul-deen.    Moohunpersaud  ^^  desires 
to  wait  on  me  tomorrow  morning.    I  gave  him  permission. 

[Wednesday]  16  [April  1775] 

8.  Sudder-ul-deen  and  Moohimpersaud.  Moohunpersaud  tells 
me  of  his  intention  to  prosecute  on  the  business  of  Boolakydoss.^ 

^  Ganga  Govind  Singh,  Diwan  to  the  Gdcutta  committee,  shordy  to  be  dismissed 
by  the  Majority.    (See  p.  440  above.) 

'  Kamal-ud-<lin  (see  p.  440  above). 

'  Queries  concerning  his  allegations  against  Nandakuma,  Fowke,  &c  The  paper 
has  apparently  not  survived  but  was  sent  to  R.  Palk  (Vansittart  MSS.,  European 
letter-bcx>k  iii.  83,  G.  Vansittart  to  R.  Palk,  13  May  1775).  Hastings  had  exaoiined 
him  previously  and  asked  Vansittart's  assistance  in  arriving  at  the  truth  (Feiling,  op. 
at,  p.  147). 

*  Kashi  Nath  '  A  principal  merchant  of  Calcutta  and  a  man  of  considerable  rank ' 
{fijtportsfrom  Committus^  v.  22). 

*  The  Company's  assistant  Persian  translator.  He  earned  the  disfavour  of  the 
Majority  by  pleading  incapacity  to  interpret  at  the  Nandakimia  trial. 

*  Sadar-ud-din  (see  p.  446  above). 

'An  earlier  allegadon  and  retractadon  made  by  Kamal-ud-din  {Stat$  TruUt,  xx, 
1 176  siq.).    Ganga  Govind  Singh  was  one  of  those  he  accused. 

* '  Fard '  or  account.  For  the  dispute  whether  or  not  he  had  given  Fowke  this 
document  as  well  as  an  '  arzi '  or  pedtion,  see  Suut  Trials^  xx.  X147  nq, 

*  Rhadha  Charan  (see  p.  440  above). 
^  Mohan  Prasad  (see  p.  441  above). 

u  Bolaki  Das,  the  rich  Hindu  '  Shroff'  or  banker  whose  estate  Nandakuma  was' 
alleged  to  have  defrauded.    This  is  the  first  reference  bearing  on  the  forgery  triaL 
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I  told  him  he  knows  best — that  the  Court  of  Judicature  makes  very 
strict  justice  and  his  success  will  depend  upon  his  right.  He 
intimates  to  me  that  he  is  at  a  loss  for  a  G>vinsellour  that  he  had 
interviewed  Mr.  Farrer  but  cannot  confide  in  him  as  he  was  Security 
for  Nundcomar.^  I  recommend  Mr.  Durham  '  to  him.  He 
shewed  me  a  bond  which  he  said  Nundcomar  had  forged  and  another 
Persian  paper  of  which  he  wanted  translations.  I  told  him  he  had 
better  ask  Mr.  Durham  about  them  than  me,  that  I  could  not  give 
him  any  information.    He  goes  at  9  and  so  does  Sudder-ul-deen. 

Sunday  30  [April  1775]  M[oming]  6. 

Nubkisshun  '  calls  on  me  .  .  .  Nubkisshun  says  that  after  the 
death  of  Boolakydoss,  Puddumdoss  ^  who  was  his  executor  came 
to  him  and  complaining  that  Boolakydoss  by  his  will  had  left  him 
very  little  proposed  that  he  (Puddumdoss)  should  make  out  a  bond 
in  his  (Nubkisshun's)  name,  that  the  amount  should  be  plain  [?]  and 
they  should  share  it  between  them — ^that  upon  his  refusing  he  went 
and  made  the  like  proposal  to  Nundcomar — ^that  hence  arose 
Boolakydoss's  bond  to  Nundcomar  for  129,000  rupees  '  that  the 
seal  was  put  by  Puddumdoss  and  that  there  is  no  signing  to  the  bond 
— ^that  afterwards  Puddumdoss  complained  to  him  that  Nundcomar 
had  taken  a  bond  from  him  and  would  not  give  him  any  part  of  the 
money  and  asked  him  what  he  should  do — that  he  (Nubkisshun) 
replied  that  the  robber  was  robbed  and  he  knew  not  what  remedy  he 
could  have.* 

A[fternoon]  7. 

Sudder-ul-deen  calls  on  me  and  tells  me  as  follows  .  .  .  Roop- 
narayn  Cbundry  '  has  advised  Sudder-ul-deen  to  make  fdends  with 
Nundcomar.  ...  He  [Sudder-ul-deen]  sent  word  to  Cummaul-ul- 
dien  by  Meer  Shereef  ®  of  Nundcomar  sending  GuUam  Hossein  *  to 
tamper  with  his  Moonshy  and  offering  200  rs  and  60  a  month. 

1  Thomas  Fatxer,  tbe  only  fully-qualified  baxxistet  then  at  the  Calcutta  bar,  stood 
bail  not  for  Nandakuma  but  for  Joseph  Fowke  in  the  oonspiiacy  charges;  in  the 
fotgety  trial  he  acted  as  Nandakuma's  counsel  Hiis  entry  would  seem  to  solve  one 
of  the  difficulties  Beveridge  felt  {pp,  at.  pp.  99  nq.)  in  accepting  Farrer 's  evidence  that 
Mohan  Prasad  had  been  in  touch  widi  him  at  an  earlier  date  about  criminal  proceedings 
against  Nandakuma  {Ltiitr  of  Sir  EHjab  Impty^  Part  m.  Appendix  x.  pp.  X05  jagr.), 
though  it  does  not  prove  that  they  were  in  touch  before  1775. 

'Hercules  Durham,  retained  as  attorney  to  the  Government  of  Bengal.  This 
entry  shows  the  inaccuracy  of  Beveridge's  suggestion  {pp.  tit.  pp.  190  xn^.)  that  Durham 
was  acting  in  any  sense  as  the  Company's  employee  and  Joseph  Price's  gossip  {A  Lstttr 
t9Ed$maulBurh,Esq.mtbtlattirpartoJtbtlat$KtportoftbtS$lutCommttm.  .  .77/2, 
pp.  64-7)  that  the  case  was  stirred  up  by  lawyers  looking  for  a  chance  for  professional 
gtin. 

'  Raja  Naba  Krishna  (see  p.  447  above). 

«  Padma  Das,  the  close  friend  of  Bolaki  Das,  "^o  with  Mohan  Prasad  had  held 
his  power  of  attorney  and  was  left  in  charge  of  his  business  after  his  death.  Padma 
Das  himself  had  since  died. 

*  This  was  the  sum  under  dispute  in  the  civil  proceedings.  In  the  forgery  trial 
it  was  narrowed  down  to  48,021  rupees.    {Stat9  Trials,  zz.  1014.) 

*  The  Chief  Justice  in  his  simiming  up  (kc,  fit,  p.  1065)  indicated  that  he  believed 
Ptulma  Das  (deceased)  had  been  a  party  to  the  forgery. 

*  Rup  Narain  Chandra,  employed  by  the  Rani  of  Burdwan,  and  a  supporter  of  die 
Majority.  *  Mir  Sharif.  *  Gholam  Hussein  (see  p.  441  abo?e). 
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InteUigenoe  has  been  given  to  him  by  Moulavy  Mahomed  Saanjut.^ 

[Tuesday]  z  [May  1775] 

Gullam  Hossein  imprisoned  for  tampering  with  Cummaul-ul- 
dien's  Moonshy.* 

[Wednesday]  4  [May  1775]  M[oming]  10. 

Cummaul-ul-dien  comes  and  acquaints  me  of  the  circumstances 
of  Gullam  Hossein  endeavouring  to  bribe  his  Moonshy  Guiur 
Novau2  '  to  forswear  himself. 

10.  Sudder-ul-deen  comes  *  Moonhunpersaud  has  given  a 
petition  to  Mr.  Durham — ^Juggutchund  says  the  forged  bond  of 
Boolakydoss  was  written  by  Munnoshir  Moonshy  *  and  that  Nanda- 
kuma  himself  wrote  Govan  ShAd.<^  Roopnarayn  has  repeated  his 
message  to  him  and  sent  him  word  that  Keenga  Mohrcund  *  has 
made  some  complaints  against  Nundcomar.  Let  Abdoolla  '  produce 
some  letters  of  Mimnoshir  Moonshy.  Let  Moulavy  Saanjut  be  taken 
notice  of.* 

[Saturday]  6  [May  1775]  M[oming]  8. 

Sudder-ul-deen  .  .  .  ^Durham  sent  for  Juggutchund.  Jug- 
gutchund  when  I  shewed  him  that  writing  told  me  it  was  Mimnoshir 
Moonshy.*  I  could  not  compare  it  with  the  Bond  because  Mr. 
Durham  has  the  Bond.' 

A[ftemoon]  9. 

Nundcomar  imprisoned  on  an  accusation  of  forgery. 

[Monday]  8  [May  1775]  M[orning]  8. 

Sudder-ul-deen  comes  *  Mr.  Fowke  was  3  hours  yesterday  with 
Nundcomar  in  the  gaol.  Nundcomar  reports  that  he  will  be 
bailed.  .  .  .' 

[Tuesday]  9  [May  1775]  M[oming]  6. 

Nubkisshun  comes — ^  Nundcomar  sent  to  him  yesterday  to  put 
him  in  mind  (pide  25  April)  *  and  to  tell  him  now  was  his  time  to 
serve  him.    He  replied  he  could  not  take  a  fidse  oath.    Qieitun 

^  Moolvi  Muhammad  Saajur  (?). 

*  Thk  iocideot  was  refetjpd  to  by  Vansitttrt  as  one  of  the  measmet  *  ptoving  to 
die  nad^e  inhabitaats  of  Cakatta  tfadit  tbete  is  a  power  establiahed  ^^ch  is  capable 
of  diatrihnting  Justice  notwitfastanding  tbe  opposition  of  tbe  Council '  and  so  emboid- 
eoing  Naodakuma's  accuser  to  stand  forth.  (Vanaittart  MSS.,  Butopean  ]ette]>book, 
ilL  84:  G.  Vansittart  to  R.  Palk,  13  May  1775.) 

*  Kadar  hkywaz. 

^  Manabar  Munahi. 

*  Govah  Shod,  U.  *  witnessed  \ 

*I  baire  not  been  abk  to  identify  tbe  name  Keenga.    Mohtcund  ia  Muhr-Kan 
(a  aeal-cutter)^ 
vAbdnlla. 

*  It  was  pointed  out  dnnng  the  trial  diat  tbe  *  munshi  *  who  wrote  tbe  bond  in 
diapme  bad  not  been  ttaoed.  This  and  the  entiy  for  4  May  cepneaent  attempts  by 
tbe  ptoaecudon  to  bring  the  munahi  forwatd.  Manabar  Munshi,  fbnnedy  in  Naoda- 
knma'a  pay,  denied  that  tbe  writing  was  bia,  and  tbe  defence  tried  to  prove  that  Mohan 
Ptaaad  attrmplfd  to  bribe  him  (S/aU  Trials^  zz.  1046-9).  Dodiam  aaid  his  atteacioQ 
waa  dtawn  to  Manahar  by  bia  sarksur  (servant)  three  days  before  tbe  commitment. 

*  RcfefCQoe  Qntsaocable. 
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Naut,^  Jeidub-Qioby,'  Yai  Mahomed  '  and  Perminand  Muccarjea  ^ 
are  four  fidse  witnesses  in  Nundcomar's  pay.^  He  will  produce 
them  on  his  trial — ^he  will  not  lose  cast  by  being  in  the  gaol,  nor  even 
be  obliged  to  do  penance,  for  instance  Kisshanchum  Tacur  *  and 
Panachoo  Tacur.'  The  old  Radshay®  Bramin  had  a  hint  from 
Nundcomar.'  • 

[Wednesday]  lo  [May  1775]  M[orning]  8. 

Gungagovind  comes  .  .  .  ^  Nundcomar  says  he  will  send  a 
Vackeel  10  to  England. 

10.  Cantoo  comes  ...  *  Keenga  Mohrcund  cut  3  publick  seals 
which  Nandakuma  has  got.' 

[Thursday]  11  [May  1775]  M[oming]  8. 

Juggutchund  comes.  *  Nundcomar  sent  me  word  that  he  had 
turned  out  the  Begum  etc.,  and  that  I  should  see  what  more  he 
would  do.  He  is  now  tutoring  Jeidub  Qioby,  Qieitun  Naut  and 
Yar  Mahomed  to  bear  witness  for  him  ;  see  what  witness  they  gave 
before  Mr.  Rous.^^  The  two  former  bore  witness  in  Nundcomar's 
trial  in  my  brothers*  ^*  time  for  intriguing  with  the  French.  I  am 
apprehensive  of  being  forcibly  sent  to  Moorshedabad.'  N.B. 
Nundcomar  alludes  to  the  resolution  of  the  G>uncil  on  Tuesday 
the  9th  for  suspending  Mimny  Begum  ^'  and  give  the  charge  of  the 
nabob  to  Goordoss. 

I  go  to  the  Governor's. 

10.  Cumaul-ul-dien  comes  .  .  .  Says  Mahomed  Sadur  Mohr- 
cund ^*  at  Hoogly  has  made  a  great  many  seals  for  Nundcomar. 

11.  Sudder-ul-deen  comes  ^Nimdcomar  is  preparing  Qieitim 
Naut,  Jeidub  Qioby  and  Yar  Mahomed  to  bear  witness  for  him, 
also  one  Permanind,  a  relation  of  his.  Three  instances  of  C.  J.  and 
Y.  hearing  false  witness  (vid.  separate  paper).^*    Two  evidences 

^  Chaitanya  Nath.  '  Jai  Deb  Chaub6. 

'  Yar  Muhammad.  These  three  men  gave  evidence  paipotdng  to  show  that  diey 
were  ptesent  when  the  bond  was  signed,  and  sought  to  prove  the  existence  and  subse- 
quent death  of  a  witness  of  whom  no  one  else  seemed  to  have  knowledge. 

*  Perminand  Mukherji. 

*  Vansittart  had  mentioned  on  10  April  the  first  two  as  '  two  of  Nundcomar*t 
tetained  swearers '  (Vansittart  MSS.,  European  letter-book  iii,  p.  79:  G.  Vansittart  to 
J.  Graham,  10  April  1775).  Later  (ihni,  p.  x  10:  G.  Vansittart  to  J.  Graham,  4  August 
1775)  he  said,  when  describing  the  rout  of  Nandakuma's  witnesses  at  the  trial,  *  Even 
his  veterans  Yar  Mahomed,  Cheitun  Naut  and  Jeidub  Choby  could  not  stand  their 
ground,  although  the  two  last  have  been  employed  on  such  services  for  full  fifteen 


*  Krishna  Chandra  Thakur.  '  Panchu  Thakur.  "  Riqshahi. 

*  Attempts  to  obtain  bail  for  Nandakuma  were  pardy  based  on  the  grounds  of 
his  religion,  but  these  were  disaUowed  by  die  court,  after  consultation  with  pandits. 

^*  Envoy  or  agent. 

^  A  reference  to  earlier  civil  proceedings  in  the  Kachahri  court  presided  over  by 
William  Boughton  Rouse  (see  entry  for  26  May  below).  Yar  Muhammad  was  pressed 
on  this  during  the  forgery  triaL    (StaU  Trials^  zz.  10x4-15.) 

"  Hiis  would  seem  to  refer  to  Vansittart's  brother.  Governor  Henry  Vansittart, 
QOttoJagatChand's.  (JbirdRiport^SilictComminttof  1772:  Yigports from  Cmmtms^ 
iiL  36s  /If.) 

^  Munni  Begum.  ^*  Muhammad  Sadar  Muhr-kan.  ^  Not  found. 
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against  Ramchur n  swore  they  had  been  bribed  by  Nundcomar — ^In 
Mr.  Verelst's  ^  time  when  Nubkisshun  was  accused  14  blank  covers 
(sealed)  were  seized  in  Nundcomar's  house ' — ^Nundcomar  caused  a 
&lse  letter  to  be  put  into  a  cover  under  Ramchum's  seal.  .  .  .• 

A[ftemoon]  8. 

I  give  Memorandum  to  Durham. 

[Saturday]  13  [May  1775]  M[oming]  7. 

Juggutchund  brings  me  a  letter  from  Eitabar  Aly  Giwn  '  to  him 
.  .  .  ^  Pudmundoss,  Moohunpersaud  and  Nundcomar  jointly  forged 
the  bonds  in  Nundcomar 's  Balakana.  .  .  .'  ^ 

[Tuesday]  16  [May  1775]  M[orning]  9. 

Sudder-ul-deen  comes.  *I  hear  that  Moohimpersaud  offered 
some  English  gentleman  30,000  rs.  if  he  could  carry  his  point 
against  Nundcomar  and  that  he  gave  500  rs.  to  one  of  the  witnesses, 
and  that  these  circumstances  have  been  acknowledged  to  the 
General.* 

[Thursday]  18  [May  1775]  M[orning]  9. 

Sudder-ul-deen.  ^  Moohunpersaud  denies  the  truth  of  what  is 
mentioned  on  the  i6th.  Nubkisshun  has  been  mentioning  to  me 
his  fear  of  suffering  from  the  new  Gentlemen  if  he  appears  against 
Nimdcomar,^  and  also  his  imwillingness  from  religious  considera- 
tions to  get  a  Bramin  hanged.*  Nubkisshun  says  Nundcomar  has 
been  preparing  two  fidse  witnesses  to  swear  they  saw  his  jewels  in 
Boolakydoss's  house,  to  swear  they  saw  Boolakydoss  sign  the  bond, 
and  to  swear  he  (sii)  knew  Cummaul  and  that  he  is  dead,  and  to  be 
brought  from  Burdwan  to  personate  the  3rd  witness  to  the  bond. 
These  witnesses  write  Zebanbundees  '  before  Mr.  Gerard  ®  and  they 
are  attended  by  a  Writer  and  a  Banyan.' 

[Wednesday]  24  [May  1775]  M[oming]  11. 

Sudder-ul-deen  brings  a  copy  of  what  he  knows  in  Cummaul-ul- 
dien's  complaint.  ^It  is  reported  the  General  has  threatened 
vengeance  against  any  man  at  all  concerned  in  the  prosecution  of 
Nimdcomar.    Goring  has  got  all  the  papers.' 

[Thursday]  25  [May  1775]  M[orning]  9. 

Cummaul-ul-deen.  *  I  have  brought  down  Mahomed  Sadur 
Mohrcund*  who  cut  many  seals  for  Nundcomar  in  my  house  in 

*  Governor  of  Bengal,  1767-9. 

'  This  story  tras  widespread.  It  is  found  in  the  history  Sair  al  Mataldiarin  (trans. 
Raymond),  quoted  Beveridge,  op.  at,  p.  361. 

'  Etebor  All  Khan.    A  friend  at  the  court  at  Murshidabad  (see  above  p.  449). 

*  House  or  mansion. 

*  Later  Naba  Krishna,  anxious  to  retain  the  favour  of  the  Majority  (though  pro- 
fessing it  would  not  be  9a£t  for  him  to  back  them  openly),  gave  an  account  of  die  trial, 
which  implied  that  his  only  part  in  it  was  to  petition  on  behalf  of  Nandakuma  (India 
Office,  Fiands  MS.  7,  fos.  127  stq,'.  translation  of  letter  from  Naba  Krishna  to  H. 
Strachey  25  Mardi  1776,  sent  via  Francis). 

*  In  his  evidence  at  the  trial  he  refused  a  direct  answer  to  a  quesdoo,  stating  '  The 
prisoner  is  a  Bramin  ...  it  is  not  a  trifling  matter;  the  life  of  a  Bramin  is  at  stake  \ 
but  he  succeeded  nevertheless  in  making  his  final  answer  damaging  to  the  defendant 
(Stait  Trials,  xx.  962  f.).  '  Zabanbandi,  U,  personal  statement. 

'  Robert  Jarret,  Nandakuma's  attorney.      *  Muhammad  Sodar  Muhr-Kan. 
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Gdcutta.  Mohamed  Wasit  Mohicund^  is  coming.  Nnndcomar 
wrote  for  my  seal  to  put  it  to  an  Arzee  to  the  Nabob.  It  was  sent 
from  Hoogly  just  after  Meer  Jaffer's  restoration.  Sheik  Hosain  Aly 
Consamann  '  (who  is  now  here)  put  it  up  in  a  piece  of  doth.' 

[Friday]  16  [May  1775]  M[orning]  7. 

Nubkisshun  comes  *  Birgekishvur  Roy  *  lately  came  to  me  from 
Nundcomar  and  told  me  there  was  no  harm  in  taking  a  £dse  oath 
for  the  preservation  of  a  Bramin.  Dodysan,<^  Muccurjea  *  and  Rado- 
cant  Tishbaughir  '  were  present.  Pudmundoss  sent  frequent  mess- 
ages to  me  by  Buttachurge  '  who  is  now  present.  Eight  witnesses 
proposed  by  Nundcomar  and  Mr.  Gerard  [Jarret]  bought  like  birds.' 

8.  Sudder-ul-deen  *  Radachum  and  Neta  Sing  *  desired  Dullol 
Sing^®  to  swear  that  Moohunpersaud  paid  15,000  rs.  to  Rous;  he 
says  Nundcomar  paid  him  7,000 '. 

[Saturday]  27  [May  1775]  M[oming]  11. 

Sudder-ul-deen  brings  me  a  paper  of  observations  concerning 
Boolakydoss's  bonds  and  teeps  ^^  to  Nundcomar. 

[Sunday]  28  [May  1775]  M[oming]  11. 

Sudder-ul-deen.  * .  .  .  Moonshy  Nusseer-ul-deen  "  with  Nund- 
comar.* 

[Saturday]  3  June  [1775]  M[orning]  11. 

Moonshy  Sudder-ul-deen.    *  Myrza  Mahdy  ^  was  concerned  with 

the  Mohrcimd  in  the  accusation  against  Cummaul-ul-dien. 

[Sunday]  4  [June  1775]  M[orning]  7. 

Nubkisshun.  ^  Boolakydoss's  being  allowed  to  remain  in 
Calcutta — recovery  of  his  money  from  the  Company — conversations 
with  Pudmundoss.     Radacant  acquainted  with  every  thing.' 

[Wednesday]  7  [Jime  1775]  M[oming]  9. 

Sudder-ul-deen.  *  Cauzy  Abdoolla  ^*  has  brought  down  a  man 
from  Hoogly  (a  Fucheer)  ^*  to  swear  that  Cummaul-ul-deen  had 
confessed  to  him  he  had  taken  a  fidse  oath.  Keenga  Mohrcund 
would  confess  if  he  was  not  afraid  of  being  punished  himself.' 

^fMuhammad  Wasit  Muhr-Kan. 

"fSheik  Hussein  AH  the  Khansaman  (household  steward). 

'  This  was  an  essential  part  of  Kamal-ud-din's  evidenoe  as  to  how  Ntndakuma 
gained  possession  of  his  seal.  He  studc  to  the  story  and  the  defence  appaiendy 
admitted  a  letter  in  which  Nandakuma  acknowledged  die  receipt  of  the  seal,  though 
at  the  court's  suggestion  the  admission  was  withdrawn  as  damaging  (SUOt  Trmls^ 
XX.  936-7)  but  see  Farrer,  in  1788  (Leittr  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey  Part  III,  Appendix  4, 
p.  161).  The  attempts  (which  were  ultimately  unsuccessful)  to  get  evidence  about 
seal-cutting  are  reflected  in  evidence  about  *  Mahomet  Wassen '  (JSUU$  Trfalt,  xx.  965). 

^Bajna  Kishor  Rai.  He  had  evidendy  made  his  peace  with  Nandakuma.  (See 
entry  for  17  Jimc  below.) 

•  Debi  San.  •  Mukherji.  *  Radha  Kant  Tejbahadur. 

*  Battacharya.  *  Neta  Sin^        ^  Dulal  Singh. 

^^  Ij.  thumb  impressions,  used  in  the  same  way  as  seals.  This  would  seem  to  refer 
to  papers  thus  signed.  "  Nasir-ud-din. 

"  Mirza  Mahdi,  a  dependent  of  Nandakuma,  in  July  appointed  Faujdar  of  Hoogly. 
^*  Kazi  Abdulla.  ^  A  fakir,  or  religious  mcndicapt. 
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[Thursday]  8  [June  1755]  M[oming]  9. 

Sudder-ul-deen.  *  Mahomed  Pusinan  ^  found  last  night  under 
the  Musnud  '  of  Myrza  Mahdy  a  blank  paper  with  Cummaul-ul- 
dien's  seal  upon  it.  He  has  given  notice  to  Cummaul-ul-dien. 
Meet2a  Amany  '  has  been  employed  by  Myrza  Mahdy  to  accuse  his 
brother  Sheek  Hosain  Aly  the  Consamann  of  Cummaul-ul-dien  of 
having  taken  a  fidse  oath.' 

[Saturday]  10  [June  1775] 

N.B.  Yesterday  morning  *  came  on  the  trial  of  Nundcomar  for 
the  forgery  of  a  bond  for  48,000  rs.  in  the  name  of  Boolakydoss. 

[Tuesday]  13  [June  1775]  M[oming]  6. 

Nubkisshun  came  '  fresh  messages  from  Nundcomar '. 

[Friday]  16  [June  1775] 

At  5  this  morning  the  Jury  brought  in  Nundcomar  guilty  of 
forgery. 

[Saturday]  17  [June  1775]  M[oming]  9. 

Lolloo  ^  says  Birgekishvur  has  been  to  Petroos  *  telling  him  that 
Nundcomar  had  promised  he  should  be  Diwan  of  Burdwan  or 
Dacca  and  required  him  to  take  a  jGdse  oath  in  the  conspiracy  business. 

10.  Gungagovind.  Nundcomar  is  conveying  away  his  efiects  to 
Soocden  Mullic  ^  and  Muddundutt.® 

[Wednesday]  21  [June  1775]  M[oming]  8. 

Juggutchund  ...  *  Nundcomar  complains  of  Radachurn,  of  his 
bringing  about  the  connection  with  Mr.  Fowke,  of  his  persuading 
him  to  lend  money  to  Coll.  Thornton,*  etc.,  etc.,  not  very  safe  men.' 

[Tuesday]  27  [June  1775]  M[oming]  7. 

Juggutchund.  *  Nundcomar  blames  old  Fowke.  Brothers  have 
made  application  to  principal  people  to  petition.'  ^® 

[Wednesday]  28  [June  1775]  7. 

Nubkisshun  and  Sudder-ul-deen  .  .  .  ^  Principal  people  will  not 
petition.  Muddundutt  thinks  of  doing  it  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
low  people.' 

1  Unidentified.  '  Masnad,  cushion.  '  Mita  AmanL 

^  The  case  fbnnally  opened  on  8  June,  but  proceedings  began  on  the  9th. 

*  Lola  Doman  Singh  (?). 

*  Khwasa  Petruae  (known  to  the  English  as  Coja  Petruse),  the  well-known  Armenian 
banker. 

*Sfankr-ud-din  Malik  (?). 

*  Madan  Dutt.  By  English  law  Nandakuma's  goods  would  be  foifeited  to  the 
Crown  on  conviction,  but  the  forfeiture  was  not  exacted.  (Beveridge,  op,  fit,  pp.  564-5 ; 
Spach  if  Sir  EMfab  Impty,  pp.  82-3.) 

*  In  the  Company's  military  service  and  a  supporter  of  the  Majority.  He  stood 
bail  for  Nandakuma  (widi  Gi^>tain  Weller»  Clavering's  AJD.C)  on  the  conspiracy 
charges  {Statt  Trislt,  xx.  1093). 

^  Farrer,  Nandakuma's  counsel,  in  his  evidence  on  Impey's  impeadunent,  lefisrs 
to  a  proposed  petition  in  the  name  of  Sumbonat  Roy  (Sambh  Nath  Rai),  Nandakuma's 
brother  (but  he  added — '  it  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  that  Nuncomar  had  a 
brother  *),  which  he  advised  against  {Speech  of  Sir  Etijab  Impty^  Part  III,  Appendix  3. 
P*  X55-4}*    He  W^  in  h(^  Nundakoma'f  coMSin  (Beveridge^  op.  tii.  p.  z^ii- 
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11.  Ramruttun.^  *  Ramchunder  Seyn*  carried  an  Arzee  this 
morning  to  be  signed  by  Gocul  Gosaul  in  £sivour  of  Nundcomar — 
intended  to  be  signed  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  in 
behalf  of  Nundcomar.    Gocul '  refused.' 

N.B.  Sentence  was  passed  on  Nundcomar  on  Saturday  the  24th. 
He  was  condemned  to  be  hanged. 

12.  Received  a  note  from  Sudder-ul-deen — contents  of  the  Ansee 
*  that  Nundcomar  was  a  man  of  high  rank,  had  held  great  offices 
under  the  Nabob,  was  a  friend  always  to  the  English,  did  good  to 
numbers,  harm  to  none — requesting  he  might  either  be  tried  by  the 
laws  of  the  Bramins  or  be  reprieved.    It  is  addressed  to  the  Judges.' 

N.B.  A  great  many  Bramins  assembled  yesterday  in  behalf  of 
Nundcomar — collected  by  Ramchimder  Seyn. 

[Tuesday]  4  July  [1775] 

Radachurn  takes  an  siffidavit  before  the  Chief  Justice  that  he  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  paper  to  which  he  had  before 
sworn  and  which  was  produced  in  Court  the  28th.* 

[Monday]  10  [July  1775]  A[£temoon]  2. 

Conspirators  not  Guilty  at  the  Governor's  indictment.^^ 
[Tuesday]  11  [July  1775]  M[orning]  8. 

Gungagovind,  lamenting  the  acquittal. 

[Saturday]  15  [July  1775] 

Conspirators  (Nimdcomar  and  Fowke)  brought  in  Guilty  on 
Barwell's  indictment.* 

^  Ram  Ratan. 

'  Ram  Chandra  Sen,  a  supporter  of  Nandakuma  who  had  been  appointed  Diwan 
to  the  Calcutta  committee  in  succession  to  Ganga  Govind  Singh.  Farrer  also  tefeit 
to  this  second  petition,  and  says  those  to  whom  it  was  shown  did  not  wish  to  sign 
it  (tbiJ.),  Vansittart  said  in  a  letter  to  John  Graham  of  4  August  1775  (Vansittart 
MSS.,  European  letter-book,  iii.  109) :  '  Ramchunder  Seyn  and  Rada  Chum,  supported 
by  the  Majority  have  been  taking  much  pains  to  prevail  upon  the  principal  Hindoos 
of  Calcutta  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Judges  requesting  that  his  life  may  be  spared 
on  accoimt  of  his  cast  but  they  have  not  succeeded.  They  could  only  get  it  signed  by 
Monson's  and  Francis's  Banyans  and  their  immediate  connexions  and  by  a  parcel  of 
indigent  people  most  of  whom  are  in  quest  of  employments.  Elliott  will  fiimish 
you  with  a  list  of  them  and  some  account  of  their  situations  and  characters.' 

*  Gokol  Gosaul  (or  ?  Gokol  Gosain). 

*In  connexion  with  the  conspiracy  charges.  For  affidavit  see  SiaU  Trials,  xx. 
1 142. 

*  The  conspiracy  charges  were  not  seriously  pressed,  now  that  Nandakuma  was 
out  of  the  way.  The  varying  verdicts  in  the  prosecudons  by  Hastings  and  Barwell 
have  not  been  explained  (Stephen,  op,  at,  i.  204).  Vansittart  elsewhere  (Vansittart 
MSS.,  European  letter-book,  iii.  102 :  G.  Vansittart  to  R.  Palk,  3  August  1775)  suggests 
that  Fowke  had  complained  that  his  son  was  included  in  the  indictment  in  this  case, 
and  so  his  evidence  coiild  not  be  called,  and  '  I  think  this  consideration  had  weight 
wiA  the  jury  *. 

*  Ibid,  p.  102.  Vansittart  attributed  the  verdict  in  this  case  on  the  other  hand  to 
the  fact  that  Fiancis,  son  of  Joseph  Fowke  was  excluded  from  the  indictment  and  was 
therefore  able  to  give  evidence  and  was  thought  to  have  made  the  matter  worse.  He 
confirmed  the  fact  referred  to  in  Stephen,  op,  cit,  i.  205-4,  that  Barwell  asked  that  the 
penalty  should  be  light.  The  delay  in  holding  the  conspiracy  trials,  interpreted 
•omedmes  in  a  sinister  sense,  is  stated  by  Vansittart  but  not  admitted  by  Impey  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  Joseph  Fowke  bad  been  ill,  so  that  the  trials  were  postponed. 
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[Monday]  17  [July  1775]  A[ftemoon]  7. 

My  indictment  withdrawn.^ 

N.B.  The  Assizes  began  on  Saturday  the  2nd  of  June.  The 
Gtand  Jury  were  dismissed  on  Friday  the  14th  of  July  and  the 
Petty  Jury  on  Thursday  the  i8th.  On  the  14th  an  address  was 
presented  to  Sir  Elijah  Impey  by  the  Grand  Jury — on  the  i8th  by 
the  Free  Merchants-— on  the  19th  by  the  Armenians.' 

[Thursday]  20  [July  1775]. 

About  the  20th  a  petition  was  presented  to  Sir  Elijah  Impey  by 
Soocden  Mullic  and  others  to  spare  the  life  of  the  Bramin  Nundco- 
mar.  N.B.  This  petition  has  been  collected  with  great  labour  by  Rada- 
chum  and  Ramdiunder.    The  principal  people  refused  to  sign  it. 

[Tuesday]  i  [August  1775]  M[oming]  7. 

Nubkisshun  and  Moonshy  Sudder-ul-deen.  Nubkisshun  says 
that  Neelmunny  Tacur,'  brother  of  Dirjnarayn/  Muttasuddy  of 
Colonel  Monson  came  to  him  on  Friday  (the  28th)  and  told  him 
that  2  or  3  gentlemen  had  desired  him  to  write  an  address  to  be 
tried  by  the  Shaster  laws  *  and  even  forcibly  to  oppose  the  execution 
of  Nundcomar,  as  had  been  done  at  Madras.*  He  says  also  that  the 
General  has  assured  Nundcomar  that  he  shall  not  be  hanged.  .  .  . 

[Saturday]  5  [August  1775]  M[oming]  9. 

Sudder-ul-deen  shows  me  a  letter  from  Moorshedabad  men- 
tioning that  Kishvar  Giwn  is  set  out  with  a  Sooratbatd^  which 

^  Vaosittart  explains  this  {ibid,  p.  102  and  pp.  i  lo-i  i :  letter  to  J.  Gtaham,  4  August 
1775)  partly  by  his  desire  not  to  waste  the  judges'  time,  partly  by  a  belief  that '  when 
Mr.  Fowke  made  Cummaul-ul-dien  sign  the  paper  of  bribes  I  do  not  suppose  that  he 
thought  it  to  be  false'  and  partly,  perhaps  more  significantly,  because  'Besides  I 
thought  it  possible  that  Cummaul-ul-dien,  without  any  intention  of  deviating  from 
the  truth,  might  nevertheless  by  repeated  cross-examination  and  the  mistakes  of 
interpreting  be  harassed  into  some  contradictions  which,  though  immaterial,  might 
be  laid  hdkl  of  as  arguments  against  his  veradty  both  on  the  Conspiracy  trial  and  00 
that  of  the  Forgery  '• 

'  An  address  of  thanks  was  presented  later  by  over  200  prominent  Hindus  (see 
Sp§ub  of  Sir  Elijah  Impty  Part  I,  Appendix  12,  pp.  45-51).  Vansittart  wrote  {foe,  aU 
p.  Ill)  to  J.  Graham  on  4  August:  '  I  believe  the  principal  Hindoo  inhabitants  too 
are  inclined  to  present  an  address  and  at  the  same  time  to  require  that  the  English  Law 
may  not  interfere  with  them  in  matters  of  religion,  but,  as  Nimdcomar  is  a  Brahmin, 
they  cannot  decently  present  it  before  his  execution,  lest  they  should  deem  to  solicit 
his  death.'  Naba  Krishna,  Krishna  Kantu  Nandi  and  other  Indian  supporters  of  the 
Hastings  group  were  among  the  signatories. 

'  Nilmoni  Thakur.  *  Dhiraj  Nacain. 

'  Vansittart  {he,  tit,  p.  109)  wrote:  '  they  have  since  been  trying  but  still  without 
success  to  procure  a  petition  from  the  principal  Hindoos  in  a  more  indirect  manner* 
They  have  recommended  to  them  to  request  they  may  be  judged  by  the  Laws  of  the 
Shaster  [the  'Shastra,  or  holy  Hindu  laws]  and  not  by  those  of  England,  and  represented 
that  if  they  neglect  to  do  it  on  this  occasion  they  will  in  future  be  liable  to  punishment 
for  acting  according  to  the  tenets  of  their  religion.'  No  such  petition  seems  to  have 
been  presented,  though  the  point  was  incorporated  in  the  address  of  the  Hindus  to 
the  judges  (see  n.  2  above). 

*  This  was  so  widely  believed  in  Calcutta  that  Qavering  thought  it  necessary  to 
swear  an  affidavit  denying  it. 

*  Surat-i-hal,  a  representation.  Hiis  was  too  late  to  be  the  document  from 
the  hhbob  which  was  apparently  presented  to  the  judges,  since  Naodakuma  had  been 
executed  00  the  5th  {Speub  of  Sir  Elijab  Imply  Part  III  Appendix  5,  pp.  155-4). 
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Goordoss  has  got  signed  by  the  Nabob  etc,  in  £avoiif  of  Nundcomar. 
Radachum  wrote  to  him  to  get  it  down  and  said  the  Geneial  desired 
it  and  would  send  it  home,  and  that  it  would  ruin  Mr.  Hastings. 

[Thursday]  10  [August  1775]  M[oming]. 

Juggutchund.  *  Nundcomar  sent  for  me  on  Friday,  he  com- 
mitted Goordoss  to  my  care,  told  Danoo  Samant  ^  to  tell  Goordoss, 
complained  of  Radachurn  absenting  himself,  said  the  new  Gentle- 
men were  the  cause  of  his  death.*  I  am  told  he  had  prepared  an 
account  of  11  crores  and  40  lacks  and  directed  that  Goordoss, 
Radachum  etc.  should  prove  it.' 

[Wednesday]  16  [August  1775]  M[oming]  9. 

Sudder-ul-deen.  *  Kishvar  Cawn  says  Mr.  Farrer  wants  more 
money  under  plea  of  securing  the  effects — ^Mr.  Fowke  wants  to 
borrow  money  ficom  Radachum — 52,000  rs.  have  been  already 
expended.    Radachum  has  embezzled  a  part.  .  .  •' 

[Thursday]  17  [August  1775]  M[oming]  8. 

Juggutchund.  *  Neta  Sing  will  go  with  Mr.  Fowke  to  Moor- 
shedabad  to  take  measures  with  him  to  induce  Gordoss  to  interest 
himself  for  Radachum.  Radachum  expended  80,000  rs.  of  Nund- 
comar*s.* 

N.B.  On  the  14th  the  Gentlemen  introduced  Nundcomar's 
petition  in  the  Proceedings  as  worthy  the  attention  of  the  G>mpany 
etc. — On  the  i6th  Mr.  Hastings  moved  that  a  copy  should  be  sent 
to  the  Judges,  of  whom  it  was  in  abuse.  The  Majority  then  declared 
it  a  libel  and  ordered  it  should  be  burnt  and  erased.' 

From  these  brief  jottings  a  number  of  points  of  interest  emerge. 
The  most  important  from  the  standpoint  of  this  study  are  those 
which  concern  the  origin  of  the  trial  and  the  part  played  in  it  by  the 
Hastings  group.  As  to  its  origin  they  seem  to  confirm  Stephen's 
view  that  criminal  proceedings  had  been  imder  consideration  for 
some  time.  Mohan  Prasad's  reference  at  his  interview  on  26  April 
to  an  earlier  contact  with  Farrer  on  this  topic  lends  some  support 
to  Farrer's  evidence  at  the  time  of  Impey's  attempted  impeachment 
that  criminal  proceedings  were  under  consideration  in  November 
1774.*  Moreover,  Vansittart  had  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  25 
February,  *  Mohan  Persaud  I  am  told  has  conmienced  a  prosecution 
against  Nundcomar — Juggut  Chund  is  arrived  from  Moorshedabad 
and  Nundcomar  is  a  little  frightened  '.*    Nevertheless  they  also  do 

^  Danu  Samant. 

'  This  was  the  day  before  Nandakuma's  execution.  Compate  the  wotds  of  his 
letter  to  Francis  of  51  Jiily  1775,  Byc  days  earlier  (quoted  Stephen,  op.  at,  L  234-5). 
'  As  I  entirely  rely  on  your  worship's  endeavour  to  do  me  all  the  good  you  can,  I  shall 
not,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Hindoos,  accuse  you  in  the  day  of  judgment  of 
neglecting  to  assist  me  in  the  extremity  I  am  now  in.' 

'  For  this  see  Speub  of  Sir  EJijab  Impoy,  pp.  149  stq,         *  See  above  p.  442,  n.  3. 

*  Vansittart  MSS.,  European  letter-book,  ilL  70:  G.  Vansittart  to  J.  GtBham, 
23  February  1775;  quoted  Fetling,  op.  at.  p.  143. 
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much  to  confitm  the  opinion  of  those  who  believe  that  the  case, 
arising  from  an  old  dispute,  was  brought  to  a  head  by  Hastings's 
Indian  friends  for  political  reasons.  No  definite  steps  would  seem 
to  have  been  taken  and  Mohan  Prasad  had  not  even  selected  his 
coimsel,  until  the  day  after  Hastings  and  the  others  concerned  had 
made  public  their  intention  to  prosecute  on  the  conspiracy  charges. 
It  is  true  that,  as  Stephen  claimed,  proceedings  could  not  have  begun 
earlier,  for  the  documents  required,  including  the  bond  which  was 
alleged  to  be  forged,  had  only  recently  been  released  by  the  dvil 
court  which  held  them ;  ^  but  it  had  been  known  that  they  would  be 
produced  and  at  about  what  date,  and  Stephen's  assumption  that 
the  criminal  prosecution  was  only  held  up  by  absence  of  the  neces- 
sary documents  is  clearly  incorrect.  On  25  April,  however, 
Sadar-ud-din,  the  chief  Indian  intermediary  for  the  Hastings  group, 
makes  an  appointment  for  Mohan  Prasad  and  himself  to  call  on 
Vansittart,  and  the  following  day  Mohan  Prasad  unfolds  his  in- 
tentions  and  asks  Vansittart's  advice  about  them.  Beveridge's 
accusation  that  a  plot  had  been  concerted  between  Hastings  and 
Mohan  Prasad  some  time  earlier  in  the  year  and  that  a  month  to  six 
weeks  was  needed  to  suborn  witnesses  before  proceedings  were 
undertaken  seems  totally  without  foundation.*  But  whether  on 
26  April  the  initiative  rested  with  Mohan  Prasad,  with  Sadar-ud-din 
(already  active  in  connection  with  the  conspiracy  charges)  or  with 
others  of  the  group  it  is  not  possible  to  say.  However  this  may 
be,  the  persons  concerned,  the  timing  of  the  approach  and  the  need 
felt  to  get  Vansittart's  backing,  seems  to  make  the  conclusion  in- 
escapable that  political  considerations  played  a  big  part  in  the 
decision  to  proceed  forthwith. 

Vansittart  also  played  his  part  in  bringing  the  case  into  the 
courts.  The  entry  describing  the  interview  (which  lasted  an  hour) 
is  as  ftdl  as  most  in  the  journal,  but  it  leaves  much  unsaid.  Never- 
theless it  is  dear  that  he  gave  his  general  approval  to  the  plan,  and 
he  advised  Mohan  Prasad  on  the  choice  of  his  counsd.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that,  had  he  been  discouraging,  the  action  would  have 
been  proceeded  with,  at  any  rate  at  that  time.  Indeed,  in  view  of 
his  relations  with  Sadar-ud-din  and  his  skill  in  using  the  courts  as 
a  weapon,  one  is  bound  to  consider  the  possibility  whether  he  had 
not  himself  inspired  the  approach.  But  the  tenor  of  the  entries  in 
the  journal  seems  to  rule  this  out.  It  would  seem  that  he  had  not 
so  far  troubled  himself  to  find  out  the  details  of  the  dispute  (it  was 
only  after  the  decision  had  been  taken  that  he  obtained  from  Indian 
informants  with  claims  to  inside  knowledge  thdr  accounts  of  the 

^  Evideoce  given  during  the  trial  put  the  date  of  the  release  of  the  documents  at 
about  27  ApriL  The  journal  shows  that  they  were  in  Mohan  Prasad's  hands  on  26 
April  axid  probably  on  25  April,  when  the  appointment  with  Vansittart  was  made. 

'  Beveridge,  op.  at,  p.  104. 
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tights  of  the  case),  he  did  not  commit  himself  as  to  the  justice  of 
Mohan  Prasad's  claims  and  he  refused  to  examine  the  material  the 
latter  had  brought  in  support  of  them.  And  if  Vansittart  was  not 
behind  the  move  it  is  still  less  likely  that  Hastings  was.  Indeed  it 
seems  quite  probable  that  Vansittart  did  not  consult  Hastings  before 
giving  his  support.  It  is  true  that  between  the  time  when  Sadar- 
ud-din  made  the  appointment  at  6.0  p.m.  on  26  April  and  the  inter- 
view (which  was  at  8.0  a.m.  next  day)  ^  he  had  time  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  governor  if  he  so  wished.  But  it  would  seem  more 
likely  that  he  would  have  seen  Mohan  Prasad  himself  before  asking 
for  a  decision,  if  he  thought  one  necessary,  and  his  papers  give  ample 
evidence  that  he  took  important  steps  in  Indian  afikirs  on  his  own 
responsibility. 

Even  after  the  interview  had  taken  place  Vansittart  did  not  at 
once  take  active  steps  in  the  matter.  Though  he  interviewed  Indian 
callers  on  27  and  29  April,  it  was  on  other  subjects,  and  though  on 
30  April  he  notes  Naba  Krishna's  account  of  how  the  forgery  was 
committed,  he  saw  Sadar-ud-din  on  that  and  the  next  three  days 
without  the  matter  apparently  coming  under  discussion.  It  was  not 
till  after  4  May,  when  Sadar-ud-din  let  him  know  that  Mohan  Prasad 
had  actually  submitted  his  petition  to  his  counsel  and  that  the  die 
was  cast,  that  the  journal  shows  Vansittart  beginning  to  take  action. 
From  that  time  on,  however,  the  subject  looms  large  and  he  is  soon 
hard  at  work  collecting  from  Indians  evidence  of  a  type  likely  to  be 
useftil  to  the  prosecution  and  information  about  the  line  which  the 
defence  is  going  to  take. 

The  entries  show  who  were  the  Indians  most  active  in  furthering 
the  prosecution.  They  were  Mohan  Prasad  (whom  Vansittart  for 
for  obvious  reasons  did  not  see  again,  but  with  whom  Sadar-ud-din 
kept  in  touch),  Kamal-ud-din  (the  chief  witness  for  the  prosecution), 
Jagat  Chand  (Nandakuma's  hostile  son-in-law)  Sadar-ud-din  (the 
active  intermediary)  and  Raja  Naba  Krishna.  AJl  of  these  were  men 
who  had  long  and  chequered  relations  with  Nandakuma.  Two  of 
them,  Mohan  Prasad  and  Jagat  Chand,  he  considered  his  bitter 
enemies ;  a  third,  Kamal-ud-din,  after  much  twisting  and  turning 
had  come  down  on  his  enemies'  side ;  all  the  first  four  were  strong 
supporters  of  the  Hastings  group.  Personal  enmity,  and  fear  for 
their  own  futures,  as  well  as  loyalty  to  their  patrons  must  have 
actuated  them.  Naba  Krishna's  position  was  different.  He  was 
neither  committed  to  the  governor-general's  cause  nor  was  he  at 
this  time  an  open  enemy  of  Nandakuma  (though  he  had  in  the  past 
ample  cause  for  hostility).  Nandakuma  seems  indeed  at  this  time 
to  have  believed  that  he  could  count  on  his  support.  But  Naba 
Krishna  was  in  fact  the  most  dangerous  of  all  his  foes,  and  betrayed 

^  Presumably  Sadar-ud-din  gave  him  some  idea  what  the  interview  would  be  about. 
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him  both  in  the  evidence  he  gave  in  court  ^  and  by  passing  on  his 
confidences  to  Vansittart. 

The  evidence  collected  by  these  men  was  carefully  noted  in 
Vansittart's  journal.  Some  of  it,  no  doubt,  was  inserted  solely  for 
information  and  some  of  it  was  probably  unsolicited,  but  the  in^ 
pression  which  is  conveyed  is  that  Vansittart  was  organizing  the 
production  of  this  information  and  was  doing  so  for  the  practical  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  prosecution.  That  considerable  material  was 
passed  on  to  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
the  entries  of  9-11  May.  On  die  9th  Naba  Krishna  called  with  an 
account  of  four  false  witnesses  on  whom  he  said  (and  correctly  so 
far  as  three  of  them  were  concerned)  Nandakuma  intended  to  base 
his  defence.  On  the  nth  at  8.0  Jagat  Qiand  called  and  spoke  of 
three  of  these  witnesses,  with  illustration  of  their  past  misdeeds. 
At  1 0.0  a.m.  came  Kamal-ud-din  with  an  account  of  a  seal-cutter 
alleged  to  have  cut  false  seals  for  Nandakuma.  That  evening 
Vansittart  notes  that  he  handed  over  a  memorandum  to  Mohan 
Prasad's  counsel,  Hercules  Durham.  And  if  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  Hastings  was  concerned  in  the  origin  of  the  case,  his  intimate 
relations  with  Vansittart  make  it  inconceivable  that  he  remained  in 
ignorance  of  what  was  going  on ;  still  further,  in  the  course  of  the 
crowded  activities  of  11  May  which  preceded  the  production  of 
Vansittart's  memorandum  there  occurs  the  significant  entry  *  I  saw 
the  Governor  '.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  judge  how  far  these  activities  in  fact  affected  the 
course  of  the  trial.  In  the  event  the  prosecution  relied  very  little 
on  the  attempt  to  discredit  Nandakuma  and  his  witnesses,  though 
the  latter  discredited  themselves.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the 
incompetence  of  the  prosecution  (to  which  the  Qiief  Justice  referred 
during  the  trial)  •  or  to  the  quite  understandable  difficulty  in  per- 
suading witnesses  to  testify  (of  which  there  is  also  evidence),  but  it 
may  ako  have  been  due  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  bazaar 
talk  evidence  which  would  stand  up  in  a  court  of  law.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  at  the  trial  the  only  attempt  to  discredit  a  witness  for 
the  defence  depended  on  obtaining  official  records  from  the  council, 
and  these  the  Majority  refused  to  make  available,*  and  that  attempts 

^  In  addition  to  ambiguous  answers  to  questions  (see  p.  455  n.  6  alx)ve)  he  made  a 
very  bad  impression  when,  overhearing  a  question  which  Nandakuma  wished  his 
Counsel  to  ask  him,  he  said  '  Rajah  Nundcomar  had  better  not  ask  me  that  question '. 
The  court  warned  the  jury  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  this  incident.  In  view  of  Naba 
Krishna's  character  and  experience  it  is  hard  to  believe  this  remark  was  that  of  a  naive 
witness,  or  that  the  effect  was  not  a  calculated  one. 

'  From  his  correspondence  it  is  clear  that  Vansittart  was  in  constant  personal  touch 
with  the  governor.  In  his  journal  he  only  twice  notes  meetings  with  him,  on  this 
occasion  and  on  22  April,  when  the  decision  to  prosecute  on  the  conspiracy  charges 
was  under  discussion.  Hbese  entries  may  be  taken  as  indicating  interviews  concerned 
with  the  business  treated  in  the  journal. 

*  SpMcb  of  Sir  Elijab  Impey,  Part  III,  Appendix  2.  p.  129. 

•  SUiti  Triali,  xx.  1057-59. 
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on  the  part  of  the  defence  to  discredit  the  prosecution  witnesses  met 
with  no  success.  It  may  well  be  that  the  most  useful  outcome  of 
the  efforts  of  Vansittart  and  his  Indian  informers  lay  in  the  informa- 
tion which  they  provided  about  the  case  that  the  defence  was  going 
to  put  up.  By  18  May  Sadar-ud-din  had  got  from  Naba  Krishna  a 
full  and  in  the  main  accurate  accovmt  of  the  line  which  the  defence  in 
&ct  adopted  when  the  trial  opened  some  three  weeks  later.  There 
is  a  further  point  of  some  significance.  Without  the  backing 
obtained  from  the  supporters  of  the  governor-general  the  prosecu- 
tion would  probably  not  have  got  under  way ;  if  it  had,  as  Mr. 
Penderel  Moon  has  pointed  qut  it  would  ^  certainly  had  come  to 
nothing  in  the  end.  Nuncomar,  as  soon  as  things  looked  dangerous, 
would  have  settled  the  civil  suit  and  with  the  plaintiff's  collusion 
squared  the  prosecution  witnesses.'  ^  There  are  some  indications 
in  the  evidence  of  Ram  Nath  of  attempts  at  such  a  settlement.  When 
approached  with  suggestions  for  a  settlement  Mohan  Prasad  was 
reported  to  have  said  *  I  have  told  a  great  many  English  gentlemen  of 
it ;  I  cannot  desist  '.*  Vansittart's  part  in  stifiening  the  prosecution 
must  have  been  considerable. 

The  journal  ako  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  the 
defence  was  built  up.  The  activities  of  the  Majority  during  the 
trial  are  well-known,  and  rumours  brought  in  from  the  bazaars  add 
little  reliable  evidence  about  them,  but  light  is  thrown  on  Nanda- 
kuma's  own  efforts  to  organize  his  defence,  a  subject  upon  which 
little  or  no  information  has  hitherto  been  available.  It  strongly 
confirms  the  conclusions  which  the  court  reached  as  to  the  credibility 
of  his  witnesses,  and  it  also  shows  (when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  report  of  the  trial)  that  he  was  quite  as  successful  in  obtaining 
information  about  the  activities  of  those  furthering  the  prosecution, 
as  they  were  in  discovering  his  intentions. 

What  information  the  Vansittart  MSS.  provide  of  the  petitions 
and  counter-petitions  which  followed  Nandakuma's  condemnation, 
and  of  the  progress  of  the  conspiracy  charges  which  came  on  at  the 
same  time,  comes  as  much  from  the  letter-books  as  the  journal,  and 
this  is  indicated  above  in  the  footnotes  to  the  journal.  Though 
they  throw  no  light  on  the  rejection  by  the  Majority  of  Nandakuma's 
last  appeal,  for  which  posterity  has  harshly  judged  them,'  they  show 
that  Nandakuma's  English  patrons  did  at  least  do  what  they  could, 
through  their  *  banyans '  and  Indian  supporters,  to  stir  up  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  a  respite.  That  these  attempts  failed  miserably 
was  due  partly  no  doubt,  as  they  alleged,  to  the  tendency  of  partisans 
to  flock  to  the  conquering  side,  but  the  failure  seems  to  have  also 
represented  real  public  opinion  among  not  only  the  English  but  the 
Indian  population.  Vansittart  was  an  interested  witness,  but  he  was 
also  a  shrewd  and  usually  realistic  observer  of  Indian  opinion,  and 

^  Op,  fit,  p.  165.  '  Statt  Trials^  xz.  1059-40.         '  Stephen,  op.  at.  L  254  /if. 
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he  was  probably  right  when  he  wrote  the  day  before  Nandakuma's 
execution, 

I  imagine  he  will  qviiedy  receive  his  &te.  It  is  so  universally 
wished  for  that  neither  the  influence  of  power  nor  the  prejudice  of 
religion  can  persuade  the  principal  Hindoos  to  take  any  measure 
to  prevent  it.  A  report  prevailed  about  the  town  that  he  had 
purchased  200  &lse  witnesses  to  make  attacks  upon  all  his  enemies 
in  case  he  had  been  acquitted.^ 

The  story  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  but  neither  was  the  political 
situation  that  gave  rise  to  it.  Hastings  spoke  truly,  it  would  seem, 
when  he  said,  *  I  have  carefully  avoided  every  circumstance  which 
might  appear  to  be  an  interference  in  that  prosecution ',  but,  even 
if  we  assume  that  the  decision  to  prosecute  was  taken  without  his 
sanction,  he  spoke  with  an  economy  of  truth.  On  the  other  hand 
his  opponents  could  not  honestly  have  said  as  much.  Nandakuma 
fought  his  last  battle  to  the  end  by  the  only  means  he  knew  and, 
when  it  was  lost,  died  with  dignity.  The  proximate  cause  of  his 
death  was  that  for  the  first  time  he  found  himself  before  a  court 
independent  of  the  executive,  and  that  he  was  caught  up  in  the 
wheels  of  a  judicial  system  whence  neither  bribery  nor  influence 
could  extract  him.  But  the  real  cause  was  a  much  less  worthy  one  : 
he  found  himself  before  the  court  in  the  first  instance  largely  because 
of  the  pat^  he  has  taken  in  the  internecine  war  among  those  who 
were  ruling  Bengal,  a  part  which  threatened  Europeans  and  Indians 
alike,  and  the  full  penalty  was  exacted  because  the  bitterness  of  this 
warfare  made  clemency  impossible.' 

Lucy  S.  Sutherland 

^Vansittart  MSS.»  Eutopean  letter-book,  iii.  no:  G.  Vansittart  to  J.  Graham, 
4  August  1775. 

'  Impey  said  at  his  trial  {Spttcb  of  Sir  Elijah  Impiy,  p.  94)  that  if  the  council 
or  the  majority  of  it  had  made  application  for  a  respite,  he  would  have  given  it,  but 
in  view  of  the  strained  relations  between  the  Majority  and  the  court  at  this  time  it 
seems  very  unlikely.  More  accurate  would  seem  to  be  his  statement  in  his  letter  to 
Governor  G.  Johnstone,  18  August  1778  (quoted  Stephen,  op.  cit,  i.  257-8)  that 
the  granting  of  a  respite  was  impossible  since  '  No  exphuiation  could  have  made  the 
natives  .  .  .  understand  that  the  escape  from  justice,  if  the  sentence  had  not  been 
carried  into  execution,  had  not  been  occasioned  by  the  artifice  of  the  prisoner,  unless, 
indeed,  it  had  been  attributed  to  corruption  or  timidity  in  the  judges,  or  a  controlling 
power  in  the  Governor-General  or  Council*. 
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Notes  and  Documents 


An  Early  Charter  of  Adam  of  CockfUld,  iioo-iiiS 

Professor  David  Douglas  has  described  Adam  of  Cockfield's  fee 
as  the  most  interesting  of  the  new  creations  on  the  lands  of  the 
Abbey  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  the  twelfth  century.^  He  published 
a  number  of  charters  concerning  the  family  from  the  Bury  archives  ; 
recently  a  fresh  charter  has  come  to  notice.  To  my  knowledge,  it 
has  only  once  been  printed  previously,'  some  two-and-a-half 
centimes  ago,  without  translation  or  conunent.  The  present 
inaccessibility  of  this  edition,  together  with  the  very  considerable 
additional  information  now  available,  renders  a  new  edition 
justifiable. 

The  charter  occupies  the  lower  half  of  the  end  flyleaf  of  a  tenth- 
century  volume  of  the  Gospels  in  Latin,'  which  once  belonged  to 
Barking  Abbey.  Above  it  is  entered  a  copy  of  a  late  eleventh- 
century  charter  in  Old  English,  which  has  been  published  elsewhere.* 
The  charter  of  Adam  of  Cockfield  can  be  dated  to  the  early  years  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  although  all  portions  of  the  original 
chirograph  are  lost,  our  copy  occurs  in  a  contemporary  hand 
and  may  well  have  been  made  immediately  after  the  chirograph 
was  drawn  up.  In  this  edition  extensions  are  given  without 
brackets. 

There  are  two  possible  explanations  of  this  gift.  Either  it  could 
represent  an  endowment  by  Edgith  on  the  occasion  of  her  profession 
as  a  nun  at  Barking,'^  or  it  was  a  grant  in  alms  for  prayers  for  her  soul. 
The  second  supposition  would  imply  that  she  was  buried  at  the 
abbey,  and  was  possibly  a  nun  there.  From  analogous  gifts  in 
contemporary  charters,*  this  second  alternative  appears  to  be  the 
more  acceptable ;  and  in  that  case  the  gift  would  probably  be  made 
immediately  after  her  interment. 

*  D.  C.  Dougbs,  Feudal  Documents  from  the  Abbey  of  Bury  St,  Edmunds  (Brit.  Acad., 
1932),  p.  cxliii. 

*  G.  Hickes,  Thesaurus  (1705-5),  Dissertatio  Epistolaris,  p.  10.  A  tianslation 
appears  in  E.  Lxjftus  and  H.  F.  Chcttlc's  History  of  Barking  Abbey  (Barking,  nj.  (1954)), 
p.  21. 

*  Bodleian  MS.  155,  fo.  196^;  cf.  Summary  Cataloffte  of  Westtm  MSS.  in  the  Bodkian 
Library,  1.  ii.  142,  1974. 

*  C.  Hart,  Tbe  Early  Charters  of  Barking  Abbey  (Colchester,  1955),  p.  35. 

*Cf.  Eiken  Power,  Mediaeval  EngUsh  Nunneries,  p.  17,  for  endowments  brought 
by  nuns  to  the  abbey  at  a  later  period. 

*E,g,  J.  Armitage  Robinson,  Gilbert  Crispin,  Abbot  of  Westminster  (Cambridge, 
191 1),  pp.  49-50,  and  Douglas,  op.  cit,  p.  164. 
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Abbess  .£lfgiva,  whose  name  appears  in  the  text  of  the  charter, 
is  a  shadowy  figure  in  the  history  of  Barking  Abbey.  A  mutilated 
incised  stone  found  in  the  Abbey  ruins,  and  now  preserved  in 
Barking  church,  carries  the  inscription  ^ .  .  .  auricii  epi  london- 
ENSis  ALFGIVAE  ABBATissAE '.  It  may  have  recorded  an  event  which 
occurred  *  tempore  Mauricii  Episcopi  Londoniensis  (et)  Alfgivae 
Abbatissae'.  Maurice  was  bishop  of  London  1085-1107.  We 
know  that  ^Ifgiva  died  before  1 1 1 8  ;  for  Maud  the  wife  of  Henry  I, 
who  died  in  that  year,  was  given  the  custody  of  the  abbey  during  a 
voidance.1  This  gives  us  an  important  latest  date  for  the  charter 
under  discussion. 

The  witnesses  of  the  charter  fall  sharply  into  two  groups,*  the 
witnesses  from  Su£Folk,  and  the  officials  of  Barking  Abbey.  Taking 
the  Barking  group  first,  we  find  it  headed  by  Siward  of  Ginga,  and 
Sigar  the  steward.  These  are  probably  the  Siger  and  Siward  who 
witness  the  other  Barking  charter  which  appears  on  the  same 
flyleaf  of  the  Gospels  (see  above).  *  Ginga '  probably  represents 
Ingatestone,  a  Barking  Abbey  manor ;  Siward  may  have  been  a 
descendant  of  the  man  of  that  name  who  held  Inga,  identified  by 
J.  H.  Round  as  Frieming,  adjacent  to  Ingatestone,  in  the  time  of 
the  Confessor.'  Maximius  and  Levesun  were  probably  priests  in 
the  service  of  the  abbey ;  these  regularly  witnessed  the  abbey's 
deeds.^    The  remaining  Barking  witnesses  cannot  be  identified. 

Turning  to  the  group  of  witnesses  from  SuflFolk,  we  find  that 
all  the  place-names  connected  with  them  are  of  estates  belonging  to 
the  Abbey  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  The  monk  William  who  heads 
the  list  was  there  because  Adam  held  lakseie  (Lindsey  in  Su£Folk)  of 
the  abbey.  It  is  tempting  to  identify  Fulco,  Adam's  half-brother, 
with  the  Fulcher  '  de  Mayneris  '  who  held  Saxham  and  Welnetham, 
among  other  places,  as  a  tenant  of  the  abbey.^  Similarly,  one 
might  be  tempted  to  equate  Rodbert,  Adam's  stepfather,  with  the 
Robert  *  Blond  ',  sheriff  of  Norfolk,  whose  extensive  estates  in  East 
Anglia  included  a  number  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds'  tenancies,  among 
which  Ixworth  near  Cockfield  became  the  principal  seat  of  his 
descendants.*  In  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  however,  neither 
of  these  identifications  appears  very  likely,  although  they  cannot  be 
ruled  out. 

Of  the  remaining  Suffolk  witnesses,  three  may  be  identified, 
with  some  degree  of  probability,  with  persons  witnessing  other 
Bury  charters.  Wulfric  is  possibly  Adam's  grandfather,  Wulfric  of 
Groton.'   Godric  the  priest  of  Saxham  may  be  the  Godric  of  Saxham 

^  Loftus  and  Chettle,  op.  cii.  p.  29.  *  Cf,  Douglas,  op,  at,  p.  xlii. 

*  VUioria  County  History  ofEssex^  1.(1905),  518b. 

*  Loftus  and  Chettle,  op.  at.  p.  56. 

*  Douglas,  op.  at,  p.  boDciv. 

*  Jbid,  p.  Izzxiii.  ^  Ibiil,  p.  120. 
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who  witnessed  in  1114.1  Walter  of  Risby  is  probably  the  person 
of  that  name  who  witnessed  three  charters  whose  outside  dates 
arc  1 121-53.'  This  Walter,  some  time  before  113 5,  held  of 
Bury  half  a  knight's  fee  which  was  in  the  custody  of  Richard 
of  G>ckfield,>  whose  relationship  (if  any)  to  Adam  has  not  been 
ascertained. 

Adam  himself  witnessed  a  large  number  of  Bury  charters,  but 
only  the  earliest  of  these,  dated  11 14-19,  did  he  witness  as  ^  Adam 
soi^  of  Lenunar  ',^  a  form  of  attestation  similar  to  the  one  in  the 
charter  under  discussion.  All  the  rest,  with  two  exceptions,  can  be 
dated  1 121-56,  and  all  were  witnessed  simply  *  Adam  of  Cockfield  '. 
In  one  of  them  (i  121-48)  he  appears  with  his  two  sons  Robert  and 
Wi|liam.^  Adam's  two  latest  appearances  are  in  charters  of  1 1 5  4-9,* 
and  115  6-80 ;  ^  in  the  second  of  these  his  son  Robert  witnessed  with 
hin^.  Another  charter  of  11 56-60,*  and  three  of  11 56-80,*  arc 
witnessed  by  Robert  of  Cockfield  only ;  from  this  we  deduce,  first 
that  Adam  of  Cockfield  died  between  11 56  and  11 60,  and  second 
that  Robert  was  his  eldest  son  and  heir. 

Robert  witnessed  several  other  Suffolk  charters,  not  calendared 
by  Professor  Douglas.  In  two  of  these  dated  c.  11 50  he  appears 
with  another  brother,  Adam,  who  seems  to  have  been  his  junior.^® 
He  appears  also  in  the  Pipe  Roll  for  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  for  1 172, 
and  in  a  charter  dated  c.  1185  relating  to  Suffolk  lands  given  to 
Colne  Priory.^  According  to  Joscelin  de  Brakelond,  he  died  in 
1191. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  Adam  of  Cockfield  was  bom  before  1080. 
Assuming  him  to  be  at  least  twenty  when  he  gave  the  tithes  of 
Lindsey  to  Barking  Abbey,  the  earliest  reasonable  date  for  our 
charter  is  c.  iioo.  The  latest  possible  date  has  been  established 
already  as  11 18,  and  it  appears  likely  that  the  date  of  the  charter 
approxiinates  more  closely  to  1118  than  to  c.  11 00. 

A  pedigree  of  Adam  of  Cockfield's  family  is  appended.  It  is 
drawn  from  the  sources  cited  in  this  paper.  J.  G.  Rokewode,  a 
century  ago,  continued  the  pedigree  where  I  have  left  off,^*  tracing 
the  descendants  of  the  four  children  of  Robert  down  to  the  time 
of  Edward  I. 

^  Douglas,  op.  at,  p.  154.  ^Ibid,  pp.  122,  128. 

9  Ibid,  p.  Izxxvii.  *  Und,  p.  i  lo. 

f  Ibid,  p.  120.  *  Ibid,  p,  165. 

*  Ibid,  p.  169.  *  Ibid,  p.  155. 

^Ibid,  pp.  157-8,  146,  148. 

I*  J.  H.  Round,  Gwffny  de  Mandtvilh  (1892),  pp.  189-90  ;   J.  L.  Fisher,  ed.,  Cart$h 
ioHtfm  Priaraias  de  Cobie  (Colchester,  1946),  pp.  46,  86. 
>*  Fisher,  op,  fit.  pp.  22,  72. 
^Cbromca  JoeeM  de  Brakekmda  (Gunden  No.  xiii,  London,  1840),  pp.   146-S. 
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Bodleian  Library  MS.  155,  fo.  196^. 

C^rographum 

Hoc  testamentum  fieri  iussum  est  a  domina  abbatissa  aelfgiua 
de  dedma  quam  optulit  adam  filius  Leomari  de  cochefelda  secdesiae 
Sanctae  Marlb  in  berchingis  die  natiuitatis  sancti  iohannis  baptiste. 
Sic  dicens.  Ego  adam  una  cum  matre  mea  Sagixia  offero  deo  et 
Sanctse  Manx  et  Sanctae  ae]?elburgae  super  hoc  altare  in  perpetuam 
possessionem  pro  sorore  mea  edgit$a  duas  partes  decimx  omnium 
illarum  rerum  que  dedmari  debent .  de  terra  quam  teneo  ad  lalesde 
de  quocunque  illam  teneam  .  Et  ut  ratum  permaneat  quod  ofiero 
suCcessorum  nostrorum  uenturis  temporibus  .  hos  quos  presentes 
hie  uideo  testes  adhibeo  .  Qui  sunt:  Willelmus  monachus  de 
sancto  Eadmundo  .  Godricus  .  Wlfricus  .  Rogerius  £rater  rodberti 
uitrid  mei  .  Fulco  et  Rogerus  fratres  md  de  matre  mea  .  Wluardus 
de  Huduetham  .  Godricus  presbiter  de  Sexham  .  Walterus  de  riseb^  • 
Siuuardus  de  ginga  .  Sigarus  dapifer  »  Maximius  presbiter  Leuesimus 
presbiter  .  Sabernus  prepositus  ^  Ailmarus  frater  dus  .  In  flcternvim. 
AmeN. 


Who  Captured  New  Amsterdam? 

On  22  February  1665,  Qiarles  11  declared  war  on. the  Dutch 
Republic.  By  so  doing  he  was  not  so  much  starting  a  war  as 
recognizing  offidally  a  state  of  war  which  already  existed.  For 
many  months  what  a  later  age  might  call  a  cold  war  had  been  in 
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progress,  and  this  was  enlivened  by  a  series  of  peripheral  brawls 
whose  exact  legal  status  is  difficult  to  determine,  for  if  they  were 
something  less  than  public  wars,  they  were  rather  more  than  private 
quarrels.  To  naval  encounters  in  European  waters  was  added  a 
series  of  scuffles  on  the  West  African  coast,  and  when  the  area  of 
conflict  was  later  extended  to  include  the  West  Indies  and  New 
England,  it  was  evident  that  the  quarrel  had  become  Atlantic  in  its 
scope.  The  whole  of  this  period  of  informal  warfare  that  preceded 
the  official  declaration  of  war  was  one  of  extreme  confusion,  and  it  is 
not  altogether  surprising  that  there  should  have  arisen  difierences  of 
opinion  amongst  historians  as  to  the  precise  course  of  events.  A 
curious  instance  of  this  is  the  confusion  which  surrounds  the  taking 
of  New  Amsterdam  itself  in  August  1664,  of  which  two  difierent 
and  distinct  accoimts  exist.  Some  recent  historians  have  followed 
one  version,  others  have  used  the  alternative,  and  conflicting, 
version  :  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  has  been  as  yet  no  attempt 
to  explain,  reconcile  or  even  remark  on  the  diflerences  between  the 
two  versions,  which  continue  to  exist  so  to  speak,  independently  of 
each  other.  Thus  Sir  George  Clark^  and  Mr.  Ogg*  attribute  the 
capture  to  *  Colonel  (or  Giptain)  Nicholls*  ;  according  to  this 
account,  Nicholls  (NicoUs)  left  Plymouth  with  three  ships  in  the 
spring  of  1664,  arrived  in  New  England  in  July  and  accepted  the 
surrender  of  Stuyvesant  and  the  Dutch  colony  in  August.  This 
version  of  events  follows  Professor  Schoolcraft's  account  which, 
though  written  half  a  century  ago  is  still  not  superseded  and  itself 
rests  largely  on  the  evidence  of  the  State  papers.'  The  alternative 
version  has,  nevertheless,  some  influential  followers,  American  and 
British.  According  to  G.  L.  Beer,  it  was  Giptain  Robert  Holmes, 
who,  turning  aside  from  his  exploits  against  the  Dutch  in  West 
Africa,  ^  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  to  attack  the  American  possessions 
of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  of  which  the  chief.  New 
Netherland,  was  destined  shortiy  to  become  an  English  colony  \* 
Mr.  R.  C.  Anderson,  the  naval  historian,  accepts  the  same  version. 
Holmes,  he  says,  arrived  on  the  Guinea  Coast  in  January  ;  defying 
his  instructions,  he  proceeded  not  only  to  attack  and  reduce  the 
Dutch  positions  in  turn  *  but  even  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  to  cap- 
ture the  Dutch  capital  of  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York.** 
Holmes's  biographer  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  ^  Mr.  J.  K. 
Laughton,  likewise  credits  him  with  the  capture.* 

*  G.  N.  Gark,  Tb$  Looter  Stuarts  (1954),  p.  61. 

*  D.  Ogg,  EfigUmd  in  tbt  Bjeifft  ofCbarks  II  (1955),  pp.  250-1. 

'  H.  E.  Schoolcraft,  Tbt  Capture  of  Niw  Amsterdam,  (ante,  xxii.  674). 

*  G.  L.  Beer,  The  Old  Cohnial  System,  (1912),  i.  552-3  ;  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  541-2  Mr.  Beer 
followed,  without  comment,  Schoolcraft's  version  of  the  incident. 

*  Introduction  to  The  Journal  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  (Navy  Records  Society  1929), 
p.  zliii. 

*  Richsuxl  Nicolls  is  not  commemorated  in  the  D  N,B, 
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How  have  these  di£Ferences  arisen  ?  Who  did  take  New 
Amsterdam  ?  Hoknes  or  Nicolls  ?  If  we  re-examine  the  State 
papers  we  are  left  in  no  doubt  that  the  official  responsibility,  at  any 
rate,  for  capturing  New  Amsterdam  was  placed  on  Richard  Nicolls. 
Ever  since  its  inception,  the  council  for  foreign  plantations  had  been 
brooding  over  *  the  usurpations  *  of  the  Dutch  at  New  Netherland 
and  hardly  less  over  the  imseemly  willingness  of  their  English 
neighbours  to  conduct  illegal  trade  with  them.^  By  1665  the 
council  was  agreed  that  this  intrusion  of  ^  monsters  and  bold 
usurpers '  could  not  be  tolerated  any  longer.  In  January  1664  a 
committee  of  *  Sirs  John  Berkely,  G.  Guteret  and  W.  Coventry ' 
reported  on  the  prospects  of  a  planned  attack,  concluding  that  ^  if 
the  King  will  send  three  ships  and  three  hundred  soldiers  under 
good  officers '  the  Dutch  could  be  reduced  and  dispossessed.  The 
following  month  Charles  instructed  James  to  make  ready  three 
ships  ^  for  a  voyage  to  New  England  ',  and  ordered  that  arms  and 
ammunition  should  be  delivered  for  transportation  ^  to  Richard 
Nicolls'.  On  25  February,  Colonel  Legg,  lieutenant  of  the 
Ordnance,  was  given  a  warrant  to  deliver  500  firelocks,  500  match- 
locks, 50  carabines,  with  pikes,  pistols,  harness,  2  mortar  pieces, 
powder  match  and  ball,  spades  and  shovels  and  so  on,  to  Nicolls. 
On  29  February  the  clerk  of  the  Signet  was  authori2ed  to  pay  £4>ooo 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Navy  for  Nicolls,  who  in  March  was  author- 
ized to  raise  troops  in  London  for  the  expedition.  Meanwhile, 
the  necessary  grant  of  the  lands  in  New  England  was  made  to  James, 
duke  of  York,  and  on  2  April  he  duly  appointed  Nicolls  his 
deputy  governor.  On  25  April,  Nicolls  received  his  final  in- 
structions :  they  included  orders  *  to  discourse  (with  local  opinion) 
upon  the  best  means  to  reduce  the  Dutch  on  Long  Island  .  .  .  ' 
and  *  to  see  that  the  Act  of  Navigation  be  punctually  observed.* 
Nicolls  set  out  from  Portsmouth  in  May  :  after  ten  weeks  at  sea  the 
expedition  arrived  at  its  destination  in  late  July,  and  on  30  August 
1664,  Nicolls  required  of  Stuyvesant  the  surrender  of  all  *  forts, 
towns  or  places  of  strength '  possessed  by  the  Dutch.  In  order,  it 
was  said,  to  prevent  *  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood  *  a  gentlemanly 
and  peaceable  settlement  was  thereupon  reached.  Nowhere  in  the 
discussion  of  the  foregoing  plans  or  in  the  reports  of  their  execution 
to  the  council  is  there  any  mention  of  Holmes  or  his  ships.* 

^  CS,P.  (Colonial)  Amtrica  and  West  InMis  i66i'f66Sy  pp.  178-225  passim, 
*  The  passage  in  the  Cambridgi  History  of  tbt  British  Empire,  i.  508  in  a  chapter  by  the 
kte  Professor  Holland  Rose  seems  to  me  entirely  inaccutate.  He  wrote  :  ' .  .  .  in  1665 
Charles  was  applauded  when,  without  declaring  war,  he  ordered  Sir  Robert  Holmes  to 
attack  Dutch  ports  in  West  Africa  and  on  the  Hudson  River/  Whatever  may  have 
been  said  in  private,  Holmes's  commission  was  explicit  that  he  was  to  abstain,  so  £u:  as 
possible,  from  any  acts  of  hostility,  his  duty  being  solely  to  protect  English  persons  and 
property.  To  credit  him  with  any  official  mission  in  North  America  is  mete  £uicy. 
Holmes  was  not  knighted  till  later.    See  infra. 
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Now  none  of  the  authorities  who  are  quoted  above  as  accepting 
Holmes  as  the  captor  of  New  Amsterdam  states  explicitly  the 
source  on  which  he  has  drawn  for  this  particular  piece  of  information. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  infer,  however,  that  the  probable  source  is 
Samuel  Pepys,  or  rather  his  editor.  In  a  footnote  to  a  passage  in  the 
Dtaty  where  Charles  11  discusses  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  forts  at 
Guinea  with  the  treasurer  of  the  Navy,  the  editor  remarks  that 
Giptain  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Holmes's  expedition  to  attack  the 
Dutch  settlements  in  Africa  *  eventuated  in  an  important  exploit  *. 

*  Holmes  '  (he  says)  *  suddenly  left  the  coast  of  Africa,  sailed  across 
the  Atlantic  and  reduced  the  Dutch  settlement  of  New  Netherlands 
to  English  nile,  under  the  title  of  New  York.*  *  How  little  (he 
ruminates)  did  the  king  or  Holmes  foresee  the  effects  of  the  capture.' 
The  authority  for  this  account  is  quoted  as  Campbell's  Naval 
History  of  1750.^  The  version  given  by  Campbell  himself  is  pretty, 
well  identical.  Holmes,  wrote  Campbell,  *  sailed  from  the  coast  of 
Guinea  to  North  America  where  he  reduced  a  Dutch  setdement, 
called  the  New-Netherlands  in  the  month  of  August,  1664,  changing 
the  name  to  that  of  New  Yorky  in  honour  of  the  Duke  '.*  All  these 
authorities  hasten  to  explain  that  the  theory  behind  all  this  was  that 

*  the  proceedings  were  hitherto  of  a  private  nature '  ;  that  the 
injuries  done  to  the  English  were  done  by  the  Dutch  West  Indies 
Company,  while  the  *  reprisals '  by  the  English  were  taken  under 
the  charter  of  the  Royal  Africa  Company  ;  the  Crown,  the  argument 
continued  (quite  erroneously),  had  neither  fitted  out  Holmes  nor 
commissioned  him,  so  that  when  he  returned,  the  king,  temporarily 
alarmed  by  Dutch  prowess,  piously  threw  him  into  the  Tower 
until  he  could  prove  that  he  had  not  infringed  the  law  of  nations. 
Campbell  quotes  as  his  source  of  information  James  Heath's 
Chronicle  (1776),  and  Colliber's  Columna  Kostrata  (1727).  Heath's 
Chronicle  makes  no  reference  whatever  to  Holmes  going  to  New 
Amsterdam.'  The  source  of  the  story  is  evidently  Colliber,  whose 
version  of  the  incident  is  identical  with  Campbell's.*  The  same 
account  was  later  copied  by  John  Chamock  in  his  Biograpbia 
Navalis  (1794-8).*  What  Colliber's  source  was,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  Certainly  when  Holmes  was  cross-examined  in  March  1665  no 
mention  was  made  of  New  Amsterdam  :  the  discussion  centred 
entirely  on  his  exploits  on  the  Guinea  coast.  Is  it,  nevertheless,  con- 
ceivable that  Holmes  did  take  part,  perhaps  in  conjunction  with 
Nicolls,  in  the  reduction  of  New  Amsterdam  ?  Fortunately  our 
answer  need  not  rest  on  surmise,  for  we  have  Holmes's  own  account 

*  Tbi  Diary  of  Samml  'Pepys  (Everyman,  1956),  i.  521,  n.  1.  The  same  footnote 
appears  in  the  Biaybrooke — ^Mynors  Bright  edition  and  in  the  later  edition  by  H.  B. 
Wheatley.    Hie  tide  of  Gunpbell's  work  is  wrongly  cited.    See  below. 

'  John  Gunpbell,  Lives  of  tbt  Admirals  (London,  1750),  ii.  245. 
^Cbromch^  p.  535. 

*  S.  Colliber,  op,  cit,  p.  155.  *  Chamock.  op,  eit,  i.  16. 
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of  his  movements  during  the  months  when  he  is  supposed  by  some 
historians  to  have  been  on  his  way  to  America,  and  capturing  New 
Amsterdam.^ 

Hohnes's  commission  directed  him  to  go  to  the  Gambia  as 
swifdy  as  might  be,  *  without  making  any  stay  by  the  way  \  with  the 
object  of  *  protecting  and  promoting  the  interests  of  the  R".  Company 
which  is  the  sole  end  of  your  present  voyadge. '  He  weighed 
anchor  in  H.M.S.  Jersey  at  Queenborough  on  21  November  (O.S.) 
1663  in  mist  and  fog.  Characteristically  firing  a  shot  at  a  Dutch 
pink  in  the  channel  that  failed  to  do  him  honours  of  the  flag,  he 
went  on  his  way.  By  January  he  was  anchored  *  in  the  Gambia 
river  *  and  thereafter  set  to  work  attacking  the  Dutch  forts  from 
Goeree  down  to  the  Gold  Coast,  capturing  ships  and  plundering 
warehouses.  The  details  of  his  African  exploits  are  well  known  and 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  only  point  of  substance  to  be  made 
is  that  in  August  1664,  when  according  to  one  school  of  thought  he 
should  have  been  reducing  New  Amsterdam,  he  is  in  fact  shown  by 
his  Journal  to  have  been  off  Cape  Lopez  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  A 
month  later  he  is  lost  and  running  out  of  water — ^in  reality  near 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  By  mid-November,  he  has  limped  into 
Lisbon  to  refit  and  is  writing  ruefully  and  a  trifle  apprehensively 
to  Coventry  to  enquire  *  how  my  Actions  upon  the  Coast  of  Guinny 
are  resented  at  Court  ....  and  how  my  Condicon  stands '.  By 
3  January  1664/5  (O.S.)  Holmes  dropped  anchor  at  *  Sherness 
within  Quinborough  \  His  journey  was  ended  ;  it  had  not  taken 
him  nearer  New  Amsterdam  than  the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 

The  writer  is  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  belief  that  Holmes  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  capture  of  New  Amsterdam  is  without 
foundation.  The  source  of  misunderstanding  seems  to  be  CoUiber 
whose  mistakes  have  been  followed  by  later  writers.  Possible 
reasons  why  the  error  has  gone  undetected  for  over  two  centuries 
are  not  difficult  to  suggest.  In  the  first  place,  the  capture  was  not 
particularly  important  to  contemporaries,  who  were  still  more 
concerned  about  the  fate  of  the  Spice  Islands  than  of  New  England. 
Secondly,  the  exploit  was  quite  in  keeping  with  what  historians 
knew  about  Holmes,  who  was  rash,  wild,  disobedient.  It  would 
have  been  characteristic  of  him  to  break  off  from  what  he  was  doing, 
defy  all  orders  and  discipline  and  flout  such  notions  of  international 
law  as  might  exist.  Third,  so  many  of  the  naval  operations  of  the 
time  did  encompass  Africa  and  America  that  it  was  plausible  to 
assume  this  one  also  did  ;  after  all,  the  Atlantic  made  up  a  single 
economy  and  a  single  theatre  of  war.*    It  was  pleasing  to  think  of 

^  Captain  Robert  Holmes  bis  Joumalls  of  Two  Voyaffs  into  Gupua  in  bis  Af  **  Ships  The 
Henrietta  and  the  Jersey^  Pepys  Library  Sea  MSS.  No.  2698. 

'Thcie  is  no  warrant  for  the  view  that  Hohnes  took  New   Amsterdam    in 
Documents  relative  to  the  Colonial  History  of  tbe  State  of  New  York  (ed.  J.  R.  Brodhead 
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New  York  being  added  to  the  empire  by  an  operation  at  once  so 
casual  and  audacious.  But  alas,  it  was  not  so.  NicoUs's  expedi- 
tion was,  for  this  early,  piratical  Restoration  period,  a  remarkably 
sober  and  carefully  calculated  affair.  Finally,  whoever  drafted  or 
copied  Holmes's  commission  set  the  first  example  of  inaccuracy,  for 
he  prescribed  Holmes's  goal  for  him  as  *  the  River  Gambia  on  the 
Coast  of  America  \  Gm  this  have  been  the  first  slip  from  which  the 
later  errors  followed  ?  ^ 

C  H.  Wilson 


Napoleon  Ill's  Threat  to  break  off  Diplomatic  Relations 
with  England  during  the  Crisis  over  the  Orsini  Attempt 

in  1858 

Contemporaries  believed  that  the  Anglo-French  crisis  which 
followed  Orsini's  attempt  on  the  life  of  Napoleon  HI  in  1858  was 
a  grave  one.  The  Derby  Government  which  came  into  office  at  the 
end  of  February  was  extremely  apprehensive,  and  it  was  a  common- 
place for  men  in  official  positions  to  speak  of  the  possibility  of  war 
with  France.*  Yet  subsequent  historians,  both  French  and  English, 
have  tended  to  pay  less  attention  to  the  crisis  than  it  merits,  and  to 
discount  the  opinions  of  contemporaries.  A  consideration  of  the 
official  papers  in  the  archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Ministry 
suggests  that  contemporaries  were  less  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
the  crisis  was  a  serious  one  than  has  been  supposed.  One  fact  in 
particular  has  emerged  from  a  study  of  these  papers  :  that  at  one 
stage  in  the  crisis  Napoleon  gave  orders  to  his  ambassador  in  London 
to  warn  the  British  Government  of  the  possibility  of  the  breaking  of 
diplomatic  relations,  if  they  did  not  comply  with  his  previous 
request  for  legislative  action  regarding  the  refugees.  This  fact, 
never  before  considered  in  print,  is  further  supported  by  letters  in 
the  private  and  semi-official  papers  of  Lord  Cowley,  the  British 
ambassador  in  Paris. 

1858)  the  fullest  survey  of  original  sources.  Several  documents  from  Dutch 
sources,  however,  notably  Answer  of  the  DuUb  to  the  English  Manifesto  (voL  ii.  pp. 
509-29)  dated  9  February  1665,  assume  that  the  African  and  American  operations 
were  part  of  the  same  strategic  plot.     This  may  have  made  for  confusion. 

^  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Magdalene  Cc^ge  for 
kindly  allowing  me  to  consult  the  Pepys  MSS. 

*  Cf,  for  example,  opinions  of  Lord  Granville,  a  member  of  Palmerston's  Gibinet 
(Lord  Fitzmaurice,  Ufe  of  Earl  Granvilk  (London,  1905),  i.  288)  and  of  Col.  Qaiemont, 
British  military  attach^  in  Paris  (Public  Record  Office;  confidential,  Qaremont  to 
Cowley,  Paris,  i  February  1858,  enclosed  in:  Cowley  to  Clarendon,  F.O.  27/1242, 
No.  154). 
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The  date  at  which  Napoleon  decided  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  be  made  aware  of  the  possibility  of  a  rupture  of  diplo- 
matic relations  was  22  February.  At  that  time  Palmerston  had 
already  announced  his  intention  to  resign,  after  his  defeat  in  the 
House,  but  Derby's  new  Gibinet  had  not  been  formed.  In  order 
to  put  Napoleon's  decision  in  its  proper  perspective  a  brief  r&um£ 
must  here  be  made  of  the  crisis  up  to  this  point. 

Felice  Orsini  and  his  accomplices  had  thrown  their  bombs  at  the 
emperor  on  14  January.  The  emperor  and  empress  had  escaped 
unhurt,  but  of  the  crowds  in  the  Rue  Lepelletier  eight  had  been 
killed  and  a  further  148  wounded.^  The  bombs  which  Orsini  had 
used  had  been  made  by  a  Mr.  Taylor,  and  revolvers  found  on  the 
accused  had  been  sold  to  them  by  Messrs.  Hollis  and  Heath,  also  of 
Birmingham.'  These  facts,  and  the  more  general  discovery  that 
the  plot  had  been  evolved  in  London,  could  not  be  denied.  The 
French  Government  had  felt  an  vmderstandable  sense  of  grievance 
against  Britain,  and  the  whole  question  of  the  rights  of  foreign 
refugees  in  England  had  again  come  under  discussion. 

Napoleon  had  decided  that  some  gesture  was  required  from  the 
British  Government,  a  gesture  which  could  best  take  the  form  of 
legislation  making  such  an  atrocity  less  likely  in  the  future.  The 
despatch  bearing  the  French  request  was  sent  officially  by  Count 
Walewski,  the  Foreign  Minister,  on  20  January.  Walewski  always 
remained  convinced  that  his  despatch,  which  became  notorious  in 
the  next  few  weeks,  had  been  a  polite  and  moderate  one.  It  did 
not  appear  so  to  the  house  of  commons.  After  directing  invective 
against  those  refugees  who  had  elevated  assassination  to  a  doctrine, 
Walewski  had  rhetorically  asked  whether  English  legislation  should 
*  continue  to  favour  their  designs  *.'  Palmerston  had  reacted  to 
this  protest  to  the  extent  of  introducing  his  *  Conspiracy  to  Murder  * 
Bill,  which  converted  the  crime  of  conspiracy  from  a  misdemeanour 
to  a  felony.  Napoleon  had  hoped  that  an  Alien  Bill  allowing  for 
the  deportation  of  any  suspected  foreign  conspirators  would  be 
passed.  Not  only  did  Palmerston's  measure  fail  to  go  so  far  as  this, 
but  in  practice  it  would  merely  have  increased  the  punishment  which 
could  be  given  to  men  already  found  guilty  of  conspiracy.  It  did 
not  endanger  the  peaceful  members  of  the  refugee  conununity  in 

^  The  most  tecent  work  on  Felice  Otsini  is  A.  M.  Ghisaiberti,  Orsini  Mimrt  (Rome, 
1955),  an  account  of  Oisini's  life  to  within  a  few  years  of  his  execution.  Professor 
Ghi&alberti  is  also  the  editor  of  the  standard  volume  of  Orsini 's  letters  (Rome,  1956), 
in  the  Introduction  of  which  is  a  discussion  of  the  full  bibliography  for  the  life  of 
Orsini.  Perhaps  the  best  account  of  the  attempt  itself  is  still  that  which  occupies 
Book  xiii,  vol.  ii  of  La  Gorce,  Histoin  du  Sicond  Empirt  (1908). 

'The  private  and  semi-official  papers  of  Lord  Cowley,  Public  Recoid  Office; 
Hammond  to  Cowley,  Private,  P.O.,  4  February  1858,  P.O.  519/187. 

'Accounts  and  Pkpers  (1858),  Ix.  115;  C  2505,  ^aptr  nspHting  Fonigfi  Riff^fts, 
Wakwski  to  Persigny,  ao  January  1858. 
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London.    On  the  other  hand,  if  it  had  passed,  it  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  enough  to  satisfy  the  French. 

The  Bill  was  introduced  on  8  February.  It  passed  its  first 
reading  by  299  votes  to  99,  but  was  virtually  defeated  ten  days  later, 
when  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  was  passed  by  234  votes 
to  21 5  .^  Derby's  party,  led  by  Disraeli  in  the  Commons,  had  voted 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  on  9  February  but  felt  that  the 
situation  had  so  changed  by  19  February  that  they  had  no  alternative 
but  to  support  Milner  Gibson's  amendment. 

The  change  of  temper  in  the  House  during  those  ten  days  and 
Palmerston's  ultimate  defeat  were  partly  due  to  a  French  indiscretion. 
Eight  days  after  Orsini  and  his  friends  had  thrown  their  bombs  the 
first  of  a  series  of  letters  appeared  in  the  Moniteur^  letters  written  to 
the  emperor  by  French  colonels,  expressing  an  extravagant  loyalty 
to  him  and  their  rage  at  the  attempt  on  his  life.  England  was 
referred  to  as  *  ce  repaire  d'assassins  ',  and  the  emperor  was  begged 
to  give  the  order  to  destroy  it.*  The  publication  of  such  addresses 
in  the  official  journal  of  the  empire  had  made  it  easier  for  Radical 
members  to  attack  Palmerston's  Bill,  and  to  persuade  the  House  to 
pass  Milner  Gibson's  amendment  to  it.  Palmerston  resigned  on 
21  February. 

The  Count  de  Persigny,  French  ambassador  in  London,  had  kept 
his  Government  faithfully  informed  of  parliamentary  events  in 
England,  and  of  the  changing  opinions  of  Palmerston  and  Derby. 
Inmiediately  after  the  attempt  the  ambassador  had  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  easy  to  secure  a  legislative  measure  from 
the  British  Government  regarding  the  refugees.'  He  believed  that 
he  himself  could  afford  to  keep  quiet  on  the  subject,  and  so  avoid 
the  appearance  that  the  British  Government  was  acting  under  foreign 
pressure.*  But  Persigny  was  a  passionate  and  excitable  man,  and 
did  not  keep  his  reserve  for  more  than  a  few  days.  Even  before 
Walewski  had  written  his  despatch  of  20  January  Persigny  had 
engaged  in  an  argument  with  Palmerston.  He  had  declared  that  if 
the  British  Government  did  not  give  France  some  satisfaction  on 
the  refugee  question  she  would  begin  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
British  friendship,  and  had  continued  : 

Or,  d^  ce  moment,  tous  les  efforts  que  nous  faisons  les  uns  et 
les  autres  pour  detruire  k  jamais  nos  anciennes  haines  nationales, 
deviendraient  inutiles,  et  deux  grands  peuples  faits  pour  s'aimer, 
s'estimcr  et  s'cnricher  reciproqucmcnt  dc  Icur  travail,  nc  tardeiaient 
pas  ^  se  voir  pr^cipiter  dans  Tablmc  d'une  nouvellc  luttc.* 

^  Hansard,  3rd  scr.  vol.  cxlyiii.  House  of  Commons,  9  and  19  February  1858. 

*  Moni/eur,  22,  27,  28,  and  31  January  1858. 

'  Archives,  Minist^re  dcs  Affaires  Etnuigtes,  Paris :  Comespondance  Politique, 
Anglcterre  (henceforth  this  collection  in  the  French  Foreign  Ministry  archives  will 
be  abbreviated  as  Paris),  vol.  709,  No.  2,  Persigny  to  Walewski,  Londtes,  Ic  16  Janvier 
1858.  *  Ibid,  Persigny  to  Walewski,  Londtes,  le  18  Janvier  1858. 

*  Paris^  No.  5,  Persigny  to  Walewski,  Londies,  le  19  Janvier  1858. 
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Before  the  introduction  of  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  Persigny  engaged  in 
several  further  conversations  with  Palmerston  and  Clarendon,  and 
assured  Walewski  that  his  warnings  were  having  their  effect.  He 
wrote  confidendy  on  29  January,  *  On  ne  s'exposera  pas  ici  k  une 
guerre  terrible  pour  Tamour  de  subtilit6s  judiciaires  et  pour  le  seul 
int6r£t  d'une  bande  de  scdl6rats/  ^  He  was  strengthened  in  his 
belief  that  all  would  be  well  when  the  Conspiracy  Bill  passed  its  first 
reading,  and  he  continued  to  send  reassuring  reports  to  Paris.  The 
Imperial  Government  was  consequentiy  severely  shocked  when 
Milner  Gibson's  amendment  was  passed  and  Palmerston's  Govern- 
ment fell  firom  office.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Napoleon  decided 
that  the  new  Government,  of  whoever  it  might  consist,  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  dangers  of  a  break  of  official  relations  in  the  event 
of  the  Conspiracy  Bill  being  dropped.  Persigny  had  paid  a  brief 
visit  to  Paris  to  report  on  the  situation.  He  was  now  to  be  sent 
back,  and  a  memorandum  drawn  up  on  22  February  by  Napoleon 
and  his  ministers  in  council  gave  the  ambassador  instructions  for 
his  duties  in  England.    The  memorandum  must  be  quoted  in  full : 

LTBmpercur  a  d^cidd  hicr  en  conseil  que  M.  Ic  Comtc  dc  Persigny 
retoumerait  a  Londres  et  qu'il  s'appliquerait  k  faire  comprendre  aux 
hommes  politiques  qui  peuvent  ^tre  appeles  k  reprendre  les  rdnes 
du  Gouvcmemcnt,  que  la  France  est  en  droit  d'attendrc  qu'il  sera 
tenu  compte  de  I'appel  amical  qu'elle  a  adresse  k  I'Angleterre,  et 
que  s'il  n'y  dtait  pas  r^pondu  d'une  mani^re  satisfaisante,  il  pourrait 
en  r^ulter  des  consequences  regrettables  pour  I'avenir  des  relations 
des  deux  pays. 

Conformdment  aux  intentions  de  Sa  Majesty,  M.  le  Comte  de 
Persigny  devra,  dans  toutes  les  hypothecs  calculer  son  langage  de 
fa9on  k  6viter  qu'il  puisse  tttc  envisage  comme  impliquant  une 
menace,  en  laissant  toutefois  pressentir  dans  un  cas  extreme  la 
possibility  de  la  rupture  des  rapports  officiels;  mais  il  ne  formulerait 
pas  cette  decision  supreme  sans  demander  de  nouveaux  ordres,  afin 
de  laisser  du  Gouvernement  de  I'Empereur  la  plus  entiere  libertd 
pour  les  resolutions  qu'il  pourrait  dtre  dans  I'obligation  de  prendre 
ult^rieurement. 

Avant  de  modifier  son  attitude,  M.  le  Comte  de  Persigny  attendra 
que  le  Gouvernement  de  Sa  Majeste  ait  eu  connaissance  des  decisions 
du  nouveau  Cabinet  anglais  et  qu'il  en  ait  ddiberd.* 

The  distinction  between  *  impliquant  ime  menace  '  and  *  laissant 
.  .  .  pressentir  dans  un  cas  extreme  la  possibility  de  la  rupture  des 
rapports  officiels '  was  a  subtie  one — so  subtie  as  to  be  almost 
without  meaning.  If  Persigny  was  to  remind  the  new  British 
Government  of  the  possibility  of  a  breaking  of  diplomatic  relations 
it  mattered  littie  that  his  own  Goveriunent  did  not  define  this 

^  Paris  No.  11,  Persigny  to  Walewski,  Londies,  le  29  Janvier  1858. 
*  Paris,  voL  709,  Memorandum  remis  a  M.  de  Persigny.    (Signed)  Walewski, 
Pftfia,  le  22  f(£Trier  1858. 
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warning  as  ^  une  menace '.  A  threat,  of  a  kind,  it  undeniably  was. 
The  *  extreme  case '  would  be  the  event  of  the  new  Government 
flatly  refusing  to  continue  with  the  Conspiracy  Bill  or  to  introduce 
any  substitute  measure.  Napoleon  still  hoped  and  believed  that 
the  new  Government  would  be  more  obliging.  Nor  was  Persigny 
given  authority  to  break  off  relations,  in  any  event,  without  previous 
reference  to  Paris.  But  such  authority  would  not,  of  course,  be 
invested  in  an  ambassador  except  in  extraordinary  circumstances, 
and  the  very  fact  that  it  had  to  be  specifically  withheld  firom  Persigny 
on  this  occasion  shows  how  serious  the  crisis  appeared  in  Napoleon's 
eyes. 

Derby  had  formed  his  Government  by  24  February.  Back  in 
London,  Persigny  remained  hopeful.  He  still  believed  that  Derby's 
Government  would  pass  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  which  was  only 
morally  and  not  technically  defeated.  Milner  Gibson's  amendment 
had  merely  expressed  the  belief  that  a  reply  should  have  been  sent 
to  Walewski's  despatch  of  20  January  before  the  Bill  had  been 
introduced.  Persigny  now  believed  that  the  new  Government,  in 
the  person  of  its  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Malmesbury,  could  simply 
reply  to  Walewski's  despatch,  obtain  a  satisfactory  explanation  from 
Walewski,  and  then  continue  with  the  Conspiracy  Bill.  On  the 
face  of  it  this  seemed  logical,  but  the  hard  fact  was  that  a  majority 
in  the  House  was  now  opposed  to  the  Conspiracy  Bill  in  any  form. 
Derby  and  Malmesbury  were  painfully  aware  of  the  attitude  of  the 
House  and  knew  themselves  to  be  faced  with  the  difficult  task  of 
securing  an  explanation  from  Walewski  for  his  despatch  of  20 
January  while  refusing  to  continue  with  the  Bill. 

This,  then,  was  the  *  extreme  case '  upon  which  the  memor- 
andum instructed  Persigny.  There  are  four  separate  pieces  of 
documentary  evidence  to  show  that  the  French  now  warned  the 
British  Government  that  the  question  of  breaking  diplomatic 
relations  was  being  considered.  Of  these  four  pieces  of  evidence 
only  one  has  ever  been  noticed  in  print.  In  his  Ufe  and  Corres- 
pondence of  Palmerston  Evelyn  Ashley  referred  to  a  possible  rupture 
of  diplomatic  relations  and  quoted  the  following  passage  from  a 
letter  from  Palmerston  to  Qarendon  on  i  March  :  *  I  am  told  that 
Persigny  says  that  if  the  Derby  Government  drop  the  Murder  Bill 
he  will  be  immediately  recalled.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  that 
the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  two  countries  should  be  broken  off 
on  such  a  ground.'  Although  he  was  no  longer  in  office,  Palmerston 
evidently  felt  still  partly  responsible  for  keeping  the  peace,  since  he 
went  on  to  ask  Clarendon  to  *  convey,  if  you  can,  these  considera- 
tions to  Cowley,  in  order  that  he  might,  in  case  of  need,  press  them 
upon  the  Emperor.  .  .  .'  ^    That  Qarendon  did  convey  the  advice 

*  Hon.   Evelyn  Ashley,  Uft  and  Comsptmdttui  of  Henry  John  Tempk,    Vueomf 
PaJmtrston  (London,  1S79),  ^^*  55^* 
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to  Cowley,  by  way  of  Hammond,  the  permanent  imder-secretary  at 
the  Foreign  Office,  is  evident  from  the  first  of  the  three  documents 
published  below;  where  Hammond  repeats  many  of  Palmerston's 
original  words. 

The  interesting  fact  from  a  bibliographical  point  of  view  is  that 
the  possibility  of  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  between  England 
and  France  in  1858  seems  never  to  have  been  referred  to  in  print — 
neither  by  any  of  the  biographies  of  Palmerston,  nor  by  the  countless 
historians  of  the  Second  Empire — since  Ashley  published  his  work 
in  1 879.  None  of  the  many  historians  who  have  referred  to  the 
crisis  seems  to  have  realized  that  the  relations  had  come  so  near 
breaking  point. 

The  following  three  previously  unpublished  documents  tell  their 
own  story : 

Public  Record  Office.  P.O.  5 19/187,  Hammond  to  Cowley, 
Private,  P.O.,  2  March  1858. 
Lord  Clarendon  requests  me  to  inform  you  that  he  is  told  that 
the  French  Ambassador  says  he  shall  be  recalled  if  the  Conspiracy 
Bill  is  dropped.  It  would  be  deplorable  if  diplomatic  rektions 
between  the  two  countries  were  broken  oflF  on  such  it  ground.  It 
would  produce  the  greatest  irritation  here,  and  besides  making  any 
measure  impossible,  it  would  render  reconciliation  very  difficult. 
Lord  Clarendon  thinks  you  should  impress  upon  the  Emperor  that 
his  own  personal  interest  as  well  as  that  of  both  countries  would  be 
seriously  injured  by  the  recall  of  his  Ambassador.  .  .  . 

Public  Record  Office.    P.O.  519/223,  Cowley  to  Malmesbury, 

Paris,  3  March  1858. 

(Cowley  opens  his  letter  with  introductory  remarks  concerning 
an  interview  with  Napoleon.) 

.  .  .  His  Majesty  went  on  to  say  that  Persigny  had  informed  him 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not  intend  to  proceed  with  the 
Bill.  Was  this  true?  I  replied,  that  I  had  no  communication  on 
the  subject  from  you,  but  that  to  judge  from  a  very  imperfect  report 
which  I  had  seen  of  Lord  Derby's  declaration  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
I  should  suppose  that  no  decision  had  as  yet  been  taken  in  the  matter, 
and  that  much  would  depend  on  the  answer  which  might  be  returned 
by  the  Imperial  Government  to  a  request  for  an  explanation  of 
certain  phnises  in  Walewski's  Despatch.  The  Emperor  answered, 
that  he  was  quite  ready  to  give  the  most  ample  explanations  and  the 
most  satisfactory  assurances  respecting  the  despatch — but  what  then  ? 
Would  the  Bill  be  proceeded  with?  I  said  that  I  could  not  answer 
that  question,  but  supposing  there  were  inseparable  difficulties, 
might  not  something  else  satisfy  His  Majesty?  After  some  hesita- 
tion the  Emperor  replied,  that  Persigny's  instructions  enjoined  him 
to  lend  every  assistance  in  the  exchange  of  amicable  explanations, 
but  if  the  Bill  was  not  proceeded  with  '  de  rompre  ses  relations '. 
I  said  that  I  really  could  not  look  upon  the  matter  in  so  serious  a 
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light  as  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  such  a  result,  and  I  added 
my  earnest  hopes  that  Persigny  would  be  careful  in  his  language. . . . 

Paris y  Vol.  710,  No.  34,  Persigny  to  Walewski,  Londres,  le  8  mars, 

1858. 

A  mesuie  que  la  politique  du  nouveau  Minist^re  d'abandonner 
le  Bill  Palmerston  se  ddcide  deyant  le  public,  elle  excite  de  plus  en 
plus  opposition  i  la  demande  de  la  France,  et  donne  au  cabinet  une 
popularity  de  mauyaise  nature  qui  lui  rendra  la  solution  plus  difficile. 
...  II  faut  done  un  acte,  et  un  acte  bien  net,  bien  clair,  car  si  cet 
€X2X  se  prolonge  plus  longtemps,  on  en  viendra  de  proche  en  proche 
non  seulement  i  ne  plus  vouloir  rien  changer  la  loi,  mais  peut-^tre 
i  se  plaindre  de  la  simple  application  des  lois  actuelles.  C'est  i  cet 
€X2X  des  esprits  que  nous  marchons  manifestement  et  c'est  i  ce 
danger  que  nous  devons  pourvoir. 

Je  Tai  dit,  et  le  repute,  le  moment  est  arriv^  de  retirer  notre 
demande  ou  de  rompre  nos  relations. 

Ce  dernier  parti,  ce  n'est  pas  moi  qui  le  proposerais  aujourd'hui. 
J'aurais  pu  en  faire  la  menace  i  un  moment  supreme,  et  ce  moment 
s'est  pr^ent^  pour  moi  le  jour  o\x  le  minist^re  tory  a  brusquement 
renonc6  i  la  politique  de  reproduire  le  Bill,  si  j'avais  pu  obtenir  de 
mon  gouvernement  qu'il  me  laiss&t  cette  latitude.  A  ce  moment 
supreme,  si  j'avais  ^t^  arm6  de  Tautorisation  absolue  que  j'avais 
demandee,  il  etait,  je  crois,  possible  d'arr^ter  brusquement  le  nouveau 
cabinet  sur  la  voie  £&tale  oCi  il  venait  que  de  I'engager.  Je  pouvais 
dire  i  Lord  Derby,  comme  j'^tais  alors  d^vor^  du  d6sir  de  le  lui 
dire:  recaler  devant  k  Bill  c*est prkiser  le  sens  du  vote  du  1$  fhrier  c*est 
diclarer  que  ce  vote  a  iti  la  dipicbe  de  la  France  et  alors  je  demande  mes 
passeports?-  Plac6  entre  deux  terreurs,  le  minist^re  tory,  je  le  croyais 
et  je  le  crois  encore,  eut  reculd  devant  la  plus  imminente,  et  notre 
situation  dtait  sauvde  en  mtoie  temps  que  celle  du  minist^e  lui- 
meme.  •  •  • 

Persigny  was  clearly  in  an  embarrassing  situation.  He  had  been 
instructed  to  keep  the  possibility  of  a  rupture  of  relations  ever  before 
the  eyes  of  the  British  Government.  At  the  same  time  he  had  been 
told  to  await  final  orders  from  Paris  before  demianding  his  passports, 
and  these  orders  had  never  come.  In  saying  that  Persigny  had 
definite  orders  to  break  relations  on  his  own  initiative  Napoleon  was 
overstating  the  case.  The  decision  still  remained  with  him  and  not 
with  his  ambassador.  If  the  decision  had  rested  with  Persigny,  he 
would  evidently  have  demanded  his  passports  as  soon  as  he  knew 
that  the  Derby  Government  would  not  continue  with  the  Bill,  that 
is  to  say  after  an  interview  with  Malmesbury  on  5  March.*  But 
five  days  later  Persigny  was  still  trying  to  persuade  his  Goverimient 
to  present  the  British  Government  with  a  more  specific  threat,  the 
kind  of  threat  which  would  constitute  an  ultimatum. 

^  Hic  underlining  is  in  the  original  despatch. 

*  Malmesbury  to  Cowley,  P.O.,  3  Match  1858,  P.O.  27/1234,  No.  26. 
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Subsequently  the  crisis  was  dissolved  by  Malmesbury  and 
Walewski,  after  Persigny  had  been  replaced  as  ambassador  in  London 
by  the  due  de  Malakoff.  The  British  Government  never  intro- 
duced fresh  legislation  regarding  the  refugees,  the  Conspiracy  Bill 
was  forgotten  and  Walewski  wrote  a  further  despatch  explaining 
his  offensive  one  of  20  January  in  terms  which  satisfied  the  British 
Government  and  parliament.^ 

The  question  remains :  to  what  extent  can  it  be  said  that 
Napoleon  was  bluffing  in  his  talk  of  breaking  off  diplomatic  rela- 
tions ?  In  the  event,  the  British  Government  did  nothing  to  appease 
him,  and  yet  a  rupture  was  avoided.  But  to  define  his  policy  as 
one  of  bluff  seems  inadequate.  The  memorandum  of  22  February 
is  evidently  sincere  in  its  insistence  that  the  Anglo-French  alliance 
was  in  grave  danger.  It  would  perhaps  be  true  to  say  that  Napoleon 
was  bluffing  without  being  fiilly  aware  that  he  was  doing  so.  From 
the  fall  of  Palmerston  at  least  until  the  second  week  of  March  the 
emperor,  like  his  ambassador  in  London,  was  sorely  tempted  to 
destroy  the  alliance,  and  even  to  end  official  relations  with  England. 
But  when  it  came  to  the  point  of  decision  he  found  that  more  basic 
issues  than  that  of  the  refugees  in  England  prevented  him  from 
taking  action.  Peace  with  England  had  always  been  one  of  the 
fundamental  points  of  his  policy.  He  believed  that  Napoleon  I 
and  Louis  Philippe  had  both  met  disaster  by  antagonizing  England. 
The  Anglo-French  alliance,  which  had  fought  and  won  the  Grimean 
war,  and  which  even  then  was  engaged  in  a  war  in  China,  must 
remain  one  of  the  bases  of  the  diplomatic  order  in  Europe.  But 
the  documents  which  have  been  printed  above  make  it  clear  that 
the  Orsini  attempt  had  gone  far  to  disrupt  not  only  the  alliance  but 
even  normal  peaceful  relations  between  the  two  nations. 

H.  Hearder 

^  The  full  story  of  the  solution  of  the  crisis  is  told  in  unpublished  form  in  my 
thesis  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  of  the  University  of  London,  *  The  Foreign  Policy  of 
Lord  Malmesbury,  1858-9 '  (195 1).  In  printed  form  it  can  be  followed  in  its  main 
lines  in  Malmesbury's  Blue  Book,  A,  P,  (1858),  vol.  Ix;  c.  2533,  Comspotidmn 
rejpicting  Foniffi  Kifugus  in  Eng/and, 
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An  Inventory  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  in  Caemarvonsbire.  Vol.  i:  East. 
The  Cantref  of  Arllecbwedd  and  the  Commote  of  Cre/tddyn.  Tlic  Royal 
Commission  on  Ancient  and  Historical  Monuments  in  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire.    (London:  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1956.) 

• 

This  is  the  first  of  three  volumes  which  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Ancient  Monuments  in  Wales  proposes  to  devote  to  Caernarvonshire. 
The  second  volume,  due  to  appear  about  1958,  will  cover  the  cantref  of 
Arfon  and  the  commote  of  Eifionydd,  and  the  third,  promised  for  about 
i960,  will  cover  the  cantref  of  Lleyn.  The  volume  follows  the  general 
pattern  of  the  Anglesey  inventory  (1937)  which  set  a  new  standard  for 
the  Welsh  reports. 

The  mere  statistics  of  the  volume  are  impressive.  Some  1,250 
buildings  were  examined,  in  addition  to  900  possible  earthworks.  Tlie 
actual  entries  relate  to  680  monuments  spread  over  twenty-seven  parishes 
and  divided  into  eight  separate  classifications.  The  aim  has  been  to 
record  all  monuments  up  to  the  mid'-eighteenth  century,  but  churches 
and  chapels  are  noted  up  to  1700,  and  memorials  within  churches  up  to 
1750  and  later  if  of  special  interest.  Bridges  are  recorded  up  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  dghteendi  century.  The  monuments  described  as  especially 
worthy  of  preservation  number  sixty-seven  and  they  include  cairns,  hut 
circles,  stone  circles,  defensive  enclosures,  Roman  forts,  castles  and 
houses  of  various  dates.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  100  plates  and 
188  maps,  plans  and  drawings,  and  there  are  lists  of  finds,  separate 
sections  on  the  Graig  Lwyd  group  of  axe  factories  and  the  roads  of  east 
Caernarvonshire,  together  with  a  glossary  and  a  general  index.  The 
Commission  thinks,  with  cautious  modesty,  that  some  minor  monuments 
may  have  escaped  notice  despite  extensive  search  on  foot  and  with  the 
aid  of  photographic  air  cover,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  anything 
of  importance  has  been  overlooked.  Very  many  of  the  sites  described, 
particularly  earthworks,  huts  and  enclosures,  have  not  been  recorded 
hitherto  and  a  considerable  number  are  not  marked  on  the  O.S.  maps. 

It  is  inevitably  difficult  to  reduce  this  mass  of  material  to  tidy  cate- 
gories, to  take  stock  of  it,  and  to  draw  from  it  general  conclusions  about 
the  history  of  mankind  in  the  area  with  which  it  is  concerned.  The  area 
itself  is  clearly  artificial  in  the  sense  that  it  has  been  chosen  for  reasons 
of  convenience  and  it  forms  only  a  part  of  one  modern  county,  itself  of 
no  particular  geographical  significance.  To  quote  the  late  Sir  John 
Lloyd,  the  cantref  of  Arllechwedd  is  *  a  rugged  stony  region,  a  land  of 
declivities,  as  its  name  implies,  and  hence  playing  no  important  part  in 
the  early  history  of  Wales'  {History  of  Wales^  i.  23  5).  It  has  two  strips  of 
fertile  low-lying  territory,  the  one  bordering  the  sea  and  extending, 
roughly,  as  far  as  Bangor,  and  the  other  the  river  Conway,  which  was  its 
eastern  boundary.     The  Creuddyn  peninsula,  which  has  formed  part  of 
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Caeniarvonshiie  since  the  Statute  of  Rhuddlan  (1284),  was  anciently  part 
of  Gwynedd  above  Conway  and,  whatever  may  have  been  the  significance, 
or  lack  of  it,  of  Arllechwedd  in  early  Wekh  history,  the  commote  of 
Creuddyn,  with  its  ancient  site  at  Degannwy,  was  an  area  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  Dark  Ages  as  the  centre  of  power  of  the  Welsh  princes 
of  Gwynedd.  The  area  covered  by  this  volume  is  therefore  in  no  sense 
a  unit.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  assessing  the  material  it  contains 
are  complicated  by  the  &ct  that  the  Commission  has,  naturally  enough, 
deferred  discussion  of  the  general  archaeology  of  the  county  to  the  third 
volume.  But  a  great  deal  can  be  deduced  from  the  distribution  maps, 
the  lists  of  finds  and  a  quick  survey  of  the  inventory  itself.  As  in  Wales 
generally,  the  earlier  pakeolithic  phase  is  not  represented  and,  apart  from 
the  great  stone  axe  fitctories  on  Penmaenmawr,  there  are  no  classic 
neolithic  sites  in  the  area.  Certainly,  no  neolithic  habitation  sites  have 
been  found  (they  are,  in  any  case,  rare)  and  it  is  not  at  all  clear  whether 
the  men  who  exploited  the  Penmaenmawr  stone  actually  lived,  in  any 
continuous  sense,  in  the  area.  In  the  list  of  finds  (pp.  lix-lxiii)  nothing 
is  specifically  described  as  neolithic — ^the  heading  of  the  section  is  ^  Stone 
Implements  :  Neolithic  and  Bronze  Age  '.  One  is  presumably  on  safer 
ground  in  attributing  the  megalithic  structures  to  the  neolithic  phase  : 
diere  are  six  tombs,  seven  standing  stones  and  seven  stone  circles,  and 
they  occur  in  what  appears  to  be  a  significant  concentration  in  the 
Dwygyfylchi  area.  Eleven  hill-forts  are  recorded  ;  almost  all  were 
established  in  the  pre-Roman  Iron  Age,  and  some  continued  to  be 
occupied  in  the  Roman  period.  Two  small  auxiliary  forts  (Kanovium 
and  Bryn  y  Gefeiliau)  and  their  associated  roads,  together  with  a  scatter 
of  coins  and  some  signs  of  mining  and  metal  working  in  the  Llandudno 
area,  represent  the  period  of  Roman  occupation.  The  Middle  Ages 
produce  a  group  of  parish  churches,  three  castles  (Conway,  Degannwy, 
and  Dolwyddekn),  the  fifteenth-century  Hall  at  Cochwillan,  and  an 
exiguous  list  of  finds.  The  town  of  Conway  contains  by  fitr  the  most 
interesting  and  sophisticated  examples  of  later  domestic  structures  and 
the  architectural  poverty  of  the  region  is  suggested  by  the  small  houses 
and  cottages  which  provide  the  bulk  of  the  domestic  buildings  listed. 

With  commendable  caution,  the  Commission  says  (p.  xxxiii)  that  *  the 
only  monuments  which  can  be  assigned  with  certainty  to  the  Dark  Ages 
are  the  group  of  5  th-  to  6th-century  inscribed  stones  at  Penmachno  and 
the  single  example  found  near  Tyddyn  Holland '.  Archaeology  has 
hitherto  contributed  little  detail  to  our  knowledge  of  social,  domestic 
and  economic  life  in  Wales  in  the  period  between  die  close  of  the  Roman 
period  and  the  later  Middle  Ages.  Record  and  literary  sources  provide 
an  outline  of  tribal  and  political  divisions  ;  to  the  extent  that  the  Welsh 
Laws  can  be  relied  on  as  historical  sources  (and  the  extent  is  a  matter  of 
dispute)  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  material  available  for  the  social 
historian.  But  to  all  appearances,  early  Welsh  society  has  left  remarkably 
Uttle  impress  on  the  ground,  even  after  due  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  simplicity  and  perishable  nature  of  the  structures  which  it  created. 
The  area  covered  by  this  volume  contained  at  least  four  royal  tribal 
centres  in  the  period  before  the  Edwardian  conquest.  It  can  be  assumed 
that  the  ancient  sites  at  Degannwy  and  Dolwyddelan  are  represented  by 
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the  existing  castles.  The  inventory  records  no  remains  which  can  be 
associated  with  the  lljs  at  Trefiriw  which  was  anciently  the  royal  court  of 
the  commote  of  Nant  Conwy,  although  Leland  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
yin  included  Trefriw  among  the  *  castelles  in  Cair  Arvonshire  *.  The 
medieval  earthwork  at  Aber  may  represent  the  site  of  the  royal  court  of 
Arllechwedd,  -but  nothing  remains  to  help  towards  the  reconstruction 
of  any  buildings  which  may  have  existed  there.  It  is,  however,  a  notable 
bict  that  of  the  680  monuments  listed  in  this  inventory,  almost  a  half 
relate  to  roimd  huts  (singly  or  in  groups,  *  enclosed  '  or  '  unenclosed '), 

*  long  huts  %  ^  platform  houses ',  and  related  field-systems.  Increasing 
interest  has  been  shown  diuring  the  past  twenty  years  in  these  somewhat 
enigmatic  remains  and,  sdthough  excavation  lags  £u:  behind  the  work  of 
listing  and  surveying,  it  has  become  more  and  more  obvious  that  these 
classes  of  monument  are  capable  of  providing  whatever  light  archaeology 
can  throw  on  Dark  Age  and  medieval  conditions  in  this  part  of  Britain. 
The  work  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Hemp,  Mr.  C.  A.  Gresham,  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
Griffiths  {Antiquity^  19449  i95i>  i953)  1^^  demonstrated  that  the  coastal 
uplands  of  dernarvonshire  and  Merioneth  show  a  definite  concentration 
of  round  huts  of  various  kinds,  sdthough  their  survival  may  be  due,  as 
has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Peate  (The  Welsh  House,  p.  40)  to  the  prevalence 
of  stone  construction  in  an  area  rich  in  that  material.  There  is  a  dear 
distinction  between  the  *  unenclosed  groups '  of  round  huts  and  the 

*  enclosed  homesteads '  (a  distinction  which  is  reflected  in  the  field- 
systems  with  which  they  are  associated),  but  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
latter  represent  a  later  and  more  advanced  type  of  civilization  than  the 
former,  the  relation  between  them  is  quite  uncertain.  Only  one  unen- 
closed group  has  been  excavated  (outside  the  area  covered  by  this  volume) 
and  no  dating  evidence  has  been  found  ;  the  most  that  can  be  said  with 
any  certainty  is  that  this  class  of  site  may  belong  to  any  period  from 
pre-Roman  to  the  Dark  Ages  and  even  later.  Of  the  enclosed  home- 
steads in  dernarvonshire  and  Anglesey,  some  half  a  dozen  have  been 
explored  (again  none  in  this  area) ;  finds  suggest  occupation  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries  and  in  one  instance  (Pant  y  Saer,  Anglesey)  in  the 
sixth  century.  Pending  further  exploration,  theories  based  on  distribu- 
tion patterns  seem  to  be  premature— for  example,  that  the  unenclosed 
groups  may  represent  the  original  native  population  reduced  to  servitude 
by  the  Brythonic  conquests  of  the  immediate  post-Roman  period,  or  that 
the  enclosed  homesteads  appear  to  be  concentrated  on  Segontium.  Yet 
another  type  of  habitation  is  the  *  concentric  circle ',  some  sixteen  of 
which  have  been  identified  in  Caernarvonshire  and  Merioneth  (Arcbaeth 
kffa  CambnnsiSy  1949,  p.  204);  two  of  them  fall  within  the  area  covered 
by  this  volume  (nos.  497-8).  The  one  example  which  has  been  excavated 
(Llwyn  Du  Bach,  near  Penygroes,  Giernarvonshire)  revealed  a  round 
house  surrounded  with  two  more  or  less  concentric  enclosures,  used 
presumably  for  the  sheltering  of  cattle.  The  substantial  character  of  the 
structure  suggests  the  home  of  men  of  some  substance  and,  although 
dating  evidence  was  not  found,  Mr.  Ralegh  Radford  has  committed 
himself  to  the  opinion  that  Llywn  Du  Bach  was  the  residence  of  a  chieftain 
of  the  early  Dark  Ages. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  many  square  structures  of  various 
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kinds  (*  long  huts '  and  *  platform  houses ')  which  are  common  in  the 
same  area  are  a  later  type  of  habitation  site.  They  may,  of  course,  be  of 
any  period  up  to  modem  times  and  the  most  careful  examination  may 
fiul  to  find  dating  evidence.  Mr.  W.  E.  Griffiths  found  no  such  evidence 
during  the  excavation  of  a  square  homestead  in  Dwygyfylchi  (no.  264) 
and  the  same  frustrating  experience  befell  Mr.  A.  H.  A.  Hogg  at  Cefii  y 
Fan  (near  Dolbenmaen) — a  house  whose  destruction  or  abandonment  is 
fidrly  firmly  fixed  as  occurring  in  1403  {Caems.  Hist.  Soc,  Tnms.,  i954)* 
Hie  number  of  such  sites  in  the  area  of  this  volvune  suggests  that  diey 
are  important.  If  many  of  them  seem  \inimpressive  in  size,  it  is  perhaps 
worth  remembering  that  the  hall  at  Ystumgwern  (Merioneth)  of  the  last 
native  prince  of  Wales  (Llywelyn  ap  Grufiydd),  the  dimensions  of  which 
are  preserved  in  the  foundations  built  by  Edward  I  to  receive  it  at  Harlech 
Castle,  measured  only  42  feet  by  15  feet;  again,  the  surviving  fifteenth- 
century  house  at  Cochwillan  (no.  474) — ^the  home  of  an  important  &mily 
£rom  which  Lord  Keeper  John  Williams  was  descended—measures  62 
feet  by  21  feet,  the  hall  taking  up  an  area  of  37  feet  by  21  feet.  These 
measurements  can  be  matched  by  many  sites  in  the  district  covered  by 
this  volume.  One  variant  of  the  '  long  house ',  the  *  platform  house ', 
has  achieved  some  prominence  from  the  work  of  Sir  Cyril  and  Lady  Fox 
in  Glamorgan  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Gresham  in  south-west  Caernarvonshire 
{Arcbaeohpa  CambrensiSy  1954).  They  are  characteristic  of  upland 
areas  and  were  built  on  platforms  partly  excavated  into  the  hill  side,  with 
a  protecting  *  hood '  at  the  upper  end.  These,  again,  are  found  in  east 
Caernarvonshire.  Excavation  of  a  series  of  platform  houses  in  Glamor- 
gan by  Sir  Cyril  and  Lady  Fox  produced  proof  that  they  were  occupied 
in  the  thirteenth  century  and  were  probably  abandoned  early  in  the 
fourteenth.  Mr.  C.  A.  Gresham  has  surveyed  and  mapped  a  number  of 
similar  sites  in  an  area  of  south-west  Caernarvonshire  where  record  and 
other  evidence  permits  some  degree  of  correlation  between  the  sites 
and  the  known  settlement  pattern  between  the  thirteenth  and  fifteendi 
centuries.  The  results  are  interesting  and  suggestive  but  they,  depend, 
naturally,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Caernarvonshire  sites  compare  in 
date  with  those  of  Glamorgan.  The  Cefh  y  Fan  example,  mentioned 
above,  and  for  which  no  dating  evidence  was  found,  is  included  in  Mr. 
Gresham's  lists.  Such  disappointments  are  perhaps  inevitable  in  view 
of  the  comparatively  simple  character  of  the  material  civilization  which 
these  houses  represent.  But  there  are  literally  himdreds  of  these  early 
habitation  sites,  round  or  rectangular,  in  the  coimties  of  Caernarvon  and 
Merioneth :  die  area  formed  the  hard  core  of  Welsh  political  independence 
and  was  least  affected  by  external  influences  before  the  final  conquest  of 
X282.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  hope  that  syst^poatic  exploration 
of  this  comparatively  new  field  may  yet  help  to  elucidate  some  of  die 
many  obscurities  of  Welsh  social  and  economic  institutions  in  the  Dark 
and  Middle  Ages.  To  return  to  the  volume  under  review,  the  Inventory 
of  East  Caernarvonshire  should  provide  the  excavator  with  a  safe  and 
detailed  guide  for  the  area  which  it  covers. 

Amid  so  much  detail,  minor  errors  are  inevitable.  I  have  noticed 
die  following.  Under  ^  Aber ',  page  2,  notes  x  and  a,  *  p.  765  *  should 
be  '  p.  705  ';  UoH  Baduan  is  not  an  alternative  name  for  the  motte  at 
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Aber/but  the  name  of  the  parish  church,  dedicated  to  Bodfao.  Leland, 
who  is  quoted  as  the  source,  txiakes  the  distinction  quite  dear.  Under 
*Llandegai\  page  103,  note  i.  There  is  no  reference  to  Penrhyn  by 
name  before  141 3;  the  article  referred  to  in  die  footnote  merely  repeats 
a  legend  about  die  origin  of  the  Penrhyn  estate  for  which  there  is  no 
authority.  Under  ^Llanrhos',  page  155  (no.  565).  The  date  of  the 
Record ojf  Caemarvan  survey  is  1352,  not  1350;  in  fiict,  the  name  '  Bodys- 
gallen '  appears  in  the  charter  of  Llywelyn  the  Great  to  die  abbey  of 
Aberconway,  c.  1200  {Arcbaeohffa  CambnnsiSy  1939*  p.  130). 

Gltn  Roberts 


lus  oriffms  de  PSconomie  occiitntah  (7K*-X7*  siicU),  By  Robert 
Latouche.  Collection  revolution  de  THumanit^.  (I^uis: 
Albin  Michel,  1956.) 

Despite  snipers  in  every  land,  M.  Perroy  observed  a  year  or  two  ago, 
the  ideas  of  Pirenne  on  the  economy  of  the  High  Middle  Ages  still 
dominate  the  discussion.^  This  is  not  to  deny,  of  course,  that  the 
intention  of  the  snipers  has  frequendy  been  lethal:  Lombard  and  Bolin, 
for  example,  have  sought  to  all  intents  and  purposes  to  turn  on  its  head 
Pirenne's  central  conception  of  the  effects  of  the  Islamic  domination  of 
the  Mediterranean.*  At  the  same  time,  these  attacks  in  detail  have 
failed  to  win  universsd  acceptance,  and  most  recendy  the  idea  of  a  specific 
stimulus  from  Islam  to  the  western  economy  in  the  Gtrolingian  age  has 
met  with  formidable  criticism.'  The  literature  of  discussion  has  reached 
gigantic  proportions  but  without  agreement  or  decision,  with  the  result 
that  Pirenne's  major  contentions  hold  the  field  for  lack  of  others  to 
replace  them.  The  first  attempt  to  carry  out  a  general  re-assessment  of 
the  trends  in  the  western  economy  from  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh  century 
has,  however,  now  been  made  by  M.  Latouche.  If  only  for  this  reason  it 
must  be  regarded  as  an  important  book;  and  its  importance  manifesdy 
grows  as  we  realize  its  thoroughness  and  comprehensiveness. 

Inevitably,  of  course,  the  ideas  of  Pirenne  still  dominate  the  discus- 
sion. To  state  those  ideas  simply  means  that  we  caricature  the  thought 
of  a  great  historian,  but  some  such  over-simplification  is  perhaps  in- 
dispensable for  a  preliminary  testing  of  their  validity.  For  him  .die 
premise  was  that  the  great  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  was  the  vital 
force  for  the  *  ancient  *  economy  of  the  west,  an  economy  based  upon 
exchange  and  revolving  round  its  urban  centres.  Prolonged  into  die 
Merovingian  peiiod,  this  economic  structure  was  abrupdy  destroyed  by 
the  Islamic  conquests  which  led  to  *  a  total  eclipse  of  urban  life  and 
commerce  *,  transformed  the  economy  of  Gtrolingian  Europe  into  *  an 

^ '  Encore  Mahomet  et  Charlemagne  ',  Rm'.  bistoriqm,  cczii  (1954),  232. 

•E.^.  M.  Lombard,  ArniaUs,  ii  (1947),  143  ff.;  Hi  (1948),  188  ff.;  S.  Bolifl, 
'  Mohammed,  Charlemagne  and  Ruric ',  Scandhuanan  Econ,  Hisi.  R^r.,  i  (1953),  5  S, 

'  See  particularly  F.  J.  Himly,  '  Y  a-t-il  emprise  musuleman  sur  r^CGOomie  des 
^ttts  europdens  ',  Scbii^h^mscbe  TMUcbriftfOr  Gfscbubti^  ^  (i  9 5  5)>  5 1  ff- ;  aIbo  P.  Gfieiacd^ 
*  The  Myth  of  the  Mancus ',  J3>r.  belff  dt  pbihiofft  it  d*bistoirt,  zzxii  (1954),  1059  £f. 
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economy  without  markets  \  and  transferred  the  centre  of  economic  life 
to  the  great  estate  turned  in  upon  itself  and  administered  to  the  end  of 
local  subsistence.  Not  until-  the  eleventh  century  did  an  economic 
rebirth  take  place;  and  not  the  least  important  of  the  causes  which  under- 
lay die  revival  of  town  life  and  long-range  commerce  was  the  recovery 
of  access  to  the  Mediterranean  artery  which  had  been  cut  by  the  sons  of 
the  Prophet. 

M.  Latouche's  revision  of  these  leading  ideas  is  fundamental. 
Without  denying,  for  example,  the  significance  of  the  rdle  which  Venice 
played  in  keeping  open  a  narrow  passage  to  the  east  which  could  become 
a  broad  highway  in  the  age  of  the  Crusades,  he  sets  that  significance  in 
a  new  context.  It  was  not  the  old  economic  dispensation  which  was 
*  reborn  *  in  the  eleventh  century  and  later :  for  a  new  economic  formation 
had  emerged,  a  western  (even  a  north-western)  economy.  Its  heartland 
was  near  enough  to  the  home  territory  of  the  Austrasian  Franks,  and  it 
had  reached  out  to  absorb  Britain,  Germany,  even  Scandinavia.  To  a 
great  extent  it  had  to  accept  exclusion  from  the  Mediterranean,  but  it  had 
found  new  horizons  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Atlantic.  This  new  western 
economy  had  been  born  in  the  womb  of  the  dying  Mediterranean  economy. 
Its  first  foundations  were  laid  in  the  development  which  took  place 
sdong  the  Rhine  frontier  in  the  last  days  of  Rome,  and  Frisian  trade  in 
Merovingian  and  Carolingian  times  helped  to  buUd  something  upon 
them.  The  &ct  that  the  Gtrolingians  made  the  Rhineland  the  political 
centre  of  the  west  consolidated  these  beginnings;  and  the  eastward  ex- 
pansion of  their  empire  was  a  precondition  for  a  precocious  *  urbanism  * 
(as  well  as  development  in  the  art  of  government)  in  Ottoman  Germany. 
While  M.  Latouche  has  no  reason  to  deny  *  regression '  by  comparison 
with  the  ancient  Mediterranean  economy  in  its  prime,  he  would  deny 
that  this  is  the  sole  theme  in  the  economic  evolution  of  those  times. 
Equally  important  was  the  shift  in  the  vital  centre  and  the  orientation 
of  the  western  economy,  and  the  profoundly  diflferent  disposition  of 
economic  forces  when  Europe  eventually  emerged  from  the  *  Dark  Ages  *. 

If  this  is  M.  Latouche's  theme  (and  his  book  is  '  un  ensemble  de 
vues  sur  un  th^me ',  rather  than  a  text-book)  he  naturally  also  ap- 
proaches each  of  the  individual  problems  of  the  period  from  a  new  angle. 
He  has  no  need  to  sustain  the  paradox  that  the  evident  incapacity  of  most 
Merovingian  rulers  to  maintain  order  was  compatible  with  the  survival 
of  long-range  commerce.  He  has  equally  no  need  to  sustain  the  paradox 
that  Gtrolingian  political  reconstruction  was  an  accompaniment  of 
economic  regression :  he  can  draw  attention  both  to  the  positive  elements 
in  the  economy  of  the  time  and  the  effort  at  adaptation  to  them  contained 
in  *  le  dirigisme  de  Charlemagne '.  He  can  discern  in  the  history  of  the 
towns  a  process  of  evolution  rather  than  of  death  and  rebirth,  creating 
in  the  urban  communities  of  the  Middle  Ages  something  different  from 
those  of  the  ancient  world.  He  can  trace  in  the  development  of  agrarian 
society  the  long  term  trend  towards  *  la  petite  exploitation ',  already 
deeply  enough  implanted  by  the  eleventh  century  to  suggest  the  con- 
clusion *  que  le  grand  domaine  a  fait  fidllite '.  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  either  the  general  theme  or  these  deductions  in  detail  will  escape 
contention.    At  the  same  time  the  impact  of  M.  Latouche's  essay  is 
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sufficient  to  suggest  not  only  that  the  terms  of  discussion  of  this  period, 
of  history  will  be  widened  and  deepened,  but  that  much  of  his  reconstruc- 
tion will  remain  as  a  permanent  part  of  our  conception  of  it — ^just  as  much 
has  remained  and  will  remain  of  the  ideas  of  Pirenne. 

Edward  Miixer 


Am  Introduction  to  AngfoSaxon  Engfand,    By  Peter  Hunter  Blair. 
(Gunbridge  University  Press,  1956.) 

In  his  modest  preface  Mr.  Hunter  Blair  speaks  of  smoothing  the  path 
for  the  novice.  He  provides  in  a  single  volume  an  account  of  the 
political,  ecclesiastical,  social  and  economic  history  of  England  from  the 
last  years  of  the  Roman  rule  to  the  coming  of  die  Normans,  together 
with  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  vernacular  language  and  of  the  literature 
written  in  it  or  in  Latin  than  is  available  in  most  history  books.  The 
book  is  well-balanced,  lucidly  written  and  pleasandy  illustrated  with 
plates  of  archaeological  and  architectural  remains  and  of  some  manu- 
scripts of  primary  importance.  The  author  is  constandy  aware  of  the 
significance  of  geographical  factors.  Himself  a  student  both  of  lin- 
guisdcs  and  of  archaeology,  he  makes  full  use  of  evidence  from  diese 
sources,  while  dearly  seeing  their  limitadons  and  refraining  from 
extravagant  claims.  Thus,  on  the  linguistic  side  he  is  aware  that  dialect 
differences  in  Old  English  cannot  be  shown  to  go  back  to  original  tribal 
distinctions,  and  that  the  presence  of  non-West-Saxon  forms  in  poetic 
manuscripts  of  the  tenth  century  is  no  proof  that  the  West  Saxons  had 
no  poetry  of  their  own.  As  regards  the  archaeological  evidence,  one 
welcomes  his  admission  that  variations  in  certain  kinds  of  jewellery  need 
be  no  more  than  local  differences  of  fashion,  and  that  it  will  sdwa]^  be 
difficult  to  prove  continuous  occupation  of  a  town  between  c,  410  and  5  50 
by  the  evidence  of  archaeology. 

Though  the  author  states  that  his  work  is  intended  as  an  introduction 
for  beginners,  and  though  he  is  too  sound  a  scholar  to  leave  the  beaten 
track  of  established  opinion  merely  for  the  sake  of  novelty,  he  has,  never- 
theless, something  to  add  to  previous  treatments.  This  is  seen  clearest 
in  his  use  of  up-to-date  archaeological  work.  This  enables  him  to 
demonstrate  that  contact  with  Scandinavia  was  not  broken  off  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  to  embody  the  results  of  recent  excavations  in  Scan- 
dinavia in  his  account  of  the  vikings  in  their  homeland.  He  can  add 
the  evidence  of  work  at  Jarrow  and  Glastonbury  to  an  account  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  architecture  dependent  in  the  main  on  Clapham's  English  Roman- 
esqne  Architecture  before  the  Norman  Conquest y  and  the  results  of  excavations 
at  Thetford  are  included  in  his  chapter  on  towns.  The  second  difference 
from  previous  surveys  of  the  period  is  the  fuller  treatment  of  the  Celtic 
peoples  in  Britain,  pardy  based  on  his  articles  contributed  to  Arcbaiobgfa 
Aeliana  from  1947  to  1949.  It  is  convenient  to  have  these  views 
assembled,  though  some  may  think  he  tends  to  overvalue  Celtic  evidence. 
This  is  surely  so  when  be  is  led  to  attribute  to  Bede  deliberate  suppression 
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or  misrepresentation  of  evidence  for  ulterior  motives.  This  view  is  so 
contrary  to  the  impression  made  by  Bede's  work  as  a  whole,  and  by  his 
pre£ftce  to  the  His/ana  Ecchsiastica  in  particular,  that  one  would  require 
stronger  evidence  than  is  given  here  before  one  could  accept  it.  For 
example,  on  page  134,  Mr.  Hunter  Blair  doubts  the  existence  of  a  regular 
episcopal  succession  in  Mercia  and  Northumbria  in  the  days  before 
Theodore's  reorganization,  as  this  was  abnormal  in  the  Celtic  Church, 
and  suggests  that  Bede,  '  perhaps  by  deliberate  design ',  invested  the 
seventh-century  Church  widi  the  appearance  of  the  more  regular  diocesan 
organization  of  later  times.  But  is  it  not  at  least  equally  possible  that 
the  Church  in  Northumbria  retained  from  its  first  conversion  by  Paulinus 
the  Roman  attitude  to  diocesan  organization,  and  handed  it  on  to  Mercia, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  James  the  Deacon  stayed  on  after 
Paulinus's  flight?  Nor  should  the  example  of  the  Church  in  Kent  and 
other  areas  imder  Roman  influence  be  left  out  of  count. 

To  get  so  much  into  one  moderate-sized  book  a  rigid  selection  was 
unavoidable,  and  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  retaining  so  much. 
But  one  may  regret  his  tacit  rejection  of  Sir  Frank  Stenton*s  theory  of 
the  recovery  of  Mercia  under  Wiglaf,  supported  as  it  is  by  charter  evidence, 
and  would  have  liked  more  about  King  Eadbert  Eating,  who  is  not 
mentioned  by  name.  Had  this  king  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
Bede  to  write  about  him,  his  fame  might  well  have  been  as  great  as  that 
of  several  of  his  predecessors.  A  reference  to  the  Life  of  St.  Willibald 
would  have  given  strong  support  to  the  claim  for  the  prevalence  of  crosses 
in  southern  England,  while  the  regnal  styles  of  .£thelbald's  charters 
should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  term  BntwaUa.  But  these 
criticisms  detract  little  from  the  value  of  the  work  for  its  prime  purpose: 
to  provide  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Period. 

Dorothy  Whitblock 


Feudalism    in    History,    Edited    by    Rushton    Coulborn.    (London: 
Cumberlege,  for  Princeton  University  Press,  1956.) 

The  origins  of  this  book  lie  in  a  conference  on  feudalism  held  in  1950 
at  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies  at  Princeton.  Out  of  those  and 
succeeding  deliberations  emerged  a  volume  which  is  both  *  z  symposium 
and  a  comparative  treatise '.  The  parts  are  linked  together  by  a  pre- 
liminary chapter  which  seeks  to  establish  an  acceptable  definition  of 
feudalism,  a  necessary  if  not  altogether  easy  task  in  view  of  the  contro- 
versy which  any  such  attempt  involves.  The  heart  of  the  definition 
may  be  stated  in  its  authors'  own  words.  'Feudalism  is  primarily  a 
method  of  government,  not  an  economic  or  social  system,  though 
obviously  it  modifies  and  is  modified  by  the  social  and  economic  environ- 
ment. It  is  a  method  of  government  in  which  the  essential  relation  is 
not  that  between  ruler  and  subject,  nor  state  and  citizen,  but  between 
lord  and  vassal '  (p.  4).  NaturaUy  this  definition  is  developed  in  breadth 
and  depth,  and  doubtless  its  adequacy  is  in  itself  a  legitimate  icnatter  for 
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argtunent  which  in  this  place  is  better  avoided.  The  important  point 
is  that  it  provides  the  basis  for  discussion  both  in  die  symposium  and 
the  comparative  treatise,  even  though  some  contributors  ^^ir.  Bodde, 
for  example,  on  pp.  90-2)  are  not  entirely  without  a  hankering  after  some 
wider  definition. 

The  symposium  follows :  eight  essays  which  discuss  feudal  or  quasi- 
feudal  phenomena  in  western  Europe,  Japan,  China  under  the  Chou 
dynasty  and  in  the  Period  of  Disunity,  the  ancient  Near  East,  andent 
Egypt,  Rajput  and  Muslim  India,  Byzantium  and  Russia.  Each  by  a 
specialist  author,  these  essays  are  very  uneven  in  quality,  difier  widely  in 
intention  and  scope,  and  are  naturally  based  upon  evidence  which  varies 
gready  in  range  and  character.  Nor  does  an  average  stint  of  some 
twenty  pages  give  excessive  scope  to  the  contributors  to  develop  their 
arguments.  Some  of  them  are  certainly  of  considerable  interest,  perhaps 
particularly  M.  Szeftel  on  Russia  and  E.  H.  Kantorowicz  on  Bjrzandum, 
despite  the  latter's  disclaimer  of  originality  and  evident  unwillingness  to 
have  his  contribution  published.  At  the  same  time  they  form  a  some- 
what narrow  basis  for  the  comparative  treatise  which  follows;  and  it 
may  be  that  even  for  the  purpose  in  view  the  net  might  with  advantage 
have  been  cast  wider  to  include,  for  example,  ^  feudal '  phenomena  in 
the  Islamic  and  Turkish  lands. 

The  remainder,  comprising  rather  more  than  half,  of  the  volume 
consists  of  a  comparative  study  of  feudalism  by  Professor  G>ulbom. 
His  aim  is  '  to  test  feudalism  as  a  developmental  uniformity;  •  .  .  to 
find  out  to  what  extent  feudalism  has  passed  through  similar  stages  of 
development  in  the  different  times  and  places  of  its  occurrence  in  history, 
and  to  what  extent  it  has  recurred  with  similar  antecedent,  concomitant 
and  consequent  political  forms  '  (p.  185).  He  concludes  in  £&ct  that  it 
is  a  *  uniformity  *  occurring  in  certain  (but  not  all)  circumstances  in  the 
process  of  political  reconstruction  after  a  *  civilized  society  *  or  great 
empire  has  fallen  into  decay  (see  especially  pp.  244-6,  384),  but  leaves 
open  the  question  whether  or  not  in  addition  feudalism  may  also  have 
had  a  part  in  the  genesis  of  civilizations.  Qearly  his  argument  has  been 
strongly  influenced  by  Toynbee's  views  and  inevitably  it  is  highly  dis- 
cursive. The  thread  of  his  discourse  has  to  be  followed  through  the 
dense  jungle  of  a  multitude  of  political  forms  scattered  over  the  whole 
field  of  human  history.  Even  when  we  have  tracked  them  down  his 
'  feudalisms '  sometimes  appear  somewhat  in  the  air,  inadequately  pro- 
vided with  foimdations  upon  which  a  large  superstructure  can  be  built. 
'  I  make  a  bold  guess  about  the  course  of  political  development  in  Hatti ' 
(p.  222),  he  says;  about  conditions  in  Assyria  in  the  fourteenth  to  twelfth 
centuries  b.c.  :  '  we  must  remember  that  diere  is  scarcely  a  thing  that  can 
be  called  evidence  for  this  '  (p.  225);  of  Chou  China,  *  we  may  suppose 
diat  if  .  .  .  ',  '  the  reason  is  inferential ',  &c.  (pp.  229-30).  Much  as 
we  may  agree  with  Voltaire  in  denying  Montesquieu's  argument  for  the 
uniqueness  of  western  feudalism,  it  is  also  possible  to  feel  some  unease 
about  some  of  what  Marc  Bloch  called  '  les  ffodalites  exotiques  dont 
rhistoire  universelle  apparalt  aujourd'hui  toute  parsemee '.  This  will 
remain  true  until  the  detailed  analysis  of  feudal  forms  in  dififerent  times 
and  places  has  been  carried  through  more  thoroughly  and  consistendy 
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than  is  the  case  at  present.  Up  to  a  point  synthesis  and  comparison  need 
to  wait  upon  this  event  if  they  are  not  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 
In  this  particular  instance  comparative  study  has  nm  away  £rom  the 
symposium  which  might  have  been,  but  did  not  entirely  succeed  in 
being,  its  running  partner. 

Edward  Miller 


hes  discs  de  Botirffffie  et  la  formation  du  ducbi  du  XI*  au  XIV*  siicJe.  By 
Jean  Richard.  (Paris:  Soci6t£  des  Belles  Lettres,  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dijon,  1954.) 

The  formation  of  a  unitary,  centralized  kingdom  of  France  in  the  Middle 
Ages  is  a  process  that  can  easily  be  antedated.  During  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  the  king  was  developing  his  resources  and  his 
administration,  enlarging  his  authority  and  building  up  a  government 
which  in  principle  had  already  brought  the  whole  kingdom  within  the 
sphere  of  its  activity.  So  much  is  commonplace:  what  is  not  so  generally 
recognized  is  that  the  territorial  princes  were  doing  the  same  thing  within 
their  dominions,  some  in  advance  of  the  monarchy  (as  the  dukes  of 
Normandy  in  the  twelfth  century),  some  in  imitation  (as  the  dukes  of 
Brittany  and  Burgundy  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries). 
King  and  princes  were  growing  up  together;  and  the  issue  between  the 
opposing  principles  of  centralized  monarchy  and  of  a  group  of  principali- 
ties under  nominal  royal  suzerainty  was  perhaps  still  undecided  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  To  understand  how  this  could  be  so,  how  it  was 
that  the  dukes  o£  Brittany  and  Burgundy  could  behave  as  virtually 
independent  powers  by  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  comparative 
constitutional  history  of  the  great  French  fiefs  is  needed.  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  urgent  desideratum  in  the  medieval  history  of  France;  but 
before  it  can  be  attempted,  a  good  constitutional  history  of  each  individual 
fief  must  be  available;  and  it  is  because  M.  Richard's  book  goes  a  long 
way  towards  providing  this  for  Burgundy  that  it  is  particularly  to  be 
welcomed.  It  is  a  big  book,  in  the  best  tradition  of  French  medieval 
scholarship,  and  it  is  based  upon  a  deep  study  of  such  medieval  documents 
as  survive  and  the  vast  modern  literature  of  the  subject,  for  the  early 
duchy  of  Burgundy  has  been  more  fortunate  in  its  historians  than  in  the 
preservation  of  its  records.  The  chronicles  are  poor  and  slight;  nothing, 
it  seems,  has  survived  of  its  judicial  and  very  little  of  its  financial  records; 
the  chsirters,  of  which  there  are  fortunately  a  large  number,  have  to  be 
used  for  what  they  are  worth. 

M.  Richard  argues  first  that  there  was  continuity  between  the 
Carolingian  duchy  of  Richard  the  Justiciar  and  the  duchy  of  die  first 
Oipedan  dukes  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  former  consisted  of  a 
nucleus  of  counties,  in  which  the  duke  exercised  effective  authority 
because  he  was  also  coimt,  and  a  periphery  of  counties  in  which  his 
authority,  though  admitted,  was  neither  well  defined  nor  effective.  In 
the  eleventh  century  the  duke's  authority  in  the  peripheral  counties  was 
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being  weakened  until  it  disappeared  altogether;  while  the  central  counties 
so  £ar  disintegrated  into  casderies  and  ecclesiastical  franchises  that  the 
count's  authority  as  such  become  quite  meaningless.  In  fiict,  M.  Richard 
thinks  that  the  duchy  held  together  only  because  the  military  powers  of 
their  Girolingian  predecessors  still  gave  the  dukes  some  claim  to  con- 
trol the  castles  that  were  being  built  on  all  sides.  It  seems  a  slender 
thread. 

The  process  whereby  the  Gipetian  dukes  rebuilt  the  duchy  on  a 
feudal  basis  forms  the  main  theme  of  the  book.  Partly,  no  doubt,  because 
of  the  persistence  of  allodial  tenure  in  Burgundy,  partly  perhaps  because 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy  in  this  period  did  not  share  the  ambitions  of 
their  fellows  in  Normandy  or  Flanders,  the  development  seems  strangely 
retarded — strangely,  because  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  great  Valois  dukes 
could  have  achieved  their  renown  on  the  basis  of  a  duchy  organized  as 
M.  Richard  describes  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  ducal  domain  had  indeed  been  steadily  built  up,  chiefly  by  purchase, 
and  feudal  relations  established  between  the  duke  and  the  holders  of  what 
had  been  allods;  towns  were  enfranchised  and  used  extensively  as  a 
source  of  ready  money;  but  the  ducal  finance  was  still  fundamentally  a 
matter  of  rents  and  loans  and  tallage,  and  nothing  like  an  organized 
cbambre  des  comptes  had  yet  been  formed.  The  domestic  and  political 
*  departments '  of  the  Otria  Dttcis  had  crystallized  out  into  a  ducal  hotel 
and  a  ducal  conseil;  but  the  further  specialization  of  the  ctmseil  into 
parkment  and  cottr  d*  appeaux  was  scarcely  achieved;  and  if  a  system  of 
local  administration  through  hailliSy  cbdtelains  and  prMts  was  organized 
towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  still  seems  very  confused. 
It  may  be  that  this  appearance  of  immaturity  is  due  simply  to  lack  of 
evidence:  but  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  feeling  that  a  more  liberal  use  of 
comparison  and  analogy  would  have  helped  M.  Richard's  exposition. 
English  readers  in  particular  would  have  been  very  much  interested  to 
learn  how  the  methods  adopted  by  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  appeals  to  Paris  compared  with  those  of  the  dukes  of 
Aquitaine. 

On  his  own  ground,  however,  M.  Richard's  work  is  very  good.  His 
patient  and  methodical  analysis  of  the  diverse  ways  in  which  the  dukes 
of  the  thirteenth  century  built  up  their  duchy  is  admirable,  even  though 
the  method  of  following  each  separate  institution  through  a  long  period 
often  makes  it  difficult  to  see  the  process  of  development  as  a  whole,  and 
the  tradition  of  French  historians  in  the  matter  of  illustrative  maps  seems 
unworthy  of  their  scholarship.  Such  criticism  is  indeed  largely  met  by 
the  very  useful  provisional  conclusions  which  the  author  draws  at  every 
stage  and  the  full  general  *  conclusion  *  at  the  end.  There  are  many  very 
interesting  matters  in  this  book  which  it  would  be  pleasant  to  discuss, 
such  as  the  definition  of  the  ducal  baronnie  or  the  very  full  treatment  given 
to  the  duke's  juridiction  g^aciense;  and,  though  it  might  have  been  still 
better  if  the  political  development  of  medieval  Burgundy  had  been  shown 
in  relation  to  the  development  of  its  neighbours  and  competitors,  this 
is  none  the  less  a  very  fine  book. 

John  Lb  Patoobsl 
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The  TLetters  of  John  of  SaUshury,  Edited  by  W.  J.  Millor,  S.J.  and 
H.  E.  Butler,  revised  by  C.  N.  L.  Brooke.  Vol.  i:  The  Early 
Letters  (iijj-ii^i).    (Edinburgh:  Nekon,  1955.) 

This  is  an  example  of  generous  and  successful  scholarly  collaboration. 
Of  all  the  volumes  in  the  series  of  Nelson's  Medieval  Texts  which  have 
so  £u:  appeared  it  makes  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  contribution  to 
knowledge.  After  the  masterly  editions  of  the  Historia  PontifUatis  by 
R.  L.  Poole  ^recently  published  in  a  new  edition  by  Mrs.  Chibnall)  and 
of  the  'Poticratictu  and  Metahffcon  by  C.  C  J.  Webb,  only  the  letters,  of 
John  of  Salisbury's  major  works,  remained  in  an  unsatisfactory  state. 
This  gap  is  now  in  process  of  being  closed,  and  the  present  volume  is  the 
first  of  three  which  will  contain  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  in  a 
reliable  text  with  translation,  notes  and  introduction,  llie  foundation 
of  the  work  is  a  text  prepared  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Millor,  S.J.,  in  the 
years  before  the  last  war.  To  this  has  been  added  a  translation  begun 
by  the  late  Professor  H.  E.  Butler  and  completed  by  Professor  C.  N.  L. 
Brooke,  who  is  also  responsible  for  the  extensive  annotation  and  for  the 
major  part  of  a  long  Introduction.  To  this  Professor  Mynors  has  added 
a  description  of  the  manuscripts  and  editions,  written  with  his  customary 
lucidity  and  economy  of  words.  The  work  of  each  of  these  scholars  is 
of  a  very  high  quality.  The  text  is  a  very  great  improvement  on  that 
which  has  hitherto  been  current  (going  back  essentially  to  the  work  of  a 
seventeenth-century  scholar  Jean  Masson),  especially  in  the  treatment  of 
proper  names.  Apart  from  the  discovery  of  new  manuscripts  it  can 
probably  scarcely  be  improved  on.  The  only  serious  blemish  I  have 
noticed  is  the  running  together  of  two  distinct  letters  in  a  single  item 
(no.  99).  This  does  not  lead  to  any  great  misunderstanding  since  the 
second  of  these  letters  is  simply  printed  as  (and  was  evidently  taken  by 
the  scribes  of  the  manuscripts  to  be)  an  insertion  in  the  previous  letter. 
But  as  a  scribal  error,  which  may  give  us  some  insight  into  the  material 
from  which  the  collection  was  compiled,  it  is  worth  considering  for  a 
moment.  The  relevant  passage  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  long  letter  from 
Archbishop  Theobald  to  Alfred,  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  the  printed 
text  runs  as  follows  (p.  156): 

Siquid  autem  sincerius  et  utilius  a  Domino  caritati  vestrae  illuxerit  ex  officio  vestro 
illud  expkte.  Nos  enim  ista  consulendo  praescripsimus  sine  praeiudicio  sententiae 
sanioris  episcopo  Lincol  (niensi) :  '  Presbiter  quern  cum  latrice  praesentium  .  .  . ' 

This  is  translated  as  follows: 

If  any  truer  or  more  profitable  solution  should  by  God's  grace  dawn  upon  your 
charity,  then  carry  it  out  on  your  own  authority.  Without  prejudice  to  a  sounder 
decision,  we  have  already  advised  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  as  follows :  *  The  priest 
who  is  known  to  have  contracted  matrimony  with  the  woman  who  is  the  bearer 
of  these  present .  .  . ' 

Even  as  it  stands,  it  leaps  to  the  eye  that  this  is  wrong.  What  Theobald 
says  is  that  he  has  written  the  letter  simply  by  way  of  advice  and  without 
prejudice  to  better  counsel  if  the  bishop  of  Worester  can  get  it.  Here 
the  letter  should  end;  the  words  episcopo  Ldncol  (menss)  form  the  heading 
of  a  new  letter  which  has  inadvertently  been  incorporated  in  the  text. 
Fortunately  this  conclusion  does  not  rest  simply  on  deduction  from  the 
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sense  of  the  passage.  The  letter  to  Bishop  Alfred  of  Worcester  happens 
to  be  one  of  the  very  few  for  the  text  of  which  there  is  independent 
evidence,  doubtless  deriving  from  the  letter  which  was  actually  sent  and 
received.  It  ends  with  the  words  in  the  passage  quoted  above  sententioi 
sanioris,  Valite,  The  omission  of  the  word  vaUte  in  the  text  from  which 
the  collected  edition  was  made  has  led  to  the  misunderstanding  perpetu- 
ated by  the  present  editors.  The  oversight  is  strange  since  the  correct 
reading  is  given  in  a  footnote,  but  the  real  importance  of  the  error  is  the 
evidence  it  provides  for  the  status  of  the  text  of  the  letters  as  a  whole. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  example  quoted  that  the  translation  is  some- 
what free,  but  in  the  main  this  is  well  justified.  With  the  Latin  text  on 
the  opposite  page  the  translator  can  take  liberties  in  order  to  retain  the 
spirit  of  the  original  which  would  not  be  justified  if  the  reader  had  to 
rely  on  his  version  alone. 

The  Introduction  by  Professor  Brooke  is  a  delightful  piece  of  writing, 
and  it  will  awaken  the  interest  of  many  who  will  find  the  text  of  the 
letters  (in  this  first  volume  at  least,  where  the  subject-matter  is  of  less 
general  interest  than  it  will  later  become)  rather  heavy  going.  It  is  per- 
haps inevitable  in  a  work  in  which  co-operation  has  played  so  large  a 
part  that  there  should  at  times  seem  something  of  a  hiatus  between  the 
work  of  various  scholars.  One  is  conscious  of  this  in  the  Introduction. 
Professor  Brooke  dwells  on  the  heights,  Professor  Mynors  probes  the 
depths;  the  first  deals  with  John  of  Salisbury  as  a  man  and  scholar  with 
great  charm  and  penetration,  the  second  discusses  the  manuscripts  with 
equal  penetration  and  skill.  But  there  is  an  area  between  the  two  which 
is  somewhat  unexplored.  One  wonders  whether  the  lessons  of  the  manu- 
scripts have  been  sufficiendy  utilized  in  discussing  the  conditions  in 
which  the  collection  was  made.  On  this  question.  Professor  Brooke 
propounds  an  extremely  attractive  theory  that  the  collection  of  letters 
here  printed  (which  must  be  sharply  distinguished  from  the  series  which 
will  follow  in  the  next  two  volumes)  was  made  by  John  of  Salisbury  for 
his  friend,  Peter,  Abbot  of  Cclle,  in  i i6i  or  1 162.  The  evidence  for  this 
is  a  letter  of  Peter  of  Cclle  to  John  of  Salisbury  which  begins  as  follows : 

More  sitientis  sub  aestu  et  praestolatione  diu  desidetati  potus  iamiam  supramodum 
fatigati,  vasculum  litterarum  tuarum  amanter  suscipiens,  ardcnter  lelcgens, 
frequenter  resupinans,  et  quasi  novi  gustus  iteratione  in  dulcedinis  abundantia  ad 
fundum  usque  ebibo.  Duplicatur,  immo  triplicatur  legentis  affectus,  ubi  materia 
gratitudine  dilecti  animi  et  styli  jucunda  lepiditate  optatam  narrationis  seriem 
profert.  Sensibus  philosophicis  quam  scribis  condiuntur^  rhetoricis  coloribus 
vestiuntur,  decentissimis  legum  omamentis  decorantur,  columnis  evangelicit 
fiilciuntur,  et  quod  ad  amicos  attinet  mellito  sapote  decentissime  dulcorantur. 

I  have  quoted  this  passage  at  length  because  it  is  important  to  be  clear 
what  it  means.  Professor  Brooke  thinks  *  it  is  clear  that  Peter  had  received 
not  one  but  a  whole  dossier  of  John's  letters  {vasculMm  littirarum  huartm)  \ 
I  must  confess  that  this  is  far  from  clear  to  me.  Peter  says  that  he  has 
drained  the  bowl  of  John's  letter  or  letters  Uke  a  thirsty  man  dying  of 
thirst.  The  word  litterarum ^  as  Professor  Brooke  recognizes,  is  ambiguous: 
it  may  mean  one  or  more  than  one  letter,  and  in  the  metaphorical  sense 
in  which  it  is  here  used  the  word  vasculum  does  not  help  us  at  all  to  decide 
which  meaning  is  intended.  In  a  previous  letter  (I,  69)  Peter  uses 
similar  ecstatic  language  about  the  receipt  of  one  of  John's  letters:  ut  Hdi 
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UtUras  tms  cor  mum  juhilo  os  meum  impktum  est  risu.  Misctdsti  si^mJem 
jocas  seriis  .  .  .  Saks  f$d  sine  dente  sunt  joci  sine  vilitate.  Sic  decurrit  oratio 
tua  tamfiom  ilia  quae  aliquando  nubes  capitt  tanfft  aUquando  autem  vultum  in 
terra  demittit^  ...  I  have  the  impression  that  in  both  these  cases  the 
language  is  more  appropriate  to  the  joy  experienced  in  receiving  a  friend's 
letter  than  in  perusing,  with  however  great  an  interest,  a  collection  of 
chiefly  business  correspondence. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  the  picture  painted  by  Professor  Brooke  has 
its  attractions.  Peter  of  Celle  evidently  had  a  strong  appetite  for  details 
of  ecclesiastical  business.  It  was  for  him  that,  in  1163,  John  wrote  his 
Historia  PontificaUs  which  gives  so  vivid  a  picture  of  papal  business  during 
the  years  1148-52.  So,  if  John  had  already  made  for  him  the  collection 
of  his  official  correspondence  in  the  household  of  Archibishop  Theobald, 
the  picture  of  ecclesiastical  afEurs  as  he  knew  them  would  be  complete. 
But  even  if  the  letter  which  has  just  been  quoted  referred  to  a  collection 
of  correspondence,  the  question  would  still  arise  whether  it  was  the 
collection  which  now  lies  before  us.  For  various  reasons  I  think  this 
extremely  unlikely.  If  it  were,  it  would  be  strange  that  no  dedicatory 
letter  is  preserved.  Moreover  the  evidence  of  the  manuscripts  points  in 
a  different  direction,  to  judge  from  the  excellent  but  too  brief  account  of 
them  given  by  Professor  Mynors.  My  own  impression  is  that  both  the 
manuscripts,  P  (Paris,  B.N.  lat.  8625)  and  C  (Cambridge  University 
Library  I  i,  2,  31)  whidi  form  the  basis  of  this  edition,  go  back  to  rough 
drafts  of  the  letters,  preserved  on  separate  sheets  of  parchment  with  one 
or  more  (sometimes  as  many  as  four  or  five)  letters  on  each,  but  not 
preserved  in  any  orderly  arrangement.  There  is  no  sign  that  the  author 
took  any  part  in  having  the  collection  made,  and  there  are  various  signs 
that  he  did  not.  How  else  can  one  account  for  the  mistaken  running 
together  of  the  two  letters  noticed  above,  which  both  manuscripts 
independentiy  exhibit;  or  for  the  common  omission  of  addresses  and 
formulas  of  farewell;  or  for  the  et  cetera  with  which  no.  10  in  both 
manuscripts  ends  ?  If  John  had  a  copy  of  the  drafts  of  his  letters  made,  he 
docs  not  seem  to  have  troubled  to  correct  them  or  to  supply  the  defici- 
encies of  address  or  conclusion — even  in  no.  1 1 2  to  Peter  of  Celle  himself 
when  the  point  of  the  letter  largely  depends  on  the  form  of  salutation. 
The  common  errors  of  the  manuscripts  in  various  places  (see  nos.  8,  57, 
65,  75,  86,  123,  129,  130,  131,  135)  are  also  evidence  that  tiie  drafts  from 
which  the  collection  was  made  had  not  received  an  author's  corrections. 

If  the  manuscripts  go  back  to  copies  of  drafts  of  the  letters,  and  more 
particularly  if  these  copies  were  made  without  the  benefit  of  the  author's 
supervision,  we  should  have  die  explanation  of  various  small  oddities 
besides  diose  mentioned  above.  Take  for  example  the  interesting  variant 
readings.  The  editors  describe  these  as  follows:  MS.C  'also  makes 
many  small  changes  in  the  order  of  words;  only  once,  in  letter  76,  are 
these  sufficient  to  make  it  not  unlikely  that  the  original  compiler  of  this 
collection  had  a  different  draft  before  him,  which  in  other  respects  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose '.  This  is  perhaps  an  imderstatement.  There 
are  several  puzzling  variants :  e,g,  no.  9 — si  hoc  tamen  auderem postulare  P;  si 
tamen  id  postulare  licitum  est  C.  No.\o—ei  promptissimum  semper  exbiberem 
famulatum  P;   ei  famulatum  pro  viribus  semper  promptissimum  exbiberem  C. 
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No.  6i  loquar  .  .  .  respondeam  .  .  .  rescribo  P;  htpiamur  .  .  .  nspandr 
eamus  .  .  .  rifjm^//9mrC  (the  rest  of  this  official  letter  of  Theobald  being  in 
the  plural).  It  is  tempting  to  say  that  one  manuscript  is  following  the  inter- 
lined corrections  in  a  draft  while  the  other  gives  the  uncorrected  text. 

Most  puzzling  are  the  di&rences  in  letter  headings  in  the  two 
nmnuscdpts;  but  before  considering  these,  it  must  be  said  that  one  good 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  two  manuscripts  are  based  on  rough  drafts 
is  that  they  almost  invariably  omit  the  address  and  VaJefi  clause.  Instead 
of  an  address  there  is  generally  a  heading  taken  probably  from  a  note, 
possibly  a  much  abbreviated  note,  on  the  draft.  But  these  headings 
sometimes  differ  in  ways  which  are  difficult  or  impossible  to  explain.  It 
is  not  always  difficult:  if  P  reads  correctly  Monacbis  de  Boxekia  and  C 
Abbott  conuentfd  de  Bordesl*  (no.  82),  P.  Episcopo  Norwkenss  and  C  WilMmo 
Mortadensi  episcopo  (no.  78),  P  Episcopo  Winton  and  C  Henrico  Want, 
episcopo  (no.  36),  one  may  conclude  that  C  was  reading  more  carelessly  or 
with  greater  difficulty  what  P  had  read  with  greater  ease  or  care,  though 
it  is  noticeable  that  in  each  case  C  has  preserved  a  word  {conventm; 
Wilklmo;  Henrico)  which  P  has  omitted.  For  some  of  Cs  errors  it 
seems  impossible  to  account,  but  I  think  it  is  clear  that  C  was  not  making 
a  guess  from  the  contents  of  the  letter,  for  these  errors  are  quite  indepen- 
dent of  an3rthing  in  the  body  of  the  letter. 

C  is  a  manuscript  which  has  perhaps  less  than  ftill  justice  done  to  it 
pardy  because  its  text  is  bad  and  pardy  because  some  of  its  major 
blunders  seem  inexplicable — ^though  here  it  must  be  noted  that  the  ap- 
parendy  correct  addresses  it  provides  where  P  gives  none  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  blundering  addresses.  But  C  is  an  interesting  witness 
on  the  state  of  the  collection.  R.  L.  Poole  pointed  out  long  ago  that 
this  manuscript  (or  a  predecessor)  had  attempted  a  rearrangement  of  the 
letters  in  order  of  dignity  of  the  recipients.  This  rearrangement  is 
carried  out  extremely  stupidly  or  at  least  carelessly,  but  the  arrangement 
is  undeniable.  Naturally  it  begins  with  the  letters  to  the  pope  and  slowly 
descends  to  the  abbess  of  Barking;  but  then  in  its  last  eleven  letters  it 
returns  once  more  to  the  pope  and  ends  incomplete  in  the  middle  of  a 
letter.  Poole  suggested  that  the  exemplar  from  which  C  was  formed  was 
in  two  volumes  and  that  the  contents  of  each  were  rearranged 
separately.  For  various  reasons  this  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  explanadon 
and  Professor  Mynors  makes  a  better  one:  *  It  is  noticeable  that  none  of 
the  letters  in  the  Gimbridge  manuscript  from  the  sixty-sixth  onwards 
has  any  address.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  redactor,  looking  first  at  the 
headings  of  the  letters,  made  up  his  order  of  dignity  as  fsu:  as  the  headings 
gave  him  guidance  and  let  the  letters  with  no  heading  follow  as  they  came 
to  hand.'  This  explanation,  however,  is  subject  to  one  very  striking 
qualification.  Of  the  fifty-eight  letters  which  C  omits  twenty-one  are 
letters  from  Theobald  to  die  pope  and  thirty-six  are  letters  from  John  of 
Salisbury  himself  to  a  wide  variety  of  correspondents.  Up  to  the  point 
where  it  breaks  off  C  has  not  included  a  single  one  of  John's  personal 
letters.  Because  of  the  incomplete  state  of  the  manuscript  we  cannot 
tell  whether  it  originally  contained  these  personal  letters  or  not,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  at  some  stage  between  the  compilation  represented  by  P 
(where  John's  letters  and  those  of  the  archbishop  are  indiscriminately 
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mixed  up  together)  and  the  compilation  represented  by  Q  some  discrim- 
ination has  been  nmde  between  John's  letters  and  those  of  the  archbishop. 
On  this  Professor  Mynors,  in  a  sentence  following  the  passage  just 
quoted,  comments :  *  Nor  would  it  be  surprising  if  in  a  collection  of  this 
kind  the  more  private  and  personal  letters  were  omitted  altogether  as 
of  less  general  interest.  But  whether  it  was  so  here,  we  cannot  say.' 
This  statement  appears  to  err  on  the  side  of  caution.  The  man  who  made 
the  classification  of  the  letters  in  order  of  dignity  worked  in  the  most 
superficial  way  possible  and  appears  to  have  taken  no  note  (or  at  best 
very  litde  note)  of  the  contents  of  the  letters :  the  man  who  distinguished 
John's  letters  from  the  rest  knew  what  he  was  looking  for;  he  worked 
apparendy  on  the  basis  of  the  contents;  he  seems  never  to  have  made  a 
mistake.  Moreover  the  point  of  the  operation  cannot  have  been  to 
reject  letters  of  more  personal  interest,  for  the  subject  matter  of  John's 
letters  is  often  indistinguishable  from  that  of  the  archbishop's  correspond- 
ence. One  cannot  help  wondering  whether  it  can  have  been  anyone  but 
John  himself  who  thus  divided  his  personal  letters  from  the  general 
stock  of  the  archives  of  the  archbishopric.  In  any  case  it  was  not  the 
man  who  made  the  classification  by  order  of  dignity  now  found  in  C 
Further  than  this  it  would  perhaps  be  unwise  to  speculate  without  fresh 
evidence,  but  I  believe  that  any  enquiry  will  have  to  start  from  the  wise 
remsurk  of  R.  L.  Poole — *  This  collection  looks  in  some  ways  Uke  a 
formulary  con^iled  for  use  in  the  court  of  Gmterbury  ';  and  the  r61e  of 
John  of  Salisbury  himself  in  forming  the  collection  as  we  now  have  it 
may  turn  out  to  be  no  more  than  the  negative  one  of  withdrawing  his 
own  letters  from  the  common  stock,  though  not  before  they  had  been 
copied,  along  with  those  letters  of  Theobald  for  which  he  had  been  in 
some  way  responsible,  in  the  manuscript  from  which  P  descends 

This  review  may  seem  to  have  been  too  much  occupied  with  small 
matters  of  mainly  cridcal  interest  to  the  exclusion  of  the  broad  interest 
of  the  contents  of  the  letters  themselves.  Nothing,  however,  that  has 
been  said  is  intended  to  qualify  the  sentences  with  which  we  began. 
We  have  here  by  far  the  most  important  body  of  material  now  existing 
to  illustrate  the  working  of  the  English  Church  in  the  first  seven  years 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  This  material  is  now  excellendy  annotated 
and  produced  and,  in  the  form  in  which  we  here  have  it,  it  will  be  quite 
indispensable  to  any  historian  of  the  twelfth  century  for  many  years  to 
come.  That  there  is  so  much  to  say  about  small  points  and  that  there 
are  so  many  lines  of  enquiry  still  to  be  followed  up  is  a  measure  of  the 
importance  of  the  material,  and  of  the  debt  which  is  owing  to  those  who 
have  put  aside  their  own  more  immediate  work  to  produce  this  volume. 

R.  W.  Southern 

Humanistic  and  Political  Uterature  in  Florence  and  Venice  at  the  Beginning 
of  the  Quattrocento.  By  H.  Baron.  (London:  Cumberlcge,  for 
Harvard  University  Press,  Gimbridge,  1955.) 

This  volume  by  Dr.  Baron  will  certainly  prove  indispensable  to  students 
of  early  fifteenth-century  Italian  history  and  humanism.  It  consists  of 
seven  essays  on  separate  subjects,  each  of  them,  however,  dealing  with 
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Florence  during  the  late  fourteenth  or  early  fifteenth  century.  The  first 
essay  deals  with  what  had  been  considered  until  now  one  of  the  funda- 
mental documents  for  the  beginnings  of  humanism  in  Florence.  But 
Giovanni  da  Prato's  Paradiso  degti  Alherti  is  now  presented  in  quite  a 
different  light,  as  a  piece  of  fifteenth-century  fiction  giving  an  anachron- 
istic account  of  events  which  allegedly  happened  in  1389.  This  essay 
is  followed  by  an  interesting  discussion  on  the  dates  of  various  documents 
issued  by  humanists  during  the  terrible  struggle  between  Florence  and 
Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti.  The  documents  in  question  are  Antonio 
Loschi's  Ifwectiva  in  Florentinos^  Qno  Rinuccini's  reply  to  it,  and  Colucdo 
Salutati's  Imectiva  in  Antomttm  Ijuscbum  Vicentinum,  Dr.  Baron  distin- 
guishes two  strata  in  Salutati's  Invectiva,  This  is,  however,  a  subject  on 
which  it  will  only  be  possible  to  pronounce  with  certainty  when  Dr.  N. 
Rubinstein's  critical  edition  of  this  text  is  available.  The  date  of  Gregorio 
Dati's  htoria  di  Firem(e  is  also  subjected  to  scrutiny,  and  the  conclusion 
of  Dr.  Baron  is  that  it  belongs  to  the  period  1407-8  but  for  its  analysis 
of  the  Florentine  constitution,  which  must  belong  instead  to  1410. 

Five  of  the  essays  in  this  volume  deal  with  Leonardo  Bruni,  a  humanist 
on  whom  much  work  had  already  been  done  by  Dr.  Baron.  The  first 
of  these  is  an  examination  of  Brum's  hattdatio  Florentinae  Urbis^  which  is 
assigned  here  to  the  summer  of  1403  or  1404.  The  development  of 
Bruni  as  a  translator  from  the  Greek  is  also  studied,  and  so  is  also  the 
composition  of  one  of  the  most  important  documents  of  early  Florentine 
humanism,  namely  Brum's  Dialoff  ad  Petrum  Histrum.  Moreover,  there 
is  a  study  on  the  genesis  of  Bruni's  Latin  version  of  the  pseudo-Aristo- 
telian Oeconomica  and  one  on  Bruni's  description  of  the  Florentine  con- 
stitution of  141 3,  the  discussion  on  this  being  followed  by  the  welcome 
edition  of  an  unpublished  Bruni  letter.  The  volume  ends  with  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  anti-Florentine  speeches  of  the  Doge  Tommaso  Mocenigo 
(1422-3),  which  are  convincingly  shown  up  here  as  a  partial  forgery. 

This  volume  amply  shows  the  author's  great  learning  in  the  field  of 
early  fifteenth-century  Florentine  history  and  humanism.  The  book  is 
certainly  not  easy  reading  and  at  times,  in  fact  only  too  often,  the  dis- 
cussion tends  to  become  over-subtle  and  somewhat  involved,  so  that  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  follow  the  author's  arguments.  One  also  feels  that 
at  times  Dr.  Baron  gives  much  too  much  weight  to  omissions  in  the 
documents  he  is  examining,  a  method  always  fraught  with  pitfalls  and 
dangers.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  one  can  but  agree  if  not  with  all  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  the  author  at  any  rate  with  most  of  them,  and  stress 
the  great  importance  of  these  studies  to  anyone  studying  the  field  covered 
by  them. 

R.  Weiss 


Calendar  of  Inquisitions  Post  Mortem  and  other  analogous  Documents^  Henry 
VII .     Vol.  iii.     (London:   H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1955.) 

The  Public  Record  Office  now  resumes  its  series  of  Calendars  of  Tudor 
inquisitions  post  mortem  long  after  this  might  have  been  thought 
extinct:  two  world  wars  have  intervened  since  the  publication  forty-one 
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years  ago  of  vol.  ii,  which  itself  followed  vol.  i  after  the  lapse  of  seventeen 
years.  The  essential  principles  of  the  Gdendar,  however,  have  remained 
unchanged.  This  has  the  particular  advantage  that,  by  contrast  with  the 
corresponding  medieval  series,  the  Tudor  Calendars  include  the  valuations 
of  property  supplied  in  the  original  returns.  Misleading  and  inaccurate 
sudi  valuations  may  often  be,  but  at  least  they  supply  some  guide  to  the 
relative  values  of  manors  and  tenements,  and  make  constant  recourse  to 
the  manuscript  sources  less  necessary. 

This  volume  carries  the  Gilendar  down  to  the  end  of  Henry  VII's 
reign,  the  major  part  of  it  (pp.  1-457)  containing  the  chancery  inquisitions 
for  the  years  1504-9.  Lengthy  Appendices  add  documents  relating  to 
the  whole  reign  :  they  are  mainly  inquisitions  from  the  exchequer  series, 
taken  by  the  escheators  on  their  own  initiative  {ptrtute  officii\  for  which  no 
corresponding  chancery  returns  exist,  but  there  are  also  some  recendy- 
discovered  chancery  inquisitions  and  a  list  of  inquisitions  ad  quod  damnum i 
The  inquisitions  post  mortem  never  at  any  time  supplied  a  complete  list 
of  deceased  tenants-in-chief,  still  less  a  ftill  record  of  their  lands,  and 
even  in  earlier  centuries  the  elaboration  of  enfeo£Ements  to  use  kept  many 
estates  out  of  the  king's  hands ;  but  by  this  date  the  omissions  of  many 
well-known  persons  are  startling.  Nine  of  Henry  VIFs  barons  died 
between  1 504  and  1 509 :  inquisitions  have  survived  for  only  two  of  them. 
Even  these  are  but  partial  returns:  e.g,  of  all  the  wide  estates  of  Thomas 
Stanley,  earl  of  Derby  (d.  1 504),  only  a  single  manor  in  Buckinghamshire 
and  a  few  scattered  holdings  in  Derbyshire  are  recorded  here.  There 
are  similar  if  less  striking  omissions  of  some  of  the  richer  knights  and 
gentry. 

Like  its  predecessors,  this  volume  will  be  of  value,  for  the  wealth  of 
biographical  and  topographical  details  it  provides,  to  the  genealogist  and 
local  historian.  There  is  also  much  to  interest  the  student  of  Tudor  land- 
owning society  on  the  eve  of  the  Statute  of  Uses.  Titles  to  land  were 
usually  con^lex.  Fee  simple  has  almost  disappeared,  to  be  replaced  by 
entail,  or,  more  commonly,  by  successive  enfeo£fiaients  to  use,  with 
elaborate  successive  remainders.  It  is  not  surprising  t&at  services  are 
more  often  than  not  reported  unknown,  and  the  reliance  of  the  escheators 
in  compiling  their  returns  on  the  co-operation  of  land  owners  is  imder- 
lined  by  the  large  numbers  of  private  documents  printed  here — ^the 
charters  of  feo£fiaients,  last  wills  and  testaments,  wills  of  land,  and  marriage 
jointure  and  family  settlements  which  are  a  feature  of  the  volume.  The 
freedom  to  aUenate  and  devise  made  possible  by  the  use  enabled  land 
owners  to  make  careful  provision  for  wives,  younger  sons  and  daughters. 
References  to  dower  are  few,  for  the  jointures  of  married  women  were 
commonly  large,  sometimes  extending  to  the  whole  estate  {e,g,  no.  215, 
where  Agnes,  wife  of  John  Asshurst,  '  for  that  she  hath  my  hole  londes 
in  joyntur  for  terme  of  hir  lyfe ',  is  directed  by  John's  will  to  make 
provision  for  his  brother).  In  no.  564  there  is  mention  of  the  custom  of 
the  mother's  providing  for  the  yoimgest  son,  and  several  feofiments 
provide  for  the  endowment  of  chapels  smd  chantries. 

There  is  comparatively  little  here  of  agrarian  interest,  although  the 
vast  acreages  of  pastures  in  some  midland  inquisitions  bear  witness  to 
the  progress  of  the  enclosure  movement  and  the  depopulation  of  villages. 
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and  the  yolume  contains  the  inquisitions  of  sevetal  notable  enclosing 
landlords  (e.g.  Sir  Thomas  Pulteney,  whose  estate  at  Misterton,  Leicester- 
shire, consisted  of  loo  acres  of  meadow  and  800  acres  of  pasture  and  at 
Pulteney  of  1,000  acres  of  pasture).  The  wealth  of  some  of  the  Tudor 
gentry  is  well  illustrated.  The  heads  of  old-established  fiunilies  like  the 
Gitesbys  of  Leicestershire,  the  Grays  of  Northumberland,  or  the  Darcys 
of  Essex,  and  comparative  nomfionx  rubes,  buying  land  with  dty  money, 
like  the  Frowyks  or  the  Colets,  could  rival  the  lesser  barons  in  territorial 
possessions. 

There  are  occasional  slips  (e.g.  1405  for  1504  in  no.  564)  and  the 
Gdendar  sometimes  uses  unnecessarily  archaic  words  (e.g.  *  leasowe  *  as 
a  rendering  oipasate^  p.  9).  A  separate  subject-index,  as  in  the  Calendars 
of  the  medieval  series,  would  have  enhanced  the  usefulness  of  the  volume. 
The  few  subject-entries  in  the  vast  general  index  seem  oddly  and  arbit- 
rarily chosen  ('  marriage  of  poor  girls  *  but  not  *  marriage  portions ', 
*  chancellor '  but  not  *  chantries ')  and  one  finds  no  reference  to  such 
obvious  subjects  as  wills  and  attainders.  In  general,  however,  the  editing 
maintains  the  high  standard  of  recent  Record  Office  publications. 

C.  D.  Ross 


De  EMfflse  Natie  te  AiUwerpen  in  Je  i6e  Eeuw  {14^6-1  jS£).    By  Oskar 
DB  SifEDT.    2  vols.  (Aiatwcrp:  De  Sikkel,  1950-4.) 

These  two  volumes  represent  the  fruits  of  more  than  thirty  years* 
devoted  research,  of  which  a  foretaste  has  already  been  given  us  in  the 
author's  articles  in  the  AtUwerpscb  Arcbievenblad  and  other  Belgian 
periodicak,  and  in  his  contributions  to  Floris  Prims's  history  of  Antwerp. 
Readers  of  these  earlier  publications  will  not  be  disappointed  by  this  final 
synthesis.  It  is  solidly  based  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  avail- 
able printed  sources  for  both  England  and  Belgium,  and  on  exhaustive 
researches  into  the  manuscript  material  in  Belgian  archives.  Unprinted 
materials  in  England  have  not  been  so  fully  exploited,  but  with  this 
qualification  it  can  fairly  be  said  that  the  work  is  definitive,  and  it  is  most 
unlikely  that  later  researchers  will  find  any  significant  material  in  Belgium 
that  the  author  has  overlooked.  The  result  is  a  valuable  contribution  not 
only  to  the  history  of  Antwerp  in  its  golden  age,  but  also  to  that  of  the 
English  Merchant  Adventurers,  who  have  so  far  received  no  full-scale 
treatment  from  an  English  historian. 

The  first  volume  deals  mainly  with  the  diplomatic  background.  It 
traces  the  struggle  of  the  English  merchants  in  the  Netherlands  to  secure 
for  themselves  a  safe  and  privileged  position  in  the  mart  towns  to  which 
they  brought  their  cloth,  and  to  build  up  a  monopolistic  organization 
centred  in  Antwerp.  In  this  struggle  they  normally  enjoyed  the  support 
of  the  English  Crown,  though  on  occasion  their  interests  might  be 
sacrificed  to  political  considerations — as  during  the  Perkin  Warbeck 
episode  of  the  1490s.  The  Netherlands  Government,  by  contrast,  could 
not  be  so  single-minded,  since  it  had  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  interests 
of  the  Flemish  doth-manu&cturers  and  the  Brabant  and  Holknd  mer- 
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diants.  In  the  last  resort  the  English  Goyemment  could  use  die  weapon 
of  an  embargo  on  all  trade  with  the  Netherlands,  and  dbis  threat  was 
usually  sufiBdent  to  force  concessions.  In  like  manner  the  Merchant 
Adventurers  could  force  concessions  from  individual  towns  in  the 
Netherlands  by  removing  their  staple  from  one  to  another.  In  die  early 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century  they  hovered  between  Antwerp,  Middel- 
burg,  and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  driving  these  ddes  to  compete  with  one 
another  in  offering  privileges,  which  would  secure  for  themselves  the 
invaluable  cloth  shipments  of  the  Adventurers  and  hence  the  attendance 
of  other  foreign  merchants  seeking  cloth.  By  the  iniddle  of  the  century 
the  weapon  was  becoming  a  litde  blunted,  since  Antwerp  was  by  then  so 
incomparably  the  most  important  mart  in  the  Netherlands  that  die  threat 
to  remove  elsewhere  was  no  longer  realistic  But  by  then  the  Ad- 
venturers had  already  secured  privileges  at  Antwerp  that  made  them  the 
most  favoured  *  Nadon '  in  the  dty — above  the  Hansards  or  Mediter- 
ranean merchants — and  this  first  phase  had  been  for  them  a  period  of 
almost  unqualified  success.  Thereafter  their  problem  was  to  maintain 
their  position  amid  the  di£Bculdes  caused  by  increasing  political  faction 
between  die  English  and  Netherlands  Governments,  by  the  gro^nng 
economic  insecurity  of  Antwerp,  and  by  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  of 
the  Netherlands  against  Spain.  The  position  ultimatdy  became  unten- 
able, and  the  Company  left  Antwerp  for  the  last  time  in  1582,  three  years 
before  the  final  collapse  of  the  dty's  prosperity. 

The  main  outlines  of  the  story  are  familiar,  but  the  author  has  been 
able  to  add  nimierous  details  for  the  period  up  to  1547  (where  Schanz's 
narrative  breaks  off)  and  to  produce  much  &esh  information  on  the 
following  period,  more  especially  on  the  diplomatic  struggles  of  the  mid- 
1560S.  The  narrative  is  full  and  dear,  though  perhaps  a  less  purdy 
chronological  approach  would  have  made  for  livelier  reading  and  easier 
assimilation. 

But  it  is  the  second  volume  that  most  readers  will  find  the  more 
instructive  of  the  two.  Here  the  author  abandons  narrative  for  a 
detailed  analytical  description  of  the  organization  and  trading  activities 
of  the  English  merchants  in  Antwerp,  and  at  the  same  time  tells  us  a  great 
deal  about  the  commercial  practices  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  general. 
The  four  main  sections  of  the  volume  deal  respectivdy  with  the  internal 
organization  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  and  the  conditions  of  their 
daily  life  in  Antwerp  ;  trade  and  shipping;  money  and  the  machinery 
of  credit;  and  the  religious  activities  of  the  English  merchants.  The 
first  of  these  sections  does  not  materially  modify  the  picture  of  the 
Company's  development  as  presented  already  by  Professor  Cams-Wilson, 
though  the  author  tends  to  stress  more  strongly  the  constitutionsd 
primacy  of  Antwerp  over  London  when  discussing  the  seat  of  soverdgnty 
in  the  Company.  He  has,  however,  assembled  useful  annotated  lists  o£ 
the  Company's  prindpal  officiak,  and  his  detailed  description  of  the 
English  residence  in  Antwerp  is  valuable  and  new.  Similarly,  though 
the  final  section  does  not  greatly  change  our  view  of  the  r61e  of  the  English 
merchants  in  the  Reformation,  it  adds  some  interesting  detaUs  on  the 
activities  of  individuak. 

The  two  central  sections  of  the  second  volume,  on  the  other  hand. 
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contain  a  great  deal  of  new  material,  and  here  the  author  has  made 
especially  good  use  of  the  Antwerp  archives — ^notably  the  notaries' 
registers  and  the  records  of  the  court  of  bankruptcy.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  chapters  are  those  dealing  with  commercial  practices  in 
sixteenth-century  Antwerp,  especially  those  discussing  bills  of  exchange 
and  other  credit  instruments,  which,  the  author  suggests,  were  more 
freely  negotiable  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  There  are  also  useful 
diapters  on  the  commodities  handled  by  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  in 
which  the  author  has  assembled  much  valuable  evidence  on  prices, 
though  inevitably  this  is  rather  fragmentary  and  does  not  lend  itself 
readily  to  statistical  treatment. 

Belgian  and  Dutch  archives  are  not  in  general  very  rich  in  statistical 
material,  but  Mr.  de  Smedt  has  assiduously  collected  all  that  is  available, 
and  presented  it  in  detailed  and  well-constructed  tables.  He  has  fully 
exploited  the  customs  accounts  in  the  national  archives  at  Brussek,  and 
also  the  '  anchorage  lists  '  of  Arnemuiden,  illustrating  the  intensity  and 
periodicity  of  shipping  in  the  Scheldt  estuary.  Occasionally,  it  must  be 
said,  he  draws  conclusions  from  these  figures  that  are  not  wholly  war- 
ranted. His  suggestion  that  the  Merchant  Adventurers  normally  had  an 
unfavourable  balance  of  trade  with  Antwerp  in  the  mid-sixteenth  century 
is  based  mainly  on  a  customs  account  covering  only  sixty-five  days  from 
2  November  1 5  5 1-5  January  1552.  Not  only  is  this  too  brief  a  period 
on  which  to  base  any  firm  generalization — as  the  author  himself  is  aware 
— ^but  it  falls  in  the  middle  of  a  major  crisis  in  the  EngUsh  cloth  trade, 
and  is  therefore  quite  untypical  of  normal  trading  conditions.  It  is  in 
any  case  difficult  to  see  how  the  Adventurers  could  regularly  have 
imported  from  Antwerp  more  than  they  exported  there,  unless  they  could 
sell  their  Antwerp  purchases  in  England  more  profitably  than  they  could 
sell  their  cloth  in  the  Netherlands.  The  private  accounts  of  Thomas 
Kitson  and  Thomas  Gresham  suggest  that  the  reverse  was  in  fact  the  case, 
though  it  is  only  fiiir  to  add  that  these  merchants'  accounts  were  not 
available  to  the  author  at  the  time  of  writing. 

Both  volumes,  and  more  especially  the  first,  might  have  been  im- 
proved by  drastic  compression.  There  is  too  much  extensive  quotation 
or  paraphrase  from  documents  available  in  print,  and  references  to  the 
conclusions  of  other  writers  are  unnecessarily  full.  When  dealing  with 
original  material  the  author  tends  to  linger  too  long  on  minor  points  and 
to  illustrate  them  with  an  excessive  number  of  examples.  It  is,  for 
example,  interesting  to  know  that  some  Adventurers,  contrary  to  their 
ordinances  as  known  to  us,  owned  real  property  in  Antwerp  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century,  but  six  pages  of  instances  are  surely  too  many.  The 
author  has  been  understandably  reluctant  to  sacrifice  any  detail  of  his 
discoveries,  and  as  his  researches  have  been  extensive  so  the  finished 
work  is  correspondingly  long. 

There  is,  however,  something  to  be  said  for  assembling  in  one  place 
all  the  available  evidence  on  this  important  subject,  and  the  book  is 
surely  indispensable  as  a  book  of  reference.  The  complete  history  of 
die  Merchant  Adventurers  in  the  sixteenth  century  cannot  be  written 
until  further  work  has  been  done  on  sources  in  England  suid  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  but  Mr.  de  Smedt  has  in  the  meanwhile  provided  a  massive  basis 
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for  further  research.  It  is,  however,  regrettable  that  he,  a  citizen  of  a 
bilingual  country,  has  chosen  to  write  this  valuable  work  in  the  less 
accessible  of  the  two  languages  from  the  viewpoint  of  his  would-be 
English  readers.  Peter  Ramsey 


Marii   Salamonii    De    Prindpatu   Libros    Septem,    Recognovit    Marius 

d'AoDio.     (Milan:  A.  GiufFri,  1955.) 
Uldea  del  Contratto  Sociak  dm  Softsti  alia  BJforma.    By  Mario  d'AoDio. 

(Milan:  A.  GiuflFri,  1954.) 

The  De  Prindpatu  of  Marius  Salamonius  was  first  published  at  Rome  in 
1544.  Two  other  editions  followed,  at  Paris  in  1578  and  Cologne  in 
1 5  81,  but  there  has  been  no  modern  edition  until  the  one  now  reviewed, 
which  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science 
in  the  University  of  Rome.  Marius  Salamonius  is  mentioned  or  dis- 
cussed by  a  number  of  historians  of  political  thought,  but  there  seems 
to  have  been  much  uncertainty  about  his  identity  and  the  significance 
of  his  work.  J.  W.  Allen,  who  minimized  his  importance,  thought  he 
was  a  Spaniard,  but  he  has  also  been  classed  as  a  Huguenot.  A  number 
of  writers  have  recognized  in  him  features  of  peculiar  interest,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  commonly  agreed  that  he  was  essentially  one  of  the 
Monarcbomacbi.  Professor  d'Addio,  who  now  provides  a  critical  edition 
of  the  text,  based  on  a  collation  of  the  two  surviving  manuscripts  (one 
in  the  Vatican,  the  other  in  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale  at  Rome),  has  also 
established  a  number  of  facts  about  the  author's  life.  Mario  Salamonio 
was  born  at  Rome,  of  a  Roman  family,  about  the  year  1450,  was  educated 
as  a  lawyer,  and  served  on  a  commission  appointed  by  Pope  Alexander 
VI  to  reform  the  laws  of  the  city.  For  a  short  "time  he  was  Capitano  del 
Popolo  at  Florence,  and  later  held  office  under  the  Commune  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  which  was  then  in  conflict  with  the  papal  Curia.  It  was  in 
these  circumstances  that  the  De  Prindpatu  was  written,  some  time  between 
1 5 12  and  1 5 14,  though  it  was  not  published  till  ten  years  after  the  author's 
death.  Professor  d'Addio's  edition  concludes  with  the  text  of  some  of 
Salamonius's  minor  works,  notably  his  Orationes  ad  Priores  FlorentinoSy 
which  the  editor  relates  with  the  popular  elements  in  the  Florentine 
constitution. 

The  De  Prindpatu  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  philosopher, 
a  lawyer,  a  theologian,  and  a  historian,  who  discuss  the  foundations  of 
political  authority.  The  princeps  differs  from  the  tyrannuSy  for  though 
he  is  legibus  solutus^  he  is  not  so  quoad  vim  coactivam.  He  has  summa 
potestaSy  but  •this  is  limited  by  the  lex  regta^  for  law  has  its  foundation  in 
the  will  not  of  the  prince  but  of  the  people,  from  whom  he  received  his 
authority  to  govern.  All  this  is  common  form  in  much  medieval 
political  theory,  but  in  Salamonius  it  rests  on  an  individualism  which  has 
been  generally  recognized  as  a  special  characteristic  of  his  thought.  He 
treats  law  as  essentially  contractual,  and  society  itself  as  founded  on  a 
contract  between  individuals.  Salamonius  is  thus  a  clear  (and  early) 
exponent  of  the  social  contract  strictly  so  called  (the  pactum  sodetatis\ 
differing  in   this  respect  from  the  usual  run  both  of  his  medieval 
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predecessors  and  of  his  successors  among  the  Mimarcbomacbi,  German 
writers  such  as  Gierke,  and  others  who  wrote  under  his  influence,  stressed 
the  importance  of  the  customs  of  Germanic  tribes,  and  of  the  in^>lications 
of  feudalism,  as  formative  elements  in  the  history  of  the  contract  theory. 
The  usual  medieval  contract — ^in  Manegold  of  Lautenbach  for  example — 
was  thus  not  2^  pactum  saciitatts  but  2,  pactum  suhfectionis^  a  contract  between 
ruler  and  subjects,  without  any  of  die  individualist  implications  of  the 
social  contract  proper.  The  idea  of  the  natural  liberty  and  rights  of  the 
individual,  which  underlies  the  social  contract,  was  then  seen  as  a  trans- 
ference to  the  political  sphere  of  the  religious  individualism  of  Reforma- 
tion theology.  There  were  indeed  Monarcbomacbi  on  the  Githolic  side, 
but  they,  it  was  said,  were  mostly  Jesuits,  who  sought  with  'Machiavellian' 
opportunism  to  turn  the  Protestants'  own  weapons  against  them.  Gierke 
himself  saw  in  the  German  Gdvinist  Althusius  the  writer  who  constructed 
the  most  complete  and  logical  theory  of  the  state  on  the  basis  of  the 
social  contract. 

Professor  d'Addio  now  presents  us  with  an  Italian,  indeed  a  Roman 
coxmterblast  to  this  interpretation,  for  he  sets  himself  to  exhibit 
Salamonius's  theory  of  the  contractual  nature  of  society  as  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  continuous  tradition,  the  components  of  which  he  traces  through 
the  Middle  Ages  from  classical  antiquity.  The  crucial  figures  for  him 
are  the  Roman  lawyers  and  Romsm  Stoics,  Qcero  and  Seneca,  Fathers  of 
the  Church  like  St.  Augustine  and  Lactantius,  Manegold's  Roman 
contemporary  Rufinus,  the  Glossators  and  Bartolus,  St.  Thomsis  Aquinas, 
MarsigUo  of  Padua  and  Nicholas  of  Cusa.  Even  among  the  Reformers 
he  maintains  that  the  most  important  figure,  as  far  as  the  contract  theory 
was  concerned,  was  Peter  Martyr,  who  derived  his  ideas  from  the  Italian 
school  of  political  jurists.  The  social  contract  thus  appears  as  an  out- 
come not  of  the  Reformation  but  of  Githolic  jurisprudence,  founded  in 
natural  law  and  its  accompanying  tradition  of  the  natural  equality  of 
men,  which  involves  the  principle  that  government  is  only  justified 
when  it  is  based  on  the  free  consent  of  individuals.  This  tradition, 
according  to  Professor  d'Addio,  found  its  rationsd  fulfilment  in 
Salamonius,  sixty  years  before  the  appearance  of  the  Monarcbomacbi y  and 
after  him  it  was  fiirther  developed  by  the  sixteenth-century  Spanish 
theologians.  When  Althusius  wrote  that  tun  naturali  omnes  bomines  sunt 
aequales  et  nullius  iurisdictionis  suhiectiy  nisi  ex  suo  consensu  et  facto  suo 
voluntarioy  he  was  only  reproducing  what  he  had  inherited  through 
Vasquez  and  Salamonius  '  dalla  tradizione  del  giusnaturalismo 
scolastico  e  dai  giuspubblicisti  Italiani '. 

Professor  d'Addio's  accoimt  of  Salamonius,  and  of  Althusius's  debt 
to  him,  seems  to  me  convincing,  and  anticipations  of  the  social  contract 
can  undoubtedly  be  seen  in  the  later  Middle  Ages.  Yet  I  wonder 
whether  he  is  not  exaggerating  the  element  of  continuity  with  the  more 
distant  past.  He  sees  a  contract  in  Qcero,  who  wrote  that  Ux  is  ctmlis 
societatis  vinculum ^  and  that  a  civitas  is  a  i$tris  societaSy  based  on  a  consensus 
iuris.  Now  the  contract  theory  is  certainly  one  way  of  basing  goverrmient 
on  consent,  but  this  is  not  to  say,  even  granted  a  belief  in  natural  equality, 
that  government  by  consent  necessarily  involves  a  contract  between 
naturally  separate  individuals.     St.  Augustine,  it  is  true,  used  die  ex- 
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pression  pactum  societatis^  but  does  that  mean  that  he  regarded  the  jusHtia 
which  distinguishes  a  regnum  &om  a  band  of  robbers  as  being  based  on 
contract?  Professor  d'Addio  calk  St.  Augustine  *la  fonte  prindpale 
dell'  idea  contrattualistica  durante  tutto  il  Medioevo  sino  alia  Riforma '. 
Undoubtedly  medieval  and  sixteenth-century  writers  often  quoted  and 
requoted' phrases  and  sentences  from  their  predecessors,  for  the  multi- 
plication and  repetition  of  authorities  was  then  a  common  method  of 
argument,  and  St.  Augustine  was  certainly  an  important  and  influential 
source  of  such  quotations.  It  is  tempting  to  interpret  them  as  links  in 
a  continuous  diain,  but  there  are  also  wide  gaps.  It  would  be  natural, 
when  similar  circumstances  recurred,  for  later  generations  to  revive  the 
phrases  and  ideas  which  had  proved  useftd  on  previous  occasions,  and 
this  is  what  happened  with  the  contract  theory.  What  may  be  questioned 
is  whether  such  repetitions  and  revivals  imply  the  existence  of  a  continuous 
tradition.  For  one  thing,  in  the  course  oJF  centuries'  words  may  come 
to  acquire  fresh  meanings.  In  Salamonius,  for  instance,  sociitas  involved 
a  definite  contract  of  partnership  between  socii^  but  Qcero  probably  used 
the  word  in  a  quite  general  sense,  without  reference  to  the  technical 
terminology  of  Roman  law.  And  even  if  the  bricks  are  old,  the  building 
in  which  they  are  finally  incorporated  may  be  quite  new. 

I  think  Professor  d'Addio  draws  too  rigid  a  distinction  when  he  says 
that  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen  conceived  of  the  State  *  organidsticar 
mente ',  and  that  they  were  therefore  compelled  '  ad  eliminare  della 
struttura  costituzionale  qualsiasi  riferimento  ad  un  prindpio  contrat- 
tualistico '.  If  a  contractual  prindple  can  be  discemol  in  Qcero,  why 
not  also  in  Aristotle,  for  whom  man  is  '  by  nature  a  political  animal ', 
but  the  State  is  the  result  of  a  union  (presumably  by  agreement  or  consent) 
of  fiunilies  and  villages  ?  At  bottom  such  a  union  does  not  differ  in 
prindple  from  the  consociatio  dl  naturally  *  symbiotic '  communities  in 
Althusiiis.  Gierke  interpreted  Althusius's  theory  in  terms  of  contract, 
but  Professor  Friedrich  has  called  it  a  *  corporative '  theory  of  the  State. 
The  difierence  arises,  I  believe,  through  approaching  the  question  from 
different  angles,  one  legal,  the  other  sodological.  Professor  d'Addio 
often  claims  that  in  tracing  a  continuous  tradition  he  is  treating  his 
subject  historically,  but  in  fact  his  argument  is  often  highly  abstract  and 
theoretical.  All  the  same,  this  is  a  profound  and  important  work. 
The  author  expoxmds  his  thesis  dearly  and  with  a  wealth  of  learning,  and, 
quite  apart  from  the  interest  and  subtlety  of  his  thought,  students  of 
political  theory  will  find  his  work  of  great  value  for  die  sake  of  the 
bibliographical  information  in  the  footnotes  and  the  ftill  quotations  in 
the  text  from  a  large  number  of  writers,  often  litde  known  at  first  hand. 
Unfortunately  many  of  the  passages  and  proper  names  in  languages  other 
than  Italian  or  Latin  abound  in  errors  and  misprints.         J.  W.  Gough 

Mr.  Secretary  Cecil  and Qmen  EJh(abetb.    By  Conters  Read.    (London: 
Cape,  1955.) 

It  is  not  altogether  surprising  that,  until  now,  there  has  been  no  adequate 
and  satisfying  biography  of  William  Cecil,  lord  Burghley.  Through 
fifty  years  he  sat  dose  to  the  centre  of  English  afihirs  and  during  forty  of 
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those  years  he  was  Elizabeth  I's  most  trusted  councillor.  He  was  also 
the  most  industrious  of  her  '  scribes '  and  left  behind  him  an  immense 
correspondence  and  many  memoranda.  Yet  all  this  mass  of  written 
evidence  reveals  chiefly  his  outward  side.  Living  in  almost  daily  contact 
with  the  queen  and  with  his  fellow  councillors,  he  most  often  gave  his 
CG^msels  by  word  of  mouth.  When  he  did  commit  them  to  paper,  he  was 
generally  more  concerned  to  expound  the  reasons  that  would  convince 
his  reader  than  to  lay  bare  those  by  which  he  had  himself  been  convinced 
(pp.  150,  152).  His  more  private  jottings,  too,  usually  summarized  the 
opposing  arguments  rather  then  stated  his  own  conclusions.  His 
surviving  correspondence  contains  *  only  a  very  small  portion  of  his 
outgoing  letters  '  (p.  10),  and  those  largely  of  an  official  nature,  addressed 
to  subordinates  with  whom  he  grew  more  and  more  reticent  about  his 
innermost  thoughts  and  feelings.  Thus,  despite  the  bulk  of  the  written 
evidence,  his  real  purposes  and  policies,  the  exact  nature  of  his  influence, 
remain  often  matters  of  inference  for  the  historian.  To  write  satis- 
factorily of  his  long  career  therefore  requires  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the 
sources,  at  least  of  the  English  and  foreign  state  papers,  rivalling  that  of 
Froude.  It  also  requires  a  more  detached  and  exact  scholarship  than 
Froude  possessed.  Happily,  these  are  qualifications  which  Dr.  Conyers 
Read  does  eminently  possess  and  this  first  volume,  covering  Cecil's 
career  down  to  1569,  is  assured  of  its  place  alongside  his  Mr,  Secretary 
Wabingbam  as  one  of  the  rare  authoritative  biographies  of  Elizabethan 
statesmen. 

The  first  116  of  its  468  pages  deal,  perhaps  in  over-leisurely  fashion, 
with  Cecil's  life  and  times  before  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  I.  From 
November  1558  it  concentrates  more  closely  upon  its  central  theme  of 
Cecil's  relations  with  the  queen  and  with  his  colleagues  in  the  shaping 
of  national  policy,  particularly  foreign  policy,  then  the  primary  concern  of 
a  principal  secretary  (pp.  120-1).  Its  accoimt  of  the  actual  course  of 
that  policy  does  not  differ  very  radically  from  Froude's  which,  despite 
its  antiquity,  has  been  the  best  account  hitherto  available.  The  inter- 
pretation, however,  is  at  once  shrewder,  more  penetrating,  and  better 
balanced.  In  place  of  Froude's  view  *  that  the  wisdom  of  Elizabeth  was 
the  wisdom  of  her  ministers  and  that  her  chief  merit  ...  lay  in  allowing 
her  policy  to  be  guided  by  lord  Burghley  ',  we  are  shown  *  a  partnership 
in  which  his  wide  knowledge  and  worldly  wisdom  tempered  her 
feminine  impulses  and  her  versatility  forced  him  to  cast  off  the  shackles 
of  precedent '  (p.  468).  Also  there  is  a  subtler  and  more  satisfying 
interpretation  of  the  complicated  triple  relationship  of  Elizabeth,  Cecil, 
and  Leicester.  This  is  especially  evident  in  the  account  of  Cecil's 
attitude  to  Leicester's  courtship  of  the  queen  and  in  the  story  of  the 
French  war  of  1563-4 — *  it  was  Dudley's  war  '  (p.  260).  There  is  also 
new  light  upon  the  two  men's  attitudes  to  the  marriage  of  Mary  Stuart 
and  Darnley.  Now  and  again  these  two,  Cecil  and  Leicester,  perhaps 
dominate  the  stage  a  little  too  completely,  but  in  general  the  balance  is 
well  maintained.  Cecil's  relations  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and,  outside 
the  council,  with  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  are,  for  example,  very 
adequately  and  illuminatingly  treated. 

If  criticism  has  to  be  made  of  Dr.  Conyers  Read's  handling  of  his 
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central  theme,  it  must  be  that  his  treatment  of  it  grows  more  and  more 
compressed  and  here  and  there  appears  almost  hurried.  Even  early  on, 
in  the  otherwise  very  fiill  account  of  relations  with  Scotland  and  France  in 
1558-60  (chapter  vii),  it  looks  as  if  most  of  the  crucial  developments 
between  late  December  1559  and  late  February  1560  have  slipped  out. 
The  disaster  that  befell  the  French  fleet  early  in  January  is  not  mentioned 
and  as  a  result  the  sudden  collapse  of  French  policy  (pp.  162-3)  appears 
almost  inexplicable.  Nothing  is  said,  either,  of  the  treaty  of  Berwick, 
which  preceded  England's  open  intervention,  though  its  confirmation  is 
referred  to  in  a  later  chapter  ^.21 8).  Again  in  the  account  of  the  quarrel 
with  Spain  in  1568  (chapter  xxi),  we  are  briefly  told  that  the  queen  was 
somewhat  alarmed  by  Alba's  arrival  in  the  Low  Countries  and  that  her 
assurances  of  goodwill  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  give  '  the  impression 
that  the  lady  did  protest  too  much  '  (p.  424).  Yet  how  interesting,  and 
surely  relevant,  it  would  have  been  to  have  had  Dr.  Conyers  Read's  views 
upon  Froude's  possibly  over-simple  belief  that  Cecil  appreciated  very 
much  more  quickly  than  Eli2abeth  the  potential  threat  to  England 
inherent  in  the  presence  of  Alba  and  his  army  just  across  the  Narrow 
Seas. 

Other  aspects  of  Cecil's  policy  necessarily  take  second  place  to  foreign 
aflairs,  but  Dr.  Conyers  Read  by  no  means  ignores  them.  He  elucidates 
admirably  the  relation  between  the  cloth  export  trade  and  foreign  policy 
and  insists  upon  Cecil's  somewhat  old-fashioned  attitude  to  social 
questions.  He  has,  for  example,  been  unable  to  find  any  positive 
evidence  to  justify  Professor  Heckscher's  opinion  that  Cecil  was  the 
author  of  the  1563  Statute  of  Apprentices  or  even  that  he  grasped  its 
implications  (p.  275).  Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the  treatment  of 
economic  matters  is  less  well  rounded  than  the  treatment  of  foreign 
policy.  This  is  especially  apparent  in  the  brief  and  somewhat  jejune 
chapter  on  the  recoinage  and  in  the  rather  superficial  treatment  of  the 
financial  background  to  national  policy.  Financial  considerations  are, 
indeed,  frequently  mentioned,  but  all  too  often  they  are  alluded  to  in  only 
a  general  way  when  a  more  precise  statement  might  very  much  assist 
judgment.  For  example,  it  would  be  very  useful  to  know  more  of  the 
precise  financial  facts  behind  Cecil's  own  remark  in  1565  about  lack  of 
money  causing  well-given  counsels  to  languish  because  the  sinews  were 
defective  (p.  374).  Would  those  facts  justify  or  modify  the  strictures  on 
the  Government's  *  lack  of  policy  '  at  that  time  (pp.  344-6)  ?  And  might 
they  perhaps  suggest  that  such  councillors  as  Lord  Treasurer  Winchester 
may  have  had  a  larger  share  in  causing  the  queen's  hesitations  than  Dr. 
Conyers  Read  allows  (p.  329)  or  than  the  State  papers  reveal?  It  is, 
however,  unfair  to  ask  that  Dr.  Conyers  Read,  in  writing  of  Cecil  as 
principal  secretary,  should  have  gone  so  far  outside  the  voluminous 
archives  of  the  secretariat  and  plunged  into  the  ill-charted  ocean  of 
the  financial  records.  For  he  has  given  us  a  book  whose  judgment, 
exactness  of  scholarship,  and  constant  awareness  of  the  frontier  between 
ascertainable  fact  and  reasonable  inference,  must  make  it  a  standard 
account  of  English  policy,  as  well  as  of  Cecil's  life,  during  these  years  of 
his  secretaryship. 

R.  B.  Wernham 
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Calendar  of  Treasury  Books,   Vol.  xxviii :  171 4^  Part  L    (London,  H.M.S.O.9 
1955.) 

This  volume,  the  work  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Slingsby,  contains  an  Introduction 
to  Dr.  Shaw's  still  unpublished  Calendar  for  17 14,  accounts  for  the  year 
ending  at  Michalemas  1714,  and  the  usual  declared  accounts.  The 
Introduction  gives  a  brief  narrative  of  the  last  months  of  the  reign  of  Anne, 
a  section  upon  the  civil  list  lottery  comprehensively  denounced  by  Dr. 
Shaw  in  the  last  volume,  the  familiar  catalogue  of  accounts,  estimates, 
supply,  and  ways  and  means,  and  a  somewhat  uneven  calendar  of  the 
revenue  Acts  of  the  reign.  The  substance  of  this  volume  is  avowedly 
the  450  pages  of  accounts,  which  invite  the  reader  to  consider,  by  com- 
parison with  recent  volumes,  how  the  tory  Government  had  £Eured  from 
a  financial  viewpoint  during  its  hour  of  glory,  and  compel  him  in  so 
doing  to  consider  the  presentation  in  the  Calendar  of  material  of  this 
kind. 

In  every  volume  the  section  abstracted  from  the  Treasury  general 
accounts  (T.  30)  contains  general  abstracts  of  revenue  and  expenditure 
(here  pp.  dii,  cxvi)  summarized  under  standard  headings.  In  some 
previous  volumes  {e.g.  Calendar^  171  J^  p.  xxii)  these  are  presented  by  the 
editor  with  some  diffidence  as  a  balanced  budget,  and  similar  abs^cts 
were  offered  as  such  in  Chisholm's  house  of  commons  sessionsd  paper 
of  1868/9,  ^o-  3^^  {yA,  xxxv),  where  the  student  has  long  had  access  to 
this  information  in  a  condensed  form.  The  impression  is  thus  created 
that  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  yearly  development  of  the  tnain  items  of 
public  revenue  and  expenditure  by  comparing  the  entries  in  the  successive 
General  Abstracts,  and  it  is  here  that  the  pit&lls  begin.  After  the 
discussions  of  the  civil  list  lottery  in  the  last  two  volumes  no  student  will 
be  deceived  by  the  buoyancy  of  the  civil  list  revenue  for  171 4,  brought 
about  by  the  inclusion  of  the  lottery  loan,  b\lt  there  is  no  editorial  guidance 
about  other  variations.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  abstracts  for  1711 
and  1 714  the  hide  duties  are  incorporated  in  the  excise  total  (being,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  nature  of  excises)  but  in  171 2  and  171 3  are  in- 
corporated in  the  total  for  aids  and  taxes  (being,  for  the  most  part, 
managed  by  the  former  Tax  Office).  Again  it  is  astonishing  to  find  in 
the  excise  abstract  for  171 1  {Calendar^  V,  p.  cxxix)  that  the  yield  of  the 
malt  duties  for  the  previous  year  slumped  from  die  usual  half-million 
to  £49,052  IDS.  3d.,  reassuring  to  discover  on  reference  to  the  branch 
analysis  {ibid,  p.  xciii)  that  this  figure  is  given  by  error  for  £490,592  los. 
3d.,  but  disconcerting  again  to  find  the  excise  abstract  added  as  if  a  correct 
entry  had  been  made.  On  the  expenditure  side  the  heading  *  Miscel- 
laneous Items '  sometimes  includes  expenditure  on  annuities,  etc.,  and 
sometimes  does  not,  but  in  the  accounts  for  17 10  (Calendar ^  ijio^  p.  cxx) 
the  very  explicit  heading  '  Miscellaneous  payments  and  [Funded  debt 
payments]  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  East  India  Company,  and  on 
Lotteries  and  Annuities ',  arouses  suspicion  only  because  of  the  small 
sum  it  covers.  On  reference  to  the  branch  analysis  (ibid,  p.  cxiv)  it  proves 
that  this  figure  relates  to  annuities  only  and  that  miscellaneous  expenditure 
to  the  tune  of  £682,032  7s.  8d.  (more  than  6  per  cent  of  the  whole)  is 
omitted  altogether,  an  omission  again  disregarded  in  the  total. 
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The  probability  is  that  these  errors  arise  not  from  inadequate  proof- 
reading but  from  the  manuscripts  themselves,  for  the  latin  of  the  ex- 
chequer accounts  made  simple  arithmetical  checks  impossible,  and  made 
it  easy  for  errors  to  creep  into  the  abstracts  made  for  the  Treasury,  errors 
which  are  now  sometimes  impossible  to  correct.  That  the  editor  is 
aware  of  these  defects  is  clear  from  a  previous  note  on  some  of  the  mistakes 
overlooked  by  Dr.  Shaw  {Catendar^  ijii^  p*  Izxvi),  and  by  the  occasional 
corrections  to  his  manuscript  sources  which  he  makes  in  the  present 
volume  (^.  j.  Cahndar^  ^7^4*  PP*  cz,  cccxxvii,  cccxlviii,  cccl),  but  clearly 
if  the  student  is  to  use  this  highly  technical  material  with  any  assurance 
at  all,  a  much  more  elaborate  editorial  apparatus  is  necessary. 

Complete  editorial  atonement  for  the  sins  of  Queen  Anne's  clerks 
would  not,  however,  remove  the  fundamental  difficulties  inherent  in  the 
Treasury  general  accounts,  lliese  accounts  were  reduced  into  double 
entry  form  from  those  of  the  exchequer  of  receipt,  lliey  therefore 
exclude  that  part  of  the  cost  of  the  revenue  collection  which  was  dis- 
chsurged  before  the  revenue  reached  the  exchequer,  and  also  expenditure 
paid  out '  in  anticipation  of  exchequer  receipt '.  They  are  not  accounts 
of  gross  receipts  and  expenditure.  Furthermore  a  fund  might  be  created 
£Dr  a  particular  purpose  by  sm  excise  duty  with  a  corresponding  customs 
duty  imposed  to  avoid  giving  foreign  goods  a  preference.  In  the 
Treasury  accounts  these  two  sovirces  were  confused  in  the  total  of  the 
one  fund.  As  is  not  accurately  noticed  in  the  editor's  calendar  of  finance 
acts,  both  the  new  and  additional  hide  duties  were  of  this  nature,  and  thus 
in  the  present  volume  the  hide  duties  are  classed  in  the  Treasury  accounts 
(p.  c)  as  excises  exclusively,  while  in  the  declared  accounts  they  appear 
as  both  customs  and  excise  duties  (pp.  cdxxxiii,  cccxxxviii,  cdiii  seq^. 
In  this  case  the  confusion  is  worse  confounded  by  the  hct  that  the  duties 
though  mostly  excises  in  nature,  were  raised  by  the  Commissioners  for 
Hides  alias  Taxes  Commissioners.  Hius  not  only  do  the  Treasury 
accounts  £ul  to  represent  the  fiscal  circumstances  of  the  Government  as 
a  whole,  they  do  not  indicate  accurately  the  yield  of  important  individual 
branches  of  the  revenue. 

Is  it  then  possible  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  Treasury  accounts  by 
recourse  to  the  declared  accounts  which  form  the  final  and  largest  section 
of  these  Introductions  ?  Half  a  century  ago  Hubert  Hall  assured  the 
Royal  Historical  Society  that  it  could  '  easily '  be  done  (Trans,  Roy.  Hist. 
Sac.,  3rd  series,  iv.  39,  n.  2,  41),  but  great  labour  expended  in  the  attempt 
in  recent  years  suggests  that  the  problem  is  insuperable.  Hie  declared 
accounts  published  in  these  volumes  are  in  any  case  incomplete;  the 
accounts  of  the  land  revenue  and  land  and  assessed  taxes  are  not  included, 
perhaps  because  they  did  not  go  through  the  ordinary  process  of  the 
exchequer,  and  likewise  all  those  which  were  declared  in  the  Scottish 
exchequer  court.  Even  were  it  thought  justifiable  to  enlarge  this  section 
still  further  in  the  interests  of  completeness,  it  would  still  not  be  possible 
to  replace  the  Treasury  general  abstract  by  a  properly  balanced  account. 
The  individual  accountants  worked  to  a  large  variety  of  accounting  years, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  accounts  to  a  standard  term  from  the 
information  here  presented,  or  even  perhaps  from  the  originals.  Hie 
accounts  themselves  reveal  other  insoluble  difficulties.    Some  of  the 
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customs  accounts  show  that  collectors  were  credited  with  payment 
whether  they  paid  cash  or  produced  bonds  for  future  payment;  similarly 
there  is  no  means  of  telling  whether  the  sub-imprests  made  by  the  spend- 
ing departments  were  in  fact  spent  within  the  year  or  not.  Thus  even 
at  a  departmental  level  the  declared  accounts  conceal  as  well  as  reveal 
Except  perhaps  when  the  select  committee  on  finance  of  1797  re- 
portedy  no  eighteenth-century  Government  knew  its  precise  financial 
standing  at  any  given  moment,  and  the  book-keeping  intricacies  which 
lie  behind  every  line  of  these  accounts  explain  both  why  historians  have 
never  become  much  wiser,  and  why  eighteenth-century  fiscal  debates 
were  so  frequently  inept.  Dr.  Shaw's  original  intention  to  exclude  the 
accounts  as  material  which  could  not  be  calendared  was  doubtless  the 
best,  but  if  the  accounts  are  to  remain  a  feature  of  the  series  it  is  an 
editorial  obligation  to  make  them  usable  by  explaining  how  they  were 
compiled.  Many  of  the  declared  accounts  may  never  be  of  much  interest, 
but  it  is  an  urgent  matter  that  students  should  be  informed  by  what 
approximate  margin  the  Treasury  general  accounts  fail  to  cover  gross 
revenue  and  expenditure,  and  feel  assured  that  in  individual  entries  they 
are  not  felling  victim  to  the  clerical  aberrations  of  the  period.  Unhappily 
historians  are  fascinated  by  the  printed  figure  even  more  than  by  the 
printed  word.  W.  R.  Ward 


The  Papers  of  Thomas  Jefferson,    Vols,  xi  and  xii.    Edited  by  Julian  P. 
•   Boyd,  with  Mina  R.  Bryan  and  Frederick  Aandahl.    (London: 
Cumberlege,  for  Princeton  University  Press,  19  j  6.) 

These  two  volumes  between  them  cover  part  of  the  second  and  third 
years  (January  1787,  to  March  1788)  of  Jefferson's  residence  in  France  as 
minister  of  the  United  States  of  America.  They  reveal  his  steady  growth 
in  influence  and  stature  as  a  diplomat  in  response  to  the  increasing  challenge 
of  events  over  this  comparatively  short  period.  During  it  Jefferson 
himself  seems  to  settle  down  again  as  a  personality  after  the  disturbances 
and  sorrows  of  the  past  few  years;  his  broken  wrist  mends  slowly;  the 
family  is  re-united  with  the  arrival  of  his  younger  daughter,  *  Polly'; 
and  his  rather  ridiculous  affair  with  Maria  Cosway  begins  to  be  replaced 
by  a  discreeter  friendship  with  the  equally  attractive  Mrs.  Qiurch.  At 
the  same  time  his  many  links  with  the  French  intelligentsia  and  the  more 
progressive  members  of  the  aristocracy  are  well  maintained  and,  although 
he  is  still  principally  concerned  with  introducing  all  things  American  to 
France,  the  return  flow  of  ideas  and  plants  and  gadgets  from  the  Old 
World  to  the  New  is  much  more  marked  than  in  preceding  volumes.  In 
particular  his  southern  tour  enables  him  to  acquire,  among  other  things, 
a  personal  knowledge  of  nearly  all  the  great  French  vineyards,  so  that  he 
can  add  to  his  own  considerable  consumption  by  regularly  sending 
home  quantities  of  carefully  chosen  wines — ^notably  from  the  great  year 
1784 — as  presents  to  his  friends.  He  shows  shrewdness  in  appraising 
his  colleagues  and  other  public  figures:  John  Adams,  for  example,  is 
vain,  irritable,  and  a  bad  psychologist,  but  disinterested,  profound  and 
amiable,  and  in  essence  a  really  great  man;  Vergennes  (who  died  early 
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in  1787)  is  a  great  European  but  cold-hearted,  owing  to  his  age,  and  will 
always  put  the  interests  of  France  ami  Europe  above  thosd  of  America. 
Of  die  Philadelphia  merchant,  Thomas  Barclay  who,  after  negotiating 
his  successful  treaty  with  Morocco,  had  managed  to  get  himself  into  a 
debtors'  prison  in  Bordeaux,  Jefferson  wrote  *  an  honester  man  cannot 
be  found,  nor  a  slower  nor  more  indecisive  one  '. 

Jefferson  was  not  one  of  those  ministers  who  become  too  attached  to 
the  Court  to  which  they  are  accredited:  indeed,  during  this  period  he 
passes  from  a  somewhat  reluctant  acceptance  to  a  penetrating  criticism 
of  French  methods  of  government.  He  had  had  hopes  of  the  Assembly 
of  Notables  which  met  in  1787,  but  his  opinion  of  the  king  and  his  new 
ministers  rapidly  deteriorated,  and  by  early  August  he  was  writing  '  an 
explosion  of  some  sort  is  not  impossible'  and  (four  days  later)  was  even 
mentioning  the  word  *  revolution '.  His  appreciation  of  the  newly 
troubled  European  scene  was  rather  less  acute.  It  was  marred  by  his 
intense  dislike  of  monarchy  in  any  form,  which  led  him  to  exaggerate 
the  power  and  villainy  of  princes,  and  by  his  failure  to  see  any  policy 
whatever  in  the  activities  of  the  younger  Pitt,  whom  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  as  nothing  but  the  cat's  paw  of  his  old  enemy,  George  III. 
The  English  *  require  to  be  kicked  into  common  good  manners  '—especi- 
ally in  relation  to  the  increasing  use  of  American  colours  by  British 
merchant-ships  trading  with  French  ports — but  that  is  all  he  has  to  say 
about  them.  He  is  astonished  when  a  general  war  does  not  arise  out  of 
the  Prussian  invasion  of  the  Netherlands  and  attributes  this  not  at  all  to 
British  policy  but  entirely  to  French  pusillanimity  and  financial  embar- 
rassment. Spain  in  his  opinion  needs  rather  careful  handling  by  Congress 
in  view  of  the  Mississippi  controversy,  where  great  issues  were  at  stake: 
moreover  the  rising  in  Peru  had  failed,  so  a  suggested  war  of  Mexican 
independence  is  not  to  be  encouraged.  Portugal,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
in  no  position  to  do  harm  to  the  United  States,  so  (although  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  with  the  queen's  Government  was  now  actually 
awaiting  ratification)  Jefferson  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  young  Brazilian 
revolutionary,  Jose  da  Maia,  who  was  then  in  Europe  angling  for  his 
help,  might  be  unofficially  supported  with  some  profit.  This  is  real- 
politik  with  a  vengeance,  but  it  is  fair  to  add  that  Jefferson  was  already 
much  less  interested  in  political  than  in  economic  action.  Much  of  his 
time  as  minister  was  still  being  taken  up  with  endless  endeavours  to 
obtain  more  favourable  trading  terms,  not  only  in  theory  but  in  practice, 
for  American  staples  in  France,  such  as  rice,  tobacco,  whale-oil  and  other 
fish  products — though  with  incomplete  success.  He  was  also  much 
concerned  with  trying  to  sustain  American  financial  credit  in  Europe, 
especially  after  the  recall  of  John  Adams,  with  whom  he  hastily  arranged 
an  emergency  meeting  in  the  Netherlands  in  March  1788.  This  was 
necessary  because  continued  borrowing  in  Holland,  for  which  Adams 
had  hitherto  been  responsible,  was  the  only  way  to  cover  American 
commitments  overseas  until  the  new  federal  constitution  could  come  into 
efiective  operation :  no  funds  were  any  longer  being  sent  from  home. 

1787  was  of  course  a  great  year  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
and  JeflFerson's  friends — ^particularly  Madison — continued  to  keep  him 
well-informed  on  matters  such  as  Shays's  rebellion  (of  which  Jefferson 
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made  light),  the  North-West  Ordinance,  and  die  Federal  Convention. 
In  the  last  case,  however,  secrecy  of  debate  was  rigidly  observed  and 
Jefierson  was  not  too  pleased  with  what  ultimately  emerged  from  it; 
he  told  Gurrington,  for  example,  that  he  was  '  nearly  a  Neutral '  on  the 
constitution;  but  his  famous  letter  to  Madison  of  20  December  1787 
makes  it  clear  that  he  would  have  voted  for  it,  though  with  serious 
reservations.  One  of  these,  the  bill  of  rights,  was  ultimately  carded, 
but  there  was  never  any  serious  attempt  in  his  absence,  as  Je£ferson  had 
hoped  there  might  have  been,  to  make  presidents  ineligible  for  re-election. 
Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  as  early  as  July  1787  the  young 
Monroe  was  already  very  jealous  of  Madison,  whom  he  privately  accused 
to  Jefferson  of  being  in  league  with  the  governor  of  Virginia  to  ruin  his 
career.  If  this  letter  is  in  some  ways  one  of  the  most  curious  to  be 
found  in  volume  xi,  its  companion  piece  in  the  next  volume  would  be 
drmichael's  long  smd  rather  naive  character-sketch  of  the  little-known 
British  diplomat  Robert  Liston,  now  en  poste  at  Madrid  smd  said  to  be 
already  marked  out  as  a  future  British  minister  to  the  United  States — 
sm  office  which  he  was  in  fsict  to  hold  with  some  distinction.^ 

On  24  October  1787  John  Jay  wrote  officially  to  Jefferson  that 
G>ngress  had  re-appointed  him  to  his  present  post  for  a  further  period 
of  three  years  from  March  1788.  Jefferson  seems  to  have  accq>ted  the 
news  widi  philosophic  calm,  but  he  was  still  looking  forward  to  a  per- 
manent retreat  from  public  life  as  soon  as  the  three  years  were  up.  AEter 
all  even  a  sage  of  his  renown — and  he  was  beginning  in  this  respect  to 
rival  Franklin— could  hardly  have  been  expected  at  this  early  date  to 
have  guessed  what  1789  had  in  store  for  him. 

Anthony  Stbbl 


Ulndastrie  textile  au  temps  du  Second  Empire,    By  Claude  Fohusn. 
(Paris:  Librairie  Plon,  1956.) 

There  are  several  useful  regional  studies  of  the  French  textile  industry 
dviring  part  or  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  until  now  no 
one  has  attempted  a  work  of  synthesis  on  a  national  scale.  It  is  fitting 
that  a  young  historian  who  was  born  in  Mulhouse  and  has  taught  at 
Lille  should  have  stepped  into  the  breach  and  carried  out  sm  ambitious 
and  difficult  enterprise  with  notable  success.  He  has  excluded  silk,  with 
its  very  different  organization,  from  his  purview,  and  he  has  confined 
his  treatment  to  the  period  of  the  Second  Empire,  a  time  of  special 
interest  because  of  the  considerable  transformations  then  taking  place 
generally  in  French  economy.  Within  these  limits,  his  treatment  is 
remarkably  broad  and  thorough,  and  his  book  is  long  likely  to  be  the 
most  comprehensive  examination  of  the  textile  industry  in  the  days  of 
Napoleon  m. 

M.  Fohlen's  task  was  the  more  difficult  because  of  the  Umited  possi- 

^  See  Bradfotd  Perkins,  The  First  Rapprocbtfimf,  pp.  44-7,  and  index,  for  the  best 
account  of  Liston.  Gumichael's  report,  though  characteristically  boastful  and  melo- 
dramatic, throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  this  competent  and  amiable  Scotsman,  while 
even  Dr.  Perkins  seems  unaware  that  as  early  as  1788  he  had  already  been  '  skted' 
for  the  dien  non-existent  Amedcan  mission. 
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bilides  of  making  good  from  private  sovirces  the  evident  deficiencies  of 
administrative  evidence.  He  has  done  his  best  to  tap  what  should,  as 
he  says,  be  one  of  the  principal  sources  for  economic  history;  but  he 
has  had  to  admit  that '  too  many  textile  firms  still  maintain  an  absolute 
silence  about  their  earlier  afiEurs,  arguing  the  need  for  keeping  business 
secrets  \  Moreover,  it  would  appear  that  very  few  houses  have  kept 
their  business  archives  in  their  entirety — in  fsict,  M.  Fohlen  has  met  with 
only  one,  that  of  M6quillet-Noblot  of  H^court,  on  which  he  has  already 
published  a  monograph.  Most  firms  jettisoned  their  correspondence 
and  preserved  only  their  balance-sheets.  Nevertheless,  defective  though 
the  source  material  sometimes  is,  the  mass  of  it,  when  gathered  together 
for  the  industry  in  all  parts  of  France  for  a  space  of  virtually  twenty 
years,  is  formidable  enough.  M.  Fohlen  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  skilful  manner  in  which  he  has  marshalled  it  so  as  to  present  a  picture 
which  is  both  coherent  and  richly  variegated. 

In  this  substantial  volume  of  5  54  pages  the  foreword  is  followed  by  a 
well  arranged  bibliography  of  MSS.  and  printed  material  extending  to 
thirty-four  pages.  It  is  satisfsictory  to  find  that  the  author,  unlike  some 
French  historians,  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  relevant  literature  in 
English,  including,  of  course,  A.  L.  Dunham's  book  on  the  Anglo- 
French  treaty  of  commerce  of  i860.  This  he  rightly  regards  as  essential, 
although  he  criticizes  it  for  posing  economic  problems  in  over-simple 
terms  and  for  attaching  too  much  influence  to  tariff  questions.  M. 
Fohlen's  text  £dls  into  four  main  sections.  In  the  first  dealing  with 
*  Men  and  Merchandise '  he  discusses  the  employers,  their  mentality  and 
economic  preoccupations,  the  legal  and  finandal  structure  of  the  industry, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  was  organized  for  commercial  purposes.  In  the 
second  he  examines  the  geography  of  the  industry  according  to  three 
categories,  which  he  designates  as  the  residual  works — ^those  which  con- 
tinued to  operate,  although  they  could  no  longer  subsist  on  the  local 
supplies  of  raw  material  which  led  to  their  establishment — ^the  implanted 
or  imported,  and  the  polyvalent,  which  notably  in  the  Nord  and  Picardy, 
came  to  utilize  more  than  one  kind  of  fibre.  Having  thus  prepared  the 
ground,  he  proceeds  in  his  third  and  fourth  sections  to  investigate  the 
cotton  famine  smd  its  consequences,  dvuring  and  after  the  American  Qvil 
War,  to  analyse  and  account  for  the  persistence  of  depression  in  1867 
and  after,  and  to  discuss  the  concurrent  agitation  among  masters  and 
men.  The  book  ends  with  an  efficiendy  compiled  index  and  with 
twenty-seven  pages  of  maps  and  graphs  which  suffer  from  the  poor 
quality  of  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed  and,  in  some  instances, 
&om  being  too  small  and  crowded. 

Historians  have  paid  fsir  less  attention  to  the  French  employer  than 
to  the  French  workman.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  certainly 
not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  first  half  of  the  book  is  therefore  M. 
Fohlen's  opening  analysis.  From  it  emerges  a  striking  regional  diversity. 
The  Protestants  of  Alsace  had  few  affinities  with  the  Roman  Githolics 
of  the  Nord,  and  differed  likewise  from  the  employers  of  Normandy, 
where  it  was  less  common  to  find  industrial  dynasts,  and  from  the 
ardsan '  patrons '  of  centres  such  as  Flers,  Cholet,  Tarare  or  Villefranche. 
The  patricians  of  Mulhouse  and  the  Nord  stand  out  from  the  mass  of 
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bourgeois  employers  whose  jEamilies  had  gradually  made  their  way 
upwards  often  from  humble  beginnings  as  peassmts  or  launderers  or 
dyers  and  traders  in  textiles.  Of  this  mass  a  few  were  self-made  men, 
and  a  small  but  influential  minority  were  merchants  smd  commission 
agents,  men  who  regarded  the  industry  less  as  a  calling  or  end  in  itself 
than  as  a  means  of  quickly  getting  rich;  of  these  the  great  exemplar  was 
Pouyer-Quertier.  Yet,  transcending  these  diversities,  M.  Fohlcn  discerns 
a  common  mentality,  almost  a  class-consciousness,  and  a  community  of 
interest.  Whatever  their  region,  these  were  in  general  men  who  lived 
simply  and  frugally,  worked  hard,  had  an  acute  perception  of  their 
interests  and  looked  to  a  hori2on  bounded  by  their  factory.  The  main 
difference  between  them  lay  in  the  unequal  extent  to  which  they  had 
succeeded  in  developing  a  spirit  of  enterprise. 

lliis  human  factor  was  to  be  searchingly  put  to  the  test  in  the  crucial 
decade  of  the  'sixties,  about  which  M.  FoUen  has  many  interesting  things 
to  say  in  the  second  part  of  his  book.  This  was  a  decade  of  crises  of 
which  the  cotton  famine  produced  by  the  American  Qvil  War  is  the  best 
known.  M.  Fohlen  shows  how  the  linen,  wool  and  jute  industries 
profited  from  the  dearth  which  caused  the  prices  of  cotton  and  cotton 
goods  to  soar.  He  explains  how  the  stringency  led  to  the  only  partially 
successful  search  for  alternative  sources  of  supply  for  raw  cotton  and 
how  the  crises  both  accelerated  the  processes  of  mechanization  (which 
spelt  the  ruin  of  the  rural  hand-weaving  industry)  and  helped  to  crystal- 
lize the  movement  towards  regional  specialization  into  a  pattern  which  in 
the  main  exists  to  this  day.  In  fact  the  structural  changes  brought  about 
in  these  years  were  extremely  imqportant.  At  the  same  time  M.  Fohlen 
points  out  that  the  difficulties  of  die  cotton  industry  came  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  not  solely  from  the  shortage  of  raw  material.  Tlius,  for 
instance,  the  disastrous  harvest  of  1861  had  caused  a  contraction  of 
demand  even  before  the  U.S.  blockade  had  begim  to  affect  imports  of 
raw  cotton,  and  the  acuteness  of  the  crisis  of  the  Qvil  War  years  was,  he 
holds,  due  above  all  to  the  rise  in  cotton  prices  and  to  speculation  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  large  stocks  of  raw  material  Certainly,  it  was  not 
the  result  of  the  commercial  treaties  of  i860,  which,  as  he  points  out, 
were  during  the  war  favourable  rather  than  adverse  to  the  industry. 
It  is  not  the  least  of  the  services  rendered  by  M.  Fohlen  that  he  helps  to 
place  the  effect  of  those  highly  controversial  agreements  in  a  truer  per- 
spective. Their  disturbing  impact,  he  stresses,  was  above  2MLpsycbohg^aJ: 
hence  the  outcry  among  industrialists  who  had  too  long  taken  protection 
for  granted.  And  when,  in  1867  and  after,  fresh  crises  occurred,  it  was 
easy  and  natural  for  those  thus  psychologically  affronted  once  more  to 
blame  the  offending  treaties.  Strikingly  enough,  masters  and  men  for  a 
time  combined  in  their  denunciations,  which  amounted  also  to  a  general 
criticism  of  the  economic  policy  of  Napoleon  III.  But  the  fact  that  the 
English  cotton  industry  was  scarcely  less  affected  showed  that  the 
treaties  of  commerce  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  depression  which  resulted 
in  M.  Fohlen's  words  from  *  la  conjonction  entre  deux  phdnom^es :  la 
rechute,  apres  le  boom  de  la  famine  du  coton,  et  Tune  de  ces  crises 
d^cennales  courantes  dans  le  regime  economique  du  XIXe  si^e '. 

J.  P.  T.  Bury 
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Lss  Jilibirations  du  Conseil  des  Quatre,  {24  mars-iB  jtdn  1919)-  2  vols. 
By  Paul  Mantoux.  (Paris:  Centre  National  de  la  Recherche 
Sdentifique,  1955.) 

These  two  handsome  voliunes  are  important  for  the  completion  of  the 
publication  of  the  records  of  the  Council  of  Four,  which  sat  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  from  24  March  to  28  June  1919  in  order  to  prepare 
terms  of  peace  and  a  more  hopeful  future  for  the  world.  These  meetings 
were  so  secret  that  no  officially  agreed  minutes  were  kept.  In  practice 
three  main  uncoUated  records  were  made  and  have  now  been  published. 
First,  the  Italian  secretary-general,  Count  L.  Aldrovandi  Marescotti, 
published,  in  Guerra  diplomatica  (1936)  and  Nuwi  ricordi  e  frammenti  di 
diario  (1958),  large  parts  of  his  notes,  mainly  concerning  questions  of 
special  Italian  interest,  for  such  of  the  meetings  as  he  attended.  Secondly, 
the  most  formal  and  authoritative  minutes  were  the  British  ones  kept  by 
Sir  Maurice  Hankey  and  generally  accepted,  notably  by  President  Wilson 
who  relied  upon  them  except  for  two  meetings  at  which  notes  were 
taken  by  an  American  stenographer,  C.  L.  Swem.  It  was  indeed  the 
American  State  Department  which  in  1946  published  the  bulk  of  Sir  M. 
Hankey's  minutes  in  Papers  relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States:  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  1919^  volumes  v  and  vi.  Now  comes 
the  French  contribution  from  Professor  Mantoux,  the  adept  interpreter 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Big  Four. 

Professor  Mantoux  in  his  Introduction  modestiy  explains  the  greater 
weight  of  Sir  M.  Hankey's  minutes,  which  were  tiiose  of  a  procedural 
expert,  recording  concisely,  drafting  dear  decisions  for  executive  action, 
appending  the  relevant  memoranda  and  other  documents  under  con- 
sideration; whereas  Professor  Mantoux  was  primarily  concerned  with 
catching  the  spoken  words  and  scribbling  them  down  for  interpretation 
and  subsequent  dictation  as  notes.  As  he  says,  '  les  devoirs  de  Sir 
Maurice  ILuikey,  comme  sa  competence,  6taient  avant  tout  d'ordre 
administratif :  les  miens  6taient  en  quelque  sorte  d'ordre  psychologiquc  * 
(vol.  i,  p.  9).  This  contrast  emerges  dearly  from  their  records,  which, 
however,  strikingly  corroborate  and  complement  each  other  on  the 
whole  upon  matters  of  substance.  Both  sets  of  minutes  will  remain 
important,  those  of  Sir  M.  Hankey  especially  for  anybody  seeking  a 
documented  presentation  of  issues  under  discussion,  those  of  Professor 
Mantoux  more  particularly  for  anyone  trying  to  gauge  the  temper  smd 
atmosphere  of  the  Big  Four  in  secret  conclave.  Professor  Mantoux 
vividly  caught  the  inflections  which  Sir  M.  Hankey  tended  to  omit 
or  iron  out,  Lloyd  George's  ejaculations  while  reading  a  report 
by  Marshal  Foch,  the  bursts  of  anger,  the  badinage — *  'Le  Prisident 
Wilson,  Mon  cher  ami  .  .  .  Af .  Clemenceau,  J'ai  toujours  un  peu  peur 
quand  vous  commencez  en  nous  appelant  "  mon  cher  ami " '  (vol.  ii, 
p.  358). 

The  records  of  Professor  Mantoux  are,  however,  of  much  more  than 
merely  anecdotal  interest.  For  one  thing.  Professor  Mantoux  interpreted 
for  the  Council  of  Four  from  its  first  meeting  on  24  March,  whereas 
Sir  M.  Hankey  was  not  regularly  present  at  its  meetings  before  19  ApriL 
For  the  critical  first  weeks  the  French  minutes  now  published  are,  with 
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a  few  exceptions,  the  only  first-hand  records.  The  first  half  of  the  first 
volume  of  hes  JiUUratums  du  Causeil  dis  Qmtn  is  thus  its  most  novel 
and  important  contribution  to  history.  Hie  first  minute  opens:  *L4 
Prisidint  Wilson.  Cest  en  ce  moment  une  v^table  course  entre  la  paiz  et 
Panarchie,  et  le  public  commence  ^  manifester  son  impatience.  Hier, 
au  milieu  des  mines  de  Soissons,  une  femme,  s'adressant  i  moi,  a  dit: 
**  Quand  nous  donnerez-vous  la  paix?  **  *  (vol.  i,  p.  13).  This  woman's 
voice  among  the  ruins  introduced  a  series  of  heavy  deliberations  upon 
such  issues  as  reparation,  war-crimes,  the  Saar,  Fiume  and  Danzig,  widi 
Lloyd  George  already  posing  the  ominous  question :  *  Mais  ferions-nous  la 
guerre  pour  Dantzig  ?  *  (vol.  i,  p.  112).  There  are  numerous  incidental 
revelations.  One  perceives  the  extent  to  which  power-political  con- 
siderations influenc^  the  ideological  Wilson  in  what  he  himself  called 
the  apparent  contradiction  of  his  attitude  towards  Italy  over  Fiume  and 
towards  Japan  over  Shantung.  Lloyd  George  is  to  be  found  explaining 
that  the  British  cabinet  had  rejected  the  use  of  poison-gas  during  the 
Crimean  War  and  again  in  19 14,  when  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill. 

With  so  much  fresh  material  of  high  interest  upon  which  to  draw,  it 
is  a  pity  that  the  example  picked  out  by  Professor  Mantoux  in  the  pre&ce 
(vol.  i,  p.  11) — ^that  of  a  revealing  exchange  between  Norman  Davis  and 
Clemenceau  at  the  inception  of  tibe  controversial  *  war-guilt '  clause — 
should  not  in  fact  be  new.  The  meeting  in  question  on  5  April  1919 
was  one  of  the  few  early  ones  at  which,  contrary  to  Professor  Mantoux's 
statement.  Sir  M.  Hankey  was  in  fact  present  almost  throughout.  While 
it  is  true  that  Sir  M.  Hankey's  record  of  this  meeting,  as  printed  in 
Foniffi  Rilatians  of  the  United  States:  Peace  Conference  1919^  v,  21  f.,  does 
not  include  the  significant  remarks  recorded  by  Professor  Mantoux,  yet 
a  very  close  English  version  of  them  was  printed  as  long  ago  as  1940  by 
P.  M.  Burnett,  "Operation  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  (New  York),  i,  826, 
from  a  variant  record  of  the  meeting  derived  from  the  papers  of  Mr. 
John  Foster  Dulles.  Hiis  oversight  by  Professor  Mantoux  possibly 
reflects  the  fact  that,  apart  from  the  cross-references  at  the  beginning  of 
his  minutes  to  those  of  Sir  M.  Hankey,  editorial  notes  in  these  volumes 
are  most  deficient.  There  is  a  reasonably  satisfactory  index,  suid  one  is 
thankful  for  any  in  a  French  book. 

The  picture  here  presented  of  the  Big  Four  in  action  is  more  faithful 
than  the  stylish  sketches  by  Keynes,  who  was  not  usually  there.  And 
it  is  fitting  that  one  of  the  main  corrections  should  be  to  the  portrait  of 
Qemenceau,  who  was  much  more  than  a  cynical  chauvinist.  Professor 
Mantoux  now  gives  us  for  the  first  time  Qemenceau's  striking  speech  on 
27  March  1919  upon  the  central  problems  of  the  peacemaking.  He 
entreated  his  colleagues:  'Je  vous  supplie  de  comprendre  mon  £tat 
d'esprit,  comme  je  fais  effort  pour  comprendre  le  v6tre.  L'Am&rique 
est  loin,  prot6g6e  par  I'Ocdan.  L'Angleterre  n*a  pas  pu  fttre  atteinte  par 
Napoleon  lui-m£me.  Vous  6tes,  les  uns  et  les  autres,  ^  I'abri;  nous  ne 
le  sommes  pas '  (vol.  i,  p.  45).  It  was  not  an  excessive  plea.  It  is 
salutary  to  have  the  inner  worldngs  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  set  in 
a  French  perspective. 

Rohan  Butler 
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GucbUbte  der  Weimarer  KepubUk.  By  Erich  Etck.  Vol.  ii:  Von  der 
Conferemf^  von  Locarno  bis  t(u  Hitlers  Macbttibemabme,  ip2j-i^jj. 
(Erlenbacb-Zurich:   Eugen  Rentsch,  i95^0 

With  this  volume  Dr.  Eyck  concludes  his  survey  of  German  Liberalism 
firom  the  emergence  of  Bismarck  to  the  accession  of  Hitler.  It  has  been 
a  massive  undertaking:  three  volumes  on  Bismarck,  one  on  the  personal 
rule  of  William  U»  two  on  the  Weimar  republic.  Only  the  years  of  the 
first  World  War  have  been  passed  over — an  unfortunate  omission,  for 
Dr.  Eyck  is  powerfully  equipped  to  disentangle  them.  Perhaps  he  will 
still  undertake  this  despite  the  resignation  in  his  preface:  '  According  to 
human  expectations  I  now  say  feurewell  to  German  history.'  If  this 
volume  be  the  end,  it  is  a  noble  one.  Dr.  Eyck  has  served  history  welL 
He  has  maintained  throughout  his  work  a  scholarly  integrity  and  a 
wonderful  mastery  of  the  printed  sources.  His  books  will  keep  their 
fireshness  and  importance  for  many  years,  though — ^like  most  books — 
they  are  not  above  criticism. 

The  present  volume  is  more  telling  than  its  immediate  predecessor. 
Dr.  Eyck  has  always  been  best  at  political  biography  ;  and  the  opening 
chapters  here  centre  closely  on  Stresemann.  Dr.  Eyck  has  directed  his 
inde&tigable  zest  for  new  sources  on  to  Stresemann's  papers,  now  avail- 
able at  the  Record  Office;  and  he  is  thus  able  to  draw  a  more  balanced 
and  sympathetic  portrait  of  Stresemann  than  has  been  done  before. 
While  he  makes  no  secret  of  Stresemann's  nationalist  past,  he  has  equally 
little  patience  with  those  who  have  seen  in  Stresemann's  policy  merely  a 
deception  of  the  Allies.  Dr.  Eyck  concludes  with  this  magisterial 
sentence:  *  Stresemann  wanted  to  achieve  a  better  future  for  Germany 
peacefully,  not  only  because  he  regarded  the  path  of  war  as  hopeless  in 
the  given  situation,  but  because  he  saw  in  international  agreement  the 
higher,  better  aim  in  the  true  interests  of  Germany.'  As  a  minor  point, 
which  illustrates  the  danger  of  statesmen  dabbling  in  history.  Dr.  Eyck 
gives  ground  for  supposing  that  Stresemann  lifted  the  fetal  word 
*  finassieren  ',  which  he  used  in  a  letter  to  the  crown  prince,  from  Srbik's 
life  of  Mettemich. 

lliere  was  no  outstanding  statesman  in  Germany  after  Stresemann's 
death;  and  it  is,  I  think,  a  fair  criticism  of  Dr.  Eyck  that  he  nags  at  the 
German  politicians  for  not  being  other  than  they  were.  Indeed  he  has 
always  been  inclined  to  slip  into  his  narrative  words  of  rebuke,  together 
with  indication  of  the  better  way  that  ought  to  have  been  taken.  Thus 
Bruening  is  condemned  for  his  early  impatience  with  the  Reichstag;  but 
a  little  later  the  democratic  parties  are  also  condemned  for  resenting  this 
and  not  giving  to  Bruening  an  unquestioning  support.  One  can  under- 
stand the  temptation  to  criticize.  Hie  story  is  lamentable  from  start  to 
finish;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  remain  silent  while  all  the  German 
politicians  except  Hitler  proceeded  from  one  blunder  to  another.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  blunders  are  now  so  obvious  as  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. It  would  be  more  rewarding  to  discuss  why  they  were  made. 
It  is  clear  now,  was  perhaps  clear  by  February  1953,  that  everything 
should  have  been  subordinated  to  keeping  Hitler  out.  It  was  not  so 
obvious  beforehand;  and  some  day  a  historian  will  have  to  explain  this. 
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Dr.  Eyck  concentrates  on  the  few  men  in  fcont,  espedsdly  those  in  office. 
He  says  casually  at  one  point:  *  Every  parliament  is  more  or  less  the 
expression  of  the  mood  and  attitude  of  the  electorate  from  which  it 
springs.  The  hateful  behaviour  of  the  German  Reichstag  was  only 
possible  because  millions  of  German  electors  rejoiced  at  it.'  He  does 
little  to  act  on  these  sentences  ekewhere.  Hie  political  programmes 
are  so  repellent  that  he  will  not  discuss  them.  For  instance  he  says  that 
*  es  lohnt  sich  nicht '  to  analyse  the  speeches  and  ideas  expressed  at  the 
Hancburg  meeting.  He  does  not  explain  what  differentiated  Social 
Democrats  from  democrats.  No  doubt  he  thinks  these  differences 
negligible,  but  they  existed  and  were  in  fact  decisive.  It  is  a  graver  flaw 
that  he  fails  to  provide  smy  account  of  Communist  policy — the  one 
subject  on  which  he  has  overlooked  a  mass  of  printed  materiaL  But  it 
would  be  wrong  to  end  on  a  note  of  criticism.  This  is  a  splendid 
achievement — a  wide  sweep  of  narrative,  firmly  based  on  the  evidence 
available. 

A.  J.  P.  Tatlor 
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Hie  earliest  culture  that  archaeologists  can  attribute  fidrly  confidently 
to  the  early  Slavs  is  the  so-called  Lusatian  culture,  which  endured  for 
many  centuries  during  the  later  bron2e  age  and  the  early  iron  age.    The 
fortified  village  of  Biskupin,  in  western  Poland,  belonged  to  the  last 
phase  of  this  culture  (between  c.  5  5  a  and  450  B.C.).    It  is  one  of  the  best- 
preserved  and  most  impressive  Lusatian  settlements.    A  team  of  scholars 
working  under  the  direction  of  J.  Kostrzewski,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced Polish  archaeologists,  has  been   excavating   Biskupin   since 
1954  and  their  third  report,  reviewed  here,  covers  work  done  in  1938-9 
and  1946-9  {Jill  Spraw(K(danie  !^.  prac  wykopaliskowycb  w  grods^e  kultury 
bi^ckiej  w  Biskupinie  w  powiecie  i^ninskim  v^a  lata  i9)8-i^j^  i  19  46-1 9  48 
(Poznaii,  Polish  Prehistoric  Society,  1950)).     This  finely  produced  and 
illustrated  volume  consists  entirely  of  technical  reports  destined  for 
specialists.    Almost  every  aspect  of  the  discoveries  made  during  this 
period  is  reviewed:  absence  of  a  report  on  pottery  constitutes  the  only 
serious  gap.     But  there  is  no  adequate  summary  of  the  results  achieved 
so  far,  and  Professor  Kostrzewski  warns  us  in  the  editorial  foreword 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  reconcile  divergent  views  and  hypo- 
theses of  the  various  contributors.    Biskupin  was  built  on  an  island  on  a 
lake  of  that  name.    The  island  was  apparently  submerged  in  the  neolithic 
period  and  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  offered  for  the  finding 
of  neolithic  objects  at  various  levels  of  the  excavated  settlements.    Indeed, 
until  the  other  prehistoric  habitations  in  the  area  around  Biskupin  are 
fiiUy  explored,  the  origins  and  purpose  of  the  island  village  must  remain 
something  of  a  mystery.    There  were  two  successive  Lusatian  settlements 
at  Biskupin,  with  a  combined  life  of  less  than  a  century.    No  trace  of 
granaries,  cattle-sheds  or  other  buildings  with  a  purely  economic  purpose 
had  been  found  in  the  earlier  settlement  and  this  has  led  to  a  suggestion 
that  it  merely  constituted  a  fortified  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  district.    It  might  have  contained  as  many  as  105  houses, 
tightly  packed  into  an  area  of  two  hectares.    But  the  further  assumption 
that  eadi  house  might  have  sheltered  on  average  between  seven  and  ten 
persons  seems  difficult  to  accept  without  other  corroborative  evidence 
(no  cemetery  has  been  discovered  hitherto).    The  first  village  experienced 
some  disaster  but  a  second,  slightly  smaller,  village  sprang  up  within  the 
same  boundaries.    It  lasted  longer  and  there  is  strong  evidence  that  this 
second  settlement  was  continuously  inhabited  by  a  population  living  by 
agriculture  and  cattle-fsirming  as  well  as  hunting  and  fishing.    Millet  is 
represented  most  abundantly  among  the  cultivated  plants,  but  four 
different  varieties  of  wheat  and  two  of  barley  have  also  been  discovered. 
Hie  remains  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  reveal  all  the  main  varieties  nor- 
mally associated  with  sites  of  this  period;  horises  were  rare.    A  wooden 
crook-ard  was  discovered  as  well  as  a  more  primitive  spade-ard.    The 
second  village  was  abandoned  for  unknown  reasons  and  its  site  was  later 
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partly  flooded.  Hence  resulted  the  good  preservation  of  Lusadan 
Biskupin.  Two  features  stand  out.  The  first  village  appears  to  have 
been  deliberately  founded  according  to  a  preconceived  plan  that  was 
consistently  carried  out.  Hie  limited  space  available  was  used  up  with 
great  economy  and  ingenuity.  Hie  island,  oval  in  shape,  was  surrounded 
by  a  ring  of  wooden  stakes  protecting  it  against  the  waves  smd  ice  of  the 
lake.  Further  inland  there  was  an  elaborate  wooden  rampart.  Inside, 
a  circular  street  ringed  the  whole  island,  giving  ready  access  to  the 
lampart.  The  houses  were  lined  up  in  orderly  rows,  divided  by  narrow, 
straight  streets  running  in  patallel  lines  across  the  island.  Secondly, 
Biskupin  offers  unrivalled  opportunities  for  the  study  of  building  in 
timber  by  Lusadan  farmers.  On  no  other  known  site  have  Lusadan 
wooden  fortificadons  been  preserved  with  such  completeness.  The 
volume  contains  good  French  summaries  of  all  the  reports  and  descripdve 
notes  in  French  have  been  appended  to  all  the  illustradons  and  maps. 

E.  B.  Frtde 


Hermann  Dorries's  minute  scrutiny  of  the  documents  bearing  on 
Constantine's  religious  beliefs  and  policy  has  been  quickly  followed  by 
a  similarly  careful  study  of  Basil  of  Qiesarea's  contribudon  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  doctrine  which  did  not  call  for  dogmadc  definidon 
until  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century,  when  it  came  to  the  fore  as  a 
secondary  consequence  of  the  Arian  controversy.  Basil's  work,  itself 
based  on  Athanasius's  letters  to  Serapion,  was  to  be  highly  influential  in 
both  east  and  west  (De  Spiritu  Sancto :  Der  Beitrag  des  Basilius  ^um  Abscbbiss 
des  trinitariscben  Dogmas  (Abhandlungen  der  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften 
in  Gottingcn,  Philologisch-Historische  Klasse,  Dritte  Folge,  39),  G6t- 
tingen,  Vandenhoeck  and  Ruprecht,  1956).  Three  points  deserve  special 
attendon.  First,  Dorries  properly  demands  that  Basil's  writings  should 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  historical  circumstances.  It  is,  of  course, 
customary  to  illustrate  Dt  Spiritu  Sancto  from  his  letters  and  homilies;  no 
one  altogether  neglects  the  background.  Hie  advantage  of  the  present 
book  is  that  (though  it  is  not  a  coUecdon  of  texts)  the  substance  of  the 
related  documents  is  given  more  fiiUy  than  has  been  usual,  with  due 
attendon  not  only  to  modern  work  on  the  chronology  of  Basil's  corres- 
pondence but  also  to  the  precise  ecclesiasdcal  and  pastoral  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  called  upon  to  speak,  now  freely,  now  caudously,  as 
bishop  of  an  outstanding  see  and  a  marked  man.  Secondly,  Ddrries 
submits  a  theory  of  the  literary  origin  of  De  Spiritu  Sancto.  While  no 
one  doubts  that  Eustathius  of  Sebaste  is  somewhere  behind  the  work,  it 
has  been  customary  to  refer  it,  apart  from  the  immediate  issue  of  the 
doxologies  with  which  it  opens,  to  Pneumatomachian  objecdons  in 
general.  Ddrries  believes  that,  since  there  was  no  standard  Pneumato- 
macJiian  treadse  to  discuss,  Basil  took  up  the  shorthand  record  of  his 
previous  conversadons  with  Eustathius.  Ddrries  has  no  difficulty  in 
showing  that  the  errors  which  Eustathius  momentarily  agreed  to  disclaim 
in  the  *  Protocol  of  Sebaste '  (Ep.  125)  fiimish  the  noatter  for  discussion 
from  chapter  10  onwards.    He  argues  further  that  the  way  in  whidi  they 
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are  introduced  suggests  not  that  Basil  was  simply  answering  a  list  of 
objections,  taken  as  a  starting-point,  but  rather  that  he  is  expounding 
the  course  of  his  own  thought  as  originally  put  to  Eustathius,  replying 
where  necessary  to  his  opponent's  objections.  On  the  whole,  this  seems 
to  be  so,  though  some  sections  could  as  easily  be  read  the  other  way  round. 
At  least  the  connection  of  De  Sptritu  Saneto  with  a  documentary  record  of 
the  discussion  with  Eustathius  is  made  very  plausible,  though  short  of 
demonstration.  Thirdly,  why  did  Basil  not  call  the  Holy  Spirit  God 
quite  plainly?  Dorries  has  good  pages  on  his  reserve  (economy)  and 
his  unusual  use  of  the  word  dogma.  Those  interested  in  ecumenical 
theology  today  will  observe  Basil's  e£Forts  to  distinguish  between  more 
and  less  essential  doctrines  smd  to  formulate  principles  governing  the 
comprehension  in  one  communion  of  Christiaas  not  altogether  at  one  in 
the  definition  of  doctrine  or  even  in  the  fiuth  itself. 

S.  L.  Grbensladb 


Professor  Pietro  Vaccari,  a  student  of  Germanic  marriage  laws,  turns 
in  his  StudiSidP  Ejtropa  Precarolingia  e  Carolinffa  (Verona:  Edizione  Nova 
Historia,  Cortella,  1956)  to  a  broader  theme  that  he  is  well  qualified  to 
elaborate.  Hie  result  is  disappointing.  He  gives  us,  in  effect,  five 
lectures:  on  the  transition  from  Roman  unity  to  the  barbarian  world; 
on  pre-Gurolingian  Gaul ;  on  Lombard  Italy;  on  Prankish  conquests 
smd  Girolingian  unity;  and  on  the  factors  making  for  unity  in  the 
Gurolingian  State.  To  this  he  appends  a  note  on  political  particularism 
from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  centuries  in  Western  Europe.  It  may  be 
that  further  investigation  of  this  theme  of  political  unity  can  bear  fruit. 
It  certainly  does  not  do  so  in  the  present  book.  We  are  asked  to  cover 
a  lot  of  very  familiar  ground  under  guidance  sufficiently  competent;  but 
there  is  nothing  substantially  new.  In  my  opinion  Signor  Vaccari 
overestimates  the  extent  of  the  Prankish  setdement  of  Gaul;  and  here, 
as  ekewhere,  consistendy  over-emphasizes  the  Germanic  element  in  the 
structure  of  Western  society.  I  do  not  know  why  he  thinks  the  barbarian 
states  were  so  very  distinct,  any  more  than  I  know  what  sort  of '  unity ' 
he  supposes  that  Chades  Martel  fought  to  create.  Nor  does  he  get 
beyond  the  terms  that  bar  the  way  to  clear  historical  thinking — ^I  mean 
Gurolingian  *  central  power ',  and  '  institutions '  such  as  the  comitatus^ 
the  missaticum^  and  the  like.  All  this  is  a  pity,  for  the  author  has  interest- 
ing things  to  say  about  the  spread  of  Prankish  private  law  among  the 
Germans  across  the  Rhine,  and  equally  about  the  influence  of  Visigothic 
on  Lombard  Law.  Hie  political  significance  of  the  interweaving  of 
barbarian  laws  has  hardly  begun  to  be  investigated 

J.  M.  Wallace-Hadrill 


Por  his  edition  of  Feli^s  Life  of  Saint  Gntblac  (edited  with  translation 
and  notes  by  Bertram  Colgrave;  Gunbridge  University  Press,  1956)  Mr. 
G>lgrave  does  not  choose  one  particular  manuscript  to  beat  the  burden 
of  his  work.  Instead  he  reconstructs  his  text,  selecting  fiK>m  all  the 
known  manuscripts  those  variants  most  in  keeping  with  Felix's  style. 
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This  is  no  easy  method.  In  chapter  xli,  for  example,  a  short  passage  of 
under  400  words,  there  are  no  fewer  than  157  notes,  recording  manu- 
script variations;  a  steady  average  of  fifty  notes  to  one  short  page  of 
text  is  consistently  maintained.  The  final  result  is  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Colgrave's  patient  care;  it  is  also  a  tribute  to  a  rare  scholarship  that  alone 
enables  him  to  take  into  account  Felix's  *  fondness  for  the  unusual  word 
or  form,  his  use  of  Aldhelmian  phraseology  and  rhythm  on  the  one  hand 
and  his  dependence  on  Bede  on  the  other '.  Comparison  with  earlier 
editions  shows  great  advance  in  completeness,  though  naturally  little 
alteration  in  substance  from  the  careful  work  of  de  Gray  Birch  {M$morials 
of  Saint  Gutblac^  Wisbech,  1881).  But  the  latter  is  an  excessively  rare 
book,  and  consists  essentially  of  a  critical  edition  of  Brit.  Mus.  MS. 
15A  XV  collated  with  the  other  Brit.  Mus.  manuscripts.  Mr.  Colgrave's 
variations,  mostly  in  minor  details  {sincelliy  p.  138,  in  place  of  sine  cetla  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting),  lead  to  a  real  tidying-up  of  the  text.  Mr. 
Colgrave  also  gives  us  a  translation  in  which  clarity  and  accuracy  stand 
out  as  prime  virtues.  There  are  only  occasional  infelicities  like  *'  the 
winged  tribe  chirped  their  morning  songs  from  the  beaks  that  birds 
possess '  (p.  85);  some  may  say  that  even  this  gives  no  more  than  the 
just  measure  of  the  Latin  I  Considerable  skill  is  shown  in  teasing  out  the 
meaning  of  the  peculiar  vocabulary  beloved  by  Felix;  his  strangest  words 
are  discussed  on  pages  17-18.  There  is  a  good  store  of  historical 
material  in  the  Vita.  iElfWald  of  East  Anglia  to  whom  Felix  dedicated 
his  work,  probably  in  the  730s,  was  a  sub-king  of  i&helbald.  The 
success  of  iEthelbald  and  his  comites,  who  themselves  as  exiles  had  sought 
spiritual  comfort  from  Guthlac,  ofiisets  dramatically  the  dismay  of 
Guthlac's  own  hcarthtroop  when  their  young  prince  of  royal  Mercian 
blood  deserts  them  for  the  spiritual  discipline  of  Repton  and  the  rigours 
of  Crowland  (p.  82).  An  early  medieval  reference  to  treasure-seekers 
despoiling  an  ancient  burial  mound  appears  on  page  94.  Perhaps  most 
important  of  aU,  we  must  agree  with  Mr.  Colgrave  that  the  demons 
speaking  their  strimukntas  loquelas  do  not  indicate  British  survival  in  the 
Fens;  indeed  Guthlac's  own  familiarity  with  the  tongue  is  attributed  to 
his  exile  among  the  BrittoneSy  with  qnoadmque  no  doubt  suggesting  that 
this  was  no  easy  task  for  the  Mercian  (p.  1 10)  1  Mr.  Colgrave's  notes  are 
brief  but  adequate,  the  Introduction  clear,  the  analysis  of  manuscript 
relationship  convincing.  Slips  are  very  few  in  number:  on  page  27  for 
*  seventeen  '  read  *  eighteen  ',  for  *  Eduualdus  *  read  *  Eaduualdus  *.  Our 
thanks  go  to  the  editor  for  yet  one  more  fine  contribution  to  the  study 
of  the  sources  of  our  early  history.  H.  R.  Loyn 


Although  only  clearly  formulated  by  Innocent  III,  the  idea,  if  not  the 
doctrine,  of  the  translation  of  the  Roman  empire  from  the  East  to  the 
West  on  the  occasion  of  Charlemagne's  coronation  had  been  current 
long  before  him;  he  not  only  acted  upon  it,  but  also  made  it  part  of  the 
law.  The  book  by  P.  A.  van  den  Baar,  Die  hrcbticbe  Lsbre  der  Translatio 
Imperii  Romani  (Analecta  Gregoriana,  vol.  78  ;  Rome :  Gregorian  Univer- 
sity, 1956)  sketches  the  development  of  the  theory  from  the  ninth  century 
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down  to  c.  1250.  The  real  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  diligent  collection 
of  passages  relating  to  the  translation,  and  in  the  distinction  between 
the  ecclesiastical  and  non-ecclesiastical  theories;  most  of  the  texts  are, 
however,  well  known,  nor  is  the  distinction  itself  new.  The  author 
concludes  somewhat  surprisingly  that  this  theory  played  hardly  any  part 
in  the  making  of  medieval  political  ideas  and  that  it  certainly  was  never 
one  of  the  pillars  of  papal  policy.  I  cannot  say  that  his  argumentation 
carries  mudi  conviction.  How  can  the  pope  be  said  to  have  the  right 
to  translate  the  Roman  empire  from  east  to  west?  To  attempt  to  solve 
this  problem  by  a  far  too  cursory  treatment  of  the  Qmstitutum  Omstantim 
(CC),  was  inadvisable.  There  must  have  been  a  link  between  the  empire 
in  Byzantium  and  the  pope,  because  the  idea  of  the  translation  presup- 
poses this  link  which  is  only  established  through  the  CC :  this  contains 
the  indispensable  prerequisite  to  the  later  theory  of  the  translation.  For 
in  the  CC  the  emperor  decided  to  transfer  his  empire  from  Rome  to 
oriental  regions,^  but  this  transfer  does  not  take  place  until  after  Silvester 
has  refused  to  *  use '  the  imperial  crown.*  The  legal  owner  of  the  crown 
was  the  pope  *  who,  if  he  so  wished,  could  have  worn  it,  but  he  allowed 
its  use  to  Constantine  who  took  it  as  the  symbol  of  the  empire  to  Con- 
stantinople, with  papal  acquiescence.  This  being  so,  the  pope  could,  if 
necessary,  transfer  the  crown  and  hence  the  empire  from  east  to  west, 
and  this  is  what,  according  to  Innocent,  Leo  III  did:  Innocent  merely 
employed  a  succinct  interpretative  formula  in  order  to  explain  the  essence 
of  the  coronation  of  800.  In  any  case,  papal  theory  at  all  times  held 
that  the  conferment  of  imperial  dignity  was  a  papal  beneficium^  a  favor 
or  2Lff-atia  which  the  recipient  received  in  the  shape  of  the  crown:  these 
two  separate  issues  ought  not  to  have  been  confused  by  the  author  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  have  considered  the  meaningful  coronation 
rites  which  in  themselves  exhibit  a  whole  translatio  from  Byzantium, 
beginning  with  the  act  of  800.*  One  can  no  longer  work  satisfactorily 
on  these  and  kindred  topics  by  neglecting  the  rich  coronation  symbolism. 
Instead,  the  author  introduces  so  many  quite  irrelevant  subjects,  and  his 
book  is  marred  by  serious  gaps  in  literature  directly  bearing  on  its  topics. 
Such  epigrammatic  generalizations  as  '  the  empire  was  spiritualized '  or 
*  the  regnum  was  secularized '  (pp.  57,  60,  76, 108, 146)  bear  little  weight 
He  should  not  have  confused  coronation  and  unction  by  saying  that  the 
pope  crowned  Pippin;  on  pages  89  f.  the  theory  of  Richard  de  Mores  is 
treated,  whilst  on  pages  96  f.  the  view  of  Richard  de  Lacy  is  dealt  with, 
the  author  revealing  his  ignorance  of  the  identity  of  the  two;  he  could 
have  spared  himself  the  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  Honorius  (why  is  he 
mysterious  ?),  had  he  known  that  this  was  settled  in  favour  of  Canterbury 

^  See  CC,  cap.  18:  'Unde  congruum  perspeximus  nostrum  impmwn  et  tegni 
potestatem  in  orientalibiis  transftrri  regionibus.  .  .  .' 

'  CC,  cap.  x6:  '  Papa  .  .  .  non  est  passus  uti  corona ';  or,  as  Innocent  III  had 
it:  '  noluit  iUam  (coronam)  portart '  (PL.  ccxvii.  481). 

'  Constantine  says  in  the  CC. :  '  Beato  Silvestro  •  •  •  de  presenti  tontradimm  •  •  • 
nrtmam  capitis  nostri.  .  .  .' 

'  See,  for  instance,  E.  Eichmann,  Dit  KcdsirkrSmmg  im  Abrndlandi  (WOrzbutg, 
1942),  i.  9-54,  also  41-4,  and  in  many  other  places.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
audior  when  dealing  with  Louis  I's  coronation  in  816  omits  all  lefeience  to  the  crown 
of  Coostantine  with  which  the  pope  alleged  to  have  crowned  Louis. 
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more  than  twenty  years  ago;  ^  on  what  grounds  does  he  tyiainfflin  that 
Gregory  VU  never  claimed  to  transfer  kingdoms  and  empires  (p.  75)?  * 
There  is  no  explanation  of  why  the  canonists  separated  the  translation 
from  the  coronation.  Alexander  m's  views  concern  only  a  trans- 
lation of  a  kingdom,  and  the  arguments  drawn  from  this  are  fiu:  too 
artificial  to  carry  any  conviction,  but  when  he  says  that  the  differences 
between  a  translation  of  a  kingdom  and  of  the  entire  should  not  be 
pressed  too  far,  he  admits  how  vague  he  is  about  fundamental  concepts. 
Even  for  its  short  compass  of  152  pages  the  book  might  have  been 
supplied  with  an  index.  Walter  Ullmann 


The  ninth  volume  of  the  MSnsterscbe  Forscbanffn^  a  series  that  has  dealt 
mainly  with  etymological  studies,  consists  of  three  Sttiditn  i(Mr  Ktmstform 
by  Werner  Hager,  Max  Imdahl  and  Gunther  Fiensch  (Munich:  Bdhlau, 
195  5).  *  Die  Sprache  der  Kunst  ist  eine  symbolische.'  All  these  articles 
are  concerned  with  problems  of  space  composition,  which  are  discussed 
in  terms  that  had  become  traditional  in  German  art-historical  studies 
before  the  second  war.  The  arguments  are  finely  spun,  and  a  mystiqm 
is  invoked  that  still  remains  obscure  to  Anglo-Saxon  readers,  however 
much  our  views  may  have  been  modified  by  the  German  dispersion  of 
the  thirties.  Dr.  Max  Imdahl's  contribution  on  the  illuminations  of  the 
Psalter  of  Qiarles  the  Bald  (Bibl.  Nat.  cod.  lat.  1152)  and  the  Codex 
Aureus  of  St.  Emmeram  (Munich  Staatsbibliothek,  Qm.  14,000)  is  much 
the  most  important  of  the  three.  Here  some  very  acute  stylistic  analysis 
is  used  to  build  up  a  convincing  artistic  personality.  Dr.  Werner  Hager 
returns  to  the  well-worn  subject  of  the  Van  Eyck  Amolfini  Marriage  in  a 
discussion  of  the  mirror  on  the  back  wall,  both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  symbolism  and  its  part  in  the  spatial  design.  It  is  made  the  text  for 
a  discussion  of  medieval  concepts  of  space,  partiaUy  based  on  the  views 
of  Sedlmayr  and  of  his  critics;  at  the  close,  the  Amolfini  mirror  is 
compared  with  the  mirror  in  *  Las  Meninas '  and,  even  more  ingeniously, 
with  that  in  '  Le  Bar  aux  Folies-Berg^re '.  Dr.  Fiensch  analyses  theories 
of  space  in  the  landscapes  of  Pacher,  Dftrer,  Altdorfer,  and  Huber,  with 
special  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  frescoes  of  Mantegna  in  the 
Eremitani,  which  now  exist  only  as  a  patchwork  of  fragments.  Un- 
fortunately there  has  been  some  error  in  binding,  at  least  in  the  review 
copy;  this  article  breaks  off  short  in  a  sentence,  and  the  concluding  pages 
are  missing.  T.  S.  R.  Boasb 


Hard  upon  the  heels  of  the  second  volume  comes  Tbi  Victoria  ComUy 
History  of  Wiltshire y  vol.  iii  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  for 
Institute  of  Historical  Research,  1956),  edited  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Pugh,  devoted 


^  R.  Bauerreis  in  Studim  wid  Mitttibmgm  v^ur  GescbUbtt  dts  BtmiUktimr  OrJms,  liii 
(1935),  24  E  For  the  so-called  Hillin  letters  ff,  A.  Wenningfaoff,  NatkmalkinbMt 
BiJtrtbtmgm  (Stuttgart,  19 10),  pp.  1 5  ff.  and  N.  Hding, '  Die  "  Trierer  Sdlubungeo  " '  in 
Arcbtp  f.  Diplomatiky  i  (1955),  257  ff.    Their  author  was  Ebeihard  of  Bambexg. 

*  See  Gregory's  Register,  vii.  14a  (ed.  E.  Gupar,  p.  487,  lines  6-8),  alto  iL  5;  iL  )o; 
ii.  70;  iii.  10,  dec,  and  cf.  the  author  himiclf,  p.  76. 
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entirely  to  ecclesiastical  history.  It  fidls  in  arrangement  almost  exactly 
into  two  halves;  the  general  religious  history  of  the  county,  including 
that  of  the  cathedral;  and  the  treatment  of  individual  religious  houses 
and  hospitals.  The  editor  has  assembled  a  very  strong  team  to  deal  with 
what  is,  ecclesiastically  speaking,  a  first-class  county.  In  the  first  half 
Mr.  G.  Templeman  gives  a  valuable  survey  of  the  pre-Reformation 
diocese  and  its  administration,  but  the  reader  may  well  find  himself  most 
interested  in  the  story  of  post-Reformation  Protestant  Nonconformity 
by  Dr.  Marjorie  Reeves.  The  individual  religious  houses  have  always 
presented  a  di£Bculty  to  editors;  writers  in  the  past  have  been  £u:  more 
successful  in  collecting  fiurts  and  dates  than  in  indicating  trends  and 
developments  and  significant  incidents,  and  success  has  rarely  been 
sudiieved  save  by  experts  over  an  extensive  but  not  unlimited  field  such 
as  Miss  Rose  Graham  and  the  late  A.  G.  Little.  The  Wiltshire  articles 
on  the  whole  represent  a  great  advance  on  those  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Cox  fifty 
years  ago.  Mudi  research  and  criticism  has  gone  to  such  articles  as  those 
of  Dom  Aelred  Watkin  on  Malmesbury  (but  does  not  Leland  make  it  clear 
that  the  steeple  fell  before  1 500  ?),  of  the  general  editor  on  Amesbury,  Miss 
H.  M.  Chew  on  Lacock,  and  Miss  E.  CrittaU  on  Wilton,  though  in  this 
last  the  tangled  skdn  of  the  1528  election  has  not  been  fully  unraveUcd. 
The  dates  of  foundation  have  in  many  cases  been  given  new  precision 
and  many  new  names  and  dates  have  been  added  to  the  heads  of  houses 
[cf.  in  particular  the  list  at  Malmesbury).  One  small  point  may  be  noted. 
The  reports  of  the  Suppression  Commissioners  of  1 5  36  exist  for  Wiltshire; 
they  are  fidrly  full  and  on  the  whole  favourable.  Here  they  have  not 
bera  consistently  used:  sometimes  even  the  same  writer  is  inconsistent 
While,  for  example,  they  are  used  for  Lacock,  Kington  and  Easton,  they 
are  not  used  for  Stanley,  Monkton  Farleigh,  and  Maiden  Bradley.  Yet 
it  so  happens  that  for  the  latter  trio  of  houses  the  visitors  La3^on  and 
ap  Rice  made  serious  and  indeed  almost  incredible  accusations,  whereas 
the  commissioners  a  year  later  are  unusually  warm  in  their  commendation. 
How,  if  at  all,  the  two  verdicts  can  be  reconciled  is  a  matter  of  personal 
judgment,  but  the  student  should  "be  aware  that  both  exist.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  and  satisfying  pages  in  this  volume  are  those  of  Miss 
Kathleen  Edwards  on  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury  and  the  College  of 
de  Vaux.  Here  we  have  an  authority  over  a  wide  field  applying  her 
knowledge  and  judgment  to  particular  institutions  with  the  most  fruitful 
results.  There  are  twenty-odd  excellent  illustrations,  including  several 
eighteenth-century  plates  of  architecture  and  an  almost  perfect  view  of 
Salisbury  cathedral;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  several  of  the  contributors 
straying  o£f  what  used  to  be  their  strictly  enclosed  path  to  give  details  of 
the  monastic  buildings  and  their  fate.  M.  D.  Knowles 


Essex,  like  many  other  counties,  failed  to  produce  more  than  the 
first  two  volumes  of  its  Victoria  County  History  (in  1903-7).  Work  was 
resumed  in  195 1,  and  we  now  have  the  first  volume  under  the  new 
dispensation— -the  Victoria  County  History  ofEssex^  vol.  iv,  edited  by  W.  R. 
Powell  (published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press  for  the  Institute  of 
Historical  Research,   1956).    This,  the  first  of  several  topographical 
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volumes  which  have  been  planned^  covers  the  hundred  of  Qngar,  in  the 
south-west  of  the  county.  Though  highly  urbanized  on  the  London 
side,  the  hundred  also  includes  a  part  of  Epping  Forest  and  stretches 
north-eastwards  into  a  very  remote  countryside  of  hamlets  and  scattered 
£suinsteads.  The  whole  volume  is  enriched  by  the  use  of  the  krge 
accumulations  of  archive  material  in  the  Essex  Record  Office.  The 
treatment  of  parish  government,  poor  relief,  and  roads  and  bridges,  as 
well  as  of  the  descent  of  land  since  the  seventeenth  century,  therefore 
marks  a  further  advance  in  the  qviality  of  the  Victoria  Comity  History  as 
a  standard  work  for  English  local  history.  Among  the  more  important 
places  dealt  with  are  Loughton,  now  practically  a  suburb  of  London, 
Chipping  Ongar  (an  ancient  market-town  with  a  Norman  castle),  and 
Greenstead  with  its  well-known  timber  church  of  the  pre-Conquest 
period.  The  illustrations  are  not  only  attractive  but  historically  valu- 
able. Many  deal  with  buildings  now  demolished  or  with  churches  now 
extensively  altered.  The  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  rightly 
receive  fall  treatment,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  illustrations.  The 
maps  are  serviceable,  but  the  line-map  of  Ongar  Hundred  (p.  5),  which 
is  the  key  to  the  whole  volume,  has  no  title.  A  more  important  criticism 
is  that  the  excellent  topographical  descriptions  of  the  parishes  lack  a 
detailed  map  by  which  one  could  extract  the  fallest  value  from  the  text. 
Bartholomew's  half-inch  maps  seem  ideal  for  this  purpose,  in  scale, 
clarity,  and  detail,  and  one  would  like  to  suggest  that  fature  topographical 
volumes  contain  the  relevant  reproduction  of  such  maps,  even  if  the  ad- 
ditional cost  means  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  beautifal  photographs  now 
used.  It  would  be  wrong  to  end  upon  a  critical  note,  for  this  volume 
is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  knowledge  in  the  field  of  English  topo- 
graphy. Not  the  least  valuable  are  the  appendices.  These  comprise 
analyses  of  some  medieval  tax  assessments  for  the  hundred,  132CH-1456 
(by  M.  W.  Beresford),  of  the  hearth  tax  assessments  for  1662,  1670,  and 
1674  (by  K.  H.  Burley),  and  of  Bishop  Compton's  return  of  1676  (also 
by  K.  H,  Burley).  Detailed  work  of  this  kind  will  make  the  Essex  vol- 
umes, when  they  are  completed,  of  the  greatest  possible  value  for  the 
economic  historian;  and  one  hopes  that  other  counties  will  imitate  these 
admirable  appendices  in  the  fature.  The  volume  ends  with  an  excellent 
index  by  the  editor.  W.  G.  Hoskins 


The  third  volume  of  archaeological  reports  on  early  medieval  Polish 
settlements  {Studia  Wcv^snohedniowiec^  :  Studiay  Materjalyy  SprawiK^dama^ 
vol.  iii  (Warsaw,  PoUsh  Academy  of  Sciences,  National  Institute  *  Osso- 
lineum ',  195  5)),  carries  further  the  story  of  work  at  Gdansk  (Danzig)  and 
Leczyca,  first  discussed  in  vol.  i.^  In  each  case  detailed  reports,  intended 
for  specialists,  have  been  supplemented  by  short  articles  summing  up  the 
discoveries  made  so  far.  At  Gdansk  only  the  district  of  fishermen 
(apparently  the  oldest  part  of  the  Slavonic  town)  has  been  explored 
thoroughly,  but  some  work  has  also  been  done  in  an  area  inhabited  by 
craftsmen  and  test  diggings  were  carried  out  in  all  the  different  districts 
of  the  old  city.     Gdansk  first  appears  in  written  records  as  urbs  GydJatfy^c 

^  Anti,  bcix.  648-9. 
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in  the  life  of  St.  Adalbert  written  early  in  the  eleventh  century.  But 
there  is  no  archaeological  evidence  of  an  urban  settlement  here  before 
roughly  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  and  the  early  development  of  the 
town  must  have  been  very  rapid.  The  district  of  fishermen  did  not 
change  much  during  some  350  years  of  its  existence  (it  was  destroyed  in 
1308)  and  very  similar  material  conditions  persisted  here  throughout  this 
period.  But  even  in  this  poor  quarter  there  is  some  evidence  that  the 
city  experienced  increased  prosperity  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  duchy  of  eastern  Pomerania  was  at  the  height  of  its 
power  and  the  castle  of  Gdaiisk  formed  the  chief  residence  of  the  dukes. 
A  decline  followed  in  the  later  part  of  the  century.  The  town  of  L^czyca 
lay  on  an  important  medieval  road  between  Great  Poland  and  Masovia. 
The  excavations  in  1948-51  have  produced  many  surprises.  The  chron- 
ology of  some  of  the  findings  is  controversial,  but  the  existence  of  a 
number  of  separate  settlements  on  slightly  different  sites  has  been  clearly 
established.  The  present  town  of  Lfczyca,  founded  under  *  the  German 
law  '  in  the  later  thirteenth  century,  was  the  last  of  them.  A  brief  report 
on  the  diggings  in  the  oldest  part  of  Wroclaw  (Breslau)  is  very  incon- 
clusive. Part  of  the  fortified  enclosure  of  an  early  castle  (tenth-century  ?) 
have  been  uncovered,  together  with  portions  of  another  rampart' that 
might  have  enclosed  a  suburbium.  An  efficient  series  of  excavations  on 
Tyniec,  the  picturesque  hill  south  of  Krakow,  has  undermined  some  of 
the  cherished  legends  associated  with  it.  No  remains  of  an  early  medieval 
castle  have  been  discovered,  but  only  a  prehistoric  fortified  camp.  The 
site  of  the  famous  Benedictine  abbey  has  been  thoroughly  explored  for 
the  first  time.  This  confirmed  the  traditional  date  of  the  abbey's  founda- 
tion, in  the  middle  decades  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  foundations 
and  other  remains  of  the  earliest  Romanesque  church  (burnt  by  the 
Mongols  in  1241)  have  been  uncovered,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  later 
Gothic  buildings.  Professor  K.  Tymieniecki  contributes  a  thoughtful 
discussion  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  transition  from  rural  to  urban 
craft  production  in  medieval  Poland.  He  argues  that  villages  of  crafts- 
men dependent  on  princes  or  magnates  did  not  work  entirely  for  their 
masters,  but  that  on  the  contrary  the  bulk  of  their  production  was 
destined  for  free  sale  in  local  markets.  The  Cistercian  abbey  of  Trzebnica 
in  Silesia  was  introducing  innovations  when  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
thirteenth  century  it  was  demanding  heavier  renders  in  kind  from  certaiir 
types  of  craftsmen  (wheelwrights,  coopers,  potters)  in  order  to  sell  their 
products  for  the  direct  profit  of  the  monastery.*  In  either  case  we  are 
dealing,  however,  with  specialized  production  for  the  market  by  rural 
craftsmen.  The  concentration  of  craftsmen  in  towns  did  not  produce 
any  revolutionary  changes  in  the  supply  of  manufactured  goods  and  the 
movement  from  country  to  town  was  very  gradual.  The  transition  can 
be  clearly  watched  at  Trzebnica,  where  the  abbey  encouraged  the  settle- 
ment aroimd  the  monastic  buildings  of  numerous  and  diverse  craftsmen, 
including  even  exotic  newcomers  like  a  stonemason.  The  settlements  of 
craftsmen  in  the  suburbs  adjoining  the  early  fortified  castles  included  men 
who  remained  the  dependents  of  their  lords;  often  they  might  be  settled 

^  For  other  contexnponuy  changes  at  Tizebnica  see  ant9^  bcxii.  360-1. 
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on  the  suburban  lands  belonging  to  those  lords.  Like  its  predecessors, 
this  volume  is  admirably  produced  and  illustrated  with  maps,  drawings 
and  photographs.  R  B.  Frtdb 

The  Somerset  Record  Society  has  issued  as  its  sixty-fourth  volume 
Tie  Gnat  Cbarttdary  of  Glastonbmy^  vol.  iii  (Prome:  1956,  obtainable  £rom 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Rawlins,  19  Kensington  Hall  Gardens,  London,  W.14), 
which  completes  Dom  Aelred  Watkin's  valuable  edition.^  The  delay 
in  its  appearance  is  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  printing,  which  has  been 
met  by  a  special  effort  aided  by  a  handsome  contribution  &om  the 
Pilgrim  Trust.  It  contains  the  deeds  and  charters  relating  to  property 
in  Devon,  Dorset,  Hants,  Wilts,  and  Berks  and  the  documents  appro- 
priating the  issues  of  various  lands  to  the  celebration  of  the  obits  of 
abbots  and  other  expenses  of  the  convent.  The  index  of  places  is  arranged 
under  the  heads  of  the  coimdes  or  countries  affected.  In  that  of  persons 
Paulin  Pey vere  appears  as  '  Peinre  '  and  should  be  added  to  the  Errata. 
Among  the  charters  is  one  of  Ethelred  (no.  1503)  relating  to  a  tenement 
in  Winchester,  not  in  the  Great  Cbartulofy  but  in  the  Secretum^  which 
seems  not  to  have  been  printed  before.  A  grant  by  Abbot  John  of  Kent 
in  November,  1303  (no.  1328),  provides  for  the  purchase  of  spices  *in 
case  (which  God  forbid)  there  should  be  difficulty  in  finding  good  wine 
in  the  country  {patrid)  \  C  Johnson 


The  medieval  origins  of  modern  administration  in  Germany  must  be 
traced  in  the  development  of  territorial  powers,  especially  on  the  eastern 
border.  In  this  field  Harald  Schieckel,  in  his  study  HirrscbaftsbereUb 
uad  MimsteriaUtSt  der  Markgrajen  von  Meissen  im  12  und  i)  Jabrbundtrt 
(Mitteldeutsche  Forschungen,  vol.  7;  Cologne  and  Graz:  Bdhlau,  1956) 
makes  a  contribution.  He  is  a  pupil  of  Professor  Schlesinger.  The 
main  subject  of  inquiry  are  360  names  of  men  who  appear  as  witnesses 
in  documents  issueid  by  the  chancery  of  the  Wettin  princes,  recording 
transactions  in  the  countries  between  the  Saale  and  die  middle  reaches 
of  the  Elbe.  The  author  tries  to  establish  the  place  of  abode  and  the 
social  classification  of  all  these  individuals.  The  fact  that  here,  as 
elsewhere,  witnesses  are  normally  grouped  according  to  their  social 
status  forms  a  convenient  starting-point  for  such  inquiry.  Dr.  Schieckel 
shows  that  during  this  period  the  Wettin  dynasty  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  influence  of  independent  noblemen  (Edelfreie)  in  favour  of  minis- 
teriales,  originally  recruited  from  the  allodial  estates  of  the  ruling  house. 
Especially  characteristic  is  the  change  in  the  castle-guard  of  the  important 
marcher  fortress  Meissen,  where  originally  the  marquess  was  only  the 
supreme  commander  of  independent  *  Burgmannen ',  who  owed  allegi- 
ance to  the  Emperor.  A  carefully  compiled  register  of  all  families 
discussed  and  two  maps  conclude  the  book.  Hans  LxebbschStz 

Not  a  little  heroic  personal  effort  has  gone  to  the  appearance  of  The 
Missenden  Cartularyy  Part  ii  (Buckinghamshire  Record  Society,  vol.  x, 

^  AmU^  bdii.  597  ;   fanriii.  456. 
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1955;  obtainable  at  Twitchells  End,  Jordans,  Bucks.),  which  has  been 
edited  and  printed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Jenkins.  Both  as  scholar  and  typo- 
grapher Mr.  Jenkins  deserves  praise.  But,  with  no  wish  to  appear 
ungrateful,  this  book  prompts  a  doubt  to  which  Professor  Cheney  has 
recently  drawn  attention.  The  275  charters  here  printed,  chiefly  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  seldom  depart  from  the  common  form  and  draw  their 
interest  chiefly  from  their  content.  Ought  not  the  policy  of  printing  such 
documents  in  extenso  to  be  reviewed  ?  Are  not  the  interests  of  scholars 
and  members  of  local  societies  adequately  served  by  an  intelligent  and 
discriminating  use  of  calendars,  complete  transcription  being  reserved  for 
selected  texts  ?  Apart  from  this,  the  volume  is  likely  to  attract  attention 
for  the  Walter  de  Hanle  (variously  spelt)  who  witnesses  a  number  of 
charters.  This  man  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Gurney  in  1945  who 
suggested  identifying  him  with  the  author  of  the  Treatise  on  Husbandry 
and  who  further  thought  he  was  *  possibly  '  (or  even  extremely  probably) 
the  Sir  Walter  de  Hameleye  who  was  a  bachelor  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester 
in  1267.  Now  Mr.  Jenkins  concludes  from  the  additional  evidence  of 
the  second  part  of  the  cartulary  that:  *  The  case  for  holding  that  Walter 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  central  Buckinghamshire  and  that  his 
Treatise  is  based  on  his  experience  of  farming  on  the  Kimble  neighbour- 
hood seems  to  be  reasonably  valid  *  (pp.  vii-viii).  Before  repetition 
launches  supposition  as  a  respectable  fact,  it  is  proper  to  look  more 
carefully  at  this  suggestion.  Neither  Walter  nor  Henley  are  uncommon 
names:  not  unnaturally  they  conjoin  now  and  then  {e.g.  C.  Close  Rails 
i242y  p.  396:  1255,  p.  171).  The  situation  invites  caution.  What,  then, 
do  we  know  of  die  Buckinghamshire  Walter,  supposing  (which  seems 
likely  but  not  certain)  that  only  one  person  of  that  name  is  here  involved  ? 
Mr.  Gurney  found  him  witnessing  charters  from  c.  1230  to  1273-6;  the 
present  volume  shows  him  present  as  eairly  as  iio^-c,  1215  (no.  516)  and 
1220  (no.  452).  For  the  first  time,  we  know  he  had  at  least  two  sons — 
Nicholas  and  Martin — ^both  of  whom  were  landholders  during  his 
lifetime,  Nicholas  making  grants  to  Missenden  abbey.  The  centre  of 
the  family  interests  in  Buckinghamshire  was  furly  obviously  Kimble, 
where  fadier  and  sons  had  property.  They  belonged  to  the  knightly 
class,  but  (unless  the  Richard  de  Hanlee  *  clerk '  of  the  sheriff  of  Bucking- 
hamshire in  the  early  thirteenth  century  was  a  relative)  their  family  has 
left  no  very  obvious  mark  on  local  life,  beyond  sharing  in  its  conventional 
piety.  To  say  more'^than  this  is,  on  present  evidence,  to  guess.  Mr. 
Jenkins  is  misleading  himself  and  his  readers  when  he  refers  (p.  vii)  to 
Mr.  Gumey*s  *  cogent  arguments  *  for  identifying  this  Walter  with  the 
author.  The  identification  may  prove  to  be  right,  but  for  the  moment 
the  arguments  are  not  only  not  cogent,  they  are  (for  obvious  reasons) 
virtually  non-existent.  There  is  even  less  to  be  said  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Gumey's  further  identification  with  the  bachelor  who  took  his  name  from 
Handley  in  Worcestershire;  the  Buckinghamshire  Walter  must  have  been 
a  very  old  man  in  1267.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  certainly  futile  at  this  stage 
to  hope  to  identify  the  author  of  the  Treatise.  Eileen  Power's  suggestion 
(quoted  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  p.  vii)  that  *  If  we  could  establish  which  of  the 
Henleys  was  Walter's  birthplace,  and,  above  all,  on  what  manors  he 
gained  his  experience  as  a  bailiff  .  .  •  we  should  have  gone  a  long  way 
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towards  determining  which  of  the  manuscripts  represents  the  earliest 
and  purest  version  of  the  text '  is  surely  near  missing  the  point.  Identi- 
fication of  the  author  (miracles  apart)  can  only  come  after  the  text  has 
been  established,  dated  and  prol^bly  located.  In  the  meantime,  local 
patriotism  may  silently  and  hopefully  lay  claim  to  Walter  the  author:  it 
cannot,  with  reason,  confidently  publish  that  claim  abroad. 

T.  H.  Aston 


II  CartuUtrio  di  Giovanni  di  Giona  di  Portovenere  {sec,  XIH)^  edited  by 
G.  Falco  and  G.  Pistarino  (Deputazione  subalpina  di  Storia  Patda, 
dxxvii:  Turin,  Pala22o  Gtrignano,  1955)  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  notarial  documents  from  Liguria  now  in  print.  It  contains  41 1  deeds 
of  the  years  1259-75,  admirably  edited,  with  an  Italian  sunmiary  of  each. 
There  is  a  lengthy  treatment  of  the  notary  Giovanni  di  Giona's  career 
in  the  Introduction,  together  with  a  full  diplomatic  and  palaeographic 
description  of  the  cartulary.  The  work  contains  also  an  excellent 
glossary  and  index,  and  there  are  photographs  of  several  pages  of  the 
original.  The  notary's  cartulary  contains  records  of  many  types  of  trans- 
action, among  which  sales  (particularly  of  land),  loans,  marriage  agree- 
ments and  wills  are  the  most  common.  All  but  the  last  twenty-five  of 
these  (which  are  of  1274-5)  date  from  the  years  1259-62  and  the  interest 
of  the  collection  lies  in  the  picture  that  it  provides  of  the  life  of  a  small 
Tyrrhenian  port — Genoa's  most  southerly  outpost  against  Pisa — ^in  the 
n:iiddle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  We  find  a  community  of  ship-builders, 
farmers  (the  vineyards  are  of  particular  importance)  and  traders  engaged 
in  commerce  in  the  Tyrrhenian,  dealing  in  grain,  sheep,  wine,  salt,  cloth, 
iron  and  charcoal,  sailing  usually  to  Sardinia,  but  also  south  along  the 
coast  and  sometimes  as  far  afield,  as  Sicily.  It  is  interesting  to  find  much 
of  the  trade  already  in  the  hands  of  Florentines  (nineteen  Florentine 
names  figure  in  the  index).  The  nature  of  the  cartulary  means  that  we 
have  a  picture  of  the  private  as  well  as  the  economic  life  of  the  Porto- 
venerese:  thus,  Bonn:iigliore  and  his  son  Franceschino  agree  on  13  July 
1259  to  build  a  boat  for  Alberto  of  Portovenere  (doc.  xli)  and  the  r&tder 
derives  extra  interest  from  this  because — like  the  notary,  but  perhaps 
unlike  most  of  the  people  of  the  place — ^he  knows  that  a  week  earlier  the 
same  Franceschino  had  been  formally  confronted  by  the  mother  of  his 
illegitimate  child  (doc.  xxix).  The  personal  name  Biancafiare  (p.  280) 
is  interesting  evidence  of  the  vogue  of  French  literature.  It  is  impossible 
to  summarize  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  the  collection,  but  there  is 
some  useful  information  here  too  on  the  Genoese  government  of  its 
contado  and  on  Genoese  wars,  as  well  as  on  education  (Portovenenere 
had  a  schoolmaster  who  was  a  layman)  and  on  ecclesiastical  life.  Much 
of  the  material  has  been  utilized  in  an  article  by  Professor  Falco  on  *  La 
vita  portovenerese  nel  Duecento '  in  the  Rivista  Storica  Italiana  (vol. 
Ixiv,  1952).  D.  P:  Walbt 

The  Department  of  History  in  Columbia  University  continues  to 
produce  in  the  series  Records  of  Civili:(ation^  Sources  and  Studies  translations 
of  texts  that  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  historian,  particularly  on 
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account  of  their  Introductions  and  notes.    They  no  longer  print  a  list 
of  the  series  at  the  end  of  each  volume,  no  doubt  on  account  of  present 
costs,  but  with  this  volume  (Pierre  Dubois,  The  Kicwny  of  the  Holy  Latid^ 
translated  with  an  Introduction  and  notes  by  Walther  I.  Brandt;  London : 
Oxford  University  Press,  for  Columbia  University  Press,  1956)  it  reaches 
a  total  of  fifty-one.    It  is  a  series  that  has  done  great  service,  in  particular 
to  crusading  studies.    It  is,  however,  inevitable  that  it  should  be  com- 
pared with  its  English  counterpart,  MtJiwal  Classics^  as  yet  much  less 
numerous  but  growing  steadily  and  giving  the  scholar  the  final  benefit 
of  the  Latin  text,  parallel  with  the  English,  and,  more,  a  text  that  is  the 
result  of  new  collation,  often  with  the  exhaustive  and  tireless  aid  of 
Professor  Mynors.    As  great  and  as  intelligent  labours  have  gone  into 
many  of  the  American  volumes,  but  their  scheme,  the  translation  without 
the  Latin  text,  unfortunately  does  not  make  the  full  ftuits  of  editorial 
labour  available  for  other  scholars.    It  is  now  twenty-seven  years  since 
Dr.  W.  I.  Brandt  published  his  article  on  Pierre  Dubois  in  the  Amtrkan 
Historical  RiPiew.    His  translation  of  the  De  reoiperaHone  Turn  SamH  is 
therefore  a  pondered  work  and  his  Introduction  is  an  important  aid  to 
our  understanding  of  the  milieu  of  Philip  the  Fair.    At  times  his  imagina- 
tion is  perhaps  too  picturesque  and  it  will  be  harder  for  some  readers  than 
it  is  for  the  author  to '  visualize  Philip  aAd  Nogaret  chuckling  with  glee ', 
an  unlikely  pastime  for  either  of  these  cold  and  inhuman  personalities. 
The  historiod  background  is,  however,  set  out  clearly,  with  a  careful 
use  of  all  recent  articles  dealing  with  the  questions  involved.    As  would 
be  expected  &om  Dr.  Brandt's  previous  writings,  the  sources  of  Dubois's 
ideas  are  thoroughly  explored  and  he  is  shown  to  have  been,  not  a  daring 
originator,  but  a  man  conversant  with  very  varied  movements  of  the 
time  and  shrewd  in  selecting  anything  &om  them  that  suited  his  purposes. 
The  text  of  the  Dt  ncuperatiom  exists  in  a  unique  manuscript  in  the 
Vatican,  MS.  Reg.  Lat.  No.  1642.    Langlois  published  it  in  1891,  and  his 
edition  has  been  checked  with  the  manuscript  and  in  a  few  instances 
corrected  for  the  purposes  of  this  translation.    Langlois's  notes  have 
been  retained  with  some  additions,  particularly  references  to  more  recent 
works  and  identification  of  Dubois's  quotations.    There  is  a  full  and 
useful  bibliography.    It  was  perhaps  unnecessary  always  to  qualify 
Dupuy's  use  in  his  Histoin  du  diffirend  (165  5)  of  the  old  form  Philippes 
with  die  disparagement  olsic.    Dubois's  pedestrian  style  does  not  give 
much  scope  to  the  translator.    Thb  is  a  dear  and  businesslike  rendering. 
Here  and  there  modem  phraseology  ^ders  rather  than  helps  the  meaning. 

*  Modus  gloriose  mittendi '  becomes  for  example  *  This  brilliant  send- 
o£f ',  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  passage  *  Sic  per  concursum  et  conflictum 
augebitur,  ultra  quam  credi  posset,  numerus  pugnatorum'  appears  as 

*  lUs  method  of  mobilization  will  increase  the  number  of  warriors 
beyond  belief '.  The  adjustment  of  present  to  past  overtones  is  a  di£Bcult 
business.  T.  S.  R.  Boasb 


The  history  of  the  Polish  woollen  industry  previous  to  the  nineteenth 
century  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected  hitherto.  The  study  of 
A.    Myczak,   Sukmmftwo   Wselkopolskii  XIV^XVH   IF&ifc  (Warsaw: 
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Panst-wowe  Wydawnlctwo  Naukowe,  195  5),  dealing  with  the  penod  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  provides  the  first  good  monograph 
on  this  subject.    It  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  industries  of  Great 
Poland  (Wielkopolska),  which  included  some  of  the  most  important 
textile  centres  in  the  country  (notably  Wschowa  and  Brzeziny),  but  the 
author  has  used  freely  niaterial  from  other  parts  of  Poland.    Fuller  use 
could  have  been  made  of  foreign  works*    Mr.  Maczak  derived  &om 
them  factual  details  rather  than  drew  upon  them  for  a  comparative  study 
of  problems.    But  these  are  minor  faults  in  a  valuable  and  original  booL 
Mr.  Mac2ak  uses  a  wide  range  of  printed  and  archive  sources  and  he 
handles  this  difficult  material  with  intelligence  and  good  sense.    He 
never  loses  sight  of  the  need  to  relate  the  special  story  of  the  textile 
industry  to  the  general  trends  of  Polish  economic  development.    The 
Polish  industry  studied  here  produced  mostly  cheaper  varieties  of  cloth, 
mediocre  in  quality  and  destined  for  the  internal  market  or  for  export  to 
backward  'eastern  territories.    Works  describing  the  manufacture  of 
cheap  woollens  anywhere  in  Europe  are  not  numerous,  which  adds 
interest  to  this  particular  study.    Polish  wool  was  mediocre,  but  si:^)erior 
results  achieved  with  it  by  Saxon  and  SUesian  cloth-makers  suggest  that 
the  Polish  industry  was  inferior  in  its  techniques  of  manufacture.    The 
excessive  rate  of  shrinkage  of  much  Polish  cloth  in  the  course  of  fulling 
is  a  sign  of  defective  weaving,  of  which  there  are  also  other  indications. 
There  was  comparatively  little  specialization  and  the  same  craftsman  was 
hormally  responsible  for  all  the  processes  of  manufacture.    After  a  time 
of  modest  prosperity  and  expansion  in  the  early  and  middle  decades  of 
the  sixteendi  century,  the  textile  towns  of  Great  Poland  entered  upon  a 
period  of  growing  difficulties.    The  author  finds  the  chief  cause  of  their 
subsequent  decline  in  the  diminishing  demand  of  the  peasantry  for  cloth 
manufactured  by  specialized  craftsmen.    He  regards  this  as  a  symptom 
o[  general  changes  in  Poland,  brought  about  by  the  intensification  of 
demesne  farming  on  the  estates  of  the  Polish  nobility.    He  readily 
admits,  however,  that  in  the  absence  of  all  detailed  evidence  about  the 
woollens  manufactured  in  the  villages  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
there  was  a  marked  fall  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  peasantry  or 
simply  a  shift  from  urban  to  rural  production.    The  exceptions  to  his 
general  picture  of  industrial  decline  in  towns  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  do  not  contradict  the  author's  main  thesis.    The 
craftsmen  who  continued  to  prosper  were  the  producers  of  better 
woollens,  destined  for  the  richer  clientele.    This  type  of  production 
even  expanded  after  1620,  as  a  result  of  the  influx  of  skilled  SUesian 
cloth-workers  fleeing  from  the  disasters  of  the  Thirty  Years  War.    But 
only  a  limited  number  of  towns,  mostly  near  the  Silesian  frontier,  profited 
from  this  migration.    Later  on,  in  the  sixteen-fifties,  the  calamities  of  the 
Swedish  war  hit  all  the  textile  towns  of  Great  Poland  and  completed  the 
ruin  of  some  of  them.  E.  B.  Frtdb 


The  Renaissance  Society  of  America  was  formed  in  1954.  Since 
then  it  has  issued  three  publications.  Studies  in  the  Rtnaissimci^  vols,  i,  ii, 
ill  (vol.  i:  Austin,  University  of  Texas  Press,  1954;  vols,  ii,  iii:   New 
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York,  Renaissance  Society  of  Amedca,  1955-6).  These  volumes  of 
SttiJies  are  thus  on  the  road  to  being  a  periodiod  publication.  The  high 
general  level  of  contributions  must  make  this  a  welcome  development. 
The  bulk  of  the  essays  contained  in  the  first  three  volumes  are  primarily 
literary  in  scope,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  historians  will  not  regard 
theniselves  as  being  professionally  unconcerned  with  such  work:  for 
literature  (to  go  no  further)  involves  historiography  and  there  are  useful 
surveys  here,  for  instance,  of  '  Latin  Historiography,  1400-1600 '  (Miss 
Beatrice  R.  Reynolds,  vol.  ii), '  Freedom  and  determinism  in  Renaissance 
Historians  *  (Myron  P.  Gilmore,  vol.  iii)  and  of*  Samuel  Daniel's  Method 
of  Writing  History '  (Rudolf  B.  Gottfried,  ibid,).    Among  more  narrowly 

*  historical  *  papers  the  following  may  be  noted  from  vol.  i:  Felix  Gilbert, 

*  The  concept  of  nationalism  in  Machiavelli's  Prwce  \  F.  Rosenthal,  *  The 
study  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  Sixteenth-Century  Italy ',  Allan  Gilbert, 

*  Lodovico  Mel2o's  Rules  for  Owalry* ;  from  vol.  ii:  Karl  H.  Danhen- 
feldt,  *  Renaissance  Humanists  and  the  Knowledge  of  Arabic ';  from 
vol.  iii:  J.  H.  Hexter,  *Seyssel,  Machiavelli,  and  Polybius  vi:  the 
mystery  of  the  missing  translation '.  Dents  Hay 


Alphons  Lhotsky  and  Karl  Pivec  have  edited,  in  Dietrich  von  Niebeim : 
Viridarium  Imperatorum  et  Kegum  Ramanorum  (Mon.  Germ.  Hist.,  Staats- 
schriften  des  sp^teren  Mittelalters,  Bd.  v,  Stuttgart:   Hiersemann,  1956) 
the  historical  document-book  made  from  German  sources,  from  letter- 
books  and  treatises  of  various  kinds,  by  that  prolific  publicist  and  wholer 
hearted  critic  of  papal  administration.    Found  only  in  Cod.  Vindob.  Pal. 
496,  the  manuscript  written  about  1440,  Dietrich's  compilation  can  be 
dated  1411-12,  certainly  not  long  after  the  first  version  of  the  De  modis 
umendi  et  reformandi  ecclesiam  in  condlio  umversali;  the  references  in  which 
treatise  to  Otto  I  and  John  XII  are  amplified  here  in  the  frequent  citations 
from  Saxon  sources,  especially  the  Frutolf-Ekkehard  chronicle.     The 
Viridarium  clearly  vindicates  (if  anything  further  was  needed)  the  recog- 
nition of  the  De  modis  as  by  Dietrich:  but  the  knowledge  of  the  historical 
material  which  Dietrich  had  at  his  command  could  only  come  when  the 
Viridarium  had  been  recognised  as  his  (after  Lhotsky's  paper  in  the 
Vienna  SitT(unghericbte  of  1948),  and  Heimpel  and  Pivec  had  studied  and 
identified  his  sources.    With  that  necessary  analysis  now  made,  and  the 
present  text  available,  it  has  become  possible  to  appreciate  what  the 
Saxon  and  Hohenstaufen  Emperors  could  mean  to  die  historian  of  the 
Great  Schism  and  to  vmderstand  how  strongly  he  felt  about  the  failure  of 
the  Curia  to  grasp  the  rightftil  position  and  functions  of  the  Emperor  in 
the  Church.     This  failure  went  far  back  into  the  past,  above  all  to  the 
papal  use  of  the  Angevins  in  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  to  destroy  the 
Hohenstaufen.    It  is  natural  that  much  of  Dietrich's  venom  is  reserved 
for  Charles  of  Anjou:    his  heroes  are  good  textbook  ones.  Otto  I, 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  Frederick  II  (mainly  seen  through  the  letters 
of  Peter  de  Vinea).    He  seems  to  have  been  much  influenced  by  the 
Memoriale  de  prerogativa  imperii  by  Alexander  of  Roes.    Dante's  Monorchia 
he  never  mentions.    To  diplomatic  documents,  privileges,  agreements, 
modifications  of  current  practice,  as  found  in  the  papal  archives,  he  often 
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alludes,  and  some  he  gives  in  fiill:  Edward  Ill's  letter  written  to  Qement 
VI  from  Gascony  on  5  September  1545,  protesting  against  the  papal 
reservations  *  now  increasing  in  number  %  is  an  cxan^le;  others  concern 
the  treatment  of  the  Qiurch  in  Hungary  by  Boni&ce  IX.  The  pope 
who  evokes  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  onslaught  in  the  Vindanum, 
in  a  section  derived  from  an  unprinted  biography  of  Cekstine  V»  is 
Boniface  VIII.  The  Liber  Jialoffmm  de  mUmtate^  vita^  cmmrsammy  mortt 
it  vhrtuHbtis  .  .  .  Cekstim pape  Vis  paraphrased  to  narrate  how  Celestine 
was  cruelly  pursued,  after  his  resignation,  by  Boniface,  and  how,  warned 
in  a  dream  by  St.  John  Baptist;  the  pope  sent  three  cardinals  to  the  casde 
of  Fumone  (where  the  hermit  was  incarcerated),  who  saw  him  actually 
levitated  during  the  elevation  of  the  Host.  This  highly  tendentious 
volume  in  which  the  historical  pieces,  when  they  are  not  paraphrased  or 
presented  in  borrowed  language,  are  connected  by  a  fluent  commentary, 
confirms  one's  view  of  Dietrich  as  an  able  propagandist  for  iii^>erial 
intervention  in  the  Church.  It  need  only  be  added  that  the  text  is 
introduced  and  edited  in  the  true  tradition  of  the  Marmmenta, 

E.  F.  Jacob 

Dr.  W.  Jappe  Alberts,  whose  work  on  the  Estates  of  Guelders  and 
Zutphen  appeared  in  1950,^  has  continued  his  study  of  them  to  1492 
under  the  title  De  Staten  van  Geire  en  Zutphen^  Deel  ii  (Groningen:  J.  B. 
Wolters,  for  Instituut  voor  Middeleuwse  Geschiedenis  der  Rijksuniver- 
siteit  te  Utrecht,  1956),  which  contains  separate  indexes  to  both  volumes. 
The  development  oJF  die  Estates  was  retarded  by  the  strife  between  Duke 
Arnold  of  Egmont  and  his  son  Adolf,  which  divided  the  duchy  into  two 
parties  and  ended  with  the  imprisonment  of  Arnold  by  his  son  in  January 
1465.  Adolf  was  recognized  as  duke  by  Amhem,  Nijmegen,  and 
Zutphen,  but  not  by  Roermond  and  the  *  upper '  part  of  the  duchy.  In 
1470  Chsu-les  the  Bold,  who  had  at  first  supported  Adolf,  changed  sides 
and  imprisoned  him,  and  restored  Arnold  in  1471.  The  next  year  Arnold 
gave  his  duchy  in  pawn  to  Charles,  and  the  country  was  occupied  by 
Burgundy  until  the  death  of  Charles  in  1477.  With  the  departure  of  the 
Burgimdian  garrison  and  officials,  the  Estates  revived  and  renewed  their 
allegiance  to  Adolf,  who  was  still  in  prison,  and  accepted  his  wife, 
Katherine  of  Qeves,  as  regent.  Adolf  died  in  prison  in  the  same  year, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  the  release  of  his  children.  But  in  148 1 
Maximilian,  who  had  married  Mary  of  Burgimdy,  invaded  Guelders  and 
a  second  occupation  took  place  which  lasted  till  1492,  when  Charles  of 
Egmont  was  ransomed  and  took  his  place  as  duke.  The  Estates  did  not 
lose  their  position  in  this  second  occupation,  since  the  Austro-Burgundian 
authorities  found  it  convenient  to  negotiate  with  them  for  administrative 
and  financial  afiairs.  Dr.  Alberts's  main  sources  are,  as  before,  the 
accounts  of  Amhem  and  Venlo.  Charles  Johnson 

The  extant  *  Protocolli  *  of  the  correspondence  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
the  Magnificent  were  first  transcribed  with  a  view  to  publication  by 
Gherardi  some  eighty  years  ago.    Financial  difficulties  made,  however, 

^  Aiii$»  fam.  281. 
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publication  impossible,  with  the  result  that  only  two  years  ago  these  funda- 
mental records  appeared  at  last  in  print  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  M. 
Del  Pia22o  {Protocolli  del  CarUgffo  di  horem(p  il  MoffufUo  per  gti  a$m  147)- 
J4^  1477-^2^  a  cura  di  Marcello  del  Pia22o,  Deputazione  di  Storia  Patria 
per  la  Toscana,  Documenti  di  Storia  Italiana,  ser.  ii,  vol.  ii;  Firen2e, 
L.  S.  Olschki,  1955).  The  *  protocolli '  are  really  registers,  where  were 
entered  all  the  letters  issued  by  Lorenzo's  private  d^cery.  What  was 
entered  in  them  was  not,  however,  the  actual  text  of  the  letters  sent  o£f, 
but  merely  the  date  of  issue  and  the  name  of  the  addressee,  fortunately 
accompanied  very  often  by  a  few  words  indicating  the  subject  matter  of 
the  letter.  The  text  of  the  *  Protocolli  *  is  preceded  by  a  very  valuable 
Introduction,  describing  in  great  detail  the  functioning  and  procedure 
of  the  private  chancery  of  Lorenzo,  and  the  volume  is  provided  with  all 
the  indexes  one  would  expect  in  a  book  of  the  kind.  I  particularly 
stress  this,  as  it  is  not  unfortunately  always  the  case  in  Italian  publications. 
Needless  to  say,  one  can  hardly  stress  the  importance  of  these  *  Protocolli ' 
for  the  student  of  Italian  Renaissance  history.  Thanks  to  them,  it  is 
possible  to  follow  day  by  day  the  diplomatic  and  political  activity  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  during  several  years,  and  realize  the  great  care  he  took 
with  even  the  most  trivial  matters.  There  is  not  much  in  this  volume 
which  might  prove  of  use  to  EngUsh  historians.  In  fact  the  only  passages 
about  EngUsh  things  in  the  '  Protocolli '  do  not  deal  with  English 
afiEairs,  but  merely  with  the  personnel  of  the  London  branch  of  the  Medici 
Bank.  One  can  but  end  by  expressing  one's  gratitude  to  Dr.  Del  Piazzo 
and  the  Deputazione  di  Storia  Patria  per  la  Toscana  for  making  the 
*  Protocolli'  available  and  by  hoping  that  the  edition  of  Lorenzo's 
correspondence,  projected  by  the  Istituto  Nazionale  di  Studi  sul 
Rinasdmento,  will  see  the  light  in  a  not  too  distant  future.     R.  Weiss 


It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  there  is  no  adequate  history  of  English 
secondary  education  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  and  during  the  Renaissance 
period.     The  materials  for  such  a  history  are  voluminous,  and  indeed  the 
books  by  Foster  Watson  and  Leach  fail  to  illuminate  partly  because  they 
are  completely  swamped  by  the  flood  of  the  sources.     To  this  multi- 
plicity of  original  matter  Professor  William  Nelson  has  added  A  Fifteenth 
Century  School  Book  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1956).    This  is  an  edition 
of  part  of  MS.  Arundel  249, '  some  four  hundred  English  prose  passages, 
each  with  its  model  Latin  translation '.    Mr.  Nelson  prints  the  whole  of 
the  English,  rearranged  imder  topics,  and  a  selection  of  three  of  the  Latin 
translations.     He  shows  that  the  collection  originates  with  a  grammar 
master  at  Magdalen  School,  Oxford,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  tradition 
of  vulgaria  which  were  extremely  popular  in  early  Tudor  England.     The 
schoolmaster  whose  English  is  here  printed  was  obviously  a  lively  and 
intelligent  man,  who  could  enter  into  the  mind  of  a  boy  with  sympathy. 
Mr,  Nelson's  interest  is  primarily  to  show  the  writer  as  a  *  mirror  of 
Tudor  England '  and  this  his  arrangement  succeeds  in  doing,  though 
.  there  are  extraordinarily  few  references  to  current  afiairs.    As  a  sample 
of  pedagogy  the  volume  naturally  suffers  from  the  absence  of  all  but  a 
tiny  selection  of  the  Latin.    One  wonders,  for  instance,  if  the  Latin  was 
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not  originally  composed  befote  the  English  ({/*.  passages  nos.  108,  192, 
292,  546).  Some  of  the  English  is  striking,  including  the  following, 
which  could  slip  into  Shakespearean  verse  as  a  not  imworthy  couplet: 
*  There  be  many  lordes  that  cannot  pley  the  lorde,  but  I  that  am  none  can 
pley  it  rially '  (no.  3  5 1).  Dents  Hay 


Dr.  J.  W.  F.  Hill's  Tudor  and  Stuart  Uneoln  (Gunbridge  University 
Press,  1956)  continues  the  study  of  the  city  begim  by  him  in  Medieval 
Uneoln  (1948).  It  carries  the  story  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  town  was  in  decay  owing  to  the  decline  of  the  foreign  wool 
trade,  through  to  the  end  of  Anne's  reign  when  it  was  still  struggling  to 
regain  a  position  of  commercial  importance.  Once  again  the  reader  is 
made  aware  of  Dr.  Hill's  special  qualifications  for  writing  this  book. 
He  rarely  draws  any  parallel  between  his  personal  experience  as  an 
alderman  of  the  city  council  and  those  of  his  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century  predecessors,  yet  one  senses  his  professional  sympathy  for  the 
mayor  fixing  the  assi2e  of  bread  and  ale  or  hesitating  before  he  took  a 
side  in  the  civil  war.  In  dealing  with  the  political  and  religious  upheavals 
of  these  two  centuries.  Dr.  Hill  successfully  fulfils  one  of  his  two  purposes, 
to  assemble  local  evidence  for  the  historian  treating  of  wider  historical 
themes.  In  his  second  intention  of  aiding  the  historical  imagination  of 
the  interested  visitor  to  Lincoln,  he  is  less  successful  for  no  clear  picture 
emerges  of  the  town  as  a  community  of  people  earning  their  living  and 
pursuing  their  leisure.  The  failure  is  due  mainly  to  a  tendency  to  treat 
Lincoln's  history  as  a  problem  of  government  and  administration  with 
the  result  that  discussion  centres  on  the  Poor  Law  rather  than  the  poor, 
on  gild  ordinances  rather  than  the  trades  and  crafts  represented  in  the 
city.  In  short,  the  form  of  the  documents,  mostly  administrative  in 
origin,  dictates  the  form  of  the  narrative.  An  opportunity  has  been 
missed  to  portray  changes  in  the  physical  size  and  shape  of  the  city.  In 
the  parishes  of  St.  Botolph's  and  St.  Mark's,  for  example,  the  number  of 
households  changed  hardly  at  all  between  1563  and  1721.  Yet  the 
population  of  St.  Michael's  parish  grew  from  fifty  to  eighty  families, 
that  of  St.  Peter-at-Arches  from  thirty-four  to  sixty,  and  that  of  St. 
Swithin's  from  eighty  to  one  himdred  and  sixty-eight.  Unfartimately, 
there  is  no  map  of  the  parishes  to  enable  the  reader  to  make  any  guess  at 
the  reasons.  A  second  unanswered  question  concerns  the  trade  of  the 
town.  Why  did  the  wool  trade  decline  and  the  cloth  industry  almost 
disappear,  bringing  Lincoln  to  a  state  of  physical  as  well  as  economic 
decay  by  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century?  True,  the  foreign 
trade  in  wool  diminished,  but  Lincolnshire  fleeces  were  in  keen  demand 
by  the  Yorkshire  and  East  Anglian  clothiers,  and  Lincoln  was  well 
placed  for  marketing  the  wool  of  the  county.  Was  it  because  com- 
munication with  Yorkshire  via  the  Fossdyke  and  the  Trent,  and  with 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  via  the  Witham  was  neglected  ?  After  the  Restora- 
tion Lincoln  was  said  to  depend  for  much  of  its  trade  on  the  buyers  and 
sellers  of  cattle.  Was  a  whole  revolution  in  the  business  of  the  city 
summed  up  in  that  unassuming  sentence?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  which  need  answer  to  bring  the  history  of  Lincoln  to  life. 
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Nevertheless,  for  the  reader  who  wishes  to  observe  the  impact  of  national 
events  upon  the  governing  class  of  a  provincial  town,  the  book  is  full  of 
substance  and  interest.  Joan  Thirsk 


Professors  J.  H.  Parry  and  P.  M.  Sherlock,  the  authors  of  A  Short 
History  of  the  West  Indies  (London:  Macmillan,  1956)  say  in  their  Intro- 
duction that  *  West  Indian  history  appears  disjointed  and  unreal  to  West 
Indians  today.  It  is  a  story  told  &om  someone  else's  point  of  view.' 
This  is  true,  in  some  degree,  even  of  Sir  Alan  Burns's  excellent  history, 
although  Sir  Alan  is  himself  a  West  Indian  born.  Messrs.  Parry  and 
Sherlock  have  laboured  with  great  success  to  avoid  incurring  the  same 
reproach  themselves.  This  is  a  history  which  West  Indians  will  surely 
be  able  to  imderstand,  and  I  hope  that  many  others  besides  West  Indians 
will  read  it.  The  narrative  moves  &st,  and  the  style  is  excellent:  there 
are  many  well-turned  and  enjoyable  phrases,  such  as  the  description  (on 
p.  5  3)  of  the  early  English  colonial  promoters  scrambling  for  patents  *  in 
an  atmosphere  of  bad  geography  and  bad  faith '.  Campaigns  and  con- 
quests are  given  less  prominence  than  Sir  Alan  Burns  gave  them,  though, 
so  skilful  is  the  writing,  the  necessary  information  of  this  sort  is  conveyed 
painlessly  in  the  course  of  the  main  stream  of  social  and  economic  history. 
On  some  occasions  the  writers  have  relied  rather  heavily  on  a  single 
secondary  source;  they  had  to  do  so,  since,  for  many  subjects,  there  is 
no  more  than  one,  and  for  some  others  not  even  that.  As  one  of  the 
sources  so  used,  I  can  testify  to  the  skill  and  discretion  with  which  this  is 
done.  There  are  only  a  few  slightly  unguarded  or  misleading  expres- 
sions :  for  example,  a  reader  might  be  justified  in  concluding,  from  page 
III,  that  Great  Britain  went  to  war  in  1739  for  the  sake  of  the  slave  trade 
and,  from  page  125,  that  Spain  retained  Florida  in  the  peace  treaty  of 
1763.  Neither  of  these  impressions  would  be  correct.  On  pages  15 1-2 
the  authors  have  not  been  quite  just  to  the  provision  made  in  the  French 
colonies  for  the  religious  instruction  of  slaves.  Even  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and,  still  more,  in  the  seventeenth,  the  French  clergy  took  this 
business  more  seriously  than  the  British,  and  the  French  Government 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  do  this,  and,  though  with  dwindling 
enthusiasm,  some  encouragement  too.  A  planter  who  could  foresee,  in 
181 5,  that  it  was  *  fairly  certain  that  British  West  Indian  sugar  would  once 
again  be  confined  to  the  British  market,  driven  from  continental  Europe 
by  the  competition  of  beet  sugar  *  (p.  173)  must  have  been  gifted  with 
imusual  foresight,  for,  according  to  Mr.  Deerr's  figures,  beet  sugar  first 
amounted  to  10  per  cent,  of  total  sugar  production  about  1850.  Legis- 
lative assemblies  were  set  up  in  the  ceded  islands  (Grenada,  &c.)  soon 
after  1763,  not,  as  is  stated  on  page  210,  in  1784.  There  are  a  few 
misprints,  of  which  the  most  serious  are  *  Bolben '  for  *  Dolben '  on 
page  178  and  *  £1,800  '  for  (presumably)  *  £18,000  '  on  page  199.  These 
are  small  matters.  Students  of  West  Indian  history  will  continue  to 
refer  to  Sir  Alan  Bums's  book  for  political  and  military  detail  soundly 
presented;  but,  as  a  general  introduction  to  the  subject,  this  book  is  as 
near  as  anything  we  need,  or  are  likely  to  get,  to  being  an  ideal  short 
history  of  the  West  Indies.  Richard  Pares 
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From  the  age  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of  Napoleon,  the  power  which 
controlled  the  north  Italian  plain  achieved  a  dominating  position  in 
Europe;  or,  at  the  very  least,  it  could  prevent  any  other  power  from 
attaining  to  this  position.  For  two  generations,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  two  European  giants,  France  and  Spain,  fought 
for  the  control  of  Milan,  before  the  Spaniards  were  finally  successful; 
but,  time  and  again,  the  course  of  the  struggle  was  determined  by  the 
intervention  of  the  redoubtable  pikemen  of  Milan's  small  northern 
neighbour,  the  Swiss  cantons.  Not  unnaturally,  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment -of  Milan  kept  permanent  diplomatic  missions  with  the  Swiss. 
Their  task  was  to  defend  the  interests  of  Spain,  coimter  the  influence  of 
the  French  and  their  money,  and  to  send  reliable  information  to  the 
governor-general  in  Milan.  From  1549  to  1558  this  task  was  brilliantly 
performed  by  the  Bolognese  humanist,  Ascanio  Marso,  a  man  who,  like 
his  father  before  him,  had  made  his  career  in  the  Spanish-Milanese  service. 
At  the  end  of  his  embassy  he  composed  a  lengthy  memorandum,  in  the 
manner  of  the  rtUn^iom  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors,  on  the  geographical, 
economic,  political,  and  religious  conditions  of  the  Swiss  cantons.  The 
Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  both  repelled  and  fiisdnated  by 
their  democratic  neighbours  to  the  north.  Marso  was  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  Like  most  educated  Italians,  he  looked  upon  the  poor, 
uneducated  and  scabies-ridden  peasants,  living  among  the  horrifying 
mountains  of  the  forest  cantons,  as  little  more  than  barbarians.  But  he 
showed  great  acuteness  in  his  observations  and  a  good  deal  of  sympathy 
for  the  patrician  burghers  of  the  Swiss  towns — ^so  much  S3^pathy,  in 
fact,  that  he  was  suspected,  with  some  cause,  of  Protestant  leanings. 
His  relatione  was  known  in  a  number  of  manuscript  copies.  It  has  now 
been  published  by  Leonhard  Haas,  Der  Discorso  de  /  Sffih(p^eri  des  Ascanio 
Marso  von  ijj8  (Quellen  zur  Schweizer  Geschichte,  iii.  Abteilimg: 
Briefe  und  Denkwurdigkeiten.  Band  vi.  Basel:  Birkhluser,  1956). 
Herr  Haas  has  provided  historians  not  only  with  an  authoritative  text  of 
this  important  and  very  readable  document,  but  also  with  an  introduction 
on  Marso's  life,  his  diplomatic  activities  and  the  problems  of  Milanese- 
Swiss  relations  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  has  also  added  fascinating 
footnotes  of  the  near-contemporary  comments  on  the  Discorso  by  the 
secretary  of  the  town  of  Lucerne,  Renward  Cysat.  It  is  rare  indeed  that 
one  has  the  chance  of  seeing  the  comments  on  it  of  one  of  the  subjects  of 
a  sixteenth  century  relatione,  Herr  Haas's  edition  is  a  model  of  its  kind 
and  a  fine  example  of  modern  Swiss  scholarship. 

H.   G.   KOENIGSBERGER 


In  his  Ifwentorjf  of  the  Jewels  and  Plate  of  Queen  Elh(abetb  I  (London:  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  1955)  Mr.  A.  JefFeries  Collins,  formerly 
keeper  of  manuscripts  at  the  British  Museum,  has  produced  a  volume 
which,  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  deserves  the  description  of  a  magmm 
opus.  The  basis  of  the  book  is  an  edition  of  the  1574  inventory  of  the 
*  jewels,  plate  and  other  stuflF*  in  the  custody  of  John  Astley,  master  of 
the  jewel-house.  Both  the  official  copy  and  Astle/s  own  copy  of  the 
inventory  are  in  the  British  Museum  and  have  been  used  for  this  text. 
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After  each  item  Mr.  Collins  gives  the  previous  and  subsequent  history 
of  the  piece — a  prodigy  of  research  in  itself.    Here  indeed  is  a  wealth  of 
information  to  fascinate  the  historian  and  delight  the  expert  in  such 
matters.    But,  in  addition,  we  are  given  an  Introduction  of  260  pages  in 
which  appear  the  fruits  of  almost  a  lifetime's  research  and  erudition;  and 
it  is  here  that  the  historian  will  find  research  that  opens  up  new  vistas 
and  themes  of  high  significance  to  him.    Mr.  Collins  appears  to  have 
gone  everywhere  for  his  evidence,  and  his  work  among  exchequer 
documents  will  prove  most  stimulating.    In  one  chapter  of  the  Intro- 
duction we  have  a  discussion  of  '  the  purposes  of  die  Tudor  Crown 
Jewels ' — their  function  as  a  means  of  storing  capital  and  their  use  as 
pawns  for  loans:    a  subject,  which,  with  its  detailed  evidence,  is  of 
obvious  historical  importance.    Two  further  chapters  on  the  accumula- 
tion and  the  dispersal  of  the  collection  touch  many  of  the  episodes, 
personal  and  national,  in  traditional  historical  narrative.    Moreover, 
they  are  of  great  interest  for  the  subject  of  Crown  finance  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.    The  sale  of  plate  in  1600  Mr.  Collins  ^regards 
as  a  turning  point:  the  first  step  in  its  utilization  as  treasure.    He  shows 
how  thereafter,  particularly  under  Charles  I  and  then  during  the  Common- 
wealth, the  great  collection  of  plate  and  jewels— even  the  gold  crowns 
and  other  relics  of  monarchy — ^the  pride  of  Tudor  England,  was  dispersed 
to  meet  current  expenditure.    By  1660  the  Jewel  Office  hsul  lost  its  old 
significance,  and  of  the  magnificence  displayed  in  the  1574  inventory  all 
that  remains  today  is  *  the. Royal  Gold  Cup  *.    Another  chapter  of  the 
Introduction  gives  us  a  most  useful  biography  of  John  Astley  and  an 
account  of  his  office  with  a  discussion  of  the  perquisites  as  well  as  the 
salary.    While  the  salary  was  £50  a  year,  the  perquisites,  according  to  % 
tendentious  and  obviously  very  exaggerated  seventeenth-century  estimate, 
were  said  to  be  worth  £10,000  a  year.    We  can  discoimt  this  estimate  and 
still  draw  a  very  valuable  moral  from  the  disparity.    One's  gratitude  to 
the  author  for  an  outstanding  work  of  scholarship  might  be  expressed 
by  emphasizing  that  though  the  political  historian  might  think  this 
sunq)tuous  volume  of  little  concern  to  him,  he  cannot  in  finct  afford  to 
ignore  it.  J.  £.  Nealb 


Mountjoy :  E/h(abetban  General  (London:  Odhams  Press,  1955)  by 
Professor  Cyril  Falls  might  be  described  as  a  biographical  appendage  to 
the  author's  important  study,  EJr^abetVs  Irish  Wars.  One  can  appreciate 
how,  while  writing  that  book,  he  became  interested  in  the  personality 
and  qualities  of  Charles  Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy  and  earl  of  I>evonshire. 
The  great  military  achievements  of  this  most  important  and  successful 
of  Elizabeth's  viceroys  in  Ireland,  his  liberal  and  cultured  interests,  his 
liaison  with  Penelope  Rich,  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Stella,  and  his  relations 
with  her  brother,  the  earl  of  Essex,  all  seem  to  proffer  the  stuff  of  a 
fascinating  biography.  But,  as  so  c^ten  happens  even  with  the  most 
promising  of  Elizabethan  biographies,  the  extant  historical  sources  &11 
distressingly  short  of  expectations.  Professor  Falls  has  tried  to  com- 
pensate for  the  deficiency  by  incorporating  a  study  of  Penelope  Rich, 
devoting,  for  example,  a  chapter  to  her  relations  with  Sidney.    Yet,  in 
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het  case  also,  the  sources  are  disappointing.  Consequently,  the  principal 
theme  of  the  work,  despite  the  author's  skill,  appears  as  an  exceedingly 
tenuous  thread  holding  together  accounts  of  the  Armada,  of  parliament, 
of  the  Islands  Voyage,  and  so  on.  Only  when  Moimtjoy  goes  to  Ireland 
can  the  desired  balance  be  attained,  and  then  Mr.  Falls  is  retelling  a  story 
already  finely  told  in  his  previous  book,  though,  indeed,  by  shifting  the 
focus  he  succeeds  in  lending  some  freshness  to  it.  However,  despite 
its  inevitable  handicap  the  book  serves  the  useful  purpose  of  bringing 
together  what  is  known — ^it  would  be  rash  to  say,  all  that  can  be  discovered 
— about  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  attractive  of  Elizabethans.  It  is 
eminently  readable,  and,  though  much  of  the  volume  traverses  well-worn 
ground,  the  reader  will  be  grateful  for  Mr.  Falls's  expert  judgments  on 
military  and  naval  events.  J.  E.  Nealb 


We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Wallace  Notestein  for  a  very  pleasant 
survey  of  his  chosen  period.  This  is  contained  in  Four  Wortbiis  (London: 
Jonathan  Cape,  1956),  which  comprises  studies  of  John  Chamberlain, 
Lady  Anne  Clifford,  John  Taylor  and  Oliver  Heywood.  The  first  of 
these  essays  is  the  longest  and  also  the  most  valuable.  Professor 
Notestein  places  Chamberlain  very  neatly  and  exactly  and,  in  particular, 
makes  clear  the  nature  of  his  relationship  with  Sir  Dudley  Carleton's 
careier.  He  sets  out  clearly  his  precise  position  and  opportunities  as  a 
commentator  on  events;  Chamberlain's  degrees  of  contact  are  examined 
and  the  author  makes  it  evident  that  his  coldness  towards  the  Howards 
helped  him  to  produce  a  balanced  picture.  As  far  as  the  favourites  of 
James  I  were  concerned.  Chamberlain  was  no  man's  client.  His  par- 
ticular position  in  the  London  upper  middle  class  is  well-described.  The 
whole  sketch  is  the  fruit  of  years  of  careful  study  of  the  period.  The 
third  portion  of  the  book  deals  with  John  Taylor  and  includes  a  pleasing 
portrait  of  the  *  water  poet '.  In  this  case  the  material  relating  to  the 
personal  background  of  the  subject  is  rather  slight,  but  Professor  Note- 
stein sets  the  data  out  clearly  and  the  quotations  from  Taylor's  works  are 
very  apposite.  Both  these  studies  may  be  held  to  break  new  ground. 
The  essay  on  Lady  Anne  Clifford  is  inevitably  more  familiar  and  the 
author  tends  to  endorse  the  accustomed  impression  of  her  character. 
The  use  made  of  her  account-books  is  interesting.  It  is  plain  that  in  her 
middle  age  at  Skipton  Castle  she  adopted  the  way  of  living  of  the  North 
of  England  and  her  constant  and  rather  unexpected  generosity  recalls 
the  entries  in  the  household  accounts  of  Naworth  Castle.  These  first 
three  subjects  were  roughly  contemporary.  Lady  Anne  Clifford  the 
youngest  of  them  being  bom  in  1 5  90.  Oliver  Heywood,  with  whom  the 
last  section  of  this  book  deals,  belonged  to  a  rather  younger  generation. 
This  study  has  interest  and  is  in  some  respects  novel,  but  it  lacks  that 
calm  appraisal  which  makes  Professor  Notestein's  studies  of  Chamberlain 
and  Taylor  so  delightful.  *  Those  octavos  ',  he  writes  on  page  211  in 
reference  to  Heywood's  four  volumes  of  notes  about  his  daily  life  and 
activities,  *  have  been  seldom  examined  either  by  the  public  or  even  by 
inquiring  scholars.  To  readers  in  our  day  they  would  seem  revelations 
of  Puritanism  in  its  most  zealous  and  ridiculous  aspects.'    As  these  words 
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would  imply,  this  section  tends  to  lack  that  objective  approach,  which  is 
so  sympathetic  a  characteristic  of  the  other  studies  in  Four  Worthies,  In 
general  the  book  is  filled  with  understanding  for  the  people  of  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  for  the  climate  of  opinion.  Four 
Worthies  is  a  real  addition,  both  invigorating  and  penetrating,  to  all  the 
work  that  Professor  Notestein  has  given  to  us.  David  Mathew 


No  disparagement  of  the  editor  is  intended  in  saying  that  perhaps  the 
most  praiseworthy  aspect  of  The  Port  Books  of  Boston  1601-1640  (Lincoln 
Record  Society,  vol.  50,  1956)  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  produced  at  all. 
The  port  books  have  been  perhaps  less  explored  than  any  other  major 
source  for  the  history  of  the  overseas  trade  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  England. 
As  such  sources  have  been  progressively  worked  through,  this  neglect 
has  stood  out  more  and  more  conspicuously,  but  some  scholars  are 
disposed  to  believe  that  the  books'  suspected  defects  justify  it.  This  will 
not  do.  The  time  to  assess  the  value  of  a  historical  source  is  after  it  has 
been  subject  to  patient  and  scholarly  scrutiny,  not  before.  This  is  so 
obvious  that  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  suspicion  that  the  ease  with  which 
the  port  books  have  been  shrugged  off  is  not  unconnected  with  the  fact 
that  they  are  extremely  tedious,  dirty,  and  in  some  respects  difficult 
sources  on  which  to  work.  (The  reviewer  must  add  that  he  is  himself 
guilty  of  having  published  studies  for  which  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  relevant  port  books  ought  to  have  been,  and  was  not,  a  preparation.) 
The  Lincoln  Record  Society  has  taken  a  welcome  step  towards  repairing 
this  notable  omission.  Dr.  R.  W.  K.  Hinton  brings  to  his  editorial 
task  exactly  the  qualities  of  patient  and  open-minded  scholarship  which 
are  called  for,  and  the  result  fully  justifies  the  Society's  enterprise.  Not, 
perhaps,  in  terms  of  established  conclusions:  for  by  the  seventeenth 
century  Boston  was  no  longer  an  outport  of  the  first  rank,  and  the 
interesting  speculations  to  which  a  study  of  its  books  gives  rise  (such  as 
the  magnitude  of  the  shift  from  Dutch  to  English  bottoms  in  the  second 
half  of  the  period)  will  remain  speculations  until  books  for  other  and 
larger  ports  can  be  put  alongside.  The  immediate  justification  of  the 
work  to  the  national  historian  lies  in  the  informed  analysis  of  the  books 
as  historical  sources  which  his  patient  work  of  transcription  and  editing 
(performed,  to  judge  by  a  check  of  a  random  sample,  with  exemplary 
care)  has  equipped  Dr.  Hinton  to  make.  His  verdict  is  not  unfavourable. 
The  books  are  shown  to  yield  interesting  and  reliable  information  on 
many  aspects  of  trade  other  than  its  volume.  If  one  dissents,  moreover, 
from  Dr.  Hinton's  conclusions  at  all,  it  is  to  wonder  whether  he  does 
not  accept  a  little  too  readily  the  fashionable  view  that  the  books  must 
not  be  used  as  evidence  for  the  volume  of  trade.  Even  if  completely 
unreliable  for  absolute  figures,  they  may  well  reflect  accurately  enough 
the  trend  of  year-by-year  fluctuations — a  matter  of  considerable  interest 
at  a  time  when  short-run  problems  are  attracting  increasing  attention 
(though  one  must  admit  that  the  gaps  in  the  series  are  a  handicap  here). 
The  publication  of  books  for  other  places  will  make  possible  comparisons 
permitting  more  confident  assessment  of  their  value  in  these  respects. 
One's  pleasure  at  Lincoln's  initiative  is,  therefore,  coupled  with  the  hope 
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that  other  societies  may  be  encouraged  to  follow  suit.  Most  of  tbem 
would  have  a  much  longer  task  than  this,  and  would  be  fortunate  indeed 
to  secure  the  services  of  so  capable  an  editor  as  Dr.  Hinton.  But  they 
would  be  undertaking  a  task  not  the  less  important  for  its  long  neglect, 
and  of  a  magnitude  understandably  daunting  to  the  individual  scholar. 

J.  D.  Gould 


Lord  Leconfield  has  now  followed  up  his  excellent  and  weU-iecdved 
study  of  Petwertb  Manor  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  with  a  companion  volume 
on  die  neighbouring  Sutton  and  Duncton  Manors  (London:  Cumberlege, 
1956).  This  is  likewise  based  on  the  records  of  the  Petworth  estate, 
chiefly  terriers  of  Sutton  in  1608  and  1625,  one  of  Duncton  in  1625, 
Ralph  Treswell's  survey  maps  of  the  two  manors  in  x6o8,  a  survey  of 
Sutton  in  1574,  another  of  Petworth  Honour  in  1623  and  the  court  books 
of  Sutton  and  Duncton  from  1604  to  1 719,  as  well  as  private  correspond- 
ence. It  is  a  pleasure  to  draw  the  attention  of  readers  to  the  work  of 
some  one  so  closely  acquainted  with  such  rich  sources  and  to  pass  under 
review  a  book  that  calls  for  no  censure  and  much  prabe.  To  those 
devoted  to  Wellsian  world  history,  the  subject  of  this  book  might  seem 
parochial;  but  it  so  happens  that  the  Petworth  district  was  an  agricultural 
region  of  itself,  with  its  own  peculiar  plan  of  &rm  management,  and 
formed  an  entity  apter  for  historical  study  than  either  township  or  county. 
To  those  who  delight  in  high  abstractions.  Lord  Leconfield's  approadi 
to  his  subject  might  seem  pedestrian;  but  it  is  really  unpretentious.  The 
finct  that  the  Petworth  district  was  a  small  but  distinct  farming  region 
prompts  the  suggestion  that  Lord  Leconfield  might  conceivably  have 
been  better  advised  to  have  cast  his  two  books  into  one  and  to  have 
spread  his  net  somewhat  wider  to  take  advantage  of  other  materials,  such 
as  William  Marshall's  masterly  study  of  the  region's  rural  economy,  in 
the  fashioning  of  a  compact  but  exhaustive  work  on  this  one  farming 
country.  That  be  as  it  may,  this  present  volume  will  stand  in  its  own 
right.  Something  is  left  to  be  desired  in  the  transcription  of  the  definite 
article  and  for  the  convenience  of  readers  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that 
cow-grass  (p.  56),  despite  what  the  dictionary  says,  is  not  merely  a  wild 
species  of  trefoil,  but  perennial  red  clover,  which,  though  native  and 
sometimes  wild,  is  and  has  been,  nonetheless,  much  cultivated  by  farmers. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  book,  however,  against  which  the  reader  needs  to 
be  warned.  It  has  a  sound  index  and  several  well-produced  maps  and 
is  full  of  interest  not  only  for  local  and  personal  history,  but  also  for  the 
history  of  agriculture,  rural  economy,  estate  management,  land-owner- 
ship, internal  trade  and  credit  transactions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  will  be  by  no  means  the  last  contribution  to  history  from  Lord 
Leconfield's  pen.  Eric  Kerridge 


Mr.  Bemdt  Gustafsson's  The  Fm  Dissenting  Brethren^  A  Stud^f  on  tie 
Dutch  Backff^und  of  their  Independentism  (Lunds  Universitets  Arsskrift  N.  F. 
Avd  I,  Bd  51,  Nr  5,  1955)  (Lund:  Gleerup,  1955)  is  a  serious  study  of 
the  influence  exerted  upon  An  Apologeticall  Narration  by  Dutch  church 
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practice  and  theory.  The  first  part  describes  the  careers  of  the  authors 
during  their  exile,  and  the  churches  to  which  they  belonged.  It  shows 
how  loose  were  the  connections  with  any  higher  ecclesiastical  authority; 
how  local  was  the  church  order;  how  great  a  freedom  was  enjoyed  under 
the  tolerant  authority  of  the  lay  government.  Each  church  was  largely 
free  to  determine  its  own  religious  forms  and  admitted  only  a  fraternal 
bond  with  the  others.  The  emphasis  was  in  (Act  on  the  local  church, 
but  it  was  still  possible  to  hold  that  membership  of  the  parish  church  in 
England  was  the  ground  for  claiming  and  obtaining  membership  in  the 
exile  churches.  In  this  way,  '  the  local  democratic  church  order  was 
claimed  without  any  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  the  territorial 
church '.  The  sectarian  standpoint  was  rejected,  but  this  did  not  prevent 
an  almost  sectarian  emphasis  upon  the  *  spiritual '  nature  of  the  church 
and  its  authority.  Mr.  Gustafsson's  argument  in  Part  i  is  that  An 
Apohgtttcall  Narration  reflects  the  ecclesiastical  experience  of  its  authors 
during  their  exile;  but  he  suggests  in  Part  ii  that  there  was  another  impor- 
tant formative  influence — ^that  of  the  Remonstrant  church,  which  had 
managed  to  organize  itself  by  the  time  of  the  five  dissenting  ministers' 
exile.  Believing  in  a  free  church  fellowship  and  mutual  christian  tolerance, 
the  Remonstrants  minimized  systematic  government,  courts  and  power,  in, 
and  between,  their  churches.  The  church  bond  was  that  of  a  brother- 
hood of  preachers,  dealing  with  each  other  only  in  the  authority  of  the 
spirit.  Wtenbogaert's  writings  on  the  place  of  the  civil  power  in  religion 
are  discussed  in  detail,  and  it  is  argued  that  a  close  relation  at  important 
points  with  the  dissenting  ministers  is  to  be  noted.  The  influence  of 
Acontius  upon  Wtenbogaert,  seen  in  a  liberal,  humanistic  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  stress  upon  the  fewness  of  fundamental 
doctrines,  is  traced;  and  it  is  suggested  that  Wtenbogaert  was  the 
probable  channel  of  Acontius's  influence  upon  the  English  exiles.  Mr. 
Gustafsson's  bibliography  is  extensive,  both  in  respect  of  seventeenth- 
century  sources  and  modern  articles.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
author's  English  style  is  erratic :  a  few  sentences  as  they  stand  are  meaning- 
less, others  are  obscure,  but  in  general  the  argument  is  lucidly  presented. 

Douglas  Nobbs 


Recent  research  on  the  subject  of  the  defeated  English  royalists  has 
largely  been  confined  to  their  economic  problems.  The  absence  of  a 
more  general  treatment  of  the  royalists'  fortunes  from  1642  to  1660  has 
long  been  one  of  the  more  obvious  deficiencies  of  seventeenth-century 
scholarship.  Mr.  Paul  H.  Hardacre's  The  Royalists  during  tie  Puritan 
Revo Jution  (The  Hzgae:  MartinusNijhofF,  1956;  London:  B.  T.  Batsford) 
goes  some  way  towards  filling  the  gap.  Relying  on  a  wide  selec- 
tion of  printed  sources,  Mr.  Hardacre  examines  the  composition  of 
the  royalist  party,  and  its  economic  and  social  development,  from  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  until  the  Restoration.  (The  royalists'  ventures 
at  direct  action  by  conspiracy  against  the  G)mmonwealth  and  Protector- 
ate regimes  lie  outside  the  scope  of  the  volume.)  Mr.  Hardacre's  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  supports  the  increasing  awareness  by  modem 
historians  of  the  complexity  of  the  national  conflict.    The  royalists,  it  is 
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clear  from  his  all  too  brief  analysis  of  the  structure  of  the  party,  cannot 
be  dismissed  in  any  single  economic  catch-phrase.  The  war  was  not  a 
class-struggle,  and  the  royalists  included  a  rough  cross-section  of  the 
country  at  large.  However,  Mr.  Hardacre's  analysis  does  not  go  for 
enough  to  make  positive  conclusions  possible,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
many  more  detailed  regional  studies  are  needed  before  we  can  generalize 
with  certainty.  One  question  which  might  have  been  raised  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  aristocracy  and  gentry  were  able  to  take  their  tenants 
and  labourers  with  them  into  the  royalist  camp;  a  point  which  might 
help  to  account  for  the  presence  of  many  of  the  lower  classes  on  the 
king's  side.  Class-feeling  cannot  be  dismissed  entirely,  as  the  author 
recognizes;  we  have  Willoughby's  *  nobility  and  gentry  are  going  down 
apace',  and  many  similar  observations  to  the  contrary.  But  it  was 
*  primarily  a  war  of  principle  ' — monarchical  and  Anglican  principle  in 
this  context — and  Mr.  Hardacre  rightly  gives  much  space  to  the  position 
of  the  royalist  clergy.  On  the  economic  side,  Mr.  Hardacre  adequately 
'^recounts  the  mechanics  and  the  effects  of  sequestration,  composition, 
confiscation,  and  decimation,  and  does  not  di^r  from  recent  specialist 
studies  in  his  conclusions.  More  room  might  have  been  left,  however, 
for  individual  examples,  and  less  for  quotations  from  pamphlet  and 
ballad  literature,  which  is  valuable  only  as  an  indication  of  contemporary, 
but  often  misinformed,  opinion.  Perhaps  the  most  important  conclusion 
that  emerges  relates  to  the  strength  of  neutral  sentiment  in  all  sections 
of  the  population;  the  whole  history  of  the  Restoration  might  indeed  be 
written  in  terms  of  the  eventual  drift  of  this  opinion  to  the  king's  side. 
Yet  the  very  fluidity  of  the  royalist  party  presents  problems  of  termin- 
ology, and  Mr.  Hardacre  does  not  always  seem  to  be  aware  of  them. 
For  example,  he  discusses  the  nineteen  royalist  members  of  Richard 
Cromwell's  parliament,  without  distinguishing  between  the  old  royalists 
and  the  presbyterians  (Birch,  Gell,  and  others) ;  yet  in  the  parliament  of 
1660  he  is  willing  to  make  the  distinction.  This  is,  however,  an  admirable 
work  of  synthesis  and  a  valuable  introduction  to  the  subject,  all  the  more 
useftil  in  that  for  the  first  time  we  can  follow  the  royalists'  history  through- 
out the  whole  period  of  crisis.  D.  E.  Underdown 


All  who  are  interested  in  the  period  of  the  Restoration  will  find 
pleasure  and  profit  in  reading  Mr.  Peter  Eraser's  The  Intelligence  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  their  Monopoly  of  License  J  Nen^Sy  i66o-j6S8  (Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  1956).  This  work,  which,  prior  to  publication, 
won  the  Prince  Consort  Prize  in  1954,  certainly  deserved  to  be  published. 
In  spite  of  a  few  imperfections  due  to  the  author's  lack  of  experience,  it 
contains  much  that  is  new,  true,  and  of  considerable  interest.  It  has 
something  about  the  secretaries'  use  of  spies;  scrappy  as  the  information 
concerning  them  inevitably  is,  it  is  good  to  find  it  collected.  It  has  an 
excellent  accoimt  of  the  way  in  which  news  was  collected,  not  only  for  the 
secretaries'  own  use,  but  also  for  dissemination  in  the  London  Ga:(ette  and 
— more  important — in  official  news  letters;  therein  may  be  found  much 
that  has  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  historians  of  journalism;  in  an 
Appendix  is  given  a  list  of  foreign  newspapers  for  the  period  1660-S8 
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of  which  either  copies  of  some  numbers  or  longish  runs  may  be  found  in 
the  Record  Office,  where  their  existence  seems  to  have  remained  generally 
unnoticed  until  Mr.  Fraser  compiled  his  list.  There  is  now  no  excuse 
for  ignoring  them  nor  for  fiiiling  to  enquire  whether  similar  runs  may 
not  be  found  for  later  periods.  Mr.  Fraser  has  also  thought  it  germane 
to  his  theme  to  discuss  the  collection  and  supply  of  naval  intelligence  by 
the  secretaries  during  the  second  and  third  Dutch  wars  and  also  its  effect 
upon  operations.  Here,  though  what  he  has  to  say  cannot  be  disregarded 
by  future  historians,  he  is  less  successful  than  in  other  parts  of  his  book. 
It  was  not  his  business  to  write,  nor  has  he  attempted  to  write,  a  full 
account  of  these  wars,  but  it  is  only  in  the  context  of  a  full  account  that 
the  work  of  the  secretaries  could  be  properly  estimated. 

Mark  A.  Thomson 


darles  II  and  his  ministers  inherited  from  the  Commonwealth  a 
varied  collection  of  overseas  plantations  whose  production  and  trade, 
according  to  the  economic  theories  of  the  time,  could  be  made  to  con- 
tribute handsomely  to  the  revenue  and  the  naval  strength  of  the  home 
Government.  Of  these  plantations,  the  most  promising,  the  most  valued 
were  the  sugar  islands  of  the  Caribbean.  The  Acts  of  Trade,  those 
intricate  legislative  devices  designed  to  fix  the  economic  life  of  the 
plantations  in  ways  complementary  to  those  of  England,  and  so  profitable 
to  investors  and  to  government,  have  received  much  attention  from 
historians;  their  political  and  administrative  implications  have  been  less 
fully  studied.  Devotion  to  the  pursuit  of  a  surplus  revenue  required 
administrative  reorganization,  and  involved  the  various  officials  and 
departments  of  State  in  a  closer  co-ordination  than  had  hitherto  existed. 
Awkward  constitutional  questions  arose;  the  constant  demand  of  the 
planters  for  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  England  could  not  be  ignored 
by  the  arrivistes  of  the  Restoration,  sensitive  as  they  necessarily  were  over 
questions  of  legality  and  consent.  Foreign  policy  was  involved;  for 
had  not  Jamaica  been  captured  from  the  Spaniards  by  a  party  of  English 
rebels,  at  a  time  when  the  exiled  lawful  king  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Spain?  The  new  aristocracy  which  dominated  the  privy  council  was 
composed  of  clear-headed  men  who  had  survived  adversities  by  the 
continuous  use  of  their  wits.  They  were  opportimists;  they  followed 
no  *  Grand  Design  '  and  none  of  them  could  hope  to  become  a  Colbert. 
Empirically,  by  hard  if  intermittent  thinking  about  colonial  problems, 
they  worked  out  an  imperial  system  which  long  survived  the  Stuart 
monarchy.  They  brought  stiff-necked  West  Indian  Governments  more 
or  less  into  line  with  English  policy,  at  least  on  paper;  and  in  the  process 
they  learned  lessons  on  the  limits  of  the  practicable,  which  a  later  genera- 
tion was  to  overlook  to  its  cost.  Mr.  A.  P.  Thornton,  in  West-India 
Policy  under  the  Restoration  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1956),  takes  care  to 
point  out  that  Restoration  Governments  lacked  the  money,  the  adminis- 
trative machinery  and  the  naval  force  to  put  their  policies  consistently 
into  effect.  Often  enough,  offices  were  patented  and  farmed  to  local 
deputies;  '  defence '  was  left  perforce  to  buccaneers  and  trade  to  inter- 
lopers;  *  permanent  revenues ',  even  when  voted,  were  inadequate  and 
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difficult  to  collect.  Mr.  Thornton'^  main  concern,  however,  is  not  with 
West  Indian  history,  but  with  the  formulation  of  colonial  policy  in 
England;  and  to  diis  policy — ^intricate  as  it  was,  and  entangled  with 
general  policy,  domestic  and  foreign — ^he  has  provided  a  detailed,  learned 
and  very  lucid  guide.  J.  H.  Parry 


Biographers  and  historians  have  long  been  indebted  to  Friedrich 
Ernst  von  Fabrice,  the  Holstein  envoy  to  Charles  XII  during  the  latter's 
sojourn  in  Turkey,  for  detailed  reports  concerning  Turkish  manners  as 
well  as  for  circumstantial  information  regarding  Charles  XII's  stay  at 
Bender,  the  famous  affray  that  took  place  there,  and  the  subsequent 
events  ending  in  the  king's  rapid  journey  to  Strakund.  Voltaire  used 
Fabrice's  recollections  as  one  of  his  sources  in  the  Histoire  de  Cbarks  XII^ 
and  later  in  the  century  Fabrice's  official  dispatches  to  the  duke-adminis- 
trator of  Holstein  and  to  B^^on  Goertz  were  published,  first  in  a  German 
translation  at  Leipzig  in  1759,  then  in  a  French  edition  at  Hamburg  in 
1760,  and  finally  in  an  Enghsh  translation  (with  a  remarkably  trenchant 
Introduction  by  some  anonymous  man  of  affairs  who,  from  personal 
acquaintance,  spoke  of  Fabrice  in  the  highest  terms)  at  London  in  1761. 
In  addition,  Fabrice  wrote  his  own  memoirs  in  1732-3.  These  have 
now  been  edited  by  Rudolf  Grieser,  translated  by  him  from  the  original 
French,  and  published  for  the  first  time:  Die  Memoiren  des  Kammerberm 
FrieiJricb  Bmst  von  Fabrice  {iSS^-iyjd):  Ban  hebensbild  in  Selhst^^euffUssen 
aus  dem  Zeitalter  des  Barock  (Hildesheim:  August  Lax,  1956).  These 
memoirs,  which  constitute  volume  54  of  xhtQtullen  und  Darstetiungen  v^ur 
GesMcbte  Niedersacbsens,  include,  in  addition  to  an  appropriately  lengthy 
section  on  Fabrice's  experiences  in  Turkey,  a  chapter  upon  his  early  life 
and  travels,  useful  for  the  information  it  conveys  of  the  life  of  a  socially 
well-placed  young  German  in  the  Zeitalter  desBarock ;  a  chapter  upon  the 
part  he  played  in  the  secret  negotiations  of  171 7-1 8  regarding  the 
acquisition  by  George  I  as  Elector  of  Hanover  of  the  bishoprics  of  Bremen 
and  Verden;  and  a  brief  concluding  section  regarding  his  several  years 
of  service  as  chamberlain  of  George  I.  The  editor  makes  little  effort  to 
apprise  his  reader  of  what  is  new  in  this  edition  and  what  is  merely 
corroborative  of  the  eighteenth-century  editions  of  Fabrice's  dispatches, 
nor  does  he  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  J.  F.  Chance  wrote  of  the 
mission  of  Fabrice  to  Sweden  in  1 717-18  in  an  article  in  this  Review,^ 
later  incorporating  his  findings  into  his  George  I  and  the  Nortbem  War 
(1909).  Consequently,  save  for  the  interesting  pages  on  life  at  the 
court  of  George  I  and  the  graphic  eye-witness  account  of  George  I's 
death,  there  is  much  in  this  volume  that  is  not  precisely  new.  The 
book  is  competently  footnoted  and  indexed,  and  contains  eleven  interest- 
ing reproductions  of  contemporary  portraits  or  prints. 

Arthur  M.  Wilson 

Not  many  documents  relating  to  the  early  history  of  publishing  and 
bookselling  are  to  be  found  in  print.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  far  fewer  survive  than  would  be  required  for  the  study  of  the  subject 
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to  be  fiice  ficom  grave  difficulties.  In  these  drcumstances  the  publication 
gE  The  Notebook  of  Thomas  Biwut  and  Henry  CkmnUs^  edited  by  Nonna 
Hodgson  and  Cyprian  Blagden  (Oxford:  Oxford  Bibliographical  Society 
Publications,  new  series,  voL  vi,  1956)  is  particukrly  welcome;  Bennet 
was  a  London  bookseller,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  who  was  active 
in  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries;  when  he  died  ia 
1706,  Qements,  who  hsul  been  his  apprentice,  took  over  the  business  and 
carried  it  on  until  his  own  death  in  1719.  The  manuscript  now  edited  is 
preserved  in  Sion  College  and  contains  much  information  of  a  rather 
scrappy  character.  To  be  made  intelligible  it  needed  much  careful 
editing  and  has  got  it.  *  The  contents ',  say  the  editors,  *  have  .  .  •  been 
assembled  under  three  main  heads,  each  with  an  introduction  and  dis- 
cussion.' This  quotation  by  itself  gives  a  very  inadequate  in^ression 
of  what  has  been  done.  The  information  contained  in  the  Sion  College 
MS.  has  been  supplemented  by  a  great  mass  of  detail  taken  £com  odier 
sources  published  and  unpublished.  The  labour  involved  must  have 
been  great,  and  it  hM  been  en:q)loyed  to  excellent  purpose.  We  are  given 
a  picture  of  the  relations  of  English  and  foreign  booksellers;  we  are  told 
much  about  the  workings  of  the  book  trade  inside  England  and,  in 
particular,  about  the  nature  and  history  of  those  mysterious  entities, 
*  congers  '.  Students  of  economic  history,  who  have  rather  tended  to 
fight  shy  of  the  history  of  the  book  trade,  might  find  profit  and  enter- 
tainment in  the  pages  devoted  to  this  subject.  It  is,  indeed,  rather 
curious  that,  though  more  has  been  written  about  the  English  book  trade 
in  the  late  seventeenth  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  than  many  realize, 
so  little  of  what  has  been  written  rises  above  the  trivial,  yet  the  subject 
itself  is  anything  but  trivial  nor  should  its  appeal  be  only  to  a  few  spedal- 
ists.  All  the  more  reason  then  for  welcoming  so  fine  a  piece  of  sdholar- 
ship  as  this  edition  of  the  Notebook.  Mark  A.  Thomson 


Professor  Gabriel  Debien  has  already  published  a  number  of  short 
but  very  valuable  studies  of  particular  plantations  in  the  French  West 
Indies.  In  Btmks  AntiUaUes^  XVJII*  siicU  (Paris:  Armand  Colin,  1956; 
Cahiers  des  Annales)  he  hsA  contributed  two  more  studies  of  this  sort, 
one  of  them  a  substantisd  piece  of  work  on  a  cofiee  plantation  in  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  story  is  a  slightly  difficult  one  to 
follow,  chiefly  because  of  the  many  and  complex  alterations  in  land- 
holding  out  df  which  the  plantation  developed  in  its  final  form.  These 
details  are  of  considerable  interest  in  the  hands  of  so  sharp-sighted  a 
historian  as  Professor  Debien.  The  history  of  the  plantation  as  a  going 
concern  is  slightly  simpler.  It  is  the  best  description  we  have  of  a  coScc 
plantation  under  the  slave  regime.  The  manager,  Marsillac,  .\i^o 
directed  the  plantation  for  ten  years,  must  have  been  a  remarkable  man. 
As  M.  Debien  points  out,  all  overseers  exaggerated  their  achievements; 
but  it  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  intelligence  and  character  to  keep 
the  plantation  gang  together  imtil  1796,  in  the  middle  of  the  revolutions 
and  wars  which  tormented  the  colony.  M.  Debien  adds  a  shorter  study 
on  die  correspondence  of  a  certain  Villevaleix;  this  is  principally  remark- 
able because  one  of  the  estates  which  Villevaleix  managed  was  the 
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celebrated  Breda  plantation,  where  the  slave  revolt  broke  out  in  1791. 
Toussaint-rOuverture,  who  belonged  to  this  plantation,  is  not  mentioned. 
Enough  is  said  to  show  that  the  authorities  had  very  littie  idea  beforehand 
that  anytiiing  was  wrong;  M.  Debien  makes  an  interesting  suggestion 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  trouble — he  infers  that  the  plantation  gang  was 
badly  underfed.  Richard  Pares 


Matenafy  do  ds(iij6w  cbhpa  wielkopobkieff  w  dntffif  potowie  XVIII  wieht, 
ii  (Wojew6d2two  Gnieinieiiskie),  edited  by  Janus2  Deresiewicz,  pub- 
lished by  the  Institute  of  History^  Polish  Academy  of  Sciences,  Wroclaw, 
1956,  a  volume  of  selected  documents,  part  of  the  larger  project  of 
Materiaty  do  ds^igdw  wsi  polskiij^  Seria  iii  (inventories  of  landed  properties) 
under  the  general  editorship  of  Professor  Stanisiaw  Arnold,  is  the  second 
^o^  appear  covering  estates  in  Wielkopolska.  The  first  volume,  likewise 
prepared  by  Dr.  Deresiewicz,  related  to  the  palatinate  of  Poznaii;  this 
second  volume  deals  with  the  palatinate  of  Gnie^o.  The  documents, 
mainly  inventories,  are  arranged  chronologically  by  districts;  the  editor's 
footnotes  are  limited  to  translating  saints'  days  into  calendar  dates  and  to 
eistablishing  the  present  identity  of  villages  and  &rms.  While  the 
selective  nature  of  this  collection  does  not  permit  a  complete  picture  of 
the  rural  economy  to  be  obtained,  it  is  nevertheless  extremely  valuable, 
providing  ample  illustrative  material  for  the  conditions  of  the  Polish 
countryside  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  palatinate 
of  Gniefno  lay  between  the  rivers  Warta  and  Vistula  and  hsul  easy  contact 
with  export  trade.  From  these  documents,  therefore,  the  historian  can 
test  the  validity  of  commonly-held  views  on  the  structure  of  western 
Polish  agriculture.  It  does  certainly  seem,  for  example,  that  die  majority 
of  finrmers  fall  into  the  categories  of  *  half-peasant '  {pdlrolmk^  or  cottar 
(^bdupttik)  ;  the  term  kmieCy  or  its  equivalent,  indicating  the  possession 
of  thirty  Polish  acres,  is  rare  in  its  appearances.  Similarly,  the  burden  of 
labour  services  was  heavy;  x)^cpdlrolnik  generally  performed  in  the  week 
three  days  with  animals  and  three  days  manual  labour,  witii  additional 
obligations  during  harvest  and  the  normal  payments  in  kind.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  system  of  rents  was  well  developed,  especially  among  the 
*  Hbllanders  '  and  the  German  setders;  it  should  be  noted  that  peasants 
who  paid  rents  were  also  liable  for  labour  services,  especially  during 
"harvest.  On  page  20  in  an  inventory  of  1760  there  appears  the  serf 
Janek  who  *  only  has  to  do  every  service  when  they  order  him '.  This  is 
a  survival  of  the  old  system  of  so-called  unlimited  labour  services,  often 
interpreted  to  mean  that  the  maximum  exploitation  was  possible,  but  in 
fact  meaning,  as  this  instance  shows,  that  the  services  required  of  the 
peasant  were  so  small  that  they  were  not  worth  defining.  The  documents 
therefore  reveal  a  complex  mixture  of  medieval  and  modem  conditions. 
As  they  stand,  they  are  an  excellent  source  of  information  for  almost  all 
aspects  of  farming  in  Wielkopolska,  giving  details  of  sowings,  the 
distribution  of  difierent  types  of  peasants  on  estates,  the  obligations  of 
the  townspeople  and  perhaps  even  the  peasant  economy  itself.  It  is^no 
criticism  of  this  handsomely-produced  volume  to  say  that  its  value  would 
be  much  enhanced  if  similar  collections  were  published  for  the  central 
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districts  of  Poland  proper  and  for  the  relatively  backward  areas  in  th^ 
south-dast  towards  the  Bug.  Wielkopolska  could  then  be  con^paxed 
with  other  districts  of  Poland  and  its  exceptional  position  established 
with  complete  clarity.  This  no  doubt  is  the  purpose  of  this  new  series, 
to  which  Dr.  Deresiewicz  has  now  made  two  substantisd  contributions. 

R.  F.  Lesub 


The  destruction  of  Customs  records,  at  various  times  and  from  various 
causes,  in  Liverpool  and  Bristol  has  made  it  well  nigh  impossible  to  carry 
out  a  systeipatic  analysis  of  the  trade  of  these  ports  during  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  As  far  as  Liverpool  is  concerned,  the  letter- 
books  to  and  from  the  board  of  commbsioners  dating  back  to  171 1,  were 
destroyed  during  the  war.  The  in-  and  out-letter  books  of  the  board  of 
commissioners  in  London  perished  in  the  Customs  House  fire  in  1814. 
All  that  now  remains  of  the  original  collection  of  documents  is  the 
register  of  Liverpool  ships  beginning  in  1739.  This  register,  however, 
is  of  limited  value  to  the  historian,  in  so  far  as  apart  from  details  o^ 
ownership,  it  contains  information  only  of  a  technical  nature.  Despite 
this  gloomy  picture  Liverpool  is  probably  more  fortunate  than  Bristol  in 
that  a  certain  number  of  transcripts  of  the  letter-books  were  made  for 
the  commissioners  of  H.M.  Customs  and  Excise  and  these  have  now  been 
published  with  excellent  editorial  comment  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Jarvis.  {Ctistoms 
JLetter-books  of  the  Port  of  Liverpool  1711-iSi)  (Manchester  University 
Press  for  the  Chetham  Society,  195  6)).  By  virtue  of  his  expert  knowledge 
of  Customs'  administration,  he  has  been  able  to  give  to  many  of  the 
entries  a  more  than  local  significance.  Though  some  medieval  historians 
might  question  some  of  Mr.  Jarvis's  interpretation  and  some  economic 
historians  might  bewail  the  paucity  of  material  capable  of  analysis,  the 
general  opinion  must  be  one  of  satis&ction  that  a  part  of  Liverpool's 
historical  record  has  been  saved  from  further  destruction.  The  nature 
of  the  transcripts  which  Mr.  Jarvis  has  published  help  to  supplement  our 
knowledge  of  eighteenth-century  port  administration.  Liverpool  his- 
torians in  particular,  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Jarvis  for  bringing  to  light 
further  references  to  the  tobacco  trade,  the  slave  trade,  privateering  and 
other  shipping  matters  of  general  interest.  They  will  also  welcome  bis 
very  useful  glossary  of  Customs  terminology.  Francis  E.  Htd^ 


It  is  claimed  that  Wiltshire  Quarter  Sessions  and  Assr(eSf  ^7)^*  edited 
by  J.  P.  M.  Fowle  for  the  Records  Branch  of  the  Wiltshire  Ardu^eological 
Society  (vol.  xi,  1955,  obtainable  from  the  hon.  treasurer,  37  Hilperton 
Rd.,  Trowbridge),  is  the  first  complete  survey  of  such  judicial  records 
ever  published.  The  year  1736  was  chosen  *  almost  at  random  '•  There 
are  no  particularly  exciting  cases  and  on  that  accoimt  it  is  probably  a 
truer  picture  of  the  even  tenor  of  country  life.  The  great  bulk  of  cases 
concern  poor  law  administration  and  presentments  for  highway  repairs : 
It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  a  justice's  removal  order;  4gsiipst  ipaupets 
vf9£oti  occasion  quashedat  Quaztet  Sessions.  'In.tfais.dotb-«)akiAg^an^ 
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there  are  a  fiur  number  of  cases  involving  theft  of  yam  and  one  of  assault 
of  dodiiers  by  weavers  (§  501).  In  this  year  the  magistrates  appointed 
George  Barnes  as  *  inspector '  responsible  for  the  ^oroement  of  the 
Anti-truck  Act  of  1726,  while  the  sheriff  was  required  to  return  the  names 
of  sutificers  who  hsul  contravened  the  Act  (of  1 5  65)  by  accepting  more  than 
the  maximum  wages.  One  of  the  clothiers  in  Bradford,  Joseph  Basker- 
ville,  was  the  constable,  albeit  a  Quaker.    And  there  is  proof  diat  the 

*  loom '  was  detached  from  the  weaver's  cottage  (§  501).  There  is  a  case 
of  a  step-&ther  of  an  unsatisfactory  apprentice  obtaining  a  refund  of  part 
of  the  *  consideration  money '  paid  on  the  apprenticeship  indenture.  An 
illustration  of  the  interlocking  of  Quarter  Session  and  Assize  jurisdiction 
is  afforded  in  cases  involving  transportation.  William  Turton,  a  Bristol 
merchant,  was  prosecuted  'for  suffering  three  convicts  sentenced  to 
transportation  to  escape  out  of  his  custody  contrary  to  his  contract  and 
bond '  (§  154):  one  of  them  was  subsequendy  recaptured,  tried  before 
the  assize  judge  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  *  respited  *  on  condition  of 
transportation  to  America  for  fourteen  years.  (^  this  occasion  a  &esh 
contract  was  made  out  to  seven  J.P.s.  Two  other  illustrations  must 
suffice:  there  was  only  one  prosecution  under  the  game  laws,  die  person 

*  not  being  qualified ',  while  a  couple  of  labourers  were  indicted  for 
keeping  *  one  flew  chimney  made  of  wood  and  plaister  ...  to  the  great 
terror  and  common  nuisance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Ramsbury ' 
(§41).  Mr.  Fowle  contributes  a  very  useful  Introduction  showing  how 
the  various  categories  of  record  (minute,  order,  process  books)  have  been 
used  to  illustrate  and  complete  the  picture  of  the  judicial  processes 
involved.  Moreover,  he  shows  how  important  &mily  succession  and 
aristocratic  patronage  were  to  aspirants  to  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  peace 
(pp.  viii-xi).  There  is  a  reliable  double  index  and  the  lists  of  J.P.s  and 
the  Freehold  Book  (used  by  the  sheriff  for  compiling  juror  lists)  will 
prove  a  mine  of  biographical  material.  Edward  Hughes 


If  George  Grenville  had  extended  to  deaneries  his  division  of  bishop- 
rics into  *  bishoprics  of  business  for  men  of  abilities  and  learning  and 
bishoprics  of  ease  for  men  of  fiunily  and  fiuhion ',  he  would  doubdess 
have  included  the  deanery  of  Durham  in  the  latter  category.  Tbg  Letters 
oj  Spencer  Onifper\  Dean  of  Durham^  1^46-74^  edited  by  Professor  Edward 
Hughes  and  published  for  the  Surtees  Sodety  (vol.  dxv,  195Q  by  the 
House  of  Andrews,  Durham,  would  have  justified  the  choice;  for  Spencer 
Cowper  owed  his  promotion  to  his  birtli  and  influence  rather  than  to 
any  outstanding  ability.  His  career  indeed  is  typical  of  his  age  and 
circumstances.  Bom  in  1 7 1 5 ,  the  second  son  of  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper, 
after  being  educated  at  Charterhouse  and  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  he 
hesitated  long  before  entering  into  Holy  Orders;  having  many  *  ob- 
jections to  it '  and  *  the  great  difficulty  I  shall  have  to  bring  myself  to 
preach'.  But  he  reflected  that  'there  are  preferments  that  do  not 
require  it,  as  prebends  and  canonries  ';  and  it  was  upon  these  that  he  set 
his  eyes.  Within  four  years  of  his  ordination  he  had  secured  the  prebend 
of  the  fifth  stall  at  Canterbury;  and,  after  angling  vainly  for  die  deanery 
of  Exeter,  was  appointed  to  that  of  Durham  in  17469  only  ei^t  years 
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after  entering  into  Orders.  His  letters  reflect  £dthfully  the  ecclesiastical 
standards  and  tastes  of  the  age.  He  thought  Durham  city  *  nasty  and 
disagreeable  *,  the  cathedral  interior  *  very  clumsy.  The  great  Isle  is 
filld  with  heavy  massive  pillars  out  of  all  proportion;  the  choir  very 
small  but  neat,  not  bigger  than  a  college  chapel,  but  ornamented  in  the 
Gothic  way  very  richly ';  whilst  he  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  copes  as 
*  meer  frippery  and  scandalous  \  though  much  liked  by  the  canons  I  He 
disliked  Newcastle  even  more  than  Durham  *  for  so  filthy,  so  dirty,  so 
disagreeable  a  place  I  never  saw ',  since  it  combined  some  of  *  the  riches 
and  trade  of  London '  with  *  the  nastiness  and  filth  of  Edinburgh '. 
Simderland  he  dismissed  as  *  a  large  filthy  town,  inhabited  by  more  filthy 
people  \  though  with  a  fine  pier  and  *  a  mighty  pretty  Parish  Church ' 
which  was  '  kept  so  filthily  \  He  made  his  annual  journey  north  to  keep 
autumn  residence  at  Durham  with  undisguised  reluctance;  but  being 
there,  took  part  in  the  fashionable  musical  recitals,  held  a  huge  rout  to 
celebrate  the  king's  birthday,  exchanged  visits  with  leading  personages 
of  the  county,  paid  his  respects  to  successive  bishops  of  Durham  at 
Auckland  Castle,  and  rejoiced  in  the  company  of  Martin  Benson,  bishop 
of  Gloucester  during  his  residence  at  Durham  as  a  prebendary.  The 
dean's  theology,  so  £ar  as  reflected  in  his  letters,  was  that  of  a  Latitudi- 
narian  age  which  believed  '  that  every  man  must  be  finally  happy,  if  he 
has  not  by  his  folly  and  ill  conduct  forfeited  all  title  to  be  so;  or  otherwise 
no  one  can  be  finally  miserable,  whilst  it  is  consistent  with  infinite 
goodness  to  make  him  otherwise  '.  The  correspondence  shows  a  warm 
family  aflection,  and  on  occasion  reflects  the  wider  issues  of  national 
aflairs.  Professor  Hughes  has  done  his  editorial  work  well,  though  there 
are  some  omissions;  and  he  deserves  the  gratitude  of  students  of  eigh- 
teenth-centutylifeforhis  discovery  and  publication  of  this  correspondence. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  cost  (£i  los.)  is  prohibitive  to  the  ordinary 
student.  Norman  Stkes 


The  ethical  thought  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  hardly  received  the 
attention  it  deserves  from  historians.  Mr.  Charles  Parkin's  The  Moral 
Basis  oJBurki^s  Political  Thought  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1956)  might 
have  filled  one  of  the  gaps  in  this  respect,  for  the  author  is  soaked  in 
Burke.  His  aim  is  to  treat  Burke's  writings  as  '  an  assemblage  of  moral 
statement  and  assertion,  to  be  articulated  and  reconciled  within  itself' 
(pp.  3-4).  If  there  were  inconsistencies  in  Burke's  thought  this  process 
would  tend  to  iron  them  out,  but  Mr.  Parkin  does  not  seem  to  contem- 
plate the  possibility  that  there  could  be  any.  He  expounds,  as  far  as 
possible  in  Burke's  own  language,  his  ^  moral  beliefs ',  but  makes  no 
attempt  at  a  critical  discussion  of  them.  Burke  emerges  rather  plati- 
tudinized  and  diminished.  He  is  really  a  much  more  serious  thinker  than 
anyone  would  suspect  from  this  book.  The  author  makes  no  use  of  the 
great  quantity  of  new  Burke  material,  but  given  that  Burke's  ideas  all 
'  converge  on  a  core  of  moral  certainty  ',  the  accumulation  of  yet  more 
quotations  or  Burkian  phrases  to  illustrate  this  would  obviously  be 
superfluous.  It  is  surprising,  however,  that  Mr.  Parkin  should  not  refer 
to.  such  works  as  Adam  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentinunts  or  Dr.  John 
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Brown's  Estimate  of  the  Manners  of  the  Times ^  which  Burke,  as  Professor 
Copeland  has  shown,  almost  certainly  reviewed.  Indeed,  Rousseau  is 
the  only  eighteenth-century  moralist  whose  name  is  mentioned,  and  that 
only  as  the  object  of  a  repetition  of  Burke's  own  indictment.  Mr.  Parkin 
has  chosen  to  expound  Burke's  moral  beliefs  in  vacuo^  with  little  reference 
to  the  general  climate  of  opinion  and  none  to  any  other  moralists  of  the 
period,  except  Rousseau.  His  book  is  obviously  inspired  by  deeply-felt 
convictions  and  deserves  respect  for  that  reason;  but  saying  ditto  to 
Mr.  Burke,  though  an  old  custom,  is  not  a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  thought.  A.  Cobban 


Dr.  Kenneth  Ingham  has  made  extensive  use  of  the  archives  of  the 
leading  missionary  societies  in  his  Keformers  in  India,  i/pj-iSjj :  an 
Account  of  the  Work  of  Christian  Missionaries  on  Behalf  of  Social  Reform 
(Cambridge  University  Press,  1956).  Evangelism  was  not  the  only 
concern  of  the  missionaries.  They  agitated  for  the  prohibition  of 
customs  like  sati,  they  established  schools  and  they  engaged  in  a  variety 
of  other  concerns.  Indeed,  the  claims  of  *  Gospel  preaching '  as  against 
these  wider  activities  later  became  a  matter  of  controversy  in  some 
missionary  circles.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  Dr. 
Ingham  has  limited  himself  to  describing  '  what  the  missionaries  did 
rather  than  what  they  hoped  to  do '.  But  although  he  has  not  examined 
their  ideas  he  seems  almost  xmconsciously  to  have  adopted  some  of  their 
underlying  assumptions.  He  is  extremely  critical  of  Hinduism.  He 
declares  that  it  was  unable  '  to  restore  order  and  to  set  India  on  the  path 
to  progress  '.  Further,  *  the  rigidity  of  its  laws  tended  to  encourage  a 
static  or  even  a  retrogressive  condition  of  society '.  His  criterion  of 
progress  is,  however,  not  defined.  As  evidence  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  indigenous  educational  system  he  cites  some  notes  made  by  W.  H. 
Mill  on  his  visit  to  the  Poona  Hindu  College  in  1822.  In  fact,  the  Poona 
Hindu  College  had  been  founded  by  the  British  in  the  previous  year. 
Moreover,  Mill's  criticisms  were  not  of  a  general  nature  but  related  only 
to  the  teaching  of  geometry.  Dr.  Ingham  speaks  of  the  people's  *  in- 
sensibility to  the  higher  purposes  of  education '.  This  is  surely  a  rash 
statement  to  make  about  a  people  as  renowned  as  the  Hindus  for  meta- 
physical speculation.  He  continues,  *  the  clamour  for  instruction  in 
English  was  largely  due  to  a  desire  to  obtain  more  highly  paid  employ- 
ment '.  However  regrettable,  such  motives  are  perhaps  not  unusual 
among  those  who  seek  higher  education  in  Western  countries  also.  On 
the  other  hand.  Dr.  Ingham  goes  on  to  remark  with  apparent  disfavour 
that  *  idle  curiosity '  was  one  reason  why  Indians  asked  for  missionary 
tracts.  A  more  fundamental  matter  for  investigation  might  have  been 
the  relevance  of  the  education  that  was  being  given.  Yet  Dr.  Ingham 
considers  that  a  report  that  children  at  the  Benares  Free  School  were 
studying  Goldsmith's  History  of  England  is  evidence  that  *  valuable  work 
was  in  progress '.  The  missionaries'  ambivalent  attitude  towards  the 
East  India  Company  may  lie  behind  Dr.  Ingham's  assertion  that  the 
directors'  *  apparent  interest  in  religious  impartiality '  often  *  served  as  a 
useful  cloak  for  their  greater  interest  in  dividends  *.     In  feet,  the  rate  of 
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dividend  on  the  &>mpany*s  stock  was  fixed  by  Act  of  Patliament  through- 
out this  period.  He  assumes  that  in  1824  the  directors  were  in  favour  of 
the  use  of  English  as  the  medium  of  instruction.  In  fact,  in  the  despatch 
which  he  quotes  in  this  connection  they  were  concerned  to  advocate  the 
teaching  of  Western  knowledge  and  diey  suggested  the  use  of  Indian 
languages  for  the  purpose.  This  advice  they  repeated  in  1850.  In 
general,  Dr.  Ingham's  subject  is  perhaps  too  big  for  a  book  of  150  pages. 
When  discussing  the  fact  that  the  missionaries  produced  books  in  Sanskrit, 
Chinese,  Bengali,  Marathi,  Gujarati,  Tamil,  Telugu  and  Malayakm  he 
says  that '  to  give  a  just  account  of  the  importance  of  these  varied  publica- 
tions it  is  necessary  to  estimate  the  quality  of  the  work,  the  accuracy  of 
the  translations,  the  purity  of  the  language  and  the  value  of  the  new  ideas 
and  phraseology  which  they  infused  into  Indian  literature*.  Such 
questions  cannot  adequately  be  answered  in  the  half  dozen  pages  which 
he  devotes  to  the  topic.  But  all  students  in  this  field  will  be  greatly  in 
his  debt  for  the  valuable  tables  of  missionaries  and  missionary  stations 
which  are  contained  in  the  Appendices.  K.  A.  Ballhatchbt 


Into  the  two  volumes  of  material  deriving  from  the  reports  of  Sir 
William  Colebrooke  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Guneron  which  led  to  radical  refonns 
in  the  administration  of  Ceylon  in  1 8  5  3-4 — Tie  Colebrooki-Cameron  Papers  \ 
Documents  on  Colonial  policy  in  Ceylon,  1796-185 5  (London:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1956,  2  vols.)— Dr.  G.  C.  Mendis  has  contrived  to 
weave  the  relevant  documents  of  British  policy  towards  the  island  during 
the  previous  thirty-seven  years.  The  documents  themselves  vary  in  their 
value.  All  are  well  footnoted;  many  speak  for  themselves  widi  a  clear 
authority;  a  marginal  few  are  merely  decorative  and  of  little  general 
significance — an  ordinance  against  the  possession  of  elephants  without 
licence,  for  example.  The  Introduction  is  sufficient,  straight-forward 
and  orthodox  in  establishing  the  general  context  of  the  materials.  Where 
Dr.  Mendis  does  take  up  cudgels,  it  is  on  behalf  of  the  commissioners 
themselves  against  the  current  view  that  their  recommendations  were  too 
doctrinaire  to  be  valuable  and  their  reforms  were  too  sweeping  and 
unwise.  In  their  concern  for  abstract  justice  they  paid  insufficient 
attention  to  existing  conditions — ^the  but  recent  incorporation  of  Kandy, 
the  want  of  political  consciousness,  or  the  disregard  of  an  oath  in  court. 
Wilmot  Horton,  who  had  been  secretary  of  state  and  was  appointed 
governor  of  Ceylon  in  185 1  to  initiate  these  reforms,  condemned  them 
as  *  crude  and  unpractical '.  James  Stephen  considered  them  *  visionary 
and  obscure '.  Professor  Mills  has  declared  in  his  Ceyhn  under  British 
Rule  (p.  66)  that  *  for  fifteen  years  the  history  of  the  civU  service  was  the 
recital  of  successive  attempts  to  repair  the  damage  which  he  (Colebrooke)  • 
had  wrought '.  In  his  concern  to  cut  down  the  expensiveness  of  the 
administration,  Colebrooke  advocated  the  abolition  of  pensions  and  the 
reduction  of  salaries.  But  the  deterioration  in  the  civil  service  was  due 
in  Dr.  Mendis's  opinion  not  so  much  to  doctrinaire  Benthamism  and 
belief  in  the  universality  of  British  institutions  as  in  the  want  of  a  simikr- 
gtoerous  spirit  in  the  execution  of  the-  reforms.    Though  there  is 
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occasionally  a  certain  naivet6  in  his  argument  (it  is  insufficient  justification 
simply  to  assert  that  these  men  were  progressive  for  their  age),  he  does 
establish  his  case  for  G>lebrooke  and  Cameron  as  champions  of  British 
institutions  and  as  pioneers  of  colonial  self-government.  It  is  interesting 
that  Dr.  Mendis  should  accept  the  idea  that  British  political  ideas  and 
standards  of  justice  should  be  standard  exports,  not  just  insular  idio- 
syncrasies. Moreover,  he  does  emphasize  the  point  that  the  introduction 
of  the  Ceylonese  into  the  dvil  service  and  into  the  legislature  was  made 
when  there  was  no  pressure  from  within  or  without  against  *  colonialism ', 
and  when  colonial  self-government  was  a  concept  neither  desired  nor 
understood.  A.  F.  Madden 


LjOtJ  William  Bentinck  and  the  British  Occupation  of  Sidfy^  iiii-14^  by 
John  Rosselli  (Gimbridge  University  Press,  1956)  is  a  very  welcome 
study  of  this  curious  episode,  which  has  long  needed  reconsideration  in 
the  light  of  British  sources,  especially  the  Bentinck  papers,  and  the 
archival  material  at  Naples.  Much  of  diis  latter  was  destroyed  by  Allied 
action  in  1945,  but  the  royal  collection  has  been  brought  back  to  Naples 
for  the  use  of  historians.  Mrs  Best  had  made  a  considerable  contribution 
to  the  subject  before  this  catastrophe  occurred,  and,  unable  to  continue 
her  own  admirable  studies,  she  has  assisted  other  historians  to  complete 
them.  Mr.  RosseUi  has  now  produced  a  monograph  which  uses  all  this 
evidence  and  the  Italian  books  and  papers  on  the  same  theme.  It  is 
succinctly  and  carefully  written  and  in  nearly  all  cases  his  conclusions 
are  supported  by  evidence  which  is  generally  convincing  and  always 
interesting  and  suggestive.  On  the  whole  his  reappraisal  does  not  very 
much  alter  the  estimates  previously  made  of  Bentinck  himself,  the  king, 
the  queen  and  the  prince,  except  on  comparatively  small  points,  but  a 
good  deal  of  adjustment  is  necessary  in  the  role  of  the  minor  actors  on 
the  scene.  He  also  shows  that  the  'philosophers'  dream',  the  extra- 
ordinary proposal  of  Bentinck  to  make  Sicily  a  permanent  possession  of 
the  British  Crown,  had  more  backgroimd  in  previous  tentative  sugges- 
tions than  had  generally  been  realized.  Mr.  Rosselli  does  his  best  for 
Bentinck  and  at  any  rate  fully  reveals  the  difficulties  and  complexities  of 
his  situation.  His  study  is  much  more  judicious  and  fair  to  all  the  parties 
than  Mr.  Acton's  recent  interesting  accoimt  of  it.  But  Mr.  Rosselli 
cannot  help  condemning  Bentinck's  actions  on  the  Italian  mainland  in 
1 8 14  which  were  so  impracticable  and  contradictory  that  they  might  be 
characterized  as  absurd.  This  attitude  was  due  to  the  frustration  of 
ideals  which  were  no  doubt  sincerely  believed  and  based  on  admirable 
sentiments  concerning  self-determination  and  self-government.  It  may 
not  be  too  fandful  to  perceive  an  analogy  with  some  of  the  diplonoacy 
of  the  United  States  in  our  own  age.  After  all,  the  motivation  comes 
ultimately  from  the  same  source.  Bentinck  was  allowed  to  go  further 
before  he  was  checked  by  his  Government  than  any  diplomatist  would 
be  able  to  do  today.  Mr.  Rosselli  is  critical  of  the  attitude  of  the  British 
Government,  but  understands  that  it  was  largely  due  to  the  faxX  that 
sufficient  attention  could  not  be  paid  to  a  minor  theatre  of  war  during 
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the  great  events  of  the  period.  He  indicates  in  measured  words  his 
condemnation  of  the  manner  in  which  Britain  discarded  her  responsibility 
for  the  constitutional  movement  in  Sidly,  and  here  most  people  will 
agree  with  him.  Altogether  this  study  is  a  safe  guide  through  a  very 
intricate  labyrinth.  C  K.  Webster 


Recent  years  have  seen  a  spate  of  histories  dealing  with  firms  in  all 
branches  of  industry  and  trade  from  coal  mining  to  banking,  and  written 
with  all  degrees  of  popularity  and  erudition.  The  history  of  a  shipping 
line  has  a  general  interest  and  appeal  which  more  humdrum  branches  of 
manufacturing  may  lack,  and  a  book  by  a  writer  as  accomplished  and  as 
deeply  versed  in  the  ways  of  shipping  as  Mr.  George  Blake  (Fife  Ben  Lmi, 
iSij'-ipjjy  Edinburgh:  Nelson,  1956),  is  bound  to  attract  attention. 
The  Ben  Line  has  indeed  many  claims  to  notice.  It  has  remained  faithful 
to  its  original  home  port  of  Leith,  although  the  main  base  and  loading 
point  of  its  ships  has  long  been  London.  It  has  continued  to  be  owned 
and  managed  by  the  same  private  firm  of  William  Thomson  and  Co.  by 
whom  it  was  founded  in  the  1820s.  The  early  beginnings  of  its  trade 
were  largely  in  the  shipping  of  coal  from  Alloa  to  Canada  and  the  return 
traffic  in  Canadian  timber  for  sale  at  Leith.  Later  it  developed  a  Baltic 
trade  which  remained  important  until  the  Russian  Revolution  put  an 
end  to  it.  But  from  the  1860s  onwards  its  main  interests  came  to  be  in 
the  Far  East.  A  pattern  soon  grew  up  of  regular  sailings  with  general 
cargo  from  London  to  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong,  followed  by  local 
trading  among  the  scattered  ports  of  the  eastern  seas,  until  a  suitable  cargo 
had  been  collected  together  for  a  homeward  run.  After  the  interruption 
of  the  second  World  War,  this  pattern  was  speedily  restored  and  improved. 
This  is  essentially  an  eminently  readable  book  for  the  general  reader.  It 
oaturally  passes  somewhat  lightly  over  the  more  technical  aspects  both 
of  ship  design  and  operation  and  of  the  organization  and  development  of 
foreign  trade.  Those  with  a  specialist  interest  in  economic  history  will 
not  find  here  the  detailed  discussion  and  analysis  of  the  development  of 
British  Far  Eastern  trade  for  which  they  may  be  looking,  lliey  will, 
however,  find  some  intriguing  hints,  such  as  the  description  of  the  old 
system  of  joint  ownership  of  ships  by  difiEerent  partners  each  with  a 
certain  number  of  64th  shares,  and  the  separate  accounting  for  each 
voyage  which  it  involved.  Similarly,  one  suspects,  the  technical  experts 
in  shipbuilding  and  design  might  be  disappointed.  But,  for  the  general 
reader,  Mr.  Blake  succeeds  adndrably  in  evoking  the  atmosphere  of  a 
shipping  line  through  the  ages,  with  the  characters  and  personalities  of 
its  ships  and  crews  and  of  those  who  played  a  leading  part  in  its  a&irs. 
There  will  naturally  be  a  special  interest  in  the  war-time  adventures  and 
achievements  of  the  company  and  its  ships  and  men,  which  are  vividly 
described.  An  Appendix  gives  a  summary  description  and  history  of 
each  of  the  ships  owned  or  operated  by  the  Company  throughout  its 
history.  There  is  also  a  selection  of  very  good  photographs  of  some  of 
the  ships,  as  well  as  of  leading  personalities  connected  with  the  firm  and 
illustrations  of  certain  shipping  operations.  J.  F.  Sleeman 
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It  is  curious  that  the  alleged  ^  nation  of  shopkeepers '  has  written  so 
little  about  the  history  of  its  shops.  If  we  except  the  truck  system,  not 
much  is  known  about  the  development  of  retail  trade  in  Britain  before 
1850,  and  most  of  what  has  been  published  about  the  history  of  shop- 
keeping  since  that  date  concerns  the  department  and  chain  stores  and  die 
co-operative  societies,  rather  than  the  small  man  or  the  shopkeeper  with 
a  local  chain  of  specialised  establishments.  Professor  Asa  Briggs's 
Friends  of  the  People :  the  Centenary  History  ofluwi/s  (London:  Batsford, 
1956)  adds  a  great  deal  to  our  knowledge  of  mass  retailing  in  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  The  founder,  David  Lewis 
(1823-85),  the  son  of  a  Jewish  merchant  of  London,  started  in  business 
in  Liverpool  as  a  boys'  outfitter  and  for  the  first  ten  years  sold  nodiing 
but  clothing  of  various  kinds.  He  was  much  influenced  by  Aristide 
Boudcaut's  Bon  Mcarcbi  in  Paris,  and  by  the  time  of  his  death  had  branched 
out  successfully  to  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield.  After  the 
first  World  War  the  business  ceased  to  be  exclusively  a  family  firm  and 
became  a  public  joint-stock  company  in  1924.  David  Lewis's  successors 
have  progressively  extended  their  provincial  empire  until  in  195 1,  with 
the  purchase  of  Selfridge's,  they  penetrated  to  London.  This  book  is 
much  more  than  a  factual  history  of  a  great  business.  Professor  Briggs 
has  placed  the  development  of  Lewis's  firmly  in  the  setting  of  the  muld- 
£uious  social  and  economic  changes  of  the  last  hundred  years  which  the 
large-scale  shopkeeper  had  both  to  study,  foster  and  even  initiate  if  he 
were  to  survive  and  expand.  The  book  contains  a  large  number  of 
fascinating  illustrations.  It  is  a  pity  that  in  such  a  well-produced  book  a 
whole  line  of  type  should  have  slipped  out  of  place  on  page  113. 

W.  H.  Chaloner 


The  Archives  Year  Book  for  South  African  History^  195^*  vol.  ii  (Gipe 
Town:  Government  Printer),  contains  two  theses  of  great  interest.  Dr. 
W.  Kistner's  doctoral  dissertation,  presented  to  the  University  of 
Groningen,  deals  with  *  The  Anti-Slavery  Agitation  against  the  Transvaal 
Republic,  185 2-1868  '.  Dr.  Kistner  examines  the  system  of  compulsory 
labour  and  apprenticeship  in  the  Transvaal  and  maintains  that  it  was 
carefully  regulated  by  laws,  which  were,  on  the  whole,  enforced.  Though 
he  considers  the  allegations  of  slavery  to  have  been  grossly  exaggerated, 
he  is  nevertheless  fully  alive  to  the  strength  of  humanitarian  sentiment  in 
Britain  at  this  time,  and  he  merely  asserts,  quite  reasonably,  that  idealism 
and  interest  were  so  closely  linked  that  there  was  much  self-deception  as 
to  motive  on  the  part  of  those  traders,  missionaries  and  officials  who 
raised  the  cry  of  native  oppression  and  urged  the  re-establishment  of 
British  authority  over  the  Transvaal.  This  thesis  deals  with  one  of  the 
bitter  controversies  that  damaged  Anglo-Transvaal  relations  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  it  is  remarkable  for  its  fair  and  moderate  account  of 
opposing  points  of  view.  Professor  L.  M.  Thompson's  study  of 'Indian 
Immigration  into  Natal,  1 860-1 872  '  was  written  before  the  war  and  has 
already  been  extensively  used  by  various  South  African  writers.  Never- 
theless, its  belated  appearance  in  print  is  welcome,  for  it  gives  a  ludd- 
suxount  of  the  first  decade  of  Indian  indentured  -labour  in  NataL    Que 
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of  the  most  interesting  sections  is  that  dealing  with  the  tadt  alliance 
between  the  planting  interest  and  the  Government.  Professor  Thompson 
speaks  bluntly  about  the  treatment  of  the  Indians.  *  One  cannot  escape 
the  impression  that  the  employers  and  the  government  combined  ... 
to  exploit  the  insignificant  immigrant.*  On  the  other  hand,  as  he 
observes,  the  Indian  appears  to  have  improved  his  condition  in  Natal, 
enjoying  regular  food,  higher  wages  than  in  India,  and  a  congenial 
climate.  There  has,  as  yet,  been  no  systematic  investigation  of  the 
Indian  background  of  the  labourers  who  migrated  to  South  Africa  under 
the  indenture  system,  but  this  dispassionate  piece,  though  relying  on 
material  available  at  the  South  African  end,  is  a  useful  addition  to  the 
growing  literature  on  Indian  immigrant  communities.  Dr.  P.  J.  Verster 
contributes  an  interesting  paper  on  *  An  Early  Botanist  and  Q>nserva- 
donist  at  the  Cape,  the  Reverend  John  Croumbie  Brown ',  for  whom  he 
claims  the  gratituxle  of  posterity  as  *  the  greatest  amongst  the  early 
apostles  of  soil  conservation '  in  South  Africa.  In  addition,  P.  J. 
Lombard  describes  in  rather  pedestrian  style  the  early  years  of  Queens- 
town  in  the  Eastern  Cape  Province.  The  excessive  amount  of  petty 
detail  is  probably  due  to  the  narrow  period,  1853  to  1859. 

Ethel  Drus 


Modern  big  business  seeks  more  dignified  modes  of  self-advertisement 
than  the  vulgar  ones  of  press  and  poster.  La  Maqmmsta  Temstn  j 
Maritima^  Personaje  Hist6rico  {iSjj-i^jj^  by  Alberto  del  Castillo  (Bar- 
celona, 1955),  is  an  imposing  history  of  an  engineering  company  of 
Barcelona  whose  capital  was  expanded  in  1952  to  250  million  pesetas, 
and  which  has  just  celebrated  its  centenary.  It  makes  a  volume  of  over 
500  large  and  handsomely-printed  pages,  lavishly  supplied  with  illustra- 
tions both  of  a  picturesque  and  of  a  technical  sort.  In  part  it  is  a  '  sou- 
venir de  luxe ',  but  in  part  also  a  work  of  scholarship.  The  author,  a 
professor  at  Barcelona  University,  was  given  access  to  the  company 
records,  and  a  decent  degree  of  independence,  and  he  filled  in  his  material 
with  researches  into  public  and  private  archives  and  especially  into  the 
rich  files  of  local  periodicals,  lliese  are  listed  in  a  use^  bibliography, 
though  not  many  detailed  references  to  this  occur  in  the  text.  Con- 
sidering how  little  the  industrial  history  of  Spain  has  been  studied,  a 
minute  account  like  this  of  a  fim>  that  has  held  a  vanguard  position  for  a 
century  is  bound  to  be  of  interest.  The  *  Maquinista  *  went  in  for  very 
diverse  undertakings  from  its  first  days;  it  built  textile  machinery, 
steamboats,  bridges  and  aqueducts,  later  locomotives,  and  latterly  it  has 
been  active  in  hydroelectric  installations.  Its  chronicler  takes  a  wide 
view,  and  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  progress  of  Spanish,  especially 
Catalan,  industry  at  large.  Thus  it  forms  a  contribution  to  economic 
history,  though  it  is  scrappily  put  together  in  year-to-year  annals  where 
shareholders'  meetings  and  dvic  improvements  and  royal  visits  tread  on 
one  another's  heels.  It  is  at  the  same  time  an  outline  history  of  modern 
Barcelona,  and  is  very  well  provided  with  maps  and  pictures  showing  the 
growth  of  the  city  since,  about  the  time  of  the  *  Maquinista's '  birdi,  it 
broke  out  at  last  from  the  strangling  limits  of  its  medieval  walls.    Hie 
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book  is  of  particular  interest  on  the  earliest  and  least  weU-known  period, 
where  it  traces  the  bumpy  progress  of  the  pioneers  of  industrialization, 
sometimes  riding  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  too  sanguine  hopes,  more  often 
struggling  in  the  trough  of  trade  depressions  or  poUtical  con^Ucations, 
and  always  hindered  by  Spanish  indifference  or  self-distrust  in  tedmical 
matters.  A  lengthy  Introduction  surveys  the  beginnings  of  machine 
industry  in  Gitalonia  up  to  the  foundation  of  the  firm  in  185  5,  when  it  was 
one  of  the  first  big  landmarks  of  a  dawning  age  of  joint-stock  enterprise. 
In  1867  it  almost  collapsed  during  a  trade  crisis,  but  by  1885  it  was  one 
of  two  firms  in  the  country  qualified  to  build  a  7,000-ton  cruiser  (p.  2  5  3)* 
The  heroes  of  this  success  story  are  the  leading  fiunilies  of  the  Catalan 
bourgeoisie,  who  certainly  showed  dogged  perseverance  through  long 
spells  of  low  dividends.  On  the  labour  force  there  is  disappointingly 
little,  and  we  see  recurrent  strikes  and  riots  only  through  the  eyes  of 
benevolent  though  judicious  employers;  for  instance  a  long  strike  of 
the  *  Maquinista's  '  workers  in  1870  in  favour  of  a  ten-hour  day,  which 
was  met  with  a  lock-out  by  all  the  city's  engineering  firms  (pp.  159-60). 
One  of  the  themes  running  through  the  book  is  the  long-drawn-out 
struggle  for  tariff  protection.  Manufacturers  of  machinery  could  not 
face  their  much  bigger  French  and  English  competitors  unaided,  and 
Catalonia  was  perpetually  sending  deputations  to  din  into  sluggish  ears 
at  Madrid  that  it  was  unfair  to  allow  railways,  cotton  mills,  and  shipyards 
to  import  foreign  machinery  duty-free,  while  the  raw  materials  needed 
for  making  machinery  inside  Spain  were  loaded  with  in4x>rt  duties. 
This  agitation,  a  perennial  one  until  the  free-traders  were  definitely  got 
the  better  of  in  1891  under  the  QLnovas  del  Castillo  Ministry,  was  en- 
tangled with  questions  concerning  the  commercial  treaties  that  France 
and  England,  and  then  Germany,  were  always  seeking,  and  Spanish 
exporters  always  supporting.  There  is  a  particularly  full  account  (pp. 
224  fF.)  of  the  controversy  over  the  proposed  moJtiS  vivendi  of  1887  with 
England.  Here  and  there  {e.g,  pp.  210-1 1)  we  have  glimpses  of  the  links 
between  the  Catalan  industrial  interest  and* the  rebirth  of  Catalan 
nationality.  Employers  could  divert  the  discontent  of  ill-paid  workers 
most  easily  by  arguing  that  Catalan  prosperity  was  being  sabotaged  by 
Castilian  politicians  at  Madrid.  In  his  later  chapters  the  author  has  of 
course  to  follow  the  orthodox  m3rths  of  Castilian  fascism  and  the  Cor- 
porative State  and  to  give  us  photographs  of  General  Franco  inspecting 
the  '  Maquinista's  '  workshops.  These  chapters,  however,  give  a  rapid 
bird's  eye  view  of  the  progress  of  Spanish  technology  in  the  last  few 
decades.  V.  G.  Kiernan 


In  America  and  the  British  heft  (London;  Adam  &  Charles  Black,  1956) 
Mr.  Henry  Felling  has  set  out  to  describe  the  attitudes  of  British  Radicals 
to  the  United  States.  The  book  consists  of  nine  essays  each  dealing  with 
a  special  episode  or  period,  but  they  are  intended  together  to  give  a 
coherent  picture  of  the  transition  from  America  as  the  hope  of  the 
democratic  Radical  in  the  1860s  to  America,  the  home  of  conservative 
capitalism  in  the  1950s.  This  is  a  difiBcult  t3rpe  of  history  to  write,  and 
Mr.  Felling  has  made  good  use  of  his  great  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
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the  Labour  Movement  in  Britain  and  of  his  opportunities  to  work  on  the 
excellent  sources  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The 
main  difficulty  is  that  the  historian  has  to  weight  the  importance  of  all 
the  utterances  on  America  in  order  to  produce  a  true  picture.  This  is 
well  achieved  in  the  early  chapters  on  Liberal-Radical  views  of  the  Qvil 
War  and  the  development  of  American  democracy.  The  chief  danger 
is  a  tendency  to  go  further  than  the  original  purpose  of  the  book  and  slip 
in  assertions  that  the  various  attitudes  to  America  actually  affected  the 
course  of  British  history.  Reflections  on  American  experience  may  well 
have  influenced  British  development,  but  it  requires  a  much  more 
elaborate  discussion  if  the  points  are  to  be  established.  For  example, 
it  is  possible  to  read  all  the  sources  on  the  foundation  of  the  Labour 
Party,  note  every  reference  to  America,  and  discover  that  there  was 
some  alarm  over  the  growth  of  trusts,  but  this  does  not  of  itself  prove 
that  *  in  these  years  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  trade  union  leaders 
who  supported  the  L.R.C.  did  so  in  the  belief  that  the  trust  system 
already  prevalent  in  America  was  going  to  spread  to  Britain '.  Again 
it  is  valuable  to  know  about  the  trend  of  opinion  on  America  before 
the  '  unrest '  of  1909-15,  but  one  is  not  sure  how  much  is  implied  in  the 
conclusion  that  *  the  picture  of  American  labour  conditions  that  they 
(the  workers)  had  in  their  minds,  lead[ing]  them  in  this  period  more  than 
in  any  other  to  chafe  at  the  bonds  of  Fabian  gradualist  tactics  and  mild 
reformism  *.  The  interesting  and  informative  essay  on  the  First  World 
War  does  not,  like  the  others,  deal  with  the  Ldft's  interpretation  of 
America,  but  with  the  relations  between  the  various  sections  of  the  Labour 
Movement  and  Samuel  Gompers  as  President  of  the  A.F.  of  L.  This 
is  surprising,  as  probably  more  members  of  the  Left  thought  about 
America  when  Woodrow  Wilson  was  elaborating  the  Fourteen  Points 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  period.  The  reaction  to  Wilson's  leadership 
was  almost  entirely  one  of  whole-hearted  support,  the  friction  between 
Henderson  and  Gompers  being  a  somewhat  imhappy  undercurrent. 
Mr.  Pelling  may  have  left*this  out  because  it  has  been  covered  by  Carl  F. 
Brand's  two  articles  in  the  American  Historical  Review  in  1933  and  1937, 
or  because  this  temporary  revival  of  enthusiasm  for  an  idealistic  America 
obscures  his  major  theme  of  a  slow  disenchantment.  In  such  a  short 
yet  full  book,  there  is  little  space  to  distinguish  between  attitudes  to 
American  institutions  and  to  American  foreign  policy.  Whereas  the 
scepticism  about  the  former  steadily  increased  (at  least  until  the  '  new 
thinking'  of  the  1950s)  and  is  rightly  emphasized,  Left-wing  (non- 
Marxist)  views  on  foreign  policy  have  always  clung  to  democracy, 
international  law,  self-determination,  etc.,  and  opinion  has  therefore 
continued  to  rally  to  the  U.S.  in  her  periodic  crusades  for  these  ideals. 

John  P.  Mackintosh 


General  Sherman's  contribution  to  the  final  collapse  of  the  Con- 
federacy in  the  American  Qvil  War  has  long  been  a  subject  of  debate. 
Most  historians,  it  is  true,  are  agreed  that  Sherman's  capture  of  Atlanta  in 
Georgia,  in  September  1864,  was  a  decisive  factor  in  the  re-election  of 
Lincoln  to  the  presidency.    But  how  much  did  the  subsequent  march 
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east  to  Savannah,  then  north  through  the  Girolinas  to  Goldsboro  by 
mid-March  1865,  really  affect  Lee's  position  in  front  of  Richmond  ?  All 
that  is  certain  is  that  Lee  capitulated  to  Grant,  and  that  Sherman  took  no 
active  part  in  the  events  which  led  directly  to  the  surrender  at  Appo- 
mattox Court  House.  The  recent  book  by  Dr.  John  G.  Barrett  on 
Sherman* s  March  Through  the  Carotinas  (London:  Oxford  University  Press, 
for  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1956)  could  have  supplied  an 
authoritative  answer  on  the  strategic  significance  of  Sherman's  famous 
march.  Dr.  Barrett  deals  almost  entirely,  as  the  title  of  the  book  suggests, 
with  the  second  half  of  the  march,  from  the  time  Sherman  left  Savannah 
in  mid-January  1865  until  he  reached  Raleigh,  north  of  Goldsboro  in 
North  Carolina,  in  mid-April.  His  sources  are,  very  largely,  collections 
of  private  papers  now  at  Duke  University  and  at  the  Universities  of  North 
and  South  Carolina.  The  result  is  a  well  constructed  and  excitingly  told 
talc,  pieced  together  from  eye-witness  accoxmts  both  from  within  Sher- 
man's army  and  from  officials  and  private  citizens  in  the  two  Carolinas 
who  saw  and  suffered  from  this  Northern  plague  of  locusts.  And  there 
are  some  extremely  valuable  comments  on  Sherman's  methods  as  a 
general,  particularly  in  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Bentonville.  The 
trouble,  from  a  military  historian's  point  of  view,  is  that  this  fascinating 
story  could  have  been  turned  to  some  wider  purpose,  and  Dr.  Barrett 
has  chosen  not  to  do  so.  Early  in  the  book  he  makes  it  clear  that,  in 
invading  the  south,  Sherman  not  only  hoped  to  cut  the  communications 
of  the  Confederate  armies  and  destroy  their  supplies,  but  also,  by  a  policy 
of  deliberate — ^if  controlled — ^brutality,  to  force  the  southern  states, 
through  fear,  to  stop  the  war.  Sherman  did  not  attempt  to  fight;  he 
tried  to  avoid  pitched  battles.  He  hoped  for  results  from  devastation 
and  from  the  moral  collapse  he  expected  devastation  to  produce.  At 
the  end  of  the  book  the  author  claims  that  devastation  did  not  help 
directly  to  defeat  Lee  by  depriving  him  of  supplies;  but  he  does  say  that 
Sherman's  war  against  the  civilian  popvdation  and  economic  resources 
undermined  southern  morale  and  produced  a  '  defeatist  psychology ' 
which  had  *  an  indirect  effect  on  Grant's  operations  in  Virginia  '.  What 
the  book  lacks  is  any  direct  attempt  to  connect  the  initial  brief  statement 
of  Sherman's  purpose  with  the  even  briefer  conclusion  about  his  success. 
This  is  a  description,  not  an  analysis.  And  here  is  one  of  the  basic 
problems  of  total  war,  in  the  first  total  war  of  modern  times.  Columbia, 
in  South  Carolina,  suffered  a  fate  as  dreadful  as  that  of  Hamburg  eighty 
years  later.  One  would  still  like  to  know,  in  detail,  whether  this  was 
the  most  effective  way  to  wage  war.  Norman  Gibbs 


Though  the  development  of  *  Dominion  status  '  out  of  colonial  self- 
government  has  long  been  familiar  in  outline,  it  has  received  less  detailed 
examination  than  might  have  been  expected.  Mr.  David  M.  L.  Farr's 
scholarly  study.  The  Colonial  Office  and  Canada^  i86y-i88y  (Toronto 
University  Press;  London:  Cumberlege,  1955)  is  therefore  welcome. 
His  main  thesis  is  that  the  Colonial  Office  pursued,  and  gradually  per- 
suaded other  departments  to  pursue,  a  truly  statesmanlike  policy  towards 
the  self-governing  colonies,   '  a  policy   strictly  empirical  in  temper. 
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liberal,  magnanimous  and  exhibiting  a  salutary  consistency '.  Its  special 
function  *  consisted  in  discovering  courses  of  action  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  British  departments  of  state  as  well  as  to  the  Government 
of  Canada '.  He  works  this  thesis  out^  department  by  department, 
with  chapters  on  the  Treasury  and  Canadian  loans,  the  disallowance  of 
provincial  acts,  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  privy  council  appeals,  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  commercial  policy,  the  Foreign  0£Bce  and  com- 
mercial treaties.  It  might  have  been  better  to  throw  these  two  chapters 
into  the  melting  pot  and  adopt  a  topical  or  chronological  arrangement, 
for  it  is  disconcerting  to  find  the  reciprocity  negotiations  of  1865-6  dis- 
cussed in  the  chapter  on  commercial  treaties  when  various  ancillary 
tarifi*  questions,  later  in  date,  have  been  treated  in  the  previous  chapter. 
There  is  most  new  material  in  the  chapter  on  commercial  policy,  which 
incidentally  revises  the  accepted  view  of  Gait's  *  classical  vindication  of 
colonial  fiscal  autonomy  \  *  Although ',  says  Mr.  Farr,  *  it  ended  the 
practice  of  the  British  Government  supporting  private  representations 
against  the  Canadian  tariff  it  did  not  mean  that  the  Canadian  right  to 
frame  an  independent  commercial  policy  had  been  endorsed  by  Whitehall.' 
Mr.  Farr  also  has  interesting  chapters  on  Colonial  Office  personalities 
of  the  period  and  on  the  high  commissionership.  His  touch  is  none 
too  sure  when  he  ventures  beyond  his  theme.  '  The  imperial  organiza- 
tion in  1867  '>  he  remarks,  *  was  animated  by  three  forces ',  Imsse^-fairt 
economics,  local  autonomy  for  the  larger  colonies  and  colonial  self- 
defence.  The  fierce  controversy  in  that  very  year  about  Governor 
Eyre's  actions  in  Jamaica  suggests  that  this  generalization  is  inadequate. 
To  say  that  '  by  the  middle  of  the  century  Derby  .  .  .  was  really  a 
follower  of  Cobden '  is  absurd;  and  Disraeli  was  much  more  than  *  an 
enlightened  opportunist  who  was  prepared  to  use  the  concept  of  imperial 
unity  as  a  means  of  attacking  the  Liberab  '.  But  in  spite  of  such  minor 
blemishes  and  a  lack  of  grace  of  style,  Mr.  Farr  shows  a  sound  judgement 
of  issues  and  scholars  will  not  only  find  his  book  a  useful  work  of  reference 
but  will  also  need  to  pay  attention  to  his  well-considered  and  in  some 
respects  original  interpretation  of  the  development  of  British  Common- 
wealth relations.  W.  P.  Morrell 


President  C  W.  de  Kiewiet  and  Professor  F.  H.  Underbill,  in  editing 
DufferifhCamarvon  Correspondence^  iSy^-iSyS  (Toronto:  The  Champlain 
Society,  1955)  have  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  Canadian  history 
and  to  the  history  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  Duflfcrin  was  a  first- 
class  letter-writer.  Carnarvon  had  not  Dufferin's  touch  of  brilliance; 
but  there  is  little  sign  in  this  correspondence  of  the  impatience  and 
instability  of  purpose  which  ruined  his  South  African  policy.  It  was 
his  *  most  happy  tfiought '  to  invite  Blake  over  to  England  to  thrash  out 
the  legal  difficulties  raised  by  the  Supreme  Court  Act.  In  one 
respect  the  Introduction  (pp.  xxv-xxviii)  hardly  does  Dufferin  justice. 
*  Dufferin ',  the  editors  say,  *  set  himself  to  give  the  Governor-Generalship 
a  new  kind  of  importance.  Not  content  with  the  rather  colourless 
career  in  which  his  predecessors  (and  his  successors)  since  the  achieve- 
ment of  responsible  government  acquiesced,  he  tried  to  make  the 
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Governor-Generalship  a  centre  of  public  interest.  He  entertained  on  a 
lavish  scale;  he  travelled  incessantly  .  .  .;  he  made  speeches  on  every 
possible  occasion,  and  he  did  his  best  both  to  advertise  Canada  and  to 
encourage  in  Guiadians  a  pride  in  their  own  country.'  They  quote  the 
criticisms  of  Goldwin  Smith,  Principal  G.  M.  Grant  and  Sir  John 
Macdonald.  '  Clearly  Dufferin  meant  his  office  to  have  a  higher  im- 
portance than  any  of  these  Canadians  were  willing  to  grant  it.'  But 
Dufferin  was  using  these  means  for  a  wider  purpose  than  the  mere 
exaltation  of  the  governor-generalship.  After  all,  Granville  in  1869  had 
asked  Dufferin's  predecessor.  Sir  John  Yovmg,  to  suggest  a  line  of  policy 
which  *  would  gradually  prepare  both  countries  for  a  friendly  relaxation ' 
of  Britain's  ties  with  Canada.  A  cool-headed  American  statesman, 
Hamilton  Fish,  had  regarded  Canadian  independence  as  imminent.  This 
gives  special  point  to  Dufferin's  remark  (p.  34) :  *  You  may  depend 
upon  my  doing  my  very  best  to  weld  this  Dominion  into  an  Imperium 
solid  enough  to  defy  all  attraction  from  its  powerful  neighbours  across 
the  Line  and  to  prepetuate  its  innate  loyalty  to  the  Mother  Country.  It 
was  only  on  the  imderstanding  that  this  should  be  a  principal  part  of 
our  programme  that  I  consented  to  come  here.'  Only  with  the  develop- 
ment of  such  organs  of  Commonwealth  co-operation  as  the  high  com- 
missionership  and  the  Imperial  Conference  did  th»  governor-generalship 
cease  to  be  the  king-pin  of  Commonwealth  relations.  In  this  transition 
period  governor-generals  could  not  afford  to  be  too  *  colourless  *. 
Dufferin  was  a  true  successor  of  Elgin.  Though  there  is  more  material 
in  this  book  on  the  Pacific  railway  question  than  on  any  other,  the 
reciprocity  negotiations  with  the  United  States,  the  cases  of  Riel  and 
Lepine,  defence  and  the  legal  and  financial  issues  of  the  time  are  all 
illuminated  by  it;  and  so  are  the  characters  and  policies  of' Alexander 
Mackenzie  and  his  difficult  colleague  Edward  Blake.  The  rather 
shadowy  figure  of  the  Canadian  prime  minister  emerges  in  clearer  outline 
than  in  any  other  book  known  to  the  reviewer.  The  annotation  is 
sparing  (though  there  is  a  useful  biographical  Appendix).  It  is  tantalizing 
to  have  allusions  to  Carnarvon's  despatch  on  the  Lepine  case  or  to  a 
*  very  reprehensible  passage '  in  a  British  Columbia  minute  and  merely 
to  be  referred  to  C^adian  sessional  papers.  A  footnote  giving  the 
gist  of  such  documents  would  presumably  have  been  welcome  even  to 
Canadian  readers.  W.  P.  Morrell 


Dr.  Keith  Sinclair,  in  a  well-written  paper.  Imperial  Federation:  A 
Study  of  New  Zealand  Policy  and  Opinion^  1880-1^14  (London:  Athlone 
Press,  1955)  adds  some  interesting  detail  to  our  knowledge  of  the  de- 
velopment of  New  Zealand's  attitude  towards  Commonwealth  questions. 
Imperial  federation  was  a  vague  concept,  at  least  until  the  days  of  Lionel 
Curtis  and  the  Round  Table  groups  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  there 
was  a  certain  inconclusiveness  about  the  New  Zealand  debate.  Dr. 
Sinclair  suggests  that  popular  apathy  was  largely  due  to  the  absence  of 
the  self-conscious  nationalism  of  Australia  and  Canada  ;  and  this  may 
be  true.  But  it  might  be  due  to  an  instinctive  feeling  that  this  question 
was  not  ripe  for  settlement.     Dr.  Sinclair  also  brings  to  light  the  federalist 
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activities  of  W.  P.  Reeves  as  Agent-General  for  New  Zealand.  There  is 
an  unfortunate  misprint  on  page  38.  *  Imperial  Council ',  not  *  Imperial 
Conference  \  was  the  change  of  name  suggested  in  L3rttleton's  circular 
despatch  of  April  1905.  W.  P.  Morreix 


Holstein  was  believed,  in  his  lifetime,  to  have  an  extensive  collection 
of  private  papers,  many  of  them  incriminating  his  colleagues  in  the 
German  foreign  service.  When  he  died  in  1909,  he  left  those  of  his 
papers  that  survived  him  to  Frau  von  Lebbin,  who  gave  them  in  turn 
to  Dr.  Paul  von  Schwabach;  the  Gestapo  seized  them  in  1935,  in  *2io 
notebooks  and  portfolios  ',  ostensibly  to  assist  research  into  freemasonry, 
and  passed  them  on  to  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  in  August  1939. 
The  allies  found  them  among  the  German  archives  captured  in  1945, 
and  Schwabach's  daughter,  who  lives  in  England,  has  reclaimed  them. 
A  selection  entitled  The  Holstein  Papers  is  now  being  edited  by  Norman 
Rich  and  M.  H.  Fisher.  It  is  claimed  on  the  jacket  of  volume  i.  Memoirs 
imd  Political  Observations  (Cambridge,  at  the  University  Press,  195  5)»  that 
'  The  effect,  for  historians  and  students  of  international  afiEurs,  cannot 
fiedl  short  of  an  entire  re-judgement  of  Bismarck,  of  German  foreign 
policy  at  that  time  and  since,  and  naturally  of  Holstein  himself';  but 
there  is  little  to  substantiate  this  claim  in  this  beautiftilly  produced,  but 
short  and  disappointing,  book.  It  is  compiled  from  various  more  or 
less  formal  essays  which  Holstein  prepared  in  1883,  in  1898,  and  after 
his  retirement  in  1906.  The  first  half  of  it  is  unfortunately  much  like 
many  other  diplomats'  memoirs  in  its  discreet  inanity;  it  assembles 
diplomatic  small  talk,  office  gossip,  and  tales  oi gaffes  by  personages  once 
eminent  but  of  little  surviving  importance.  There  is  some  new  light  on 
Bismarck,  of  uncertain  value;  for  Holstein  seems  much  inclined  to  hang 
great  events  on  small  ones,  and  there  is  not  much  here  to  encourage  belief 
in  the  soundness  of  his  own  judgement.  The  memoirs  are  a  little  richer 
for  his  period  of  real  power,  from  1890  to  1906;  there  is  an  anecdote,  for 
instance,  about  the  origin  of  the  Kruger  telegnun.  Holstein  says  that 
he  was  in  an  ante-room  while  the  Kaiser,  the  Reichskanzler,  some 
admirals,  and  Marschall  the  state  secretary  were  drafting  the  telegram; 
and  that  when  he  expressed  *  misgivings '  when  Marschall  came  out  to 
tell  his  companion  what  to  put  in  it,  he  received  the  reply,  *  Oh,  don't  you 
interfere;  you've  no  idea  of  the  suggestions  being  made  in  there.  Every- 
thing else  is  even  worse.'  Yet  little  in  these  memoirs  is  contemporary 
with  the  events  they  describe,  save  for  some  passages  on  the  extent  to 
which  Billow  and  Kiderlen  continued  to  consult  Holstein  after  his 
retirement:  as  the  author  said  himself,  in  his  account  of  Bismarck's  fall, 
*  It  is  only  now,  as  I  attempt  for  the  first  time  after  eighteen  years  to 
gather  together  my  recollections  of  that  period,  that  I  realize  what  an 
enormous  amount  I  have  forgotten'.  He  can  hardly  have  forgotten 
everything  about  Germany's  policy  towards  Great  Britain  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  or  the  attempt  to  break  the  Anglo-French  entente  through 
the  first  Morocco  crisis;  but  he  has  little  to  say  about  the  first  and 
practically  nothing  about  the  second;  and  to  Egypt,  for  long  the  key  to 
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Aoglo-GcrmaQ  rekdons,  he  docs  not  reficf  at  alL  No  doabt  he  destroyed 
much  that  mi^it  have  been  of  interest;  the  promised  Tcdomes  of  diades 
and  correspondence  should  give  a  dearer  idea  of  the  damage.  The 
editors  have  taken  much  trouble  to  hunt  up  references  in  the  Grtsst 
Potitik  and  in  the  captured  archives,  and  to  make  an  excellent  translatioa 
They  reprint  the  Daily  Tehgrapb  interview  in  an  Appendix,  a  great  con- 
venience for  students  of  Wilhelmine  Germany;  and  they  are  arranging 
for  microfilms  of  all  the  Holstein  papers  to  be  made  available,  as  they 
are  published,  in  the  Public  Record  Office  and  in  the  United  States 
National  Archives.  The  notes  are  somewhat  austere;  and  one  kA  them 
(p.  35)  post-dates  the  treaty  of  London  that  guaranteed  Luxemburg  in 
1867  %  four  months.  M.  R.  D.  Foot 


The  expansion  of  empires  is  supposed  to  be  a  gradual  affidr.  But 
the  year  1884  saw  a  sudden  blaze  of  imperialism  which  was  as  infectious 
and  as  widespread  as  the  Spanish  influenza.  What  caused  the  epidemic? 
Carlo  Giglio  poses  the  problem  in  his  study  diUlmpnsa  £  Massama  {liif^ 
if)  (Rome:  Insdtuto  Italiano  per  TAfirica,  1955).  He  has  no  difficulty 
in  pointing  the  contrast  between  Italy's  resolutely  anti-colonial  policy  in 
the  preceding  years  and  her  swing  in  the  opposite  direction.  But,  once 
at  grips  with  his  subject,  he  clings  to  diplomatic  detaU,  predominantly 
£rom  the  British  and  Italian  records.  Here  he  has  established  some 
important  points.  He  explodes  the  generally-accepted  idea  that  Mancini 
launched  the  expedition  to  Massawa  in  order  to  oblige  the  British.  On 
the  contrary,  Granville  claimed  to  be  obliging  Italy  by  agreeing  to  it, 
though  obviously  it  was  less  unwelcome  to  him  than  a  French  ci;>edition 
would  have  been.  The  account  of  Granville  and  Mancini  throwing  the 
initiative  to  and  fro  like  a  hot  potato  is  diverting.  Mancini  later  tried 
the  same  move  over  Zeila  and  Harrar;  he  extracted  the  same  British 
abstention  but  was  deterred  by  opposition  at  home.  On  die  other 
hand  an  Italian  expedidon  to  the  Sudan  would  have  been  less 
acceptable  to  Granville,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  have 
made  much  fuss  if  challenged.  Signor  Giglio  has  a  high  opinion  of 
Mancini  as  a  diplomat;  but  it  does  not  really  count  for  much  to  have 
worsted  *  Pussy '  Granville.  Was  there  any  foreign  statesman  who  fiuled 
to  do  so?  On  the  broader  quesdon  of  Mandni's  modves,  litde  light 
is  shed.  Massawa  was  not  meant  to  be  the  start  of  a  great  African 
empire,  nor  the  jumping-off"  ground  for  the  conquest  of  Abyssinia.  On 
the  contrary,  it  won  the  approval  of  both  Menelik  and  the  Negus.  The 
most  one  can  extract  from  Mandni's  arguments  is  that  he  went  to 
Massawa  because  every  Power  was  grabbing  something  and  Italy  had 
to  do  the  same.  As  Rudini  wrote  later,  it  was  done  *  in  the  spirit  of 
imitadon,  a  desire  for  sport,  and  for  pure  snoUnsm  \ 

A.  J.  P.  Tatix>r 


The  group  of  early  English  socialists,  who  are  sometimes  hailed  as 
forerunners  and  anddpators,  or  even  as  inspirers  of  Marx,  have  arrived 
somewhat  belatedly  at  general  recognidon;  and  somewhat  oddly-— and 
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perhaps  not  wholly  to  our  credit — it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  writings  of 
foreign  scholars  that  we  have  become  aware  of  the  significance  of  this 
quite  remarkable  body  of  writers.  Dr.  Anton  Menger's  volume  under 
the  title  The  RJgbt  to  the  Wbok  ProJtta  of  Labour,  dated  September  i886» 
was  presented  to  English  readers  by  Professor  Foxwell  in  1899.  While 
this  study  broke  new  groimd  in  quite  an  unusual  degree,  the  attention 
devoted  to  the  various  members  of  the  group  (if  they  were  a  group)  was 
somewhat  unequal.  There  was,  however,  appended  a  bibliography  of 
the  writings  of  Charles  Hall,  William  Thompson,  John  Gray,  lliomas 
Hodgskin,  and  J.  F.  Bray,  who  are  now  usually  lumped  together  as  the 
pre-Marxians.  Of  these  men  Thomas  Hodgskin  was  probably  the 
ablest  but,  owing  to  personal  maladjustments,  he  drifted  along  to  an- 
onymity and  obscurity.  Though  doubdess  he  holds  out  a  hand  to  Marx, 
his  writings  are  chiefly  marked  by  a  stubborn  individualism  and  distrust 
of  Government,  which  as  often  as  not  carried  him  into  the  camp  of  the 
anarchists.  The  late  £lie  Hal6vy's  biography  of  him,  Thomas  Hodgskin^ 
translated  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Taylor  (London:  Benn,  1956)  has  in  itself  a 
peculiar  history.  Of  biography  in  any  ordinary  sense  Hodgskin's  life 
presents  litde,  apart  from  his  unfortunate  experience  in  the  navy,  sup- 
plemented by  what  can  be  reconstructed  out  of  anonymous  journalism. 
To  a  large  extent  the  interest  of  this  short  study  derives  from  its 
authorship.  It  was  written  by  £lie  Hal^vy  as  long  ago  as  1903,  as  a 
subsidiary  study  in  connection  with  his  researches  into  the  foundations 
of  the  political  and  economic  thought  on  which  nineteenth  century 
English  society  has  been  based.  It  is  extremely  desirable  that  anything 
that  Hal^vy  wrote  on  English  history  and  thought  should  be  made 
available  in  English.  On  the  other  hand,  this  book  has  been  familiar 
for  over  fifty  years  to  all  who  are  interested  and  while  its  appearance 
*  fills  a  gap ',  one  wonders  slighdy  why  it  should  appear  now  at  this  late 
date.  AuEXANDBR  Gray 


Probably  the  clearest  account  in  English  of  the  conftised  story  of 
French  Socialism  between  1876  and  1905  is  to  be  found  in  Professor 
G.  D.  H.  Cole's  excellent  chapter  in  Part  i  of  The  Second  Intirnational 
188^1^14,  That  brief  survey  of  sixty-eight  pages  is  now  usefiilly  sup- 
plemented by  Professor  Aaron  Noland's  207-page  study  of  The  FotmJing 
of  the  French  Socialist  Party  {i8^)-i^of)  (Harvard  University  Press; 
London:  Cumberlege,  1956).  The  book  is  based  on  a  close  study  of 
the  contemporary  party  progranunes,  newspapers,  and  other  Socudist 
literature,  and  gives  a  good  survey  of  the  moves  towards  reformism  and 
pardcipation  in  parliament  and  dF  the  bitter  contentions  these  aroused. 
In  particular  there  is  a  valuable  examination  of  the  impact  upon  French 
Socialists  of  the  Dreyftis  AfiEur.  In  general  Professor  Noland  handles 
his  theme  with  admirable  detachment  and  balance.  He  might,  however, 
have  laid  more  stress  upon  the  genuine  dislike  of  too  much  central  control 
and  the  strong  preference  for  local  autonomy  which  deterred  many  con- 
vinced Socialists  from  joining  the  Guesdist  fold;  and  he  might  with 
advantage  have  considered  how  far  the  history  of  French  Socialism 
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during  this  period  was  bedevilled  by  conflicts  of  personality  as  well  as  of 
doctrine.  Jaur^s  is  the  only  person  who  comes  to  life  in  his  pages;  the 
other  leaders  remain  no  more  than  lay  figures.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
their  characters  and  their  personal  friendships  and  antipathies  were  of 
no  account.  J.  P.  T.  Burt 


I  documenti  diplomatici  itaUam^  sixth  series,  volume  i  (4  November  1918- 
17  January  191 9),  edited  by  R.  Mosca  (Rome:  Libreria  del  stato,  1956), 
launches  yet  another  series  in  the  Italian  collection.  Soon,  no  doubt, 
all  nine  will  be  spinning  along  simultaneously.  The  present  volume 
starts  at  the  signature  of  the  armistice  with  Austria-Hungary  and  runs 
until  the  formal  opening  of  the  peace  conference  at  Paris.  The  most 
illuminating  point  in  it  is  the  document  that  it  does  not  contain:  11 
November  passes  by  without  any  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  armistice 
with  Germany  had  come  into  force.  The  Italians  entered  the  first  World 
War  at  a  different  time  from  the  allies;  ended  it  at  a  different  time;  fought 
a  different  enemy  to  a  large  extent;  and  pursued  separate  aims.  There 
are  a  few  references  to  the  problems  involved  in  occupying  German 
territory.  Otherwise  only  the  Italian  representatives  at  Archangel  and 
Odessa  provide  evidence  that  Italy  was  keeping  in  step  with  her  allies; 
and  the  steps  in  these  remote  parts  were  ineffective.  The  foreign  policy 
displayed  in  this  volume  had  a  single  theme:  Italy's  defence  of  her 
national  interests  against  her  allies  and  against  those  states  which  had 
managed  to  turn  themselves  into  allies  after  being  enemies  until  the  last 
moment.  The  Italians  persisted  in  referring  to  the  Jugoslavs  as '  enemies' 
almost  until  the  end  of  the  year;  and  the  military  authorities  would  have 
welcomed  an  open  conflict  with  the  Serbs — as  no  doubt  the  Serbs  would 
have  done  with  them.  All  the  Italian  effort  had  been  directed  against 
Austria-Hungary.  Now  they  claimed  a  say  in  every  Mediterranean 
question — the  Straits,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  They  wished 
to  occupy  Vienna  in  order  to  balance  Franchet  d'Esperey's  armistice  with 
Hungary.  They  asserted  their  sole  control  of  Albania  and  tried  to  keep 
the  Jugoslavs  out  of  Montenegro.  In  their  view  (not  altogether  mis- 
taken) France  was  building  a  new  Balkan  combination  against  them. 
They  answered  by  supporting  Roumanian  claims  until  such  time  as  they 
could  establish  relations  with  Hungary.  The  immediate  point  of 
conflict  was  Fiume  which  the  Italians  occupied  under  the  armistice,  but 
to  which  they  had  no  right  under  the  Treaty  of  London  and  which 
Franchet  d'Esperey  also  wished  to  control  in  order  to  supply  his  army. 
Head-on  conflict  with  the  French  was  narrowly  averted.  The  Italians 
tried  to  play  Great  Britain  against  France.  All  they  got  from  Balfour  was 
a  disquisition  about  goodwill  between  the  Allies.  Lloyd  George,  who 
had  his  own  troubles  with  the  French,  was  less  sympathetic;  and  the 
Italians  concluded  that  he  acted  from  fear  of  Northcliffe  (no.  10 j). 
Later  Lloyd  George  told  the  Italians  that  they  should  rely  on  President 
Wilson :  *  I  can't  say  that  he  is  favourable  to  all  the  arrangements  of  our 
Treaty.  But  I  see  that  he  takes  account  of  your  defensive  needs  *  (no. 
667).  Orlando  was  more  conciliatory  than  Sonnino;  and  he  invoked 
Fodi  to  settle  things  at  Fiume.    A  commission  of  four  admirals — 
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Italian,  French,  British,  and  American — ^was  set  up.  When  this  proved 
insufficiently  sympathetic,  the  Italian  commander  was  instructed  to 
organize  public  opinion  at  Fiume  in  the  hope  of  impressing  it  (no.  699). 
The  story  is  rather  difficult  to  follow,  since  Orlando  made  no  record  of 
his  meetings  with  allied  leaders,  and  his  variation  from  Sonnino's  line 
has  to  be  deduced  from  scattered  hints.  Otherwise  the  documents  are 
admirably  full,  and  provide  an  indispensable  introduction  to  Italy's 
difficulties  at  the  peace  conference.  The  quaintest  remark  in  the  volume 
is  Wilson's  despairing  suggestion  that  the  best  solution  would  be  to  give 
the  administration  of  Turkey  to  Switzerland  (no.  499).  The  present 
United  Nations  Force  shows  that  many  a  true  word  is  first  spoken  in  jest. 

A.  J.  P.  Taylor 


All  historical  writing  is  shaped  by  the  material  available.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  dictatorships  from  Napoleon  to  Hitier.  There 
are  many  reminiscences  and  much  material  on  wars  and  foreign  policy. 
But  how  did  the  system  work?  For  National  Socialism  we  have  one 
rich,  though  unsatisfactory,  source:  the  evidence  at  the  trials  of  war 
criminals.  But  this  too  stresses  the  personal  side  of  the  story.  Gerald 
Reitlinger  has  pieced  together  a  carefiil  and  elaborate  study  of  Tie  S,S. ; 
Alibi  of  a  Nation,  ip22-ip4J  (London:  Heinemann,  1956).  The  book 
has  a  thesis  as  the  title  suggests :  that  the  crimes  of  Nazi  Germany  were 
committed  by  many  governmental  organs,  not  by  the  S.S.  alone.  This 
thesis  is  displayed  by  a  close  account  of  the  structure  of  the  S.S.,  and  it  is 
made  clear  enough  that  the  S.S.  alone  was  never  powerful  enough  to 
conduct  affairs.  The  historian  is  less  concerned  with  this  polemical 
thesis  than  with  the  general  discussion  of  how  the  S.S.  was  built  up  and 
how  it  worked.     Mr.  Reitlinger  is  perhaps  too  sceptical  of  the  German 

*  revolution '.  He  argues  that  Hitler  changed  littie  in  German  society 
and  that  therefore  there  was  no  true  revolution;  hence,  he  insists,  the 
S.S.  could  never  fulfil  its  r61e  of  being  an  armed  force  of  a  new  kind. 
His  definition  of  revolution  is  surely  too  narrow.  While  there  was  no 
economic  revolution,  there  was  a  moral— or  if  one  prefers  an  immoral — 
revolution  under  National  Socialism;    and  the  S.S.  incorporated  the 

*  ideology  '  of  the  new  order.  In  this  sense  the  guilt  or  responsibility  of 
the  S.S.  was  different  from  that  of  other  Germans.  The  crimes  of  the 
S.S.  were  committed  on  principle.  One  may  find  the  principle  revolting; 
but  everything  about  Nazi  Germany  is  so  disgusting  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  study  it  at  all,  unless  one  has  a  strong  stomach.  Mr.  Reitlinger  faces 
the  evil  parts  of  the  story  and  treats  them  as  they  deserve.  Yet  the  book 
has  not  worked  out  as  he  intended.  The  S.S.  get  pushed  into  the  back- 
ground; and  the  intricacies  of  personal  manoeuvre,  as  revealed  at  the 
trials,  come  to  the  front.  Himmler  appears  more  important  than  the 
organization  he  controlled;  and  the  most  painstaking  part  of  the  book 
sorts  out  the  squalid  jealousies  at  party  headquarters.  There  are  some 
very  odd  things  here — ^Himmler's  constant  flirtation  with  the  Resistance, 
for  one  thing;  his  remoteness  from  Hitier  for  another.  It  is  also  admir- 
able to  have  exploded  the  myth  that  the  Waffen  S.S.  were  of  better 
character  or  different  function  from  the  ordinary  S.S.    In  fact  they  were 
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interchangeable.  Anyone  who  knows  a  good  deal  about  Nazi  Germany 
already  will  learn  from  this  book,  even  though  he  may  often  disagree 
with  it.  The  less  expert  reader  is  likely  to  find  the  amount  of  detail  rather 
overwhelming.  A.  J.  P.  Taylor 


In  Cbarks  Beard  and  the  Constitution.  A  Critical  Analysis  of  *  An 
Economic  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution '  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univer- 
sity Press;  London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1956)  Professor  R.  E. 
Brown  argues  that  Beard  was  wrong  in  saying  that  the  Constitution  was 
made  and  its  adoption  secured  by  representatives  of  personal  property — 
money,  public  securities,  manufactures,  and  commerce — although  he 
might  have  been  nearer  the  mark  if  he  had  said  property  both  personal 
and  real;  and  wrong  in  saying  that  its  formation  and  adoption  were 
secured  by  undemocratic  procedures.  '  To  prove ',  he  writes,  *  that  the 
Constitution  was  "  an  economic  document  drawn  with  superb  skill  by 
men  whose  property  interests  were  immediately  at  stake  ",  Beard  had  to 
violate  the  concepts  of  the  historical  method  in  many  ways.  These  ran 
the  gamut  from  omission  to  outright  misrepresentation  of  evidence,  and 
included  the  drawing  of  conclusions  from  evidence  that  not  only  did  not 
warrant  the  conclusions  but  actually  refuted  them.  To  say  that  the 
Constitution  was  designed  in  part  to  protect  property  is  true;  to  say 
that  it  was  designed  only  to  protect  property  is  fidse;  and  to  say  that  it 
was  designed  only  to  protect  personalty  is  preposterous  '  (p.  1 1 1).  The 
*  hypothesis  that  the  country  was  undemocratic,  that  the  delegates  [to  the 
Federal  Convention]  feared  the  freeholders  and  were  working  for 
personalty'  (p.  117)  is  fallacious.  Equally  so  is  the  thesis  that  *  the 
Constitution  represented  a  conservative  counter-revolution  on  the  part 
of  the  upper  classes  to  protect  their  property,  and  the  general  view  that 
democracy  did  not  really  arrive  .  .  .  until  the  rise  of  the  common  man 
under  Andrew  Jackson'  (pp.  19-20).  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  assumption  that  there  was  a  large  disfranchised  element  in 
the  population.  Colonial  society  was  a  middle-class  society  in  which 
property  was  widely  distributed,  the  far  greater  part  of  that  property 
consisting  of  real  estate.  It  was  a  society  in  which  the  great  majority  of 
male  adults  had  a  vote,  and  one  which  desired  generally  the  protection 
of  property.  And  '  the  Constitution  was  created  about  as  much  by  the 
whole  people  as  any  government  could  be  which  embraced  a  large  area 
and  depended  on  representation  rather  then  on  direct  participation ' 
(p.  199).  It  '  was  adopted  in  a  society  which  was  fundamentally  demo- 
cratic, not  undemocratic;  and  it  was  adopted  by  a  people  who  were 
{primarily  middle-class  property  owners,  especiaUy  farmers  who  owned 
realty,  not  just  by  owners  of  personalty '  (p.  200).  Although  much  of 
this  may  be  accepted  as  valid,  it  must  nevertheless  be  said  that  the  case 
could  have  been  more  effectively  made  in  the  compass  of  a  couple  of 
articles.  The  catalogue  of  Beard's  errors,  large  and  small,  chapter  by 
chapter,  gives  a  captious  and  pettifogging  tone  to  a  book  that  is  lacking 
in  die  intellectual  distinction  which  marked  the  work  it  picks  to  pieces. 
It  would  perhaps  be  hard  to  maintain  that  Beard  was  either  a  great  scholar 
or  a  consistent  thinker.     Yet  he  was  an  immensely  stimulating  writer 
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to  whom  the  fraternity  is  much  indebted.  Moreover,  Professor  Brown 
hardly  does  full  justice  to  the  hypothesis  itself.  He  is  principally  inter- 
ested in  the  history  of  the  franchise.  When  he  speaks  of  democracy  he  is 
thinking  of  the  number  of  adult  males  who  have  a  vote.  But '  democracy* 
may  also  mean  the  unfettered  rule  of  the  majority  whatever  the  composi- 
tion of  *  the  people  *.  To  this  unfettered  rule  the  Constitution  was  meant 
to  erect  a  bar.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  it  was  undemocratic.  It  is  signi- 
ficant that  at  the  beginning  Beard's  thesis  is  stated  to  be  that  *  instead 
of  being  a  document  embodying  democratic  principles,  the  Constitution 
was  put  over  in  an  undemocratic  society  by  undemocratic  methods  for 
the  express  purpose  of  checking  democratic  majorities '  (p.  4),  but  that 
by  the  end  it  has  become  merely  *  that  the  Constitution  was  put  over 
undemocratically  in  an  undemocratic  society '  (p.  194).  It  is  the  latter 
only  that  the  author  has  really  been  interested  to  refute. 

H.  Hale  Bellot 


Vol.  ix  (Series  D)  of  the  Documents  on  German  Foreigfi  Policy^  i^i8-i^4J 
(London:  H.M.S.O.,  1956)  offers  nothing  of  outstanding  novelty  but  a 
good  deal  that  is  of  varied  interest  and  importance  in  Hitler's  diplomatic 
consolidation  of  his  military  triumphs  in  1940.  The  volume  opens  with 
the  meeting  at  the  Brenner  Pass  on  18  March  1940  and  ends  with  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  with  France  at  Compi^gne  on  22  June.  The 
winter  of  fence-sitting  is  over;  surrender,  some  awkward  gestures  of 
compliance,  and  not  many  acts  of  defiance  mark  the  movements  of  the 
neutrals  to  one  side  or  the  other.  The  German  memorandum  on  the 
Brenner  meeting  is  much  longer  than  the  familiar  Italian  version,  which 
means  that  more  of  Hitler's  monologue  is  recorded;  this  does  not, 
however,  explain  why  Mussolini  (according  to  Ciano's  account)  assumed 
that  Hitler  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  offensive.  Hitler 
certainly  gave  no  details  of  his  plan,  beyond  saying  that  he  believed  he 
would  be  able  to  deal  the  Western  Powers  the  knock-out  blow,  but  that 
he  was  cautious  and  had  taken  steps  to  meet  the  other  contingency. 
The  forthcoming  northern  operations  were  not  even  hinted  at.  The 
explanation  is  no  doubt  that  extreme  volubility  was  Hitler's  form  of  polite- 
ness to  his  Axis  colleague;  it  was  sufficiently  explicit  to  secure  Mussolini's 
promise  of  intervention  in  the  war,  without  entrusting  him  with  any 
military  secrets.  The  subsequent  correspondence  with  Italy  contains 
nothing  sensational  ;  Hitler  did  not  expect  much  of  the  Italians,  and  the 
Italians  did  not  indeed  expect  much  of  themselves  (nos.  343,  387,  408, 
421).  In  spite  of  Hitler's  claims  to  have  discovered  documents  which 
justified  his  invasion  of  Norway,  he  based  his  *  counter-attack ',  in 
correspondence  with  Mussolini,  on  incautious  statements  by  Winston 
Churchill  and  Paul  Reynaud  which  had  reached  him  from  unspecified 
'  Scandinavian  circles  '  (no.  138).  The  fact  is  that  the  Germans  had  tried 
and  failed  (no.  88)  to  capture  the  secret  papers  of  the  Norwegian  Foreign 
Ministry  and  Ministry  of  Defence  (the  vital  diplomatic  documents  were 
packed  up  and  sent  out  of  Oslo  within  two  hours  of  the  German  attack). 
In  the  German  view  the  Soviet  Government  welcomed  the  attack  on 
Norway  and  Denmark.    The  details  of  Soviet-German  negotiations  form 
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perhaps  the  most  interesting  section  of  this  volume.  Schulenburg  noted 
an  imfiayourable  turn  in  Soviet  policy  towards  Germany  in  March  and 
early  April,  in  a  series  of  *  obstacles  which  were,  in  many  cases,  com- 
pletely unnecessary';  he  attributed  them  to  Stalin's  fear  of  Anglo- 
Frendh  attack,  and  desire  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  partisanship  for 
Germany.  But  when  he  saw  Molotov  on  9  April,  inunediately  after  the 
Scandinavian  operation,  he  found  that  *  the  Soviet  Government  had  made 
a  complete  about-face.  .  .  .  M.  Molotov  was  afiability  itself,  willingly 
received  all  our  complaints  and  promised  relief'  (n.  94).  However, 
the  Soviet  attitude  soon  hardened  again,  and  Schulenburg,  the  most 
impressive  of  the  German  ambassadors,  was  involved  with  the  German 
economic  experts  in  further  struggles  to  secure  the  oil  and  grain  which 
were  so  urgently  needed  and  which  the  Russians  did  not  intend  to  give 
away.  The  Russians  were  still  considered  to  be  awkward  rather  than 
hostile  neighbours,  and  the  Americans  hostile  but  quite  ineffectual;  there 
were  confident  hopes  that  Roosevelt  had  completely  discredited  himself 
and  would  disappear  at  the  next  elections  in  November  (no.  467).  Every- 
diing  was  going  right  for  Germany,  and  for  a  time  the  diplomatic  pattern 
arranged  itself  accordingly.  W.  N.  Medlicott 

Until  recent  years  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  much  information  about 
Australian  government  except  in  the  treatises  on  constitutional  law  which 
examined  the  relations  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  states.  One 
of  the  best  of  the  studies  that  have  recently  been  appearing  is  the  work  of 
Professor  L.  F.  Crisp,  The  Parliamentary  Government  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  (Adelaide:  Wakefield  Press  and  Longmans,  2nd  edn.,  1954). 
Though  he  has  a  chapter  on  *  The  Fathers  and  their  Constitution  ',  Mr. 
Crisp's  primary  purpose  is  not  to  write  a  constitutional  history.  All  the 
same,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  interesting  historical  information  in  the 
book.  The  chapters  on  the  electorate  and  on  the  Labour  Party  (on 
which  Mr.  Crisp  has  written  a  more  elaborate  study)  are  particularly 
useful.  The  chapter  on  *  The  Parties  of  Town  and  Country  Capital '  is 
less  satisfactory,  being  obviously  the  work  of  a  political  opponent.  The 
later  chapters  on  parliament,  the  executive,  the  public  service  and  the 
High  Court,  though  they  break  less  new  ground,  are  often  informative 
on  matters  of  detail.  Though  Mr.  Crisp  is  inclined  to  materialist  inter- 
pretations, he  is  no  Marxist.  But  he  tends  to  overload  his  analysis  with 
general  observations  by  British  and  American  statesmen  and  political 
writers.  He  is  interested  in  seeing  how  far  Australians  and  their  govern- 
ment conform  to  business,  trade  union  or  democratic  types,  and  the 
historically-minded  reader  may  be  apt  to  feel  that  this  blurs  at  times  the 
individuality  of  the  Australian  way  of  doing  things.  The  appearance, 
however,  of  a  second  edition  (which  includes  a  few  revisions,  especially 
in  the  chapter  on  the  electorate)  shows  that  the  book  has  met  a  need,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ftirther  editions  will  follow.        W.  P.  Morr£ll 

A  London  suburb  must  be  the  most  difficult  of  subjects  for  topo- 
graphical history.  Neither  parish  nor  manor  nor  borough  can  form 
an  entirely  satisfactory  framework  for  its  study,  and  the  diversity  of 
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sources  from  which  its  history  must  be  written  is  formidable  to  contem- 
plate. In  the  case  of  the  district  described  in  Tie  Parish  of  St  Mary 
hambetbf  Part  Two  :  Southern  Area  {Survey  ofLandoiiy  vol.  xxvi,  published 
for  the  L.C.C.  by  the  Athlone  Press  of  the  University  of  London,  1956) 
they  range  from  the  records  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  to  those  of  the 
South  Eastern  Gas  Board,  and  from  the  Calendar  of  Charter  RoJ/s  to  the 
Architectural  Review,  All  these  (and  many  other)  sources  have  been 
skilfully  employed  to  trace  the  development  of  the  suburbs  of  Kennington, 
Vauxhall,  South  Lambeth,  Stockwell,  Brixton,  Denmark  Hill,  Heme  Hill, 
Tulse  Hill  and  West  Norwood  which  form  the  southern  part  of  the 
parish,  and  to  write  the  detailed  descriptions  of  individual  properties 
which  are  so  valuable  a  feature  of  the  London  Survey,  Owing  to  the  great 
length  of  the  parish  from  north  to  south  many  of  the  changing  phases  of 
London's  development  are  illustrated  in  Lambeth,  and  although  the 
southern  part  of  the  parish  can  show  few  buildings  of  architectural 
distinction,  it  contains  many  churches,  schools,  institutions  and  domestic 
buildings  which  are  representative  of  the  architectural  history  of  London 
from  about  1800  onwards.  Their  history  has  been  traced  with  the 
meticulous  accuracy  which  has  become  the  tradition  of  the  Survey^  and 
the  more  important  buildings  are  illustrated  by  photographs,  drawings 
and  engravings,  and  (when  they  survive)  by  the  excellent  plans  and 
elevations  prepared  by  the  architect's  department  of  the  L.C.C.  The 
architectural  part  of  the  volume  is,  indeed,  a  model  of  the  way  in  which 
field-work  and  documentary  research  should  be  combined,  and  in  this 
respect  the  London  Survey  is  in  advance  both  of  the  Victoria  County  History 
and  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monuments.  Both  the 
format  and  the  production  are  excellent,  and  for  a  volume  of  226  pages 
with  75  photographic  plates  and  63  figures  in  the  text  the  price  is  remark- 
ably low.  H.  M.  COLVIN 


The  Victoria  County  History  of  Warwickshire  has  now  been  completed 
in  six  volumes,  with  the  important  exception  of  a  final  volume  designed 
to  deal  with  Birmingham,  Coventry,  and  Warwick.  Pending  the 
appearance  of  this,  which  will  be  separately  indexed,  an  Index  to  volumes 
i  to  vi  (Oxford  University  Press,  1955)  has  now  been  issued.  This 
includes  the  Warwickshire  section  of  Domesday  Book  also,  which  was 
separately  indexed  in  volume  i.  There  is  also  a  lengthy  list  of  corrigenda 
to  the  six  volumes,  much  of  it  the  result  of  later  research  on  specific 
points.  W.  G.  HosKiNS 
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Notices  of  Periodical  and  Occasional  Publications , 

mainly  of  ipj6 

The  arrangement  has  been  explained,  oiiti^  xxxix,  483  ;  xl.  477.  Most 
of  the  items  here  listed  appeared  in  1956,  but  a  few  are  earlier  publications 
whose  arrival  has  been  unavoidably  delayed.  We  desire  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  the  contributors  to  whom  we  owe  these  notices. 

General  History  and  Intemational  Aflairs 

J.  Vogtcriddzes  theviewof  Peridcsptesented  in  thepagesof  ThucjFdidet.  Hist. 
2Seitscnf.  Cizzxii. 

A.  Heuss  le-examines  die  causes  of  the  fidl  of  the  Roman  lepublic.    IM. 

M.  Labtousse  discusses  the  unpublished  teligious  inscripdons  of  Lugdunum 
Convenanim  rSaint-Bertrand-de-Comminges).    Ann.  du  Midi,  68. 

A.  H.  M.  Jones  in  a  mastedy  short  survey  discusses  the  causes  of  the  dedlne  and 
fidl  of  the  Roman  Empire.    History,  xl. 

B.  de  Gaiffier  examines  the  number  of  martyrs  said  to  have  sufikred  under  Julian 
the  Apostate,  and  reduces  them  to  small  proportions.    Anal.  BolL  hadv. 

J.  B.  Segal  compares  the  social  and  polidcal  conditions  of  Byzantine  and  Persian 
Mesopotamia  from  the  death  of  Julian  to  the  Moslem  Conquest.    Proc  Brit.  Acad.  xlL 

Chester  G.  Starr  discusses  generally  Aurelius  Victor's  ideas  and  attitude  to  history. 
Am.  Hist.  Rev.  bd. 

G.  Garitte  prints  a  Latin  ftanslation  of  the  recently  published  Georgian  Passion  of 
St.  Golindouch,  a  Persian  Christian  of  the  sixth  century.  He  discusses  its  origins  and 
establishes  that  it  is  superior  in  authority  to  the  Greek  Passion.    AnaL  BoH  hadv. 

Amaldo  Momigliano  discusses  the  date  of  the  composition  of  Cassiodorus's  Gothic 
History,  its  probable  polemical  purpose,  aixl  its  relation  to  die  abridgement  of  Jordanet. 
Proc  Brit.  Acad.  xli. 

Richard  E.  Sullivan  discusses  the  theories  held  in  the  Carolingian  age  about  the 
ri^t  way  to  convert  pagans  to  Christianity.    Catholic  Hist.  Rev.  xlii. 

C  Labuda  argues  that  Poland  was  explicidy  mentioned  in  the  eady  versions  of 
C&anson  de  Kolatid,  [Historically  this  is  an  anachronism.  The  name  Pokmia  first 
appears  in  written  sources  under  various  forms  in  die  late  tenth  century.]  Roczniki 
Hbtoryc2ne,  xxii. 

H.  LOwe  rejects  the  view  that  the  Vita  Hadriani  was  revised  to  conceal  an  eady 
pro-Lombard  attitude  on  the  part  of  Pope  Hadrian  I.  Deutsches  Archiv.  f.  Erfbrschung 
des  Mlttelalters,  xii. 

W.  A.  Eckhardt  investigates  the  capitularies  of  802  regarding  die  missi,  and  con- 
cludes that  the  conventional  theory,  according  to  which  missi  were  not  sent  to  districts 
in  which  they  functioned  in  their  other  capacities,  is  untenable.    Und, 

F.  L.  Ganshof  puts  forward  the  view  that  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  (845)  was  based  on 
an  equal  division  of  the  Carolingian  fisc  (the  view  of  J.  W.  Thompson,  whose  book  is, 
however,  not  cited).    Ibid. 

Walther  Mohr  reconsiders  the  crisis  in  the  plan  for  unity  of  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
formers in  858  and  shows  reasons  for  modifying  Halphen's  view  that  the  kings  were 
no  more  than  the  moutiipieces  of  their  advisers.  Arch.  Lat.  Medii  Aevi  (Bull,  du 
Cange),  xxv. 

E.  A.  Lowe  describes  and  discusses  in  mastedy  fashion  the  unique  palaeographical 
features  of  a  Latin  psalter  and  calendar  in  St.  Catherine's,  Mount  Sinai,  probably 
written  in  the  Near  East  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.    Scriptorium,  ix. 

H.  M.  J.  Banting  examines  the  relation  of  the  imposition  of  hands  to  chrismation 
in  various  medieval  confirmation  rites.    Joum.  Eccles.  Hist.  vii. 
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W.  von  dcQ  Steinen  comments  in  detail  on  a  charter  of  Bishop  Bemwaid  of  Hildes- 
heim  which  he  describes  as  *  the  most  important  expression  of  mediaeval  spirituality ' 
before  the  days  of  Gregory  VU.    Deutsches  Archiv.  f.  Erforschung  des  Mittelalters,  xii; 

K.  Manitius  discusses  examples  of  magic  and  necronumcy  in  Anselm  of  Besate*t 
RAiiorimatbia,  which  in  his  view  reflect  the  beliefs  of  his  age.    Ilnd. 

M.  Ya.  SyuTyumov  analyses  the  causes  and  results  of  the  breach  between  the 
Western  and  Eastern  Churches  In  1054.  Although  laying  the  blame  principally  upon 
the  Latins,  he  stresses  the  pressure  exerted  upon  die  Greek  authorities  by  the  people 
of  Byzantium,  who  he  claims  were  aware  of  die  threat  of  Latin  expansionism.  He 
starts  by  condemning  as  a '  bourgeois  error '  the  view  that  die  split  led  to  the  subsequent 
isolation  of  Russia  from  Western  Europe,  but  he  himself  goes  remarkably  far  towards 
recognizing  its  significance  in  this  respect.    Voprosy  1st.  No.  8. 

H.  PauUiart  shows  that  die  canonization  of  die  Empress  Adelheid  (1097)  took  pkoe 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  forms.  Mitteilungen  des  Inst.  f.  dsterr.  G^chich^or- 
schung,  hdv. 

Gerard  Fransen  discusses  recent  studies  on  the  dating  of  Gratian's  Dionhm  and 
argues  that  it  was  long  in  preparation  but  only  appeared  in  1 140.    Rev.  d'hist.  eccka.  li. 

Roger  Baron  strengthens  die  arguments  for  supposing  that  Hugh  of  St.  Victor 
was  a  native  of  Ypres  who  spent  part  of  his  youth  at  Hamersleben,  in  Saxony,  before 
settling  in  Paris.  He  shows  that  the  dates  given  by  biographers  (except  that  of  death, 
II  February  1141)  are  untrustworthy.    Ibid, 

J.  A.  Lef&vre,  proving  that  the  Exordium  Parvum  of  Citeaux  dates  from  1151  and 
gives  a  coloured  account  of  the  abbey's  origin,  shows  what  little  can  be  kamt  about 
the  establishment  of  the  abbey  (1098-1100)  and  its  first  customs.    Important.    Urid. 

Dom  J.  Ledercq  discusses  the  Qairvaux  recension  of  St.  Bernard's  Sermons  on 
the  Candde,  which  he  attributes  to  a  group  at  Qairvaux  dna  1 165.  Rev.  B6n6dictine, 
Ixvi. 

H.  Plechl  discusses  fifty-seven  letters  from  a  Tegemsee  coUection,  which  throw 
light  on  the  negotiations  between  Frederick  I  and  Pope  Alexander  O  in  117^. 
Deutsches  Archiv.  f.  Erforschung  d.  Mtttelalters,  xii. 

V.  Pfai^  analysing  die  data  in  the  UbirCmsmm,  suggests  that  the  reorganization  of 
papal  finance  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  undertaken  to  offiiet  die  decline  in 
the  value  of  money.    Mitteilungen  des  Insdtuts  f .  (Ssterr.  Geschichtsforschung,  hdv. 

James  A.  Corbett  prints  the  De  hutmctiom  Ptmromm  o£  William  of  Toumai,  O  J^. 
Univ.  of  Notre  Dame,  Mediaeval  Inst.,  texts  and  studies.  No.  ilL 

K.  Hoher  prints  two  thirteenth-century  lists  of  the  books  in  the  library  of  Lambadi 
(Upper  Austria).    Mitteilungen  d.  Inst.  f.  fisterr.  Geschichtsforschung,  hdv. 

H.  M.  Schaller  discusses  at  length  the  varioas  texts  and  recensions  of  the  letters  of 
Petrua  de  Vinea.    Dentadies  Archiv  f .  Erforschung  des  Mittelalteri,  ziL 

A.  Wendehorst  discusses  Albert  die  Great's  atdtude  to  church  reform.  Mitteilungen 
d.  Inst,  f .  (Ssterr.  Geschichtsforschung,  hdv. 

A.  Nitschke  discusses  the  value  of  die  rhmntde  of  Saba  Malaspina*  (Relied  mainly 
on  memory;  did  not  use  papal  registers;  neverdieless  had  texts  of  letters  of  Philip  in 
of  France,  Pteter  the  Great  of  Aragon,  and  Charles  I  of  Sicily,  which  are  substantially 
genuine.)    Dentadies  Archiv  f.  Erfonchung  d.  Mittelaltera,  xii. 

H.  S.  Qffler  discusses  the  struggle  between  the  Emperor  Lewis  IV  and  the  Papacy. 
Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc  5th  set.  vi. 

K.  Tymieniecki,  History  of  Silesia  in  German  and  Polish  historiography.  [De- 
tailed critical  survey.  Spedal  concern  widi  die  separation  of  Silesia  fKmi  Polaflid  in 
die  fourteenth  century.]    Roczniki  Historyczne,  zxL 

E*  F.  Jacob  comments  upon  Quintessence,  scientific  experiments  and  prophecies 
in  John  of  Roquetaillade.    BulL  John  Rylands  Lib.  39. 

G.  Sdmud  points  out  certain  connections  between  church  dedications  and  devo- 
tional pictures  in  manuscript,  etc  (They  arise  in  the  fourteenth  century  when  dedica- 
tions to  Corpus  ChrisH^  die  Immaculate  Concepdon,  and  other  abstractions  became 
common.)    Mitteilungen  d.  Instituts  f.  (Ssterr.  Geschichtsforschung,  hdv. 

G.  Weise  completes  his  analysis  of  die  two  tendencies,  the  one  realistic  and  scientific^ 
the  other  xfaetodcal  and  classical,  variously  emphasized  and  confused  in  notions  of 
the  *  Renaissance '.    Riv.  Stor.  ItaL  kviii. 

Joyoelyne  G.  Dickinson  describes  the  protocol  and  organization  of  the  Congress 
of  Arns.    History,  xL 
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G.  Weiflc, '  n  duplice  concetto  di  rinascimento ',  nettates  the  theory  that  the  '  Re- 
naissaxKe '  should  be  defined  as  the  passage  firta  1500  £rcHn '  natuialistic  *  to '  cJassical ' 
foixns  of  expression.  Properly  enough  his  main  concern  is  with  die  history  of  art 
and  letters;  as  often  happens,  however,  this  tends  to  become  tacidy  identified  with 
history  as  a  whole  and  be  used  to  indicate  the  evolution  £com  a '  medieval  world '  to  a 
'  modem '  world.  Where  reference  is  made  at  all  to  political  and  social  history  (e.g. 
pp.  50-1),  the  writer  shows  a  disquieting  respect  for  ready-made  generalization.  His 
study  once  again  provokes  the  question  what  useful  piirpose  the  word  '  Renaissance ' 
any  longer  serves—outside  art  history?    Riv.  Storica  Italiana  68  (to  be  continued). 

H.  Eberstaller  prints  a  report  by  Thomas  Ebendorfer  on  die  opening  (biases  of  die 
Gnmcil  of  Basel.    Mitteil.  d.  Inst.  f.  dsterr.  Geschichtsforschung,  hdv. 

Alexandre  Caspar  da  Maia  makes  a  fresh  attempt  to  disprove  the  Genoese  origin  of 
Christopher  Colurobus.  (His  own  theory,  that  Columbus  was  a  disguised  bastard  of  the 
Portuguese  royal  house,  seems  highly  implausible.)   Revista  de  Hist6ria  (Sao  Paulo),  viL 

Roberto  Levillier  prints  thirty-four  facsimiles  of  documents  believed  to  be  in  the 
handwriting  of  Americo  Vespucci,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  handwriting  of  eleven 
dispatches,  which  Vespucci  may  have  written  for  his  uncle  when  the  latter  was  serving 
as  Florentine  ambassador  in  France,  is  identical  with  that  of  his  famous  letter  of  18 
July  1500  and  of  the  '  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  King  of  Portugal ',  C6dice  Riccardiana 
21 12.    Ibul.  vi 

R.  Konet2ke  reviews  in  the  light  of  recent  research  die  motives  and  circumstances 
leading  to  the  discovery  of  America.    Hist.  iZeitschr.  dxxxii. 

T.  O.  Marcondes  de  Sou2a  defends,  against  the  strictures  of  Duarte  Leite,  his 
opinion  that  Americo  Vespucci's  supposed  voyages  in  1497-9  were  genuine.  Revista 
de  Hist6ria  (Sao  Paulo),  vi. 

Giuseppe  Caracci  replies  with  spirit  to  Roberto  Levillier's  strictures  on  the  late  A. 
Magnaghi's  views  as  to  the  authenticity  of  Americo  Vespucci's  early  voyages.    Ml. 

W.  M.  Southgate  briefly  discusses  the  political  theory  of  Erasmus.    History,  xl. 

Roberto  Levillier  discusses  the  planisphere  of  MaioUo,  arguing  that  the  date  usually 
assigned  to  it,  1 504,  is  the  correct  one,  and  using  it  to  prove  that  Gongalo  Coelho  was 
in  command  of  die  voyage  of  discovery  in  1 501-2.    Revista  de  Histdria  (SAo  Paulo),  vii. 

Gaston  Zeller  surveys  briefly  and  rather  superficially  the  history  of  the  idea  of  an 
European  equilibrium  or  balance  of  power  before  1789.    Rev.  hist.  ccxv. 

G.  Zeller  reviews  cursorily  the  use  of  convoys  for  merchant  shipping  in  western 
Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.    Rev.  d'hist.  mod.  et  contemp.  iii. 

P.  Vilar  criticizes  the  profit-inflation  theory  of  Earl  J.  Hamilton  and  his  followers 
in  the  explanation  of  capital  formation.    Past  and  Present,  no.  10. 

G.  Oestreich  analyses  the  political  theory  of  Justus  Lipsius  and  traces  its  influence 
(particularly  on  the  Sweden  of  Gustavus  Adolphus).  (As  a  result  of  the  French  h^e- 
mony,  Lipsius  was  eclipsed  by  Bodin.)    Hist.  Zeitschr.  clxxxi. 

A*  H.  J.  Prins  gives,  with  full  references  to  the  relevant  literature,  list  of  &ve  Swahili 
town-chronicles  and  other  manuscript  Islamic  materials  for  the  history  of  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa.    Tijdschrift  von  geschiedenls,  Ixix. 

J.  Poelhckke  shows  from  Vatican  and  Venetian  records  that  Cornells  van  der 
Mljle,  in  his  report  on  his  mission  to  Venice  in  1609  (and  the  historians  who  have 
followed  him),  exaggerated  the  efforts  of  the  papal  aiKl  Spanish  representatives  to 
obstruct  his  work.    Bijdragen  voor  de  geschiedenis  der  Nederlanden,  x. 

J.  L.  Motshagen  maintains  that  01denbamevelt*s  yielding  to  King  James  I  in  the 
matter  of  Vorstius  is  to  be  explained  by  his  desire  that  James  should  use  his  influence 
to  terminate  hostilities  in  the  Baltic.  A  resolution  of  the  Amsterdam  municipality, 
12  March  161 2,  appears  to  confirm  this  view.    IbU. 

W.  Ph.  Coolhaas  refers  briefly  to  some  further  archival  materials  relating  to  Pieter 
Nuyts,  brought  to  his  notice  since  his  paper  on  the  same  (Vers,  van  de  Alg.  Verg.  1955), 
and  prints  extracts  giving  advice  on  voyages  of  discovery  in  the  east  taken  from  two 
of  these  documents.    Vers,  van  de  Alg.  Verg.  van  het  Hist.  Gen. 

J.  Verguin  discusses  the  labour  supply  of  die  Ik  Bourbon,  1 662-1 762.  Rev.  hist, 
ccxvi. 

S.  Konovalov  prints  with  comments,  in  an  English  translation,  extracts  from  an 
interesting  account  of  the  Razin  Rebellion  (1667-71)  by  a  Dutchman  in  Russian  service, 
Ludvig  Fabritius.  He  also  prints  in  full  in  die  original  German  Fabritius's  brief 
account  of  three  journeys  to  Persia  in  the  Swedish  service.    Oxf.  Slav.  Papers  1955. 
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D.  G.  E.  HflU  reviews  the  rivalry  of  the  British  in  south-east  Asia  from  1686  to  18 19. 
History,  zl. 

M.  S.  Anderson  describes  the  part  played  by  Englishmen  and  Scots  in  building 
up  the  eighteenth-century  Russian  navy.    Mariner's  Mirror,  zlii. 

W.  O.  Henderson  discusses  briefly  the  genesis  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in 
France  and  Germany,  arguing  that  it  began  somewhat  earlier  than  the  end  of  die 
eighteenth  century.    Kyklos,  fasc.  2,  1956. 

John  J.  Murray  describes  afresh  die  arrests  of  Gdrtz  and  GyUenborg,  and  die 
controversies  which  arose  from  them.    Joum.  Mod.  Hist,  zxviii. 

Madeleine  David  gives  a  brief  account  of  G.  Kalmar  and  his  attempts  at  a  phik>* 
sophical  language.    Rev.  hist.  ccxv. 

S.  Antoniadis  draws  attention,  without  description  or  extracts,  but  with  biographical 
summary,  to  the  Greek  diary  of  Johannes  Pringos  which  is  preserved  in  the  library 
of  his  native  village,  Zagora,  and  includes  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Amsterdam 
as  a  merchant  (1755-76).    Tijdschrift  voor  geschiedenis,  Ixix. 

Frank  Spencer  prints  an  account,  written  by  R.  Wolters,  British  agent  at  Rotterdam, 
of  the  mechanism  for  forwarding  German  emigrants  throi^  Holland  to  the  American 
colonies,  1764.    Joum.  Mod.  Hist,  zxzvii. 

Geoffrey  Seed  discusses  the  movement  for  the  abolition  of  Suttee  in  BengaL  (He 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  almost  all  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  advisers  told  him  that  it  would 
be  quite  safe.)    History,  xL 

C.  Vidal  illustrates  papal  policy  regarding  the  French  expedition  to  Algeria  in 
1850  from  the  despatches  of  the  French  ambassador  in  Rome.  Arch,  della  Soc. 
Romana  di  Stor.  Patria,  Ixxvii. 

George  D.  Bearce,  junior,  gives  a  sketch  (with  some  assistance  from  the  Bentinck 
papers  at  Nottingham  University)  of  Lord  William  Bentinek's  career  in  India.  Joum. 
Mod.  Hist,  xxviii. 

David  S.  Landes  discusses  freshly  the  relations  between  merchant-bankers  and 
their  attitude  to  early  joint-stock  investment  banks  between  1850  and  1870.  Rev. 
d'hist.  mod.  et  contemp.  iii. 

G.  Cordier-Rossiand,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  collected  by  G.  Saxton,  analyses  in 
great  detail  the  growth  of  trade  between  Sydney  and  New  Caledonia  before  and  after 
the  French  annexation  of  1855.    (Valuable.)    Rev.  d'hist.  des  colonies,  xliii. 

Arthur  R.  Hogue  prints  a  rather  unimportant  letter  of  1852  from  Mazzini  to  Carl 
Schurz,  dealing  with  6migr6  finance.    Joum.  Mod.  Hist,  xxviii. 

Brison  D.  Gooch  gives  a  useful  survey  of  the  present  state  of  opinion  as  to  the 
origins  of  the  Crimean  War.    Am.  Hist.  Rev.  Ixii. 

Marguerite  J.  Fisher  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  career  of  Jos6  Rizal,  an  early  Filipino 
nationalist.    Joum.  Mod.  Hist,  xxviii. 

Martin  B.  Winckler  attempts  to  explain,  and,  rather  disingenuously,  to  justify 
Bismarck's  omission  to  carry  out  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague  relating  to  the 
possibility  of  self-determination  for  the  Danes  in  North  Sleswig.  Die  Welt  als 
Geschichte,  xvi. 

V.  G.  Kieman  discusses  the  relations  between  Gt.  Britain  and  Siam  over  the  status 
of  Malaya,  1875-85.  (Interesting  contrast  between  the  attitude  of  the  Foreign  Office 
which  wanted  a  consolidated  and  friendly  Siam  in  order  to  keep  out  French  influence, 
and  that  of  the  administrators  at  Singapore,  who  wanted  to  bring  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  Peninsula  under  British  influence;  the  Foreign  Office  won,  for  the  time  being.) 
Joum.  Mod.  Hist,  xxviii. 

J.  Verseput  traces  through  the  published  diplomatic  documents  the  negotiations 
of  1888-1914  regarding  the  constmction  of  railways  in  the  northern  part  of  Asia 
Minor.    Tijdschrift  voor  geschiedenis,  Ixix. 

F.  Siebert  investigates  the  consequences  of  the  Italian  defeat  at  Adua  (189Q  on  the 
balance  of  power  and  the  evolution  of  international  relations.    Hist.  iZeitschr.  clxzzi. 

A.  W.  Palmer  describes  abortive  Anglo-Russian  negotiations  in  1898  about  China 
showing  that  the  British  *  must  bear  more  of  the  responsibility  for  the  failure  than  some 
writers  have  admitted '.    Oxf.  Slav.  Papers  1955. 

Howard  Beale,  drawing  fully  on  the  archives  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  other 
American  statesmen,  discusses  Roosevelt's  attitude  to  William  11  and  to  German- 
American  relations.    Die  Welt  als  Geschichte,  xv. 
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J.  Woltring,  using  unpublished  Dutch  diplomatic  materials,  traces  negotiations 
between  the  Netherlands  and  other  Powers  regarding  the  supply  of  fiiel  to  belligerent 
warships  in  neutral  ports,  from  the  Russo-Japanese  war  to  die  second  Peace  Conference. 
Tijdschrift  voor  geschiedenis,  box, 

John  L.  Snell,  in  an  important  article,  discusses  the  causes  of  the  collapse  of  the 
Gennan  monarchy  in  1918.  [He  holds  that  it  was  pardy  due  to  the  ambiguity  of 
Wilson's  demands  on  Germany,  pardy  to  the  loyalty  with  which,  misled  by  that 
ambiguity,  the  non-Socialist  parties  held  on  to  the  Kaiser  until  the  monarchy  itself 
was  past  saving;  above  all,  to  die  blindness  of  the  Kaiser  himself.]  Die  Welt  als 
Geschichte,  zv. 

Joseph  C  Grew  gives  his  reminiscences  of  the  Lausanne  Peace  Conferences  of 
1922-5,  and  prints  an  extract  £com  his  diary.    Proc  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  hdx. 

M.  Hou^tecky  gives  an  account  of  the  abordve  plan  for  an  Austro-German  customs 
union  in  1951,  based  largely  on  published  British  and  American  documents  and  un- 
published  documents  in  the  Czechoslovak  ministry  of  foreign  affiiirs.  His  presupposi- 
tion is  that  the  fundamental  modve  of  all  the  powers  concerned  was  the  destruction 
of  the  Soviet  Union.    Ceskoslovenskf  Casopis  Historicky,  1956. 

D.  C.  Watt  ofiers,  on  the  basis  of  documents  hitherto  printed,  an  explanation  c^ 
die  British  Government's  readiness  to  accept  a  naval  treaty  with  Germany  in  1955. 
Joum.  Mod.  Hist,  xxviii. 

A.  Ort  uses  unpublished  documents  from  the  archives  of  the  Czechoslovak  Foreign 
Office  as  a  basis  for  telling  the  story  of  the  failure  of  France  and  Italy  to  create  a  Danube 
Pact  in  1955.  The  article  does  not  throw  much  new  light  on  this  episode.  Cesko- 
slovensky  Casopis  Historickf,  1955. 

An  editorial  article  (unsigned)  in  Voprosy  Istorii  (no.  3)  sums  up  authoritatively 
the  implications  for  Soviet  historians  of  the  denunciation  of  the  Stalin  cult  at  the  20th 
Congress  of  the  CP.S.U.  They  are  now  urged  to  study  Party  history  upon  the  basis 
of  archive  matrrials,  and  not  to  omit  unpleasant  ftcts;  but  since  die  Party's  policy  is 
still  held  to  have  invariably  been  correct,  strict  limits  ate  imposed  upon  their  objectivity. 

W.  A.  Schmidt  gives  an  account  of  recent  research  in  Ecclesiastical  History  in 
Finland.    Joum.  Ecdes.  Hist.  vii. 

A.  Momigliano  disaisscs  the  anachronistic  interpretation  current  in  the  nineteenth 
century  of  Julius  Caesar  as  founder  of  a  specific  political  regime — dictatorship  based 
on  popular  consent — outside  the  three  categories  traditional  in  ancient  political 
thought.    Riv.  Stor.  It.  Ixviii. 

F.  Venturi  contributes  a  long  biographical  obituary  of  Tade.    Riv.  Stor.  It.  Ixviii. 

J.  Kulc2ycki  discusses  the  theoretical  bases  of  the  study  of  '  material  culture '. 
Pleads  that  study  of  the  technology  of  production  is  a  separate  branch  of  historical 
science.    Kwartalnik  Historii  Kultury  Materialnej,  iii. 

W.  Hohibowicz  casts  doubt  upon  the  concept  of  the  history  of '  material  culture  '. 
Sees  difficulty  in  creating  an  academic  discipline  on  this  basis.    Jhui. 


Africa 

Fran9ois  Chamoux  reconstructs  the  career  of  Magas,  king  of  Cyrene.  Rev.  hist, 
ccxvi. 

G.  Bonner  disputes  convincingly  a  thesis  of  W.  H.  C.  Frend  that  a  passage  in  the 
Ads  0/  tbt  SeiUiUm  Saints  supports  his  view  of  a  continuous  Gnostic-Manichean  tradi- 
tion in  the  Church  of  North  Africa.    Joum.  Ecdes.  Hist.  vii. 

G.  Camps,  Les  Bavares,  Peuples  de  Maurdtanie  C^sarienne,  is  a  useful  study  of  the 
two  great  native  tribal  confederations  caUed  Bavares  that  confronted  the  Roman 
administration  in  Tingitana  and  on  the  Mauretanian-Niunidian  borders  respectively 
during  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  a.d.  The  evidence,  both  epigraphic  and  literary, 
referring  to  the  Bavares  is  reviewed  critically.  The  writer  has  some  interesting 
comments  to  make  on  the  part  played  by  this  confederation  in  the  great  Kabylie  war 
of  255-65,  and  points  out  that  danger  to  the  Roman  provinces  in  Africa  before  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  came  more  from  this  warlike  confederation  of  mountain 
tribes  than  from  the  desert  nomads.  The  limes  was  constructed  with  an  eye  to  en- 
dxding  the  mountain  massifs  as  well  as  defining  the  limit  of  Roman  penettatioo  of  the 
steppes.    Rev.  Afncaine,  xctx. 
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P.  Salama,  La  Colooie  de  Rusgoabe  d'aptte  ks  Inscripdoos,  publishes  five  Roman 
mUcstoDcs  on  iviuch  had  been  cut  no  less  than  twelve  inscriptions,  found  together 
about  one  mile  west  of  the  ruins  of  Rusguniae  (Cap  Matifbu).  The  inscriptions  date 
from  Elagabalus  (2x8-22)  and  Vsdentinian  and  Valens  (564-75).    Jbid, 

Vitorino  Magalhars  Godinho,  in  two  long  sirtides  (with  further  instalments  to 
come)  gives  a  survey  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  Sahara  Desert  and  its  relations  with 
the  regions  to  the  north  and  south  of  it.    Revista  de  Hist6ria  (Sao  Paulo),  vi. 

Abderrahman  Mahdjoub  contributes  a  fmnslarion,  with  notes,  of '  Al-Qa^d  waT- 
amam  fi'ta'rif  bi  u^  ansab  al  Arab  wa'l'-Ajam '  ('  The  design  ojf  making  known  the 
origins  of  the  Arab  and  foreign  races  *).  The  author  was  bom  at  Cordoba  in  978  and 
died  in  1071.  Though  he  seems  to  have  travelled  much  in  western  Spain  his  present 
work  is  concerned  purely  with  genealogies  and  tells  us  little  of  the  conditions  in  Moslem 
Spain  in  his  time.    Rev.  Aincaine,  zcix. 

M.  Chantal  de  la  Veronne  prints  two  hitherto  unpublished  letters  from  the  king 
of  Tlemnm,  Mouky  'Abd  Allah;  one  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  and  the  other  to  the 
Empress,  in  1551  and  1552.  In  these  letters  the  king  expresses  a  desire  to  restore  the 
Spanish  alliance  which  had  existed  until  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1528.  He  o£krs 
his  services  in  support  of  the  Spanish  forces  occupying  Oran.    Ibid, 

Colin  Rhys  Lovell  attempts  to  trace  the  influcnrr  of  the  Apartlmd  idea  throughout 
the  history  of  the  Europeans  in  South  Africa.  (The  terminology  is  loose  and  the 
argument  not  always  convincing.)    Am.  Hist.  Rev.  bd. 

B.  Foury  describes  in  detail  the  second  French  attempt  to  establish  a  colony  in  Mada- 
gascar, 1768-70,  and  explains  why  it  £uled.    Rev.  d'hist.  des  colonies,  xlii  and  xliiL 

M.  Emerit  prints  the  diary  kept  by  M.  Toustain  du  Manoir  recording  the  journey 
he  made  at  the  instance  of  Mgr.  Dupuch,  bishop  of  Algiers,  in  June  1841  to  Abd-el- 
Kader's  camp  near  Mascara  to  arrange  for  the  release  of  fifty-six  French  prisoners  held 
by  the  Emir.  The  negotiations  were  not  to  the  liking  of  General  Bugpuid  who 
regarded  them  as  recognizing  Abd-el-Kader's  independent  status.  Du  Manoir's 
journal  is  full  and  interesting,  and  is  one  of  the  few  first-hand  accounts  of  conditions 
in  the  areas  of  southern  and  western  Algeria  held  by  the  Emir  during  his  resistance  to 
the  French  conquest.    Rev.  Africaine,  xdx. 

Colonel  Reyniers  prints  seven  hithnto  unpublished  letters  between  Colonel  Daumas 
and  Colonel  Rivet  dealing  incidentally  with  events  in  Algeria  Sq>tember  1847-July 
1855.  It  would  appear  that  die  Revolution  of  1848  had  little  immrdiatr  effect  in 
Algeria.    Urid. 

J.  Ganiage,  La  crise  des  finances  tunisiennes  et  I'ascension  des  Jui&  de  Tunis 
(i 860-1 880).  A  well-documented  account  of  the  progressive  bankruptcy  of  the 
Tunisian  state  during  the  twenty  years  before  die  signing  of  die  Bardo  Treaty  in  1881. 
The  only  immrdiatr  gainers  from  the  financial  mismanagement  of  this  period  were 
members  of  the  Italian-Jewish  community  in  Tunis  who  negotiated  most  of  the  inter- 
national loans  to  the  Bey's  administration,  and  acted  as  its  agents  for  the  coUecdon 
of  a  large  part  of  its  revenues.  Their  influence  was  used  to  further  Italian  as  against 
French  interests  in  Tunisia.  The  writer  has  made  good  use  of  die  archives  of  the 
French  Consulate  in  Tunis  as  well  as  more  accessible  sources.    Ibid, 

Jacob  M.  Landau  discusses  the  somewhat  unreal  attempts  of  the  Khedives  Ismail 
and  Tewfik  to  introduce  ministerial  responsibility  into  Egypt,  and  prints  twelve 
documents  bearing  on  the  subject.    Joum.  Mod.  Hist,  xxviii. 

Jean  Ganiage,  Une  aflfaite  tunisienne,  I'a&ire  de  I'Enfida,  1 880-1 882,  tells  die  story 
of  how  the  purchase  of  one  of  die  Tunisian  General  Kheredin's  estates,  that  centred  in 
Bnfida  on  the  gulf  of  Hammamet,  by  the  Soci^  Marseillaise  developed  into  a  minor 
infefnarional  incident  involving  Franco-British  relations.    Rev.  Africaine,  xdx. 

A.  VandepJas  supplies  new  details  of  die  precautions  taken  by  Leopold  11  to  prevent 
rival  interference  in  the  Congo,  1885.    Rev.  d'hist.  des  colonies,  xliii. 

J.  D.  Hargreaves  analyses  the  causes  and  course  of  the  insurrection  of  1898  in  the 
Siena  Leone  Protectorate.    Cambridge  Hist.  Joum.  xii. 


Franoe 

R.  Etienne  nramtncs  die  evidence  for  die  routes  across  the  Pyrenees  utilized  during 
the  period  of  the  Roman  republic.    Ann.  du  Midi,  67. 
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R  DdanieUe  discusses  the  origins  and  line  of  die  walls  of  die  Visigodiic  capital 
of  Toulouse.    Ibid, 

M.  Broens  discusses  die  evidence  for  die  extent  of  Getmanic  settlement  in  south- 
west Gaul.    Ibid.  68. 

J.  van  dcr  Sttaeten  enunines  the  history  and  cult  of  St.  Montuius,  prophet  of  the 
birth  of  St.  Remigius  of  Rheims,  and  prints  a  number  of  documents.  He  supports 
the  more  favourable  view  of  Hincmar's  evidence.    AnaL  BolL  Ixziv. 

M.  Coens  discusses  the  earliest  Passion  of  St.  Just  and  prints  a  newly  discovered 
fragment.    Vrid, 

A^  Dupont  discusses  the  conditions  of  settlement  and  agricultural  revival  in 
Roussillon  in  die  ninth  century.    Ann.  du  Midi,  67. 

R.  Latouche  gives  seasons  for  believing  in  the  hoarding  of  gold  and  gold  objects 
in  the  Carolingian  period.    Und. 

J*  Adigard  des  Gantries  concludes  his  valuable  survey:  'Let  noma  de  I'Eure 
attest^  de  911  a  1066 '.    Annates  de  Normandie,  October  1954,  January  1955. 

J.  Adigard  des  Gautries  continues  his  notable  study  of  Norman  place-names  with 
*  Les  noms  de  lieuz  de  la  Seine-Maritime  attest^  entre  911  et  1066 '.    Bdd,  vi,  1956. 

S.  Deck  JjCS  marchands  de  Rouen  sous  les  dues.    Ibid. 

Y.  Dossat  argues  for  Italian  influence  on  notarial  pracuce  in  southern  Fiance  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.    Ann.  du  Midi,  68. 

J.  A.  Lefevre  examines  the  early  traditions  concerning  St.  Robert  of  Molesme,  the 
foundarion  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  and  his  return  to  Molesme.  He  defends  Robert's 
claim  to  be  considered  the  true  founder  and  first  abbot  of  Citeaux.    AnaL  BolL  Ixxiv. 

J.  Boussard,  '  Les  influences  anglaises  dans  le  d^veloppement  des  grands  charges 
de  I'empire  de  Henri  II,  Plantcgenfit '.    Annales  de  Normandie,  October  1955. 

Y.  Renouard  discusses  the  capacity  of  a  Ummau  of  Bordeaux  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Ann.  du  Midi,  68. 

J*  H.  Mundy  describes  the  transacdons  of  a  money-lender  of  Toulouse  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.    Ihid. 

Ch.  Higounet  describes  the  rise  to  fortune  of  the  seigneurial  £miily  of  Alaman 
under  the  last  Counts  of  Toulouse.    Ibid, 

C,  Brunei  describes  the  confession  to  the  forgery  of  a  charter  at  Naribonne  in  1282 
by  a  notaty.    Ibid, 

Ph.  DolUnger  advances  evidence  for  the  view  that  the  population  of  Paris  in  the 
early  fourteenth  century  cannot  have  been  nearly  so  high  as  210,000,  but  was  mote 
likely  80,000.    Rev.  hist,  ccxvi. 

Joseph  Strayer  discusses  the  evidence  for  Philip  the  Fair's  personal  intervention 
in  the  formation  of  policy.    Am.  Hist.  Rev.  Ixii. 

A.  Higounet-Nadal  publishes  an  inventory  of  the  property  of  the  Order  of  the 
Temple  at  Sainte-Eulalie  du  Laizac  in  1308.    Ann.  du  Midi,  68. 

Ph.  WolfiF  publishes,  comments  on  and  gives  a  glossary  for  a  royal  Imdahn  (sales 
tax)  collected  at  Toulouse  early  in  the  fourteenth  century.    Ibid, 

P.  Tucoo-Chala  shows  the  r61e  of  the  forests  in  the  economy  of  B6am  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  with  particular  reference  to  the  rule  of  Gaston  Fdbus.    Ibid,  67. 

Fran^oise  Lehoux  examines  the  finances  of  John,  duke  of  Berri,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  his  loans  from  Jewish  and  Lombard  financiers.  (The  argument  would  show 
up  better  if  a  clearer  idea  of  his  income  had  been  given.)    Rev.  hist.  ccxv. 

Ch.  Samaran  discusses  (with  particular  reference  to  terminology)  the  consular 
account  of  Escazeaux  (Tam-et-Garonne)  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
Ann.  du  Midi,  68. 

Carl  Bittmann  discusses  the  part  played  by  Cardinal  Balue  in  the  diplomacy  which 
led  to  the  interview  at  P6ronne  between  Louis  XI  and  Charles  the  Bold  in  October 
1468.    Die  Welt  als  Geschichte,  xvi. 

G.  Caster  discusses  financial  problems  involved  in  the  export  of  pastel  (woad) 
from  Toulouse  in  the  sixteenth  century.    Ann.  du  Midi,  68. 

H.  Lapeyte  describes  the  cartography  of  the^  Pyrenees  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.    Ibid.  67. 

G.  Loirette  describes  the  application  of  the  Concordat  of  15 16  at  Bordeaux  in 
1529-30.    Ibid,  68. 

Herbert  H,  Rowcn  gives  a  brief  general  account  of  Pomponne's  career.  Am. 
Hist.  Rev.  Ixi. 
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Louis  J.  Lekai  describes  Richelieu's  campaign  for  getting  control  of  the  Qsterdao 
Order  on  the  pretext  of  enforcing  reform,    dtholic  Hist.  Rev.  xlii. 

G.  Lanctot  draws  attention  to  die  element  of  popular  representation  in  the  Conseil 
de  Quebec  between  1647  and  1665.    Rev.  d'hist.  des  colonies^  xlii. 

J.  Petitjean-Roget  discusses  the  position  of  Dutch  and  Bordeaux  Jews  in  Martinique 
before  and  after  the  banishment  order  of  1685.    Ikul.  xlilL 

J.  Meuvret  studies  closely  and  suggestively  die  organization  of  die  Pads  grain 
market  under  Louis  XIV.    Rev.  d'hist.  mod.  et  contemp.  iii. 

P.  Goubert  analyses  the  structure  of  the  French  peasantry  in  the  seventeenth  century 
as  revealed  by  study  of  the  Beauvaisis  after  1670.  (Suggestive.)  Past  and  Present, 
no.  ID* 

M.  Thomas-Schapira  uses  die  tax-registers  and  wills  of  Toulouse,  1689-95,  for  a 
valuable  analysis  of  the  composition  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  town.  She  demonstrates 
the  importance  and  size  of  the  official  and  legal  class  compared  with  die  merchant 
class.    Ann.  du  Midi,  67. 

H.  Cachet  describes  working  conditions  in  the  French  paper-making  industry 
during  the  eighteenth  century.    L'actualit6  de  I'histoire,  No.  10. 

E.  Appolis  describes  the  Jansenist  miracles  in  Languedoc,  1752-4.    Ann.  du  Midi, 

67. 

J.  Egret  shows  that  the  Cour  des  Aides  under  the  presidency  of  Malesherbes, 
1750-75,  attacked  many  fiscal  abuses,  sometimes  to  good  efifiect,  and  argues  that  it  was 
free  from  the  worst  excesses  of  the  parUmenlr.    Rev.  d'hist.  mod.  et  contemp.  iiL 

M.  Reinhard  profitably  analyses  die  new  nobility  from  I750toi8i4  with  reference  to 
the  idea  of  an  ^Hu  of  service  and  talent,  more  narrowly  conceived  by  Napoleon  than 
in  the  later  years  of  the  atiaeit  Hffmi,    Ibid, 

F.  Domic  traces  the  transformation  of  the  linen  industry  as  reflected  in  die  acdvities 
of  the  Cohin  family,  1750-1871,  with  the  help  of  business  archives.    Vrid, 

M.  G.  Hutt  gives  extracts  from,  and  comments  on,  a  newly  discovered  diary  of 
Rouph  de  Varicourt,  a  clerical  deputy  in  the  Estates  General  of  1789:  beginning  as  a 
moderate,  he  ended  by  becoming  hostile  to  the  Revolution.    BulL  of  ULR.  zxix. 

V.  M.  Dalin,  using  the  rich  source  material  on  Babeuf  in  the  Marx-Engels-Lenin 
Institute,  Moscow,  throws  some  light  upon  the  relations  between  Babeuf  and  Marat 
in  1789-90.    Voprosy  1st.  No.  9. 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Disette  et  mortality  La  crise  de  Tan  III  et  de  I'an  IV  k  Rouen. 
Annales  de  Normandie,  vi,  1956.  - 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Les  joumdes  de  germinal  an  III  dans  la  zone  de  ravaitaillement  de 
Paris.    Zftft/.  October  1955. 

I.  I.  Zilberfarb  contributes  a  thoughtful  article  on  the  ideas  of  Charles  Fourier, 
although,  in  an  effort  to  depict  him  as  a  precursor  of  Marx,  he  exaggerates  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  social  change  which  Fourier  anticipated.    Voprosy  1st.  No.  5. 

J.  Vidalenc,  Observations  sur  la  population  de  I'Eure  au  xixe  si^cle.  Annales 
de  Normandie,  vi,  1956. 

H.  Putz,  Les  Elections  de  1824  en  Seine-Inf(£rieure.    Ibid,  January  1955. 

A.  Saint,  La  Presse  ii  Caen  sous  Louis-Philippe.    Ibid.  October  1954. 

J.-B.  Duroselle  gives  an  interesting  and  convincing  account  of  Michel  Chevalier's 
career  as  a  St.-Simonian.    Rev.  hist.  ccxv. 

A.- J.  Tudesq  analyses  the  voting  at  the  presidential  election  of  1848  in  the  Hdrault. 
Ann.  du  Midi,  67. 

Mile.  Egrot  gives  a  full  discussion,  with  statistical  evidence,  of  die  state  of  the 
Parisian  baking  industry  during  the  Second  Empire.    L'actualitd  de  Thlstoire,  No.  14. 

Roger  Aubert,  in  three  long,  documented  articles,  analyses  the  circumstances  in 
which  Dupanloup  wrote  his  pamphlet  interpreting  die  Syllabus  of  Errors,  in  January 
1865.  Throws  valuable  light  on  the  position  of  liberal  Catholicism  in  France  in  this 
period.    Rev.  d'hist.  eccl^.  IL 

P.  Mansire,  L'^volution  politique  de  la  Seine-Infi&reure  sous  la  lUe  Republique. 
Annales  de  Normandie,  vi,  1956. 

C  F.  Laveau  describes  the  treatment  of  the  Communards  in  the  prisons  of  the 
department  of  the  Charente.    L'actualit6  de  I'histoire,  No.  14. 

P.  Rimbert  traces  the  development  of  Jaurte's  socialist  ideas.    Ibid,  No.  17. 

P.  Monatte  prints  his  reminiscences  of  the  Amiens  Congress  of  the  CG.T.  in 
1906.    Ibid,  No.  16. 
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Gennany,  Austria  and  Switieriaiid 

W.  MetB  suggests  that  the  manorial  proviskxis  in  the  Lmx  Bah&mri&nm  0- 13)  wete 
drawn  up  for  the  royal  demesne  in  the  time  of  Chailes  Mattel.  Deotaches  Aichiv. 
f.  Ecfonchung  des  Mlttelahera,  zii. 

In  a  long  article  based  on  the  German  chroniclers  L.  HcaboyA  endeavours  to 
construct  an -account  of  the  social  and  political  derdopment  of  the  three  N.W.  Slavonic 
peoples,  the  Obotrites,  die  Lutid  and  the  Sorbs,  who  lived  in  die  aiea  between  the 
Oder  and  the  Elbe  until  their  conquest  by  the  Germans  in  the  tweU&  century.  £es- 
koslovenskf  £asopis  Htstorickf,  1955. 

G.  Niemeyer  argues  that  the  life  of  Willehad,  the  first  (Nordiumbrian)  bishop  of 
Bfemen,  WM  written  in  Echtemach  between  843  and  855  by  a  supporter  of  Lotfaar  I. 
Deutsches  Aichiv.  f .  Efforschung  des  Mittdaltets,  ziL 

H.  M.  iilinkenbeig  writes  in  support  of  the  old  supposition,  diat  the  dedicatory 
verses  of  an  unspecified  Bruno  (Af.G.  Poii,  lot,  v.  377)  are  in  hxx  the  work  of  Afdibisbop 
Bruno  of  Cologne,  addressed  to  Otto  I.    JhU, 

H.  Fuhmiann  discusses  the  distribution  of  die  manuscripts  of  FSul  von  Bemried's 
Vita  B.  Hmrbitm,    Anal.  BolL  hodv. 

I.  Schmale-Ott  argues  that  '  recension  C  of  the  chronicle  of  Ekkehard  was  not 
die  work  of  Ekkehard  himself,  and  may  have  been  written  by  David,  a  Scot  who  was 
master  of  the  cathedral  school  of  WOrzburg.  Deutsches  Archiv.  f.  Efforschung  des 
Mittdalters,  zii. 

C  BrOhl  re-opens  the  diluted  question  of  the  date  of  the  list  of  Geanan  royal 
estates  and  demesne-income  (the  so-called  '  TafelgQtervetseichnis  *)>  which  Haller 
and  Dannenbauer  placed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI  and  other  authorities  in  the  eariy 
years  of  Henry  IV,  and  demonstrates  convincingly  that  it  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  die  reign  of  Conrad  III  or  of  Frederick  I.    Ibid. 

B.  Assmann  re-opens  the  question  whether  Gunther  (of  Paris)  was  the  atttfaor  of 
the  poem  on  Frederick  I  entitled  '  Ligurinus '.    Brid. 

Hennann  Renne&hrt  favours  the  view  that  die  Bernese  Hmtf$st$  was  a  forgery 
of  later  date  than  1218  and  discusses  seasons.  Schweizerische  25eitschrift  fiir  Gesch- 
ichte,  6. 

F.  Baethgen  shows  that  the  election  of  Adolf  of  Nassau,  ixdiich  has  been  regarded 
as  the  result  of  a  manoeuvre  by  the  electors  of  Mainz  and  Bc^emia,  was  in  reality  the 
result  of  a  common  action  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  electors.  Deutsches  Ardiiv.  f. 
Brfofschnng  des  Mlttelalter^  zii. 

S,  Krdger  describes  a  Darmstadt  manuscript  containing  notes  of  Dietrich  of  Niem, 
and  a  tezt  of  his  chfonide  (here  dated  1398).    Ibid, 

G.  A.  Kitder  discusses  the  place  of  Georg  Rimpler  (1635-1683)  in  the  history  of 
fortifications.  (Rimpler  was  responsible  for  the  fortifications  of  Vienna  in  1685.) 
Mitteihmgen  d.  Instituts  f.  5sterr.  Geschichtsforschung,  hdv. 

F.  L.  Carsten  describes  the  administrative  system  of  Frederick  William  I  of  Prussia. 
History,  zL 

F.Wagner  analyses  the  character  of  Frederick  William  I  of  Prussia.  Hist.  Zfiitschr. 
dzzzi. 

W.  Andreas  discusses  the  Prussian  project  (1789)  to  use  Charles  Augustus  of 
Weimar  as  an  instrument  against  Joseph  n,  by  setting  him  up  as  king  of  Hungary. 
Mitteilungen  d.  Instituts  f.  osterr.  Geschichtsforschung,  Iziv. 

E.  Bonjour  traces  Johannes  von  MiUIer*s  attitude  to  the  European  balance  of  power 
from  1777  to  1807.    Hist.  Zeitschr.  dzzzii. 

Yu.  Ya.  Moshkovskaya  contests  the  view  that  die  German  schokr  and  revohitionaty 
Georg  Forster  (1754-1794)  became  disillusioned  with  die  French  Revolution  in  the  la«t 
days  of  his  life.    Voprosy  1st.  No.  3. 

WiUy  Andreas  describes  the  experiences  of  Goethe  and  Carl  August  of  Weimar  at 
the  siege  of  Mainz,  1795.  Sitzungsberichte  der  Bayerischen  Akad.  der  Wissenschaften, 
1955,  Heft  9. 

Eduard  Vischer  discusses  B.  G.  Niebuhr's  references  to  Swiss  history  in  his  works, 
his  contacts  with  Swiss  thinkers  and  his  influence  on  Swiss  historians.  Die  Welt  als 
Gcschichte,  zvi. 

W.  O.  Henderson  discusses  the  part  played  by  Christian  von  Rodier  in  the  economic 
devek>pment  of  Prussia.    Zeitschrift  fdr  die  gesamte  Staatswissenschaf^  Band  112. 
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A.  Widopolski  studies  die  textile  industry  of  western  Pomeiafiia  in  d^  fint  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  [Decline  after  1819  caused  by  loss  of  eastern  markets  and 
perpetuated  by  die  trchnical  and  eocmomic  backwardness  of  the  industry.]  Rocxniki 
Dziejow  Spolecznych  i  Gospodarczych,  zyii. 

J.  Droz  discusses  the  effect  of  1848  on  the  uneasy  balance  of  social  and  religious 
forces  in  Prussian  conservative  groups.    Rev.  d'hist.  mod.  et  contemp.  ii. 

W.  Mommsen  traces  the  career  and  political  ideas  of  Julius  Fr5bel  (1805-93)  at 
an  example  of  die  riianging  conditions  in  nineteenth-century  Germany.  (But  his 
exile  in  America  after  1848  widened  his  horizon.)    Hist.  Zeitschf.  dxxxL 

Lenore  O'Boyle  analyses  die  oocupadonal  status  of  Liberal  members  of  the  Reichs- 
tag, 1867-84.  (Hie  results  are  very  much  what  might  be  expected.)  Joum.  Mod. 
Hi8t.xxviiL 

Erich  Gruner  analyses  and  discusses  die  growth  of  trade  assodadons,  combines 
and  trade  unions  in  nineteenth  century  Switaserland.  Schweiaerische  Zeitschrift  Gii 
Geschichte,  6. 

E.  Kessel  examines  in  detail  the  conflicts  between  Bismarck  and  the  military,  and 
concludes  that  they  have  been  exaggerated  and  did  not  toudi  fundamental  issues. 
Hist.  Zeitschf.  dxsd. 

Norman  Rich  discusses  Holstein's  part  in  the  dismissal  of  Count  Harry  von  Amim, 
concluding  that  Holstein  did  not  spy  upon  Amim  and  was  no^  to  any  importsnt 
extent,  responsible  for  Bismarck's  decision  to  get  rid  of  him.    Joum.  Mod.  Hist.  xxviiL 

H.  Ponicke  describes,  chiefly  from  German  consulate  papers,  the  work  of  Heinrich 
August  Meissner  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Hedjaz  and  Baghdad  Railways.  Die  Wek 
als  Geschichte,  xvL 

J.  Weydert  traces  the  applicadon  of  cartel  organization  to  river  transport  on  die 
Rhine,  1900-45.    Rev.  d'hist.  mod.  et  contemp.  iii. 

Edgar  R.  Rosen  considers  problems  arising  from  Swiss  neutrality  in  August  1914, 
using  Italian  documents.    Schweizerische  Zeitschrift  ftir  Geschichte,  6. 

S.  von  Velsen  gives  his  recoUecdons  as  a  transport-officer  on  the  German  general 
staff  in  the  First  World  war  (favourable  to  Groener).    Die  Welt  als  Gctchidite,  xvL 

F.  Hartung  reviews  the  history  of  the  Weimar  republic  to  1924.    Hist.  Zeitschrift 

<'-lTTTi- 

E.  C  Kollman  reviews  Emst  Troeltsch's  diagnosis  of  the  Weimar  republic,  as  set 
out  in  his  *  Spectator's  Letters  '•    Ibid, 

L.  lietz.  The  plebiscite  of  1920  in  East  Prossia.    Roczniki  Historyczne,  xxL 

A.  Thimme  analyses  the  legends  built  up  around  die  figure  of  Gustav  Stresemann, 
and  leaves  few  of  them  standing.  (An  important  article,  based  on  the  microfilms  in 
the  U.S.  Nadonal  Archives.)    Hist.  Zeitschrift,  cbood. 

H.  Herzfeld  warns  against  exaggerating  the  rdle  of  Cad  Goerdeler  in  the  opposidoo 
to  Hitler.    IM,  clxTnrii, 


Great  Britain  and  Iidand 

F.  J.  North  contributes  a  useful  summary  of  the  geological  history  of  Brecknock. 
Brycheiniog^  i. 

H.  N.  Savory,  Prehistoric  Brecknock  (a  very  useful  survey,  with  iUustrarions). 

au. 

L  A.  Ridfinond  gives  a  synoptic  view  of  the  Roman  military  stmctuies  in  Britain. 
Pioc.  Brit.  Acad.  xlL 

P.  Grosjean  prints  and  disnisscs  some  of  the  eady  lives  and  ooUectioas  of  mira/*!^ 
of  St.  Petroc.    AnaL  BolL  Ixxiv. 

M.  D.  Knowlcs  assesses  Fteter  die  Venerable  and  the  Quniac  contriburion  of  the 
twelfth  century.    BulL  John  Rylands  Lib.  39. 

G.  Constable  prints  and  attributes  to  Peter  the  Venerable  the  Vision  of  Gnndielm, 
an  English  Gsterdan  monk  (?  of  Rievauk)  iirtm  1150.    Rev.  WnMktmc,  hcvL 

C  R.  Cheney  analyses  events  of  April,  May  and  June  1215  leading  to  Magna  Carta. 
BuIL  John  Rylttids  lib.  38. 

r.  H-  lAWfianrg  i^Mtniiv  th^  armmMfnn^  nf  Ag  Uat  mnndia  fifths.  Itfr  nf  RHmng^ 

of  Abingdon  and  oondndes  diat  they  were  not  spent  in  exile,  but  more  probably  on  a 
journey  to  Rome  whidi  was  cut  short  by  his  illness  and  dsath.    Joom.  Eodes.  Hist,  viL 
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E.  F.  Jacob  gives  a  geoend  survey  of  the  life  and  legisladon  of  St.  Richaid  of 
Chichester.    Ihid, 

Eric  St.  J.  Brooks  pdiits,  with  commentary,  the  cartulary  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Acre's  possessions  in  Ireland.    Proc.  Royal  Irish  Acad.  58. 

J.  S.  Roskell  gives  a  very  detailed  survey  of  the  attendance  of  the  lofds  in  padianient 
from  Edward  I  to  Henry  VIIL  From  the  relatively  poor  attendance  prior  to  1529 
he  concludes  that '  pariiunents  urere  called  in  order  to  get  together  a  fiill  meeting  of 
the  ordinary  cound],  aSbroed  by  as  large  a  number  of  other  lords  as  possible^  and  so 
that  they  should  meet  the  elected  conunons '.    BulL  of  IJLR.  zziz. 

Glyn  Roberts,  Biographical  Notes  (on  Madog  ap  Llywelyn, '  Hywel  y  Pedoku  *, 
and  John  Wynn  of  Gwydir).    Bull  of  Board  of  Celtic  Studies,  xviL 

J.  A.  Watt  discusses  the  efforts  of  Edward  n  to  enlist  papal  support  for  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Ireland  and  prints  two  documents  £rom  Vatican  Library  Barbarini  Lat.  MS. 
2126.    Irish  Hist.  Stud.  x. 

G.  O.  Sayles  prints  an  excerpt  from  Irish  Plea  Roll  No.  1 19  bearing  on  the  surrender 
of  Carrickfergus  castle  to  Edward  Bruce  in  1316.    Ibid, 

E.  L.  G.  Stones  elucidates  the  manuscript  and  printed  sources  of  the  *  Great 
Rolls  *  and  other  associated  documents  relating  to  Edward  I's  '  Great  Cause  '  of 
1291-2.  The  author  prints  one  of  several  newly  discovered  Glasgow  University 
manuscripts  bearing  on  the  topic — die  reply  'par  les  hauts  hommes  Desoooe*  to 
Edward's  demand  that  they  acknowledge  his  suzerainty.  [An  important  contribution 
to  a  dearer  undetstanding  of  a  confused  matter,  on  which  Professor  Stones  is  preparing 
a  book.]    Scot.  Hist.  Rev.  zzzv. 

G.  LefiT  describes  the  setting  and  argument  of  Thomas  Bradwatdine's  D$  Cmum  Dm 
and  shows  the  novelty  of  his  method  and  system  and  how  it  points  forward  to  the 
positions  of  Luther  and  Calvin.    Joum.  Eodes.  Hist.  viL 

J.  R.  L.  Higfafield  discusses  the  appointment,  experience,  education,  and  political 
outlook  of  the  English  hierarchy  in  the  rdgn  oi  Edward  III.  Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc 
5th  ser.  vi. 

E.  W.  M.  Balfour-Mdvilk  fixes  the  date  of  the  death  of  Edwaid  Balliol  within  die 
first  twenty-four  days  of  January  1363/4.    Scot.  Hist.  Rev.  xxxv. 

Anthony  Steel  discusses  the  public  finance  of  the  Lancastrian  and  Yorkist  govern- 
ments.   History,  xL 

A.  A.  M.  Duncan  prints  the  ordinances  of  a  general  council  held  at  Linlidigow  in 
1404  and  exemplificadons  of  two  individual  acts  of  later  councils  (meeting  in  141 5/16  and 
1423).  The  ordinances  embody  some  interesting  constitudonal  and  judicial  reguladons, 
and  the  whole  hdps  to  fill  a  great  gap  in  the  Scottish  parliamentary  records.  (Trans- 
lation, notes,  commentaries,  and  a  useful,  revised  list  of  councils  for  the  regencies  of 
die  two  Albanies,  1406-24.)    Scot.  Hist.  Rev.  xxxv. 

W.  G.  Hoskins  discusses  the  social  and  economic  structure  of  a  number  of  English 
provincial  towns  in  the  early  sixteenth  century.    Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc  5  th  ser.  vL 

G.  H.  Rooke  analyses  the  account-book  of  Dom  William  Ingram,  one  of  die 
obedientiaries  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  x  504-33,  and  throws  light  both  upon  early 
sixteenth-century  life  in  general  and  the  condition  of  the  cathedral  monastery  on  the 
eve  of  the  Reformation  in  particular.    Joum.  Ecdes.  Hist.  vii« 

George  Hay  describes  a  painted  altar-piece  from  Helsing^r,  Denmark,  where  it 
was  set  up  by  Scottish  exiles  at  the  altar  of  St.  Ninian;  it  is  a  fine  example  of  late 
medieval  religious  art.    Photographs  of  the  nine  panels.    Innes  Rev.  viL 

A.  G.  Dickens  summarizes  William  Holme's  Fail  and  mil  smnss  9/  r^Uim,  a 
rare  political  poem  by  an  advanced  Protestant,  on  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  Yorks. 
Arch.  Joum.  xxxix. 

E.  C  RatcM  surveys  the  liturgical  work  of  Thomas  Cranmer  and  concludes  that, 
considered  against  the  limitations  which  beset  him,  his  achievement  is  nodiing  short 
of  prodigious.    Joum.  Ecdes.  Hist.  vii. 

G.  R.  Elton  examines  the  circumstances  of  the  deposition  of  Edward  Kirkby  from 
the  office  of  abbot  of  Rievaulx  in  1533  and  shows  that  this  was  not  caused  by  any 
opposition  to  the  Henrician  Reformation,  although  the  lessons  leamt  in  die  course  of 
it  may  have  influenced  Cromwell's  later  treatment  of  the  monasteries.    Ibid. 

G.  R.  Ekon  discusses  the  political  ideas  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  argues  diat  he 
was  not  a  believer  in  despotism  but '  Engkmd's  first  parliamentary  statesman  *.  Trans. 
R»  Hist.  Soc.  5th  ser.  vL 
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P.  H.  Williams,  The  Star  Chamber  and  the  Council  in  the  Marches  of  Wales,  1558- 
1603  (discusses  critically  the  view  that  increased  resort  to  the  Star  Chamber  under 
Eliiabeth  was  due  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  Council  of  the  Marches).  BulL  of  Board 
of  Celtic  Studies,  xvi. 

Maurice  Lee,  junior,  offers  an  explanation  of  the  feebleness  of  Elisabeth  I's  attnnpts 
to  save  the  Regent  Morton.  (He  finds  it  in  the  exigencies  of  her  diplomatic  relations 
with  France.)    Joum.  Mod.  Hist,  xxviii. 

William  J.  Anderson  prints  a  report  by  the  Jesuit,  Robert  Abetcrombie,  upon 
Scottish  conditions  in  1580,  emphasizing  die  strength  and  weakness  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  elements.    (Latin  original,  translation  and  comments.)    Innes  Rev.  vii. 

P.  Lefranc  brings  evidence  to  show  that  the  secret  marriage  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
took  place  as  early  as  20  February  1598.    Etudes  Anghdses,  ix. 

Harold  Hulme  traces  the  process  by  which  the  house  of  commons  obtained  the 
privilege  of  freedom  of  speech  in  the  reign  of  James  I.    Am.  Hist.  Rev.  hd. 

B.  Manning  offers  a  Marxist  analysis  of  the  origins  of  the  English  civil  war.  Past 
and  Present,  no.  9. 

Harvey  Wheder  analyses  the  arguments  used  in  Calvin's  Case,  and  attempts  to 
show  that  both  C.  H.  McUwain  and  R.  L.  Schuyler  can  justify,  in  some  degree,  their 
attitude  to  the  question  of  parliament's  right  over  the  colonies  by  reference  to  this 
highly  ambiguous  case.    Am.  Hist.  Rev.  hd. 

H.  F.  Kearney  prints,  with  a  useful  introduction,  a  port  book  listing  wine  imports 
into  Ireland  1614-5 — P.R.O.,  E  122/196/14.    Insh  Hist.  Studies,  ix. 

Robert  Eark  Moody  re-examines  die  antecedents  of  the  Massachusetts  charter  of 
1629,  offering  an  ingenious  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  original  of  the  Rosewell 
patent  was  never  produced.    Proc.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Ixix. 

E.  R.  C.  Brinkworth  analyses  the  records  of  the  archdeacon  of  Buckingham's 
visitations   1633-7.    Univ.  of  Birmingham  Hist.  Joum.  v. 

J.  R.  MacCormack  discusses  the  attitude  of  the  Loi^  Pariiament  to  Irish  af&irs, 
1640-2,  and  lists  M.P.S  with  interests  in  Ireland.  *  Independents '  appear  to  have 
been  more  involved  than  has  hitherto  been  believed.    Irish  Hist.  Stud.  x. 

Charles  E.  Surman  prints  a  list  of  the  persons  who  are  mentioned  in  A.  G.  Matthew's 
WaJkir  Repired  but,  not  being  '  Sufierers,'  were  not  indexed  in  it.  Dr.  Williams's 
Library,  Occasional  Paper,  No.  2. 

G.  H.  Tupling  re-examines  the  causes  of  the  Qvil  War  in  Lancashire,  assessing 
the  importance  of  religious  and  agrarian  issues,  the  county's  reaction  to  ship  money 
and  muster  levies.    Trans.  Lanes  and  Ches.  Antiq.  Soc  1955. 

Ernest  Sirluck  proves  that  To  Yottr  Tents,  O  Isrml  was  not,  as  Clarendon  and  other 
historians  have  suggested,  a  manuscript,  but  a  printed  pamphlet  by  Henry  Walker, 
which  was  dropped  in  Charles  I's  coadi  on  5  January  1642.  Huntington  Lib.  Quart, 
xix. 

A.  Cole  qualifies  misconceptions  about  Quaker  *  Quietism '  in  the  Cromwellian 
period.    Past  and  Present,  no.  10. 

L.  Brummel  gives  a  sympathetic  account  of  the  writings  and  chatacter  of  Sir  William 
Temple  in  which  he  suggests  that  Temple  withdrew  from  political  life  not  merely  out 
of  injured  pride,  but  because  he  felt  himself  inadequate  for  high  political  office,  and 
was  genuinely  attracted  to  a  tranquil  life  of  reading  and  writing.  There  is  also  a 
valuable  discussion  of  the  composition  of  Temple's  '  Observations '  in  which  it  is 
suggested  that  the  last  three  chapters  were  written  before  July  1672,  and  that  the 
final  clu^>ter  on '  the  Fall '  was  a  late  addition  to  the  original  scheme,  possibly  introduced 
to  counterbalance  what  contemporaries,  in  time  of  war,  might  have  considered  the 
rather  shrill  praises  of  the  preceding  chapters.  Vers,  van  de  Alg.  Verg.  van  bet  Hist. 
Gen. 

F.  J.  Routledge  describes  the  fruitless  negotiations  with  the  Cardinal  de  Retz  in 
1658-9  by  which  Charles  11  attempted  to  obtain  Papal  support  for  the  Royalist  cause. 
(Prints,  from  the  Clarendon  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian,  a  letter  of  Charles  to  De  Retz, 
and  one  of  De  Retz  to  Ormonde.)    Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc.  5  th  ser.  vL 

Godfrey  Davies  sketches  the  character  of  Charles  II  as  it  must  have  presented  itself 
to  his  subjects  in  1660.    Huntington  Lib.  Quart,  xix. 

J.  R.  Jones,  using  unpublished  minutes  of  the  Green  Ribbon  Qub,  argues  that 
the  political  activities  of  this  club  were  less  intense  and  less  sinister  than  ^ey  were 
supposed  to  be.    Durham  Univ.  Joum.  xlix. 
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T.  S.  Ashton  discusses  changes  in  standaids  of  comfoit.  in  righfrcnth-centary 
England.    Pioc  Brit.  Acad.  zli. 

J.  R.  Moore  illustrates  problems  and  pitfidls  in  the  bibliogiaphy  o£  Defoe.  The 
library,  zi. 

G.^uelin  uses  a  bundle  of  London  diocese  certificates  for  1706  to  throw  light  upon 
the  condition  of  Roman  Catholics  in  London  in  die  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Joum. 
Ecdes.  Hist.  vii. 

Stella  Davies  gives  a  brief  survey  of  the  Cheshire  dairy  ioduatty  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries.    The  Cheshire  Historian,  No.  6. 

M.  S.  Anderson  discusses  '  Great  Britain  and  die  Barbary  States  in  the  eighteenth 
century ':  declining  as  maritime  powers,  they  were  still  useful  because  they  hindered 
the  commerce  of  Britain's  Mediterranean  competitors  and  supplied  food  to  Gibraltar 
and  Minorca.    BulL  IJEi.R.  zziz. 

D.  A.  G.  Waddell  prints  a  memorial  in  feivour  of  An^o-Scotttsh  union,  as  tending 
to  promote  England's  security  and  Scotland's  trade  (51  January  1704).  Scot.  Hist. 
Rev.  xzzv. 

Gomer  M.  Roberts,  Gleanings  from  the  Trevecka  Letters  (prints  a  first  instalment 
of  letters  from  and  to  Howell  Harris).    Brycheiniog,  iL 

W.  P.  MacArthur  prints  a  letter,  dated  25  September  1752,  from  the  lord  advocate, 
Prestongrange,  at  Inveraray,  to  the  earl  of  Holdemess,  secretary  of  state,  in  London, 
which  bears  on  the  suggestion  that  James  M6r  MacGregor  might,  if  pardoned,  appear 
as  a  witness  against  James  Stewart  in  the  funous  '  Appin  murder '  case.  (The  plan 
was  dropped,  and  Stewart  was  condemned  and  hanged  anyhow.)    Scot.  Hist.  Rev. 


H.  Edmunds  contributes  the  first  instalment  of  a  history  of  the  Brecknockshire 
Agricultural  Society  (175  5-195 5)  with  documents  from  the  Society's  archives. 
Brycheiniog,  ii. 

Bemhard  Knollenberg  prints  forty-two  letters  passing  between  Thomas  Hcdlis 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Jonathan  Mayhew  of  Boston,  with  three  ktteis  from  Samuel 
Mather.    Proc  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Ixix. 

J.  H.  Parry  sketches  the  career  of  Eliphalet  Fitch,  a  Yankee  smug^r  and  office- 
holder in  Jamaica  during  the  war  of  the  American  revolution.    History,  xL 

G.  F.  E.  Rud^  discusses  the  social  status  of  the  participants  in  the  Gordon  Riots 
and  their  victims.  (Argues  that  the  riots  were  in  part  a  class  movement  directed 
against  the  rich.)    Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc  5th  ser.  vi. 

George  Thomson  tiates  the  story,  stretching  from  1769  to  18x5,  of  the  Dalnotter 
Iron  Company,  which^  from  its  worla  in  Old  Kilpatrick  parish,  near  the  Qyde  below 
Glasgow,  produced  '  steel  of  the  best  quality  .  .  .  hoes,  nails,  axes,  hinges  and  .  .  . 
all  sorts  of  ironwork '.    Scot.  Hist.  Rev.  zxzv. 

Edward  Hughes  prints  correspondence  between  certain  Scottish  reformers — 
Colonel  Norman  MacLeod,  Lord  Daer  and  Thomas  Fyshe  [his  own  spelling]  Palmer 
— and  Charles  Grey,  the  future  Earl  Grey  of  the  Reform  BilL  Hiese  documents, 
dated  between  July  1792  and  January  1794,  exemplify  the  moderate  and  constitutional 
nature  of  the  reformers'  aims,  though  one  of  them  has  strong  undertones  of  nationalist 
and  anti-Union  sentiment.    Ibid, 

A.  Briggs  discusses  the  evolution  of  middle-class  consciousness  in  Pjiglish  politics, 
1780-1846.    Past  and  Present,  no.  9. 

Edgar  Bonjour  discusses  implications  of  Anglo-Swiss  relations  arising  from  the 
correspondence  of  Johannes  von  MiUIcr.    Schweiz.  Zeitschr.  fUr  Gesdiichte^  I95^« 

R.  A.  Pelham  discusses,  with  a  great  wealth  of  technical  detail,  the  history  of  die 
Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal.    Univ.  of  Birmingham  Hist.  Joum.  v. 

H.  Mitchell  studies  the  Dropmore  Bulletins  and  shows  that  they  belong  to  a  series 
of  reports  beginning  on  25  August  1795  ^^  extending  to  24  February  1796.  Ftaocts 
Drake  at  Genoa  received  his  information  for  die  most  part  from  the  Comte  d'Artaignes, 
who  tried  to  purvey  news  which  would  lead  the  British  Government  to  leoogniae 
the  Bourbon  court  at  Verona.    BulL  I.H.R.  xxix. 

Mark  Dilworth  prints  a  manuscript  of  1892  which  sets  forth,  by  way  of  notes  and 
recollections,  a  picture  of  life  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
inhabitants  of  Glengaim,  in  Aberdeenaiiire.    Innes  Rev.  vii. 

David  Thomas  supplies  additions  to  the  acseage  returns  of  x8oi  for  Wales  in 
respect  of  ten  border  parishes.    BulL  of  3oard  of  Celtic  Studies,  xviL 
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D.  Large  uses  the  Wellingtoa  fMpefs  and  other  unprinted  sources  to  elucidate  the 
politics  of  the  Irish  landlord  interest  in  the  Lords,  1832-50.    Irish  Hist.  Studies,  is. 

O.  J.  Brose  CTaminfa  the  setting  and  history  of  the  Irish  Church  Temporalities 
Act  of  1833,  and  stresses  its  importance  as  a  precedent  for  the  nineteenth-century 
reform  of  the  English  Church.    Joum.  Ecdes.  Hist.  vii. 

Dayid  and  Eileen  Spring  describe  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  second  duke 
of  Buckingham,  which  led  to  the  celebrated  sale  of  Stowe.    Huntington  Lib.  Quart,  xiz. 

Alob  Simon  defines  Palmerston's  policy  towards  the  Roman  Question  in  1849, 
by  using  the  reports  of  the  Belgian  Minister  in  London,  instead  of  by  the  more  obyious 
source  of  Palmerston's  own  despatches.    Rass.  Stor.  del  Risorgimento,  Anno  xlilL 

A.  E.  Musson  traces  the  fortunes  of  the  first  daily  newspapers  in  Lancashire  prior 
to  the  repeal  of  the  newspaper  stamp  duties  in  1855  tod  the  revolution  produced  by 
the  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph.  He  shows  that  Liverpool  was  more  prolific  in 
short-lived  ventures  than  Manchester  and  it  has  the  credit  for  the  first  permanently 
successful  evening  paper.    Trans.  Lanes  and  Ches.  Antiq.  Soc  1955. 

Harry  Hearder  considers  Lord  Malmesbury's  policy  towards  Italy  in  1859,  and 
shows,  with  the  help  of  much  manuscript  evidence,  that  it  was  less  Austrophil  than 
has  been  previously  assumed.    Rass.  Stor.  del  Risorgimento,  Anno  xlilL 

F.  E.  Hyde  discusses  the  part  played  by  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company  of  Liverpool 
in  British  trade  with  the  Far  East  and  Australia  in  the  period  1860-1914.  Trans.  R. 
Hist.  Soc  5th  ser.  vi. 

D.  W.  Crowley  discusses  tbc  *  Crofters'  Party ',  the  small  group  of  '  radical ' 
parliamentary  candidates  who,  more  or  less  closely  associated  with  the  Highland  Land 
League  of  1882,  successfully  contested  some  half-do2en  Scottish  constituencies  in  the 
general  elections  of  1885  and  x886,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  passing  of  the  Crofters' 
Holdings  Act  and  the  institution  of  the  Crofting  Commission  in  the  latter  year.  The 
nexus  with  the  Scottish  Labour  Party  (1888)  is  indicated.    Scot.  Hist.  Rev.  zzzv. 

Frank  Bealey,  using  unpublished  manuscripts  of  Herbert  Gladstone  tod  others, 
throws  new  light  upon  the  electoral  arrangement  between  the  Labour  Representation 
Committee  and  the  Liberal  Party  1903.    Joum.  Mod.  Hist.  zxviiL 

Henry  R.  Winkler  discusses  the  education  of  the  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party  in 
foreign  afiEurs,  19x8-29.  (He  has  made  considerable  use  of  the  papers  of  the  advisory 
committee  on  international  questions.)    Ml. 

T.  D.  Williams  investigates  in  detail  the  diplomatic  moves  that  led  to  the  making 
of  the  Anglo-Polish  agreement  of  March  1939.    Irish  Hist.  Stud.  x. 

J.  W.  Clark  examines  the  provenance  of  more  Cheshire  bells.  Trans.  Lanes  and 
Ches.  Antiq.  Soc  1955. 

Italy 

H.  Hochholzer  describes  the  successive  fiutors,  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present, 
shaping  the  history  of  northern  Italy.    Hist.  Zeitschr.  dxxxi. 

G.  P.  Bognetti  ofiers  a  valuable  critical  review  of  R.  Ebe,  Die  *  Eiseme  Krone ' 
in  Monza  (no.  20  of  P.  E.  Schramm,  Hirrsebt^tsv^btn  tmd  StaaUrfmhoUk^,  Archivio 
Storico  Lombardo,  81-2. 

D.  Bianchi  contributes  a  long  exegetical  chapter  to  the  life  of  Paul  the  Deacon.     Vnd, 
W,  Holtzmann  draws  attention  to  a  little  noticed  (but  uncompleted)  charter  of 

Henry  IV  for  Vercelli.    Deutsches  Archiv.  f.  Erforschung  d.  MitteLdters,  xii. 

G.  R.  Orsini  surveys  the  spiritual  and  temporal  jurisdiction  during  medieval  and 
modem  times  of  the  bishops  of  Como,  '  intrepid  standard-bearers  of  staHamtd '.  He 
has  little  patience  with  most  Swiss  Protestant  historians  and  with  '  anti-clerical  and 
masonic  liberalism' — but  uses  some  unpublished  sources.  Archivio  Storico  Lom- 
bardo, 81-2. 

B.  de  Gaiffier  describes  three  Legendaries  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Spoleto 
in  manuscripts  of  the  late  twelfth  or  early  thirteenth  centuries.  He  adds  a  detailed 
analysis  of  each  one.    AnaL  Boll.  Ixxiv. 

E.  Resti  publishes  the  first  part  of  a  valuable  review  of  the  sooroet  in  Milaoese 
archives  for  the  history  of  the  Ambrosian  republic,  and  summarises  with  extracts  a 
number  of  new  documents.    Archivio  Storico  Lombardo,  81-2. 

F.  Fossad  prints  miscellaneous  documents  iUustrating  the  government  of  Francesco 
Sfoi2a.    Ibid. 
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C  Santoto  summaiiases  a  small  codes  of  documenta  coQceniing  the  hods  and 
maniage-portion  of  Bianca  of  Savoy.    Ibid, 

A.  R.  Natale  printa  a  further  section  of  Cecco  Simonetta's  diary  (a«^,  Ixix.  525) 
coyering  the  period  January  to  July  1475.    Ibid, 

W.  Andreas  comments  upon  Florentine  history  during  the  transition  from  republic 
to  principate.    Hist.  Zeitschr.  clzcdi. 

L.  Bulferetti  publishes  a  preliminary  report  with  references  on  the  materials  in 
Spanish  archives  for  the  history  of  Lombardy  under  Spanish  rule.  Aichivio  Storico 
LombardOy  81-2. 

B.  Ulianich  establishes  the  authenticity  of  Paolo  Sarpi's  btter  to  Helnahis  (1620), 
which  leads  him  to  examine  Sarpi's  theological  doctrine  and  its  relation  to  Catholic 
orthodoxy.    Riv.  Storica  Italiana,  Ixviii. 

L.  Firpo  describes  the  life  and  writings  of  P.  M.  Vialardi  (r.  1540-1615),  an  inter- 
esting witness  to  political  opinions  in  Counter-Reformation  Italy.    Ibid, 

P.  Savio  describes  the  fiulure  of  Rome  and  its  nuncio  to  abate  religious  toleianoe 
and  restraints  on  ecclesiastical  privilege  in  Venice  after  the  interdict.  Aichivio 
Veneto,  85. 

G.  Cc^  prints  and  discusses  the  reports  (September-December  161 5)  of  a  spy 
of  the  Venetian  Government,  employed  unsuspectingly  as  gondolier  by  the  papal 
nuncio  in  Venice.  They  fiualiy  compromise  the  teputadon  of  Traiano  Boccalini  as  a 
selfless  opponent  of  Spanish  rule  in  Italy.    Riv.  Storica  Italiana,  Ixviii. 

G.  Mira  demonstrates  how,  despite  the  cost,  the  land  and  river  route  (by  way  of 
die  Tiber)  was  preferred  to  the  sea  route  in  the  provisioning  of  eighteenth-century 
Rome  with  timber  and  food  from  the  provinces  of  the  Papal  States.  Aich.  della 
Society  Rom.  di  Storia  Patria,  Ixxvii. 

Luigi  Salvatorelli  outlines  the  history  of  Italian  polirico-rdigious  thought  from  die 
b^inning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  1 861.    Rass.  Stor.  del  Risorgimento,  Anno  xliii. 

H.  Benedikt  uses  the  despatches  of  Prince  Anton  Esterhizy,  Austrian  ambassador 
in  Naples  (175 1-2)  to  describe  conditions  in  the  kingdom  of  Two  Sicilies.  Mitteilungen 
des  Inst.  f.  dsterr.  Geschichtsforschung,  Ixiv. 

L.  Dal  Pane  discusses  the  career  and  ideas  of  Gio.  Cristiano  De  Miller,  who  pro- 
foundly infliienced  the  economic  reforms  planned  by  Pope  Pius  VI,  while  being  himself 
deeply  infliienced  by  the  Political  Arithmetic  of  Arthur  Young.  Arch,  della  Soc.  Rom. 
di  Storia  Patria,  Ixxvii. 

Jean  Leflon  makes  an  appreciation  of  the  atdtude  of  the  bishop  of  Imola,  the 
future  Pius  VII,  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic.    Rass.  Stor.  del  Risorgimento,  Anno  xliii. 

L.  Valiani  contributes  the  first  part  of  a  comprehensive  and  critical  review  of  the 
history  and  historiography  of  Italian  socialism,  with  its  European  affiliations,  from  the 
beginnings  to  the  year  192 1.    Riv.  Storica  Italiana,  Ixviii. 

Ettore  Passerin  analyses  the  development  of  the  religious  thought  of  Sismondi  in 
Geneva,  1814-25.    Rass.  Stor.  del  Risorgimento,  Anno  xliii. 

Alberto  Aqusux>ne  illustrates  convincingly  the  mildness  and  paternalism  of  the 
Restoration  in  Tuscany  after  1 814  by  a  detailed  study  of  legislature,  religious  policy, 
the  army,  the  educational  system  and  economic  policy  of  the  Government  of 
Feidinandin.    Ibid. 

Renzo  U.  Montini  considers  the  Confessors  of  the  Spielberg  mentioned  by  Pellico, 
and  especially,  with  the  help  of  official  Austrian  archives,  examines  the  conduct  of 
Stephen  Paulowich-Luddi.    Ibid, 

P.  Treves  analyses  the  conservative  principles  and  polemic  with  contemporary 
nationalist  and  liberal  thought  of  Monaldo  Leopardi.    Riv.  Storica  Italiana,  Ixviii. 

Nardso  Nada,  using  evidence  from  the  Vienna  archives,  gives  an  accurate  and 
readable  statement  of  the  controversy  between  Palmetston  and  Mettemich  about  the 
Roman  question  in  1832.    Bollettino  Storico-bibliogtafico  subalpino,  1954-5. 

Ferdinand  Boyer  describes,  with  the  use  of  the  official  French  archives,  the  nego- 
tiations between  Pius  IX  and  Admiral  Baudin  for  the  projected  visit  of  the  pope  to 
France  after  his  expulsion  from  Rome  in  1 848 .    Rass.  Stor.  del  Risorgimento,  Aiino  xliiL 

A.  Ventura  illustrates  the  social  and  economic  interests  which  divided  monarchists 
and  republicans  at  Venice  in  1848.    Archivio  Veneto,  85. 

Armando  Lodolino  prints  two  sermons  by  Father  Alessandro  Gavam  in  1847, 
and  comments  on  die  dramatic  life  of  the  Garibaldian  priest.  Rass.  Stor.  del  Ritotgi- 
mento,  Aimo  xliii. 
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Aldo  Benelli  analyses  the  paths  along  which  the  thought  of  Matoo  Minghetti 
tcavelled  to  amye  at  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  leligious  fzeedom  and  s^MUitioa 
of  Church  and  State.    Ibid, 

Detek  Beales  discusses  the  strong  Protestant  element  in  the  Italophil  sentiment  of 
English  public  opinion  at  the  time  of  the  RmrpmtHfo,    Ibid, 

Paul  Guichonnet  prints  an  exchange  of  letters  between  Loigi  Chiala  and  Monsignor 
Charvaz,  which  throw  light  on  the  formation  of  the  first  Cavour  Ministry  in  x  85  2.    Ibid, 

Bono  Simonetta  prints  two  long  letters  by  Luigi  Castellazzo  and  seretal  shorter 
ones  referring  to  him,  and  argues  from  them  that  Castellazzo  was  wrongfully  accused 
of  treachery  by  his  associates  after  the  political  trials  in  Mantua,  1852-3.    Ibid. 

C.  Pischedda,  using  the  new  edition  of  die  Ricasoli  letters,  traces  the  phases  of 
Ricasoli's  life  between  1852  and  1859:  his  domestic  relations,  his  agricultural  enter- 
prises, and  finally  his  political  ideas,  in  which  from  fear  of  social  change,  authoritarian 
and  conservative  feeling  is  shown  increasingly  to  prevaiL    Riv.  Stories  Italiana,  68. 

Gino  Cerrito  suggests  the  lines  along  vrbidti  more  detailed  studies  should  be  made 
to  discover  the  efiects  of  the  taking  over  by  the  Italian  State  of  ecclesiastical  property 
in  Sicily  in  the  x86os.    Rass.  Stor.  del  Risorgimento,  Anno  zliii. 

Fernando  Manzotd  gives  an  account  of  the  revolt  in  Emilia  in  1869  against  die 
tax  on  grain,  and  discusses  who  was  responsible  for  it.    Ilnd, 

An  invaluable  guide  to  the  historical  records  of  Tuscany  is  offered  by  the  Archivio 
Storico  Italiano  for  1956  (disp.  ii-iii,  anno  cxiv,  pp.  304r-692)  in  the  form  of  a  survey 
of  nearly  700  public,  ecclesiastical  and  fiunily  archives,  prepared  for  the  occasion  of 
the  Third  Intemadonal  Congress  of  Archives  held  at  Florence  in  Sq>tember  1956. 
Although  announced  as  a  merely  provisional  list,  and  although  the  family  archives  in 
particular  are  inadequately  represented,  the  survey  is  already  by  itself  an  indispensable 
preliminary  instnmient  of  research  into  Tuscan  history,  despite  some  brevity  and 
vagueness  in  certain  entries.  The  information,  gathered  in  the  first  place  for  official 
purposes  only,  has  been  made  public  by  the  initiadve  of  the  Deputazione  Toscana  di 
Storia  Patria  (with  some  financial  help  from  the  Italian  Stste),  and  it  is  to  be  sincerely 
hoped  that  other  provincial  Deputazioni  will  now  follow  this  example. 


Nefherlands  and  Belgium 

M.  Uhlirz  maintains,  against  the  current  view,  diat  Siegfided  die  elder  was  the 
founder  of  the  house  of  Luxemburg.  Deutsches  Archiv.  f.  Ecforschung  d.  Mittel- 
altcrs,  xii. 

G.  Despy  prints  what  is  usually  described  as  a  fragment  of  the  CamMmum  S, 
Hkberti  in  a  manuscript  at  Hanover,  and  shows  that  it  is  probably  an  eztiact  from  a 
lost  CbromtoH  S.  HubtrH  giving  an  independent  account  of  the  foundatioQ  of  die  priory 
of  Bouillon  in  1069.    BulL  comm.  roy.  hist.  cxxL 

J.  A.  van  Houtte  gives  an  account  of  the  character  and  fiinctioas  of  the  centres  of 
European  trade  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  points  out  certain 
similarities  and  differences  which  existed  between  them;  suggests  that  aldiough  the 
markets  wete  specialized  they  were  also  closely  connected  with  each  other  and  bound 
together  in  a  higher  Netherlands  economic  unity.  Vers,  van  de  Alg.  Vetg.  van  het 
Hist.  Gen. 

F.  Discry  prints  an  early  sixteenth  century  vernacular  version  of  the  Rule  of  the 
Penitents  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  from  their  convent  at  Huy.  BuU.  comm.  roy.  hist.  cxxi. 

M.  Toumeur  and  J.  Lefihrre  report  on  documents  in  Spain,  and  A.  and  J.  Stengers 
on  documents  in  English  archives,  of  interest  to  Belgian  history.  Mainly  sixteenth- 
nineteenth  centuries.    Ibid, 

L.  E.  Halkln  and  F.  Lemaire  discuss  the  spread  of  Anaboptism  in  Limbourg  in  die 
15  506  and  print  a  lengthy  document  relating  to  its  suppression.    Ibid, 

L.  van  der  Essen  asks  whether  the  Spanish  soldiers  in  Flanders  in  the  sixteenth 
century  were  moved  by  religious  zeal  against  heredcs  or  patriotic  zeal  against  rebels. 
Rather  diffuse,  slight,  and  inconclusive.    Rev.  d'hist.  eccks.  li. 

M.  Van  Durme  analyses  the  cotxespondenoe  tegtsters  of  Granvelle  preserved  in 
the  Biblioteca  de  Pakdo  and  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  at  Madrid.  BulL  comm.  roy. 
hist. 
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B.  A.  Vetmaaeien  tisces,  with  documeats,  the  life  of  Dr.  Gilbeit  Roy  or  Regius* 
a  FiBnche-Comtois  employed  in  various  capacities  by  William  the  Silent,  ^^k>  in  1582 
or  1585  was  appointed  historiographer  to  the  states  general  He  cannot  haye  been 
the  author  of  the  Mimoins  ammpms  sur  ks  tmAks  tks  Pafi-Bas  (X859-6Q.  In  anodier 
article  the  same  writer  tentatively  suggests  Johan  Asseliers  as  the  author.  Bijdngen 
voor  de  geschiedenis  der  Nededanden,  zi. 

A.  L.  E.  Verheyden  prints  a  group  of  seventy-nine  private  letters  £com  Protestants 
in  the  Low  Countries  to  refugee  relations  in  England  which  were  captured  m  bloc 
by  the  Spanish  Government  in  February  1570  as  they  were  being  smuggled  out  of  the 
country.    Bull.  oomm.  roy.  hist.  czz. 

W.  Brulez  bdefly  discusses  the  fluctuations  of  die  foreign  exchanges  in  Antwerp 
in  die  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  detects  no  cyclical  movements; 
attdbutes  the  decline  of  the  Flemish  pound  to  the  situadon  in  the  Netherlands,  not 
abroad,  and  generally  agrees  with  the  book  of  H.  Lapeyre,  Umfamilk  i$  marAmids; 
ks  Rjffi^  (1955)*    Bijdngen  voor  de  geschiedenis  der  Nededanden,  xi. 

B.  A.  Vermaseren  continues  his  study  of  Dutch  histodography  in  the  sixteenth 
century  with  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  P.  C  Bockoibutg,  official  historio- 
grapher of  Holland  feom  1594  until  his  death  in  1617,  to  which  are  appended  some 
letters  and  a  bibliography  of  his  works.    Vers,  van  de  Alg.  Verg.  van  bet  Hist.  Gen. 

L.  Ceyssens  cdddies  the  recent  treatment  of  Jansenism  in  seventeenth-century 
Belgium  by  E.  Pr6clin  in  Ihst.  i$  i*E^isi  voL  xiz,  and  analyses  the  make-up  of  the 
powezful  and-jansenist  party.    Rev.  d'hist.  eccks.  ]i, 

A.  J.  Veenendaal  describes  the  planning  and  construcdon  of  die  Fossa  Es^^mma^ 
die  Rhine-Meuse  canal,  in  1626-8  in  its  military  and  diplomadc  context.  He  ascribes 
its  feihire  not  to  technical  shortcomings  nor  to  the  inteiferenoe  of  Dutch  troops,  but 
to  shortage  of  finance.  He  regards  the  phrase  added  in  art.  5  8  of  die  Treaty  of  MCknster 
to  that  taken  over  from  att.  29  of  the  Truce  of  1609  as  proof  that  in  1648  the  Dutch 
thought  it  necessary  to  provide  against  a  renewal  of  the  plan.  Bijdr.  voor  de  gesch. 
der  Ned.  xi. 

M.  Coens  gives  an  account  and  summary  of  a  panegyric  preached  in  honour  of 
St.  Ignadus  Loyola  at  Antwerp  in  1656  by  Norbert  van  Couwerven,  abbot  of  Saint- 
MicheL    Anal.  Boll.  Ixxiv. 

J.  H.  Kemkamp  prints,  with  a  short  introducdon,  a  correspondence  of  some  sixty 
letters,  most  of  them  written  in  1663,  from  Pieter  de  la  Court,  the  well-known  writer 
and  cloth  manufacturer  of  Leiden,  to  his  brothers-in-law,  Jan  and  WUIem  van  der 
Voort,  which  touch  \xpoa  a  number  of  general  topics,  such  as  politics,  religion  and 
university  business,  but  are  mainly  concerned  with  femily  life.  Vers,  van  de  Alg. 
Verg.  van  bet  Hist.  Gen. 

C.  van  de  Haar  traces  in  detail  the  pamphlet-controversy  between  Romeyn  de 
Hoogbe  and  Nicolaas  Muys  van  Holy  in  1688-9,  and  discusses  the  moral  teputadon  of 
de  Hoogbe.  The  ardde  is  of  interest  both  for  art-history  and  for  die  history  of 
Orangist  political  propaganda.    Tijdschrift  voor  geschiedens,  hdx. 

J.  Dhondt  exphdns  the  spectacular  rise  of  large-scale  cotton  manufecture  in  Ghent 
after  1780  and  rxaminrs  its  vicissitudes  during  the  first  Napoleonic  empire.  Rev. 
d'hist.  mod.  et  oontemp.  ii. 

P.  Geyl,  in  a  general  survey  of  the  Batavian  Republic,  shows  that  historians  have 
not  done  jusdce  to  its  founders  or  leaders,  and,  in  particular,  that  they  had  merits 
independent  of  their  reladon  to  the  French  and  carried  on  some  of  the  trsdidonal 
political  good  sense  of  the  older  Republic.  Bijdragen  voor  de  geschiedenis  der 
Nederlanden,  xL 

R.  Demoulin  notes  recent  acquisidons  of  the  British  Museum  of  interest  to  Belgian 
history  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  prints  a  letter  from  Palmerston  to  Leopold  I 
of  20  January  1854  urging  him  to  induce  Queen  Victoria  to  mirigatr  her  hostility  to 
Napoleon  IIL    BulL  comm.  roy.  hist.  cxxL 


Boana,  Poland,  OseduHBilovakia»  &c. 

Sixteen  reports  on  the  state  of  archaeological  invesdgadon  on  various  sites  In  Pdand. 
S.  Nosek  describes  interesting  finds  in  the  region  of  Igc^omia  during  1955  and  1954, 
pp.  29-46.    A.  Nadolski  d^cribes  work  at  l^fczyca,  pp.  105-30.    Danzig  is  dnlt 
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with  by  K.  Jazdiewski,  pp.  137-64,  who  connects  the  tenth  century  settlement  with 
the  extension  of  authority  of  Mieszko  I.  All  articles  well  illustnited.  Spiawozdania 
Atcheologiczne,  i. 

B.  Stelmachowska  discusses  tbc  Pometanian  sciatch-plongh.  Kwartalnik  Historii 
Kultury  Materialnej,  iv. 

S.  Zajfczkowski  considers  the  problems  of  investigating  early  Polish  settlements. 
IhU. 

B.  A.  RybakoY  traces  the  legend  of  the  calling  of  the  Varangians,  as  recorded  in 
the  Russian  Primary  Chronicle,  to  what  he  calls  the  '  Ostromirov  Chronicle ',  compiled 
in  Novgorod  in  the  1050s.  In  stressing  the  subsequent  casting  off  of  foreign  rule, 
the  chronicler  was  giving  expression  to  the  local  boyars'  'regionalism',  ij,  their 
feeling  of  superiority  pis-^-vis  ibe  more  passive  south.    Voptosy  1st.  No.  10. 

A.  V.  Artsykhovsky  continues  his  annual  reports  on  the  results  of  his  excavations 
in  Novgorod.  The  latest  writings  on  birch  bark  to  be  discovered  confirm  the  modem 
view  that  landowning  and  handicrafts,  rather  than  trade,  formed  the  basis  of  die 
economic  life  of  the  city.    Ibiil.  No.  3. 

T.  Lewicki  attempts  to  assess  the  importance  of  Drohiczyn  on  the  Bug  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages.    Kwartalnik  Historii  Kultury  Materialnej,  iv. 

K.  ^laskl.  Medieval  settlement  within  forests  in  western  Poland.  [A  population 
preserving  many  archaic  features,  only  partiy  living  by  agriculture,  fairly  free  from 
more  burdensome  forms  of  lordship.]  Rocaoiiki  Dziejow  Spolec2nych  i  Gospodarc- 
zych,  xvi. 

H.  Dabrowski  and  Z.  Wielgosz  study  the  origins  of  the  landed  properties  of  two 
Cistercian  monasteries  in  Silesia,  Henrykow  and  Lubi^  [Their  early  endowments 
consisted  mainly  of  previously  settled  and  cultivated  lands.  Their  contribution  to 
the  economic  development  of  their  respective  districts  must  not  be  exaggerated.] 
Roczmki  Historcznie,  xxi  and  xxii. 

B.  Szcyjcsniak  describes  the  mission  of  the  two  Franciscans  G.  de  Pkno  Carpini 
and  Benedict  the  Pole  to  Poland  and  Ruthenia  in  1245-46  and  their  part  in  the  execution 
of  Iimocent  IVs  plans  for  a  Western  alliance  against  Frederick  IE  and  the  Mongols. 
Joum.  Ecdes.  Hist.  vii. 

J.  Matuszewski  discusses  the  survival  of  contact  between  the  royal  courts  and  the 
clergy  and  peasants  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  in  the  tausat  birtditariai. 
Shows  that  the  Crown  extended  protection  to  the  peasants  in  tenurial  disputes  and 
places  the  abdication  of  claims  to  protect  the  peasants  from  the  lords  later,  iJ.  in  the 
sixteenth  century.    Czasc^ismo  Prawno-historyczne,  viii. 

K.  Tymieniecki  and  B.  Kurbisowna,  article-review  of  J.  Baszkiewicz, '  The  creation 
of  a  united  Polish  state  in  the  late  thirteenth  and  eady  fourteenth  centuries '.  [Dis- 
cussion of  fundamental  problems  and  of  sources.]    Roczniki  Historyczne,  xxi. 

J.  Karwasinska  publishes  the  building  accounts  for  the  castle  at  Korczyd,  1403-8. 
Preceded  by  an  introduction.  English  summary.  Kwartalnik  Historii  Kultury 
Materialnej,  iv.    Published  in  separate  form  as  a  supplement. 

A.  Czacharowski,  article-review  of  W.  Kostu^, '  Polish  suzerainty  over  L^bork  and 
Bytow  in  Pomecania,  145  5-1526 '.  [Studies  especially  the  attitude  of  the  estates  of 
Polish  Prussia.]    Roczniki  Historyczne,  xxi. 

J.  Broda,  The  craft  of  timber  carriers  at  Krakow,  fifteenth-eighteenth  centuries. 
[Specially  concerned  with  the  supply  of  timber  for  royal  salt-mines.]  Roczniki 
Dziejow  Spolecznych  i  Gospodarczych,  xvi. 

M.  Sczaniecki  completes  his  discussion  of  the  main  trends  of  social  and  legal 
development  in  Western  Pomerania,  for  the  period  1478-1848.  The  Swedes  respected 
andeot  institutions,  but  the  Prussians  attacked  local  privileges.  Czasopismo  Prawno- 
Historyczne,  viii. 

J.  G6rski,  The  proposals  of  J.  L.  Dedusz  of  Krak6w  concerning  monetary  reform 
in  Poland  (1525)  and  the  criticisms  of  Copernicus.  [No  fundamental  differences  on 
monetary  theory,  but  Copernicus  was  exposed  to  the  maintenance  of  seignorage.] 
Roczniki  Dziej6w  Spolecznych  i  Gospodarczych,  xviL 

A.  Wawrzydczyk  discusses  Warsaw  as  a  place  of  exchange  for  the  goods  of  Silesia, 
Lithuania  and  White  Russia  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Tendency  to  declining  im- 
portance in  the  sixteenth  century  in  East-West  exchange.  Kwartalnik  Historyczny, 
bdii. 
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V.  N.  Shevyakov  efiecdvely  xebuti  the  view  held  by  certain  Soviet  historiaos  diat 
the  opriekmna  of  Ivaa  IV  had  some  progressive  significance,  and  castigates  Ivan  as  an 
Oxiental  despot  whose  senseless  tyranny  caused  needless  suffering  and  impedfd  Russia's 
economic  growth.  Certain  peculiarities  o£  language  and  treatment  suggest  that  the 
author  was  not  entirely  oblivious  of  the  contemporary  implications  of  his  theme. 
Voprosy  1st.  No.  9. 

K.  Hwarski,  Polish  suzerainty  over  ducal  Prussia  after  1525.  [Discussion  of  the  rela- 
tions between  Poland  and  Brandenburg-Prussia  until  1 740.]    Roczniki  Historyczne,  zxi. 

J.  Bielecka  studies  the  contracts  recorded  in  judicial  records  at  the  time  of  die 
annual  £urs  at  Poznan  and  Krakow  and  shows  the  economic  importance  of  these 
occasions  for  the  Polish  nobles.  [Particularly  from  die  late  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
centuries.]    Roczniki  Dziejow  Spolecznych  i  Gospodarczych»  zvi. 

S.  Waszak,  Demographic  history  of  the  city  of  PoznalS,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centudes.  [Detailed  and  thoroug^i.  Reveals  unhealthy  conditions,  normal  in  towns  of 
this  period.]    Ibid. 

T.  Sobczak,  Ownership  of  land  in  the  district  of  Lfczyca,  sixteenth-eighteenth 
centuries.  [Impoverishment  of  the  lesser  nobility  and  progressive  concentration  of 
property  in  die  hands  of  the  greater  land-owners.]    Ihii.  xvii. 

J.  Burszta  deals  with  the  navigation  of  the  Vistula  during  die  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  describing  the  types  of  vessels  employed  and  the  trading  system 
of  the  Polish  hinterland  with  Danzig.  Excellent  illustradons  and  a  very  valuable 
wordlist  of  technical  terms.    Kwartalnik  Historii  Kultury  Materialnej,  iii. 

M.  Komaszyi&ski,  French  merchants  in  Danzig  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  [New  evidence  from  Danzig  archives.]  Roczniki  Dziejdw  Spolecznych  i 
Gospodarczych,  xvi. 

J.  Burszta  studies  traffic  between  Danzig  and  Sieniawa  on  die  river  San»  the  chief 
mercantile  and  transport  centre  for  the  south-eastern  properties  of  the  great  magnafr 
fiunily  of  Sieniawski.  [Interesting  information  about  the  teladve  importance  of 
shipments  by  nobles  and  by  merchants  using  ships  of  nobles.  Based  on  the  fiunily 
archives  for  1680-1750.]    Ibid, 

L.  R.  Lewitter  examines  the  external  influences  affecting  the  Polish  elecdon  of 
1697  and  concludes  that,  though  important,  Russian  intervention  was  less  decisive 
in  securing  Augustus's  elecdon  than  in  making  it  good  in  the  ensuing  months.  Cam- 
bridge Hist.  Joum.  xii. 

W.  Rusiiiski,  Development  of  the  internal  market  in  Poland  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  [Interesting  synthesis.  Stresses  the  disastrous  economic  effects  of  the 
parddons  of  Poland.]    Roczniki  Dziej6w  Spolecznych  1  Gospodarczych,  xvi. 

W.  Ochmanskl  discusses  the  ancient  Polish  plough  in  the  light  of  a  descripdon  of 
1767.    Kwartalnik  Historii  Kultury  Materialnej,  iv. 

Z.  G6ralski  publishes  the  bridge  and  dam  rates  for  the  palatinate  of  Lublin  in 
X767.    Ibid. 

J.  Michalski  considers  the  Czartoryski  fiunlly's  plan  of  reform  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Emphasizes  importance  of  foreign  intervendon  to  which  the  Czartoryskis  showed 
less  resistance  than  even  the  king,  Stanislas  Augustus.    Kwartalnik  Historyczny,  bdii. 

J.  Topolskl,  Flights  of  peasants  from  the  estates  of  the  cathedral  chapter  of  Gniezno 
in  the  eighteenth  century.    Roczniki  Dziejow  Spolecznych  1  Gospodarczych,  xvi 

J.  Burszta,  Flights  of  peasants  from  the  estates  of  Sieniawski  on  the  river  San  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  [Some  740  persons  from  seventeen 
localldes.    Flights  chiefly  to  Ukraine.]    Ihid,  xvii. 

E.  Rostworowski  considers  the  polidcal  writings  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth centuries  Polish  '  Jacobin ',  J6zef  PawUkowski.    Kwartalnik  Historyczny«  Ixiii. 

S.  Hoszowski  discusses  Polish  export  trade  down  the  Vistula  in  1784.  Emphasizes 
need  for  thorough  investigation  of  customs  books.    IM, 

N.  L.  Rubinshte3m  contends  that  agrarian  discontent  was  still  much  in  evidence 
after  the  defeat  of  Pugachov,  and  reached  a  climax  in  1796-7.  For  doctrinaire  reasons 
he  seeks  to  show  that  the  Government  was  forced  to  respond  to  this  popular  movement 
by  making  a  gesture  of  reform,  but  the  facts  he  adduces  merely  reinforce  the  generally 
accepted  view  that  the  disturbances  were  set  off  by  expectations  of  a  change  of  policy 
with  die  accession  of  Paul  I.    Voprosy  1st.  No.  11. 

J.  Purs  develops  his  valuable  work  on  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  the  Czecho- 
slovak lands  In  an  article  which  attempts  a  '  periodization '  of  that  Revolution  and  an 
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nraminmioQ  of  the  leasons  for  its  letatdadon  in  Slovakia.    Ceskosloveoskf  Casopb 
Historicky,  1956. 

Z.  Mankowski  discusses  the  position  of  the  Waisaw  population  on  the  eve  of  the 
revolution  of  November  1850.    Kwartalnik  Historyczny,  Ixiii. 

A.  M.  Pikman  repudiates  the  view,  obligatory  in  Stalin's  day,  that  the  resistance  of 
the  Caucasian  peoples  to  tsarist  annexation  was  'reactionary',  and  hails  them  as 
fighters  for  liberty  and  national  independence.  In  a  cautious  footnote,  the  editors 
of  Voprosy  Ist  (No.  5)  re-assert  the  view  that  the  absorption  of  these  peoples  into  the 
Russian  Empire  was  ultimately  a  '  progressive '  event.  Hiis  problon  seems  likely 
to  continue  to  be  a  thomy  one  for  Soviet  historians. 

R.  Kokxlziejczyk  discusses  the  formation  of  the  Polish  middle  class  in  the  nineteenth 
century.    Marxist  in  tone  and  oudook.    Kwartalnik  Historyczny,  fadii. 

S.  dreniowski  discusses  the  place  of  wage-earning  in  the  peasant  economy  of  the 
1840S  and  18508  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland.    Ibiii. 

S.  Wachholz  attempts  to  give  a  definitive  edition  of  the  proclamations  of  the  Polish 
revolutionary  Government  in  Cracow  in  1846.  Of  considerable  importance  in  view 
of  the  rarity  of  the  originals.    Czasopismo  Prawno-Hlstoryczne,  viii. 

W.  Knapowska  publishes  material  relating  to  Mickiewicz  in  the  last  phase  of  his 
career  during  the  Crimean  War.  Includes  material  from  the  Raperswill  collection  now 
destroyed.    Kwartalnik  Historyczny,  hdl. 

M.  Tyrowicz  examines  the  ideas  of  Father  Alexander  Pulawski,  the  radical  priest 
of  the  Polish  nineteenth-century  emigration.    Ihiii.  Ixiii. 

S.  Nawrocki  studies  the  serious  peasant  disturbances  in  1848-9  in  the  district  of 
Ostizesz<&w,  one  of  the  poorest  parts  of  Prussian  Great  Poland.  Roczniki  Dziejow 
Spolecznych  i  Gospodarczych,  xvil. 

C.  Bobii^ska  discusses  the  political  ideas  of  the  left-wing  exiles  following  the  fiulure 
of  the  revolution  of  1865-4  and  their  opposition  to  the  moderates  who  accepted  foreign 
domination.    Ibul. 

P.  S.  Tkachenko  xehabilitates  the  Russian  populists  (parodmki)  as  honest  revolu- 
tionaries, and  representative  of  the  whole  Russian  peasantry  instead  of  just  the '  kulak ' 
element.    Voprosy  1st.  No.  5. 

P.  Scheibert  analyses  the  issues  between  Lenin  and  Struve  against  the  background 
of  Russian  revolutionary  politics  in  1894.    Hist.  Zeitschr.  dxxxii. 

A.  Ya.  Avrekh  argues  plausibly  that  the  Russian  Government's  refusal  to  agtee  to 
the  proposals  of  the  Third  Duma  for  army  reform  marked  a  significant  defeat  for 
Stolypin's  policy,  although  his  argument  that  the  Government  was  motivated  in  this 
by  fear  of  revolution  is  unconvincing.    Voprosy  1st.  No.  zi. 

George  Kennan  proves  that  the  documents  offered  by  Edgar  Sisson  to  the  Allied 
Governments  and  printed  as  Tb$  German-Bolsbtvik  Omspiraey  cannot  poasibly  be  genuine : 
he  suggests  that  they  were  probably  forged,  for  his  own  purposes,  by  A.  M.  Ossen- 
dowski.    Joum.  Mod.  Hist,  xxviii. 

F.  I.  Drabkina,  a  participant  in  the  Bolshevik  conference  of  March  1917,  highlights 
the  differences  between  Lenin  and  Stalin  on  Party  tactics.    Voprosy  1st.  No.  9. 

N.  F.  Kuzmin  demolishes  the  legend  that  the  Red  Army's  victory  in  the  campaign 
against  Denikin  was  due  to  the  adoption  of  a  plan  put  forward  by  Stalin  in  a  btter  to 
Lenin.  This  letter,  which  had  been  wrongly  dated  in  the  edition  of  Stalin's  Collected 
Works,  actually  referred  to  a  relatively  minor  operation  carried  out  after  victory  had 
been  substantially  achieved.    Ihid,  No.  7. 

J.  2amowBki  describes  the  conditions  of  the  railway  strike  of  February-March  192 1. 
Kwartalnik  Historyczny,  Ixiii. 

V.  V.  Pentkovskaya  breaks  new  ground  by  hailing  Lenin  as  the  initiator  of  Soviet 
nationalities  policy,  and  criticizing  Stalin  for  having  underestimated  the  strength  of 
'  Great-Russian  chauvinism '.    Voprosy  1st.  No.  5. 

V.  Mend  gives  an  illuminating  account  of  the  quarrels  within  the  Communist 
Party  of  Czechoslovakia  and  of  the  overthrow  of  the  right-wing  majority  within  the 
party,  with  the  help  of  the  delegate  of  the  Third  International,  Manuilsky,  at  the 
second  party  conference  in  1924.    Ceskoslovensky  Casopis  Historicky,  1955. 

H.  von  Rimscha  describes  how,  between  1953  and  1959,  the  Nati<^ial  Socialists 
secured  control  of  the  German  minority  groups  in  the  Baltic  states  (particularly  Latvia), 
destroyed  their  traditions,  and  used  them  as  an  instrument  of  National  Socialist  policy. 
Hist.  Zeitschr.  dxxxii. 
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F.  Jftni&k  describes  die  stxategy  tiid  tactics  employed  by  the  Communist  Pftrty 
of  Czechoslovakia  in  the  struggle  for  national  liberation  during  the  years  1959  to  1945. 
He  regards  the  Czechoslovak  Government  of  President  Beoei  in  London  as  opposed  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.    Ceskoslovensk^  Casopis  Historickf,  1956. 

M.  Kropilik  gives  an  interesting  but  narrowly  conceived  account  of  the  part  played 
by  Slovak  partisans  in  the  liberadon  of  their  country  in  the  eady  mondis  of  1945. 
The  achievement  is  credited  almost  exclusively  to  the  Slovak  Communists.    Ibui,  1955. 

R.  N.  Foustka  atgues  that  in  1945  and  1946  Beoei  and  the  bourgeois  members  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  deliberately  put  the  brake  on  the  legal  punishment  of 
collaborators,  and  that  it  needed  the  revolution  of  February  1948  to  complete  the 
purge.    Ibui. 

B.  Baranowski,  A.  Keczkowa  and  J.  Leszkiewiczowa  discuss  the  practice  of  pub- 
lishing agricultural  instrucdons,  for  example,  Gostomski's  Gospodarsfwfo.  Kwartalnik 
Historii  Kultury  Materialnej,  iv. 

Scandinavia 

M.  de  Bouard  reviews  recent  work  on  eariy  Scandinavian  history  in  *  Du  nouveau 
sur  les  Vikings? '    Annales  de  Normandie,  Janxiary  1955. 

H.  Hjelholt  writes  a  short  note  on  eighteenth  century  opinion  concerning  Slesvig's 
constitutional  position.    Historisk  Hdsskrift,  1956. 

£.  L.  Petersen  examines  the  divisions  in  the  Danish  Ministry  over  the  Slesvig 
question  in  1848.  Claims  that  the  recently  accessible  Acts  of  the  State  Council  make 
a  thorough  investigation  possible  for  the  first  time.    Und. 


Sonfh-eastem  Europe  and  Hongary 

E.  A.  Thompson  discusses  the  date  of  the  conversion  of  the  Visigoths  and  concludes 
tiiat  it  must  be  assigned  to  the  decade  following  the  death  of  Ulfilas.  Joum.  Ecdes* 
Hist.  vii. 

P.  Meyvaert  and  P.  Devos  continue  their  study  of  tiie  Italic  legend  of  SS.  Cyril 
and  Methodius,  with  some  consideration  of  Leo  of  Ostia  and  his  Traislath  S.  Cbmmtis, 
AnaL  BolL  Ixxiv. 

T.  Lewicki  argues  that  the  section  of  the  Serbs  who  according  to  Coostantine 
Porphyrogenitus  did  not  share  in  the  migration  to  the  Balkans  settled  in  nordi- 
westem  Poland.  [Specially  useful  for  survey  of  relevant  place-name  evidence.] 
Roczniki  Historyczne,  xxii. 

K.  Tymieniecki,  article-review  of  H.  Lowmia^ski,  '  The  fundamental  economic 
problems  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  earliest  Slavonic  states  *.  [Appreciative 
of  the  author's  erudition  but  justifiably  critical  of  his  unduly  dogmatic  approach  and 
of  the  resulting  over-simplifications.]  Roczniki  Oziej(5w  Spolecznych  i  Gospodarc- 
zych,  xvi. 

Stefiuio  Mdrkus  prints  a  letter  from  Kossuth  to  the  Neapolitan  democrat,  Ricdatdi, 
written  in  1855  and  giving  Kossuth's  reasons  for  not  publishing  his  own  account 
of  the  events  of  1848-9.    Rass.  Stor.  del  Risorgimento,  Anno  xliii. 

I.  S.  Galkin  examines  the  acquisition  of  Crete  by  Greece  in  the  light  of  rivalry 
between  the  Great  Powers,  using  archive  materiab.    Voprosy  1st  No.  5. 


and  Portugal 

Robert  Ricard  discusses  the  development  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  civilization, 
with  special  reference  to  the  question  when  and  why  they  diverged.    Rev.  hist.  ccxvL 

T.  O.  Marcondes  de  Sousa  restates  cogentiy  die  arguments  against  the  discovery 
of  any  part  of  America  by  the  Portuguese  before  Columbus,  with  special  reference 
to  the  map  of  1424  in  the  possession  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Revista  de 
Hist6ria  (Sao  Paulo),  vii. 

Ch.  M.  de  Witte  continues  a  detailed  study  of  the  papal  bulls  relating  to  Portuguese 
expansion  in  the  times  of  Nicholas  V  and  Calixtus  ni,  and  in  so  doing  discusses  the 
whole  Mediterranean  and  naval  policy  of  the  popes.    Rev.  d'hist.  ecd£s.  IL 
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The   Wardens  of  the  Marches  of  England 
towards  Scotland,  I^jy-I^Sp 

WHEN  Miss  R.  R.  Reid  wrote  on  this  subject  some  forty  years 
ago,  she  remarked  upon  the  small  amount  of  attention  paid 
to  it  despite  its  inherent  interest  and  '  the  light  it  throws  upon  some 
parts  of  the  political  history  of  England  '.^  It  cannot  be  said  that 
this  topic  has  been  less  neglected  since  her  work  upon  it.*  Miss 
Reid's  study  of  the  medieval  wardenship  was  principally  concerned 
with  the  nature  of  the  office's  legal  authority  ;  she  showed  how  the 
warden,  at  first  a  military  officer  called  into  being  as  a  consequence 
of  the  Scottish  wars  of  Edward  I,  came  to  take  over  the  duties  of 
the  sheriff's  of  the  border  counties  as  administrator  of  the  customs 
of  the  march  and  also  to  bear  responsibility  for  the  observation  of 
truces  between  England  and  Scotland.  She  argued  that  the 
territorial  limitations  of  the  warden's  authority  led  to  the  acquisition 
of  a  virtual  monopoly  of  this  office  by  the  magnates  of  northern 
England :  it  will  be  shown  here  that  this  explanation  is  not  the 
true  one.  Miss  Reid's  use  only  of  printed  material  prevented  her 
from  giving  any  account  of  the  contracts  by  which  wardens  were 
engaged  and  makes  her  assessment  of  their  salaries  quite  inadequate. 
This  short-coming  can  be  rectified  by  a  study  of  the  indentures 
between  the  king  and  wardens ;  if  the  indentures  themselves  are 
no  longer  available — ^for  the  series  of  *  Indentures  of  War '  in  the 
Public  Record  Office  has  suffered  many  casualties — the  gaps  can 
be  filled  by  resort  to  records  of  the  exchequer,  notably  the  warrants 
for  issues.*  It  has  thus  been  possible  to  reconstruct  an  almost 
unbroken  series  of  contracts  for  the  period  under  review ;  these 
show  the  terms  upon  which  the  wardens  were  engaged  and  thus 

*  R.  R.  Reid, '  The  Office  of  Warden  of  the  Marches;  its  Origin  and  Early  History  *, 
anti  (1917),  pp.  479-96. 

'  With  the  exception  of  C  H.  Hunter  Blair,  '  Wardens  and  Deputy  Wardens  of 
the  Marches  of  England  towards  Scotland,  in  Northumberland ',  Arcboiologia  AtUana 
(1950),  pp.  18-93.  ^'«  Hunter  Blair,  however,  uses  no  sources  not  consulted  by 
Miss  Reid  with  respect  to  the  medieval  period. 

*  These  records  will  be  referred  to  under  their  class  numbers  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  vn^,  E.  lox  (Various  Accounts,  of  which  boxes  68-73  ^^Id  the  '  Indentures 
of  War  *)  and  E.  404  (Issue  Warrants).  Others  of  the  Various  Accounts  have  been 
consulted,  and  also  Issue  Rolls  (E.  403)  and  Sheriffs*  Accounts  (E.  199). 
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the  extent  of  the  financial  burden  placed  upon  the  central  govern- 
ment. The  development  of  the  indenture  system  with  regard  to 
the  wardenship  had  most  serious  political  consequences ;  it  was 
an  important  contributory  factor  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses. 

The  extension  of  the  wardens*  duties  noted  by  Miss  Reid 
occurred  in  the  middle  years  of  the  fourteenth  century.  After  the 
release  of  David  II,  king  of  Scotland,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
for  a  truce  of  ten  years  in  1 3  5  7,  it  became  customary  for  the  wardens' 
commissions  to  include  powers  to  compel  English  subjects  to 
observe  truces.  With  the  suspension  of  open  warfare,  it  became  the 
\  principal  duty  of  the  wardens  to  preserve  order,  to  punish  those 
'  who  broke  truces  and  to  cause  them  to  restore  their  booty ;  although 
they  were  still  given  powers  to  summon  local  forces  to  defend  the 
frontier.  In  the  last  years  of  Edward  HI,  commissions  were  issued 
frequently.  They  were  generally  headed,  in  the  east  and  west 
marches  respectively,  by  die  bishops  of  Durham  and  Carlisle,  and 
included  the  more  important  secular  magnates  of  the  border 
counties.  The  first  commissions  of  Richard  11  followed  the  same 
pattern.  In  1379,  there  were  appointed  two  groups  of  minor 
landowners  as  wardens  of  the  two  marches;^  this  was  the  last  time 
for  many  years  that  men  of  the  lesser  landed  class  only  were  ap- 
pointed wardens  :  a  small  number  of  families  of  the  magnate  class 
came  to  dominate  the  office. 

The  development  of  the  wardenship  in  Richard's  reign  may  be 
largely  attributed  to  three  factors  :  the  renewal  of  open  warfare ; 
the  personal  conflict  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
!  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland ;  and  the  struggle  for 
political  power  between  the  king  and  the  Lords  Appellant.  All 
three  were  related  :  Gaunt's  appointment  as  the  king's  lieutenant  in 
the  marches,  causing  his  intrusion  into  a  sphere  in  which  Percy  was 
jealous  of  his  own  position,  was  due  to  the  worsening  of  Anglo- 
Scottish  relations ;  while  the  Lords  Appellant  were  in  power  in 
the  year  of  the  battie  of  Otterburn.  It  was  in  this  year — 1388 — 
that  the  wardenship  achieved  the  form  that  it  was  to  retain  for  a 
hundred  years.  This  final  stage  in  the  medieval  history  of  the 
office  was  reached  after  a  short  experimental  period,  during  which 
commissions  were  issued  frequently,  appointing  one  or  more  officers 
to  either  or  both  marches.  Various  forms  of  indentures  were 
sealed,  for  terms  which  were  usually  short  and  sometimes  had  not 
expired  when  new  contracts  were  made  with  other  wardens ;  the 
conditions  of  service  varied  from  indenture  to  indenture,  and  the 
relation  of  the  wardenships  to  the  border  fortresses  was  also  trans- 
formed. 

^  A  list  of  wardens  is  given  below,  as  an  Appendix.    I  do  not  give  refexenoes  to 
most  commissions  and  indentures,  for  these  ate  provided  in  the  Appendix. 
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When  Richard  succeeded  to  the  throne,  there  was  in  being  a 
truce  not  due  to  expire  until  2  February  1384.^  The  work  of  his 
wardens  was  thus  confined  to  enforcing  its  observation.  In  the 
prevailing  conditions,  no  warden  was  ex  officio  primarily  a  military 
officer.  This  designation  could,  however,  be  applied  to  one  of  the 
wardens  in  each  march.  In  both  marches  there  were  royal  fortresses, 
the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  *  in  the  east  and  Girlisle  castle  in 
the  west.  The  sheriff  of  Cumberland  was  usually  responsible  for 
the  defence  and  upkeep  of  Carlisle  castle,  but  this  traditional 
practice  was  now  abandoned  and  the  custody  of  the  castle  was 
committed  to  another  officer  who,  like  the  keeper  of  the  town  of 
Berwick,  was  engaged  by  indenture.  In  1380,  Matthew  Redman 
was  keeping  Carlisle  for  £60  a  year,*  while  Peter  Mauley  was  being 
paid  at  the  annual  rate  of  a  thousand  marks  for  the  defence  of  the 
more  important  stronghold  of  Berwick.*  Both  officers  were 
appointed  as  wardens  in  the  commissions  for  their  respective 
marches.  The  other  wardens,  however,  received  no  payment  for 
holding  office,  although  they  were  paid  for  expenses  incurred  in  the 
course  of  their  duties.  Thus  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  they 
were  required  to  raise  forces  for  the  defence  of  the  border.  The 
earl  of  Northumberland  had  a  body  of  120  men-at-arms  and  200 
archers  in  the  east  march,  while  Roger  Clifford  and  Redman  each 
had  retinues  of  40  men-at-arms  and  50  archers  in  the  west ;  but 
these  forces  were  retained  for  a  limited  term  of  months,  and  were 
paid  for  at  the  usual  rates  per  head.  The  earl  was  also  paid  for 
going  with  a  retinue  to  attend  a  march-day  with  the  Scots.* 

The  king's  council  apparently  thought  that  these  arrangements 
were  inadequate,  and  on  6  September  took  the  measure,  unusual  in  a 
time  of  truce,  of  appointing  John  of  Gaunt  as  the  king's  lieutenant 
in  the  marches.  He  was  granted  extensive  powers,  not  only  to 
make  truces  with  Scotland  and  enforce  their  observation,  but  also 
to  supervise  the  English  defences ;  in  this  connection  he  might 
replace  constables  of  casdes  if  he  saw  fit.*  Gaunt  set  out  to  hold  a 
march-day  with  a  retinue  of  2,000  men ;  he  was  attended  by  the 
archbishop  of  York,  the  earls  of  Warwick,  Stafford,  and  Northum- 
berland, and  the  prior  of  St.  John,  who  also  brought  bodies  of 
soldiers.'^  A  short  truce  was  made  on  i  November,*  and  Gaunt's 
commission  appears  to  have  lapsed.  His  interest  in  the  marches 
remained,  however,  for  his  retainer  Richard  Scrope  •  was  appointed 

^Foidera,  ComftH/tams,  LifUrae^  etc.,  ed,  T.  Rymer  (1704-35),  vi.  625. 

'  The  office  of  keeper  of  Berwick  castle  was  then  hereditary  in  the  Percy  family 
(Ro/uii  Scotiat  (Record  Commission,  18 14-19),  i.  891),  and  until  the  forfeiture  of  the 
first  earl  of  Northumberland  {Caltndar  of  Patent  RoUs,  140J-140S,  p.  588). 

*  J.  L.  Kirby,  '  The  keeping  of  Carlisle  castle  before  1581 ',  Transactions  of  tb$ 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Arcbaeokffcal  Society  (1954),  pp.  13 1-9. 

^  £.  101/68/192.  *  E.  403/478,  mm.  25  and  26.  *  R0/.  Scot,  ii.  27-9. 

'*  E.  404,  file  78.  '  R0/.  Scot,  ii.  29-50.        '  Dictionary  of  National  Bit^i^tby. 
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to  the  commission  for  the  west  march  in  December.  In  February 
of  the  following  year,  Scrope  was  engaged  as  sole  warden  there  and 
also  as  keeper  of  Girlisle  castle,  which  he  took  over  before  Redman's 
term  had  fully  expired.  Gaunt  was  given  a  new  commission  as 
lieutenant  in  the  marches  on  2  May.^  His  authority  was  uncertain, 
however,  for  it  lacked  a  private  territorial  basis.  He  was  dependent 
on  the  co-operation  of  the  local  magnates,  and  that  co-operation  was 
not  given  willingly  by  the  most  powerful  of  the  border  lords  :  the 
earl  of  Northumberland  resented  Gaunt's  intrusion  into  his  sphere 
of  influence.  When  Gaunt  took  alarm  at  the  Peasants'  Revolt  that 
summer,  Percy  refused  him  shelter  and  the  duke  took  refuge  in 
Scotland. 

Gaunt  returned  to  England  in  July.  Percy  and  John  Neville 
of  Raby  were  ordered  to  provide  him  with  an  escort.*  Neville  was 
another  of  Gaunt's  retainers,  who,  like  Scrope,  had  fought  under 
him  at  N4jera  in  1367.  Unlike  Scrope,  however,  Neville  was  the 
head  of  an  important  border  family,  with  considerable  estates  in 
Durham  and  north  Yorkshire.  He  was  also  an  able  and  experienced 
soldier.  He  had  recently  been  employed  as  lieutenant  of  Acquitaine' 
and  Gaunt  had  therefore  been  unable  to  secure  his  personal  assist- 
ance in  the  north  ;  his  return  to  England  must  have  given  the  duke 
great  satisfaction.  On  16  December,  Neville  was  appointed  sole 
warden  of  the  east  march.  Percy  presumably  protested  against  this 
arrangement,  and  was  given  the  wardenship  of  a  middle  march ; 
this  was  that  part  of  the  east  march  lying  between  the  Newcastle- 
Roxburgh  road  and  the  boundary  of  the  west  march.*  In  1382, 
the  east  march  was  reunited,  when  on  14  March  Percy  and  Neville 
were  wardens  in  the  commissions  for  both  marches.  They  cannot 
have  worked  together  well,  and  after  Gaunt  had  again  been  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  ^  another  division  was  made ;  the  lands  around 
Percy's  castles  of  Alnwick  and  Warkworth,  as  well  as  the  n^iiddle 
march,  were  excluded  from  Neville's  commission ;  Percy  and  the 
bishop  of  Durham  were  wardens  there,  but  Neville  was  the  senior 
warden  of  the  west  march  as  well  as  of  the  truncated  east  march.* 
Roger  Clifford  became  keeper  of  Girlisle  castle.'' 

It  is  clear  that  Gaunt  had  been  working  for  Percy's  exclusion 
from  the  wardenship  since  the  end  of  138 1  and  advancing  Neville  in 
his  place.  This  policy  reached  its  climax  in  1383,  when  Neville  was 
appointed  a  warden  in  both  marches,  with  the  bishop  of  Durham 
as  his  coadjutant  in  the  east  and  Clifford  in  the  west.  Neville  was 
retained  to  be  warden  for  one  year,  with  a  fee  of  400  marks  ;  it  was 
a  condition  of  his  indenture  that  this  contract  was  to  stand  only  for 
as  long  as  the  truce  with  Scotland  lasted.     The  engagement  of  a 

^  KdL  Sfot,  ii.  56.        '  Foedgra,  yii.  5 19.        *  Dictionary  of  NaHonaJ  Biography. 
^  Rat,  Sfof,ii.  40-1.  *  On  20  May;  ibid.  u.  42"$. 

•IkiiLiL4y  '  E.  iox/68/220. 
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paid  warden  in  time  of  truce  was  unprecedented.^  Scrope  had  been  j 
retained  by  indenture  in  1381,  but  he  was  also  keeper  of  Carlisle 
castle,  and  the  payment  he  received  was  for  the  wages  of  the  garrison 
he  was  to  put  in  it.  Previous  wardens  had  been  engaged  to  keep 
bodies  of  men,  but  they  were  not  engaged  to  be  wardens.  Neville 
was  neither  the  custodian  of  a  fortress  nor  was  he  bound  to  maintain 
any  specific  armed  force  although  he  would  inevitably  have  done 
so.  He  must  have  complained  that  the  wardenship  made  him 
incur  expenses,  and  Gaunt  would  have  supported  him  in  arranging 
for  compensation.  This  fee  was  not  intended  to  cover  the  cost  of 
attending  march-days  :  Neville  received  further  payment  when  he 
was  so  employed. 

The  march-day  Neville  attended  was  held  in  July  by  Gaimt  as 
principal  English  representative.*  Once  again,  his  presence  on  the 
border  upset  Percy  :  the  earl  managed  to  have  granted  to  him  the 
powers  of  warden  in  the  lands  round  his  castles  in  Northumberland 
and  thus  to  exclude  Neville  from  these  districts.*  After  Gaunt  had 
returned  south,*  however,  Percy  agreed  to  work  with  Neville  :  the 
truce  with  Scotland  was  soon  to  expire  and  the  two  northern  lords 
were  inclined  to  unite  to  face  a  common  danger.  They  were 
appointed  joint  wardens  of  both  marches  on  12  December.  Percy 
had  sealed  an  indenture  on  6  August  to  keep  Carlisle  castle  for  one 
year  from  the  day  of  Uvery  and  to  be  a  warden  of  the  west  march 
with  Neville  for  such  time  as  Neville  should  be  so  retained.*  In 
fact,  it  is  apparent  that  Neville  was  to  bear  responsibility  for  the 
east  march,  for  he  was  retained  there  with  a  force  of  500  men,  in 
January  1384.  With  war  now  imminent,  other  magnates  were 
brought  into  service.  Percy  and  Neville  were  engaged  on  the 
defence  of  the  east  march  ;  Richard  Scrope  again  became  keeper  of 
Carlisle  castle,  and  he,  Clifford  and  Walter  FitzWalter  became 
wardens  in  the  west.  These  wardens  and  others  were  retained  to 
guard  the  west  march  with  a  large  force.*  The  truce  came  to  an 
end  on  2  February,  and  the  Scots  took  Lochmaben  castle.  In 
retaliation.  Gaunt  led  an  English  army  into  Scotland,  from  Berwick ; 
the  campaign  was  over  in  a  fortnight.'  On  his  return,  on  23  April, 
Gaunt  made  an  agreement  with  Percy  by  which  the  latter  engaged 
to  remain  on  the  marches  from  i  May  until  1 1  June  and  do  what  he 
could  to  defend  them.     Carlisle  castle  and  the  town  of  Berwick 

^  An  indenture  retaining  the  earl  of  Northumberland  as  warden  of  the  east  march 
for  two  years  is  given  in  Calendar  of  Documints  rtlating  to  Scotland  (iioi-ijop),  ed. 
J.  Bain  (188 1-8),  vol.  iv,  no.  296.  As  Bain  dated  it  1380,  it  might  appear  to  be  the 
earliest  of  its  Idnd.  Actually,  its  correct  date  is  141 6,  i.e.  4  Henry  V,  not  4  Richard  II 
(cf.  E.  404/37/103,  and  Appendix,  p.  609).         •  E.  403/496,  m.  9.         •  Rot.  Scot.  ii.  54. 

^  ]ohn  of  Gaunt*!  Reffster,  1)79-1  sS^  (Royal  Historical  Society,  1937),  vol.  ii,  nos. 
891-4,  899-910,  1134-8. 

*  E.  101/68/226.    He  received  livery  of  the  castle  on  22  September  (E.  199/7/1 1). 

•  E.  101/68/232-4  and  73/28;  E.  403/499,  mm.  13-15,  and  502,  mm.  17  and  18. 
^  S.  Armitage-Smith,  ]i^  of  Gami  (1904),  pp.  276-9. 
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were  given  into  his  charge.  He  was  empowered  to  call  out  the  men 
of  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  and  Northumberland,  and  to  cam- 
paign in  Scotland.  £4,000  was  allowed  for  his  expenses.  This 
agreement  was  confirmed  by  the  king/  although  Percy  was  not 
given  a  new  commission  as  sole  warden.  By  this  resignation  of  his 
powers  to  his  rival.  Gaunt  recognized  a  reality  of  border  politics : 
the  strength  of  Percy's  territorial  power  in  the  north.  The  earFs 
recent  marriage  to  Maud  Lucy,  lady  of  the  honour  of  Cockermouth, 
gave  him  as  strong  a  position  in  the  west  as  in  the  east  march. 

The  pattern  of  the  dispositions  made  for  the  custody  of  the 
marches  in  the  following  months  is  none  too  clear  and  suggests  that 
the  English  Government  thought  that  the  Scots  were  likely  to 
invade  in  force.  On  11  June,  when  the  Gaunt-Percy  agreement 
expired,  Matthew  Redman  took  over  the  guard  of  Carlisle  castle 
for  a  fortnight,  and  was  then  replaced  by  John  Neville,  who  was 
retained  for  a  period  of  three  months  ;  while  the  earl  continued  to 
defend  the  east  march.*  A  commission  of  five  wardens  was 
appointed  for  both  marches  on  30  July,  button  8  August  Percy 
made  an  indenture  with  the  king  that  renewed  his  supremacy.  He 
was  retained  as  a  warden  of  the  marches  with  others  to  be  engaged 
with  him,  but  on  the  following  day  he  was  appointed  sole  warden  of 
both  marches.  He  was  given  powers  to  summon  and  lead  levies, 
both  lay  and  clerical,  from  the  eleven  most  northerly  counties,  and 
was  appointed  sheriff  of  Northumberland  to  give  him  increased 
authority  there.  He  was  to  guard  the  town  of  Berwick  for  six 
months  from  i  August,  for  £4,000  ;  Roxburgh  castle  for  one  year 
from  the  same  day,  for  £4,000 ;  and  Carlisle  for  six  months  from 
29  September,  for  £2,666  13  s.  4d.*  He  therefore  took  charge  of 
Carlisle  when  Neville's  term  there  expired.  On  2  February  1385, 
Neville  returned  to  Carlisle,  when  he  also  became  warden  of  the 
west  march.  The  earl  was  replaced  as  warden  of  the  east  march  and 
Berwick  by  his  son  Henry  *  Hotspur '  in  May  following.  After 
the  king's  short  campaign  in  Scotland  in  August,  the  garrisons  of 
these  towns  were  augmented  and  additional  forces  to  guard  the 
marches  were  raised  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland  for  the  east 
march  and  by  Neville  and  Clifford,  the  wardens  of  the  west  march.* 
The  eldest  sons  of  these  two  wardens,  Ralph  Neville  and  Thomas 
Clifford,  became  keepers  of  Carlisle  in  November  ;  they  imdertook 
to  maintain  a  garrison  of  360  men  in  return  for  the  payment  of 
8,000  marks  for  their  year  of  office,  on  the  condition  that  new  terms 
would  be  made  if  the  state  of  war  were  brought  to  an  end.* 

It  might  appear  that  John  Neville  was  finding  his  duties  on  the 
marches  irksome,  for  on  13  March  1386  the  king  conceded  that  he 
should  not  be  appointed  warden  or  to  any  other  office  in  the  marches 

^  R0/.  Scot,  ii.  62.  '  E.  403/502,  mm.  14  and  16;  E.  404,  files  88  and  89. 

»  Brit.  Mus.  Cotton  Charter  XVI,  64.        *  E.  101/73/30.        »  E.  101/68/242. 
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against  his  will,  save  by  the  king's  special  order.^  An  indenture 
made  ten  days  later,  however,  suggests  that  Neville  was  in  fact 
bargaining  for  greater  authority.  He  was  retained  as  warden  of 
the  east  march  for  one  year  from  i  April ;  if  the  war  lasted  that  long 
he  was  to  receive  £800.  A  treasurer  would  be  sent  to  Newcastle 
with  an  agreed  sum  to  pay  forces  raised  to  defend  both  marches 
and  attack  the  Scots.     Provisions  were  made  for  various  contin- 

•  

gencies,  including  the  possibility  of  French  aid  being  sent  to  the 
Scots,  so  that  Neville  would  not  incur  responsibility  for  disaster  if 
they  arose.  A  further  condition  was  that  Roger  Clifford  and  Ralph 
Greystoke  and  the  sons  of  Neville  and  Clifford  should  be  appointed 
wardens  of  the  west  march.  The  first  two  were  to  be  given  suitable 
payment,  but  the  sons,  since  they  were  already  being  paid  to  guard 
Carlisle,  were  to  have  no  further  allowance.  These  four  wardens 
were  to  be  subordinate  to  John  Neville :  they  were  to  reinforce 
him  when  necessary,  and  he  would  go  to  their  assistance,  at  the 
king's  further  cost,  if  required.*  On  27  March,  Neville  was 
appointed  sole  warden  of  the  east  march  and  commander  of  all 
forces  against  the  Scots.  The  wardens  named  in  the  indenture 
were  appointed  for  the  west  march. 

Neville  had  taken  the  place  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland  as 
military  leader  in  the  north.  If  Richard  II  desired  a  border  magnate 
to  hold  this  position — and  there  were  good  reasons  why  he  should 
— his  choice  was  very  limited  :  it  had  to  be  either  Neville  or  Percy. 
John  Neville  may  have  been  regarded  as  the  better  soldier,  but  it 
was  also  politic  to  avoid  giving  either  lord  too  long  a  run  of 
supremacy,  with  its  dangerous  opportunities  for  increasing  personal 
prestige  and  power.  The  attempt  to  place  the  government  of  the 
marches  in  the  hands  of  an  outsider  appointed  to  be  the  king's 
lieutenant  had  been  abandoned.  Because  the  north  of  England 
was  too  remote  from  the  capital,  its  inhabitants  more  devoted  to 
their  immediate  lords  than  to  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and  those 
lords  too  few  in  numbers  while  great  in  possessions  and  numbers  of  • 
faithful  tenants,  those  same  lords  had  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
defence  of  the  border.  This  policy  was  forced  on  the  king  by  the 
renewal  of  the  Scottish  war  in  1384.  Since  the  Scots  would  not 
risk  giving  battle,  the  invasions  of  Gaimt  and  Richard  had  been 
fruitless  :  the  Scots  could  not  be  forced  into  making  peace.  The. 
border  therefore  had  to  be  guarded  permanently,  and  as  the  cost  of 
keeping  a  royal  army  constantly  on  the  watch  would  have  been 
prohibitive,  the  king  was  all  the  more  obliged  to  rely  on  the  military  , 
services  of  the  Percies  and  the  Nevilles ;  the  private  interests  of  I 
these  magnates,  and  of  their  tenants,  made  them  the  more  willing  \ 
to  perform  this  service. 

*  Co/,  Pat.  Rolls,  Jjf/-iS^9>  P-  124. 
•E.  101/73/33. 
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When  the  war  came  to  an  end  on  27  June  1386,  with  a  truce  that 
was  to  be  extended  until  the  end  of  Richard's  reign,  adjustments 
were  made  in  the  contracts  with  the  military  officers.  Neville  was 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  making  new  terms  for  the  engagement  of 
the  custodians  of  Berwick,  Carlisle,  and  Roxburgh.^  He  was 
himself  retained  as  warden  of  the  east  march  for  a  second  year.  The 
terms  of  the  indenture  were  different  from  those  of  the  last,  because 
of  the  present  state  of  truce,  but  provision  was  made  lest  this  should 
not  endure.  Neville  was  to  be  paid  at  the  annual  rate  of  £1,000  ; 
but  if  the  war  were  renewed  while  he  was  still  in  office,  he  would 
then  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  4,000  marks.  After  his  death  in  1388, 
Henry  *  Hotspur  *  succeeded  him  as  warden  and  also  became  keeper 
of  Berwick ;  he  was  to  receive  payment  at  the  annual  rates  of 
£12,000  in  time  of  war  and  £3,000  in  time  of  peace  or  truce.  He 
was  retained  for  three  years  from  19  June  1388,  but  the  contract  was 
terminated  by  his  capture  at  the  battle  of  Otterbum.  John  Stanley 
replaced  him  immediately,  and  in  1389  the  earl  marshal  was  retained 
for  one  year,  and  then  for  a  further  five  years,  at  the  same  rates  of 
payment  as  *  Hotspur  *.  There  were  a  number  of  commissions  for 
the  west  march  in  1389,  but  only  one  was  effective,  that  of  John 
Roos  and  Ralph  Neville ;  they  were  retained  to  keep  Carlisle  and 
the  march  for  one  year  from  15  June  at  the  rate  of  £1,500  in  time 
of  peace  or  truce.*  *  Hotspur '  was  engaged  to  succeed  them,  for 
five  years,  at  the  same  rate  or  £6,000  a  year  in  wartime. 

Thus  in  1390  there  were  two  wardens  only,  the  earl  marshal  in 
the  east  and  Henry  Percy  in  the  west ;  both  were  also  keeping  the 
principal  border  fortresses,  Berwick  and  Carlisle  respectively,  and 
both  had  been  retained  for  five  years.  The  terms  of  payment  over 
these  years  had  been  fixed  to  provide  for  the  eventuality  of  an  out- 

;  break  of  war^  when  the  truce-time  rates  would  be  quadrupled.  The 
warden  of  the  more  important  and  vulnerable  east  march  received 
twice  the  amount  paid  to  his  colleague  in  the  west.  With  these 
sums  the  wardens  were  required  to  hire  as  many  soldiers  as  they 
considered  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  fortresses  and  marches 
in  their  charge ;  they  were  to  defend  Berwick  and  Carlisle  at  their 
peril  and  the  marches  as  well  as  they  could.  When  there  was  war 
the  wardens  were  permitted  to  make  raids  into  Scotland,  provided 
that  they  left  garrisons  they  thought  adequate,  under  their  lieu- 
tenants, to  guard  the  towns.  The  king  undertook  to  relieve  his 
wardens  within  a  reasonable  time  if  they  were  besieged  in  their 
fortresses,  and  if  he  did  not  do  so  they  would  not  be  held  culpable 
for  the  loss  of  these  strongholds. 

These   indentures   of   1389   became   the   model   for   contracts 

>   engaging  wardens  of  the  marches  in  the  next  hundred  years.     There 

*  E.ioi/676/56.  » E.  403/524,  m.  17. 
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were  occasional  modifications  in  conditions  of  service,  the  periods 
of  office  and  rates  of  payment  were  varied,  but  the  principles 
remained  the  same,  namely  that  there  should  be  one  warden  in  each 
march,  also  commanding  the  principal  royal  fortress,  who  was 
engaged  for  a  period  of  never  less  than  one  year  and  who  was  to 
be  paid  gross  rates,  one  for  time  of  peace  or  truce,  another  in  war- 
time. The  warden  had  become  a  paid  officer,  appointed  under 
certain  conditions.  Before  the  war  of  1384-6,  he  had  been  a 
commissioner  :  if  he  had  been  retained  to  maintain  a  body  of 
soldiers,  this  was  an  additional  and  extraordinary  measure.  After 
1388,  a  man  became  warden  by  force  of  his  indenture;  he  did 
receive  a  commission,  but  this  was  no  longer  the  foundation  of  his 
authority.  That  this  was  the  case  is  shown  by  the  delay  in  issuing 
some  commissions.  Thus  of  two  wardens  engaged  from  1 3  August 
1403,  one  received  his  commission  in  May,  the  other  in  October, 
of  the  following  year.  Sometimes  the  office  was  granted  by  letters 
patent  which  stated  that  the  grant  was  made  in  accordance  with 
certain  indentures  which,  however,  were  not  quoted.  The  warden- 
ship  of  the  east  march  was  granted  to  Henry  Percy  by  letters  patent 
on  16  January  1393,  according  to  an  indenture  of  12  January  ;  by 
this,  he  was  to  become  warden  on  2  June  1396.  His  commission 
was  sealed  on  12  June  1396.  Commissions  were  held  to  lapse  on 
the  death  of  the  sovereign  :  new  commissions  were  issued  to  the 
wardens  on  the  accession  of  Henry  V.  Henry  Percy,  however, 
never  received  a  commission  from  Henry  IV,  although  he  was  given 
letters  patent.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  VI,  one  warden  waited 
nine  months  for  his  commission,  the  other  for  nearly  nine  years. 

The  development  in  the  character  of  the  wardenship,  from  a 
commissioner  occasionally  engaged  to  raise  a  fixed  body  of  men- 
at-arms  and  archers  to  an  officer  retained  and  paid  under  conditions 
defined  by  indenture,  had  begun  under  the  threat  of  war  and  been 
influenced  by  Gaunt's  unsuccessful  activities  as  the  king's  lieutenant ; 
but  it  was  hastened  to  the  final  form  as  a  consequence  of  political 
developments  in  England.  The  highly  favourable  terms  of  Henry 
Percy's  indenture  in  1388,  with  its  enormous  scales  of  payment  and 
the  unprecedented  length  of  its  currency,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
triumph  of  the  Lords  Appellant ;  it  was  while  they  were  in  power 
that  this  indenture  was  made.  When  Richard  recovered  his 
authority,  he  was  unable  to  reverse  the  trend.  It  was  necessary  for 
him  to  win  the  support  of  some  of  the  more  powerful  magnates. 
One  of  the  Appellants  he  succeeded  in  attracting  to  his  side  was 
Thomas  Moubray,  the  earl  marshal.  Moubray  had  been  retained 
as  warden  of  the  east  march  for  one  year,  by  an  indenture  made  on 
2  March  1389.  On  15  October,  when  the  king  was  again  in  power, 
he  asked  for  a  further  term  of  five  years,  at  the  new  gross  scales ; 
despite  the  protests  of  the  king's  council  against  this  iimovation 
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Richard  granted  his  request/  and  an  indenture  to  this  cflfect  was 
sealed  four  days  later.  The  king  also  sought  to  attract  the  Percies. 
After  '  Hotspur '  had  returned  from  captivity  in  Scotland,  on  19 
October  1389,  he  was  given  the  west  march  for  five  years.  With 
Moubray  in  charge  of  the  east  march,  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
had  to  be  won  with  the  command  of  Gdais,  but  in  1591  it  was 
arranged  that  the  two  earls  should  exchange  their  commands.* 
Northumberland's  appointment  as  warden  was  also  for  five  years ; 
in  addition,  he  was  given  the  custody  of  Roxburgh  castle  for  the 
same  period.^  In  1393,  it  was  arranged  that  *  Hotspur*  should 
succeed  his  father  in  the  east  march  for  another  five  years  when  the 
earFs  term  expired. 

Richard  had  again  allowed  the  Percies  to  acquire  sole  command 
of  the  border,  but  this  time  it  was  not  the  needs  of  war  but  the 
desire  to  win  their  favour  that  was  the  reason  that  moved  him.  He 
cannot  have  been  unaware  of  the  possible  danger  of  this  monopoly, 
and  when  the  time  was  opportune  he  broke  it.  By  1396,  the  king 
could  feel  his  position  secure,  not  only  at  home  but  also  abroad  :  a 
truce  of  twenty-eight  years  had  been  made  with  France,  and  Scotland 
acceded  to  the  treaty.  Richard  need  no  longer  allow  the  Percies 
their  excessive  power.  When  Northumberland's  contracts  expired, 
'  Hotspur  '  succeeded  him  as  warden  of  the  east  march,  as  had  been 
agreed  in  1393,  but  John  Stanley  received  Roxburgh,  for  ten  years.* 
'  Hotspur  '  had  made  a  new  indenture  before  entering  office  ;  this 
allowed  him  ten  instead  of  five  years.  The  longer  term  was  pre- 
sumably intended  to  reconcile  him  to  the  reduction  of  his  family's 
influence.  When  he  had  left  the  west  march  in  1395,  the  warden- 
ship  was  granted  to  John  Beaumont.  After  Beaumont's  death,  the 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  Richard's  half-brother,  became  warden.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1398  by  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  the  king's  cousin. 
The  death  of  John  Neville  in  1388  prevented  Richard  from  con- 
tinuing Gaunt's  policy  of  setting  Neville  against  Percy  ;  for  John's 
son  Ralph  lacked  the  experience  to  give  him  adequate  weight.  In 
1397,  however,  he  was  created  earl  of  Westmorland  and  granted  the 
lordships  of  Penrith  and  Sowerby  in  Cumberland  ;*  these  lands  gave 
him  a  strategic  position  in  the  west  march,  a  good  counter  to  the 
Percies'  honour  of  Cockermouth. 

The  grant  of  the  western  wardenship  to  Richard's  kinsmen  must 
also  be  considered  as  a  reward  or  retainer  in  the  wider  sense.  The 
office  of  warden  was  now  a  source  of  revenue  to  its  holder.  The 
payments  in  gross  in  time  of  truce  of  £3,000  a  year  for  Berwick  and 
the  east  march,  £1,500  for  Girlisle  and  the  west  march,  must  have 

*  Proceedings  and  Ordinances  of  the  Privy  Comuil   (Record    Commission,   1834-7), 
i.  I2b-i2d. 

*  Catalogs  des  Kolles  Gascons,  Normans  et  TranpiSy  cd.  T.  Carte  (1753),  ii.  i6x  and 
163. 

»  Pj)t,  Scot,  ii.  1 10.  *  Ihid,  ii.  132.  •  Col,  Pat,  RoUs^  J}9^J^99*  P-  ^67. 
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allowed  a  considerable  margin  of  profit ;  for  the  wardens  were  not 
required  to  keep  a  defined  number  of  troops,  only  such  forces  as 
they  themselves  thought  necessary.  Such  men  as  they  did  engage, 
however,  were  their  own  retainers.  In  an  age  when  a  noble's 
following  and  ability  to  exercise  patronage  were  regarded  as  the 
measure  of  his  reputation  and  also  gave  him  political  influence,  the 
wardenship  was  a  most  desirable  prize.  The  loss  of  the  west  march 
and  Roxburgh  was  probably  a  major  reason  for  the  Percies*  be- 
trayal of  Richard  11.  When  Henry  of  Lancaster  landed  in  England, 
they  were  among  the  first  to  join  him.  On  2  August  1399,  two 
months  before  he  seized  the  throne,  he  appointed  Northumberland 
warden  of  Carlisle  and  the  west  march  by  his  commission  under  the 
seal  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.^  The  record  of  this  appointment 
is  of  major  importance  :  it  was  Northumberland's  first  prize  for  his 
desertion  of  Richard,  and  the  fact  that  he  accepted  a  grant  made  in 
this  unconstitutional  form  is  a  clear  indication  of  his  complicity  in 
the  usurpation  of  Henry  IV. 

Henry  was  lavish  with  his  rewards  to  the  Percies.  Amongst  the 
fruits  of  their  treason  was  the  recovery  of  full  control  on  the  border. 
The  father  had  Gurlisle  and  the  west  march,  the  son  Berwick,  the 
east  march  and  Roxburgh  castle,  for  ten  years  in  every  case  and  at 
the  previous  rates  of  payment.*  The  king  had  the  foresight, 
however,  to  engage  his  brother-in-law  the  earl  of  Westmorland  to 
keep  watch  on  the  Percies.  On  19  October  1399,  he  gave  Neville 
the  wardship  of  the  Dacre  estates,*  some  of  which  lay  on  the  Scottish 
border  in  the  west  march ;  and  on  8  December  following,  when  the 
Percies  made  indentvires  to  raise  additional  forces  for  the  defence  of 
the  border,  Neville  was  also  retained  with  a  body  of  soldiers.*  In 
1402,  he  received  the  custody  of  Roxburgh  castle.^  The  Percies 
revolted  in  1403  ;  '  Hotspur  *  was  defeated  and  killed  at  Shrewsbury. 
A  week  later,  the  custody  of  the  east  march  was  committed  to 
Neville,*  who  had  prevented  Northumberland  from  joining  his  son. 
Neville  was  soon  replaced  by  John  of  Lancaster,  the  king's  son. 
Northumberland  lost  his  wardenship  of  the  west  march,  which 
Neville  took  over  on  6  August.  His  power  in  this  district  was 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  grant  to  him  of  the  lands  and  castles  in 
west  Cumberland  forfeited  by  the  Percies.^  The  wardenship  of  the 
west  march  now  became  practically  hereditary  in  the  Neville  family. 

Henry  IV  took  the  opportunity  given  by  the  defeat  of  the  Percies 
to  amend  the  form  of  indentures  with  his  wardens.  Neville  was 
retained  to  raise  a  force  of  fifty  men-at-arms  and  100  archers  ;  John 
was  to  have  twice  this  number.    The  wardens  were  to  be  paid  the 

*  E.  404/15/108.  'Ro/.  Scot.  ii.  151;  E.  404/15/52,  56  and  57. 

•  Cai  Pat.  Kolls,  1)99-1401^  p.  22. 

*  E.  101/68/157  and  73/43;  E.  404/15/126,  128  and  130.        *R0/.  Scot.  ii.  i6x. 

•  Cal,  Pat.  RoUs,  1401-140/,  p.  258.  '  Cal.  Pat.  RoUs,  1 40/^140 8,  p.  50. 
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usual  wages  for  these  soldiers.  Thus  the  principle  of  payment  in 
gross  was  dropped,  but  the  practice  of  retaining  a  warden  in  time 
of  truce  was  continued  ;  in  the  event  of  war,  the  wardens  were  to 
double  their  forces.  The  tendency  to  grant  long  terms  of  ofl&ce 
remained  :  the  indentures  sealed  by  John  and  Neville  in  1403 
retained  them  for  seven  years,  and  in  1408  they  were  re-engaged  for 
a  further  six  years.  These  later  indentures  were  set  aside  on  25 
January  141 1.  The  royal  council  was  now  under  the  influence  of 
Henry,  prince  of  Wales ;  it  was  active  in  preparing  measures  to 
reform  the  administration  and  reduce  expenditure.  One  of  its 
measures  was  to  restore  the  practice  of  paying  the  wardens  in  gross, 
without  specifying  the  number  of  forces  they  were  to  engage.  The 
rates  introduced  were  £5,000  a  year  in  wartime  and  £2,500  in  peace 
or  truce,  for  the  east  march,  and  half  these  amounts  for  the  west. 
As  John  should  have  been  receiving  nearly  £4,000  a  year  for  his 
force  of  100  men-at-arms  and  200  archers,  the  new  scales  made  a 
considerable  saving  for  the  exchequer ;  they  were  a  great  deal  lower 
than  the  enormous  sums  which  the  Percies  had  been  drawing.  The 
141 1  scales  for  the  east  march  remained  unchanged  for  fifty  years, 
while  they  were  not  reduced  for  the  west  march  until  1436.  Neville 
and  John  were  allowed  the  same  term  of  ofl&ce  as  had  been  agreed 
in  their  indentures  of  1408.^  Henry  V  preferred  shorter  terms  :  he 
allowed  his  wardens  either  two  or  three  years.  The  council  of 
Henry  VI's  minority  was  equally  cautious,  but  after  the  king  came 
of  age  this  restraint  was  abandoned. 

From  1417  to  1434  the  warden  of  the  east  march  was  Henry 
Percy,  second  earl  of  Northumberland.*  The  west  march  was  held 
from  1420  by  Richard  Neville,  who  became  earl  of  Salisbury  in  1428. 
In  1434,  Percy  surrendered  his  oflftce.  His  payment  had  fallen  into 
heavy  arrears,'  so  seriously  that  the  exchequer  had  to  arrange  for 
the  payment  of  the  garrison  of  Berwick.*  Salisbury  was  persuaded 
to  succeed  him  from  25  July,  and  also  to  remain  warden  of  the  west 
march.  He  would  not  undertake  either  oflfice  for  a  longer  period 
than  one  year.  At  the  end  of  these  terms  he  told  the  council  that 
he  was  unable  to  continue  to  bear  the  costs  of  the  wardenships.* 
The  earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Northumberland  were  then  induced 
to  undertake  the  two  wardenships  jointly,  again  for  one  year  only 
in  both  cases.  Before  either  term  had  expired,  war  with  Scotland 
had  broken  out.*    Despite  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  for  the  Scots 

*  E.  101/69/334-6  and  73/46  and  47. 

'  The  duke  of  Bedford  surrendered  the  custody  of  Berwick  castle,  which  be  had 
held  since  1408,  on  4  February  1427  {Cal.  Close  Rd//s,  1422-1429,  p.  525).  From 
1 1  April  following,  the  warden  of  the  east  march  held  the  castle  as  well  as  the  town 
of  Berwick.  He  received  100  marks  p.a.  for  the  castle  in  time  of  peace  or  truce  and 
£200  in  wartime  (E.  404/43/352). 

*  A.  Steel,  The  Keceipt  of  the  Exchequer,  1^7^-148;  (1954),  p.  190. 

*  E.  404/50/332.  •  Proc,  Privy  Council,  iv.  295HS. 

*  Theezchequerwasorderedtopaythewartimeiatesfromi  May  1456  (E. 404/52/549). 
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laid  siege  to  Roxburgh  castle,  the  earls  refused  to  remain  in  office 
any  longer.  Northumberland  departed  from  Berwick  the  day  his 
contract  for  the  east  march  expired,  and  his  soldiers  there,  being 
left  unpaid,  began  to  desert.^  No  arrangements  had  been  made  to 
replace  the  wardens  either  in  the  east  march,  or  in  the  west  march 
when  their  term  there  expired  on  12  September.  The  cause  of  this 
crisis  was  the  bankruptcy  of  the  English  Government. 

It  was  not  until  31  March  1437  that  a  warden  of  the  east  march 
was  engaged  ;  he  was  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  a  stranger  to  the  border, 
who  was  retained  for  one  year.  Provision  had  already  been  made 
for  the  west  march.  On  22  November  1436,  Marmaduke  Lumley, 
bishop  of  Gurlisle,  had  agreed  to  become  warden  for  seven  years, 
from  12  December.  Moreover,  he  offered  to  accept  the  custody  at 
a  rate  of  payment  lower  than  previous  wardens  had  been  promised, 
namely  £1,050  a  year  in  all  circumstances.  As  the  war  was  not 
suspended  until  May  1438,  Lumley*s  moderation  was  the  more 
remarkable.  He  was  shrewd  enough,  however,  to  try  to  ensure 
that  this  sum  really  would  be  paid  to  him,  and  had  various  revenues 
assigned  to  him  before  his  appointment.  He  obviously  considered 
that  a  lower  rate  of  payment  that  could  be  assured  was  preferable 
to  the  larger  sums  that  were  not  realized  in  full. 

When  Lumley  was  appointed  warden,  there  were  associated 
with  him  in  the  formal  commission  a  number  of  laymen,  some  of 
them  members  of  his  own  family.  A  bishop  would  not  have  been 
expected  to  carry  out  all  the  duties  of  the  wardenship.  The  king's 
council  had  doubtless  accepted  Lumley*s  offer  of  service  with  relief, 
but  felt  his  choice  unsuitable.  When  the  earl  of  Salisbury  returned 
from  France,  the  council  asked  him  to  resume  his  service  on  the 
border.  Neville  was  equally  anxious  to  recover  the  wardenship : 
despite  the  financial  risk,  it  offered  other  incentives  to  an  ambitious 
magnate.  He  petitioned  for  the  custody  of  Carlisle  and  the  west 
march  for  ten  years  after  Lumley's  term  expired  in  1443,  or  sooner 
if  the  bishop  could  be  induced  to  resign  the  office.  He  offered  to 
accept  £50  a  year  less  than  Lumley  was  receiving.  The  petition 
was  granted  on  18  December  1439.  Salisbury  agreed  to  take  an 
even  smaller  sum — ^£983  6s.  8d.  a  year — ^when  his  indenture  was 
drawn  up.  The  bishop  was  in  no  hurry  to  abandon  his  secular 
charge,  so  that  his  successor  had  to  wait  until  1443  before  he 
resumed  office.*  In  1446,  Salisbury  and  his  son  Richard,  earl  of 
Warwick,  were  granted  the  wardenship  for  twenty  years  after  the 
father's  term  expired.  The  grant  was  in  survivorship.  Payments 
were  still  in  arrears,*  but  that  the  ofl&ce  should  be  undertaken  despite 

IE.  404/55/151. 

'  R.  L.  Storey,  '  Marmaduke  Lumley,  bishop  of  Gtflisle ',  Transactions  of  tbt  Cum- 
birland  and  Wistmoriand  (etc.)  Sockty  (1955),  pp.  125-7. 
*  d/,  Pat,  EM,  144^14/2,  p.  184. 
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this  disadvantage  emphasizes  how  desirable  a  prize  it  was  con- 
sidered.^ Long  terms  of  ofl&ce  were  what  the  wardens  wanted,  and 
they  exploited  the  Crown's  financial  weakness  to  this  end.  In  1454, 
when  his  brother-in-law  the  duke  of  York  was  protector  of  the 
realm  and  Salisbury  himself  chancellor,  the  Nevilles  seized  the 
opportunity  to  improve  the  terms  of  their  contract.  On  9  August, 
a  new  indenture  was  made ;  the  wardenship  was  then  given  to 
Salisbury  and  Warwick  from  12  Jime  past  until  19  August  1474,  at 
the  old  annual  rates  of  £1,250  in  times  of  peace  or  truce  and  double 
that  sum  in  wartime.* 

The  fact  that  the  office  of  warden  was  granted  to  the  longest 
liver  further  betrays  its  character.*  Like  other  secular  offices  in 
this  period,  it  had  come  to  resemble  the  richer  ecclesiastical  benefices 
in  that  they  were  regarded  largely  as  sources  of  revenue.  Like 
archdeaconries,  for  instance,  many  offices  were  granted  to  reward 
and  support  their  holders,  who  generally  did  not  themselves  perform 
the  duties  attached.  The  wardens  of  the  marches  were  frequently 
*  non-resident '.  As  magnates,  they  had  to  attend  parliaments  and 
great  councils.  Richard  Neville  senior  was  a  member  of  the  king's 
council.*  In  143 1,  he  was  retained  to  serve  the  king  in  France  for 
six  months.*  He  was  later  chancellor  of  England  and  at  the  same 
time  engaged  in  keeping  the  seas.*  In  such  circumstances,  the 
duties  of  the  wardens  were  consequently  often  entrusted  to  deputies. 
Henry  Percy  required  the  king's  licence  to  appoint  his  brother 
Ralph  lieutenant  to  himself  as  warden  of  Gurlisle  and  the  west  march 
in  1591.^  Later  wardens  were  empowered  to  have  deputies  by  their 
commissions  of  appointment.  The  Nevilles  kept  the  ofl&ce  in  the 
family :  John  Neville's  brother  Ralph  acted  for  him  ;*  George 
Neville,  lord  Latimer,  was  lieutenant  for  his  brother  the  earl  of 
Salisbury.*  Thomas  Neville  was  retained  as  deputy  to  his  father 
Salisbury  and  brother  Warwick  in  1457.  He  made  an  indenture 
with  them,  undertaking  the  oflfice  of  lieutenant  for  three  years. 
Issues  from  the  fee-farm  of  Carlisle,  various  rents  and  services  in 
Cumberland  and  100  marks  from  the  profits  of  the  warden's  seal 
and  other  dues  in  the  march,  making  a  total  of  £333  13J".  4//.,  were 

^  The  recotds  for  the  east  march  bear  this  out.  On  14  May  1455,  £^,400  (two  and 
a  half  years'  wages)  was  owing  to  the  warden,  and  by  20  November  1459  the  debt 
had  risen  to  £i6,^S^  5s.  yid.;  yet  he  had  made  an  indenture  for  a  further  ten  years' 
service  on  28  February  1457  (E.  404/70/2/77  and  71/1/77;  Cal.  Pat.  RoUs^  1 4; 2-1461^ 

pp.  578-9).  •  E.  404holil7y 

*  On  14  February  1446,  the  office  of  admiral  of  England  was  granted  to  John 
Holand,  duke  of  Exeter,  and  his  infant  son  Henry,  in  survivorship  (d/.  Pat.  Ralif^ 
1 441-1 446,  p.  405).  The  grant  to  the  Nevilles  was  made  two  months  later;  the 
appointment  of  the  Holands  had  presumably  inspired  Salisbury  to  demand  a  similar 
concession. 

*  In  1428,  for  instance,  he  attended  meetings  in  February,  March  and  May  (Treasury 
of  Receipt:  Council  and  Privy  Seal,  file  50).  *  £.  404/47/194. 

*  E.  404/70/1/68,  69  and  79.  '  Cat.  Pat.  Rolls,  1)88-1^92,  p.  367. 

*  E.  404/39/280.  *  Col.  Pat.  Ralls,  i42jh-i4J^,  pp*  457--8. 
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to  be  paid  to  him  annually  for  his  fee  in  times  of  peace  or  truce. 
The  earls  would  make  additional  assignments  to  give  him  £500  a 
year  in  wartime.^  He  was  thus  to  be  paid  approximately  a  quarter 
of  the  amount  the  wardens  had  been  promised  by  the  king.  This 
suggests  the  extent  of  the  profit  the  earls  were  deriving  from  the 
wardenship.* 

The  dangers  latent  in  the  character  of  the  wardenship  from  the 
time  of  Richard  11  became  clear  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The 
conditions  of  their  contracts  permitted  the  wardens  to  maintain 
private  armies,  at  the  king's  expense.  The  wardens,  still  Percy  in 
the  east  and  Neville  in  the  west,  were  the  principal  protagonists  of 
Lancaster  and  York  ;  indeed,  the  rivalry  of  these  two  families  had 
led  to  disorders  in  the  north  before  the  conflict  became  more 
general :  John  Neville,  son  of  the  warden  of  the  west  march,  and 
Thomas  Percy,  lord  Egremont,  engaged  in  open  hostility.*  While 
the  Percies  remained  the  dominating  family  in  Northumberland, 
the  Nevilles  had  built  up  a  strong  position  in  the  west  march  during 
their  sixty  years*  tenure  of  the  wardenship.  The  centre  of  their 
power  was  Penrith,  where  they  built  the  castle.  Members  of  local 
families  were  retained  by  indentures  to  serve  them.*  After  the 
victory  of  Edward  IV,  the  earl  of  Warwick  became  warden  of  both 
marches.  He  was  retained  as  warden  of  the  west  march  for  twenty 
years,  but  his  brother  John  took  over  the  east  march,  for  six  years, 
in  1465.  The  king  owed  too  much  to  the  Nevilles  to  refuse  them 
these  spoils.  His  statutes  of  livery  recognized  the  privilege  of  the 
wardens  to  maintain  forces  wearing  their  private  badges.^ 

In  1470,  the  Nevilles  turned  against  Edward  and  fled  abroad. 
Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  appointed  to  replace  Warwick  and 
was  retained  for  three  years  from  18  August.  Edward  had  won 
the  support  of  Henry  Percy,  son  of  the  Lancastrian  earl  of  Northum- 
berland ;  he  was  retained  as  warden  of  the  east  and  middle  marches 
for  five  years.    Warwick  presumably  gained  the  western  wardenship 

^Formulan  AngUamum,  cd.  T.  Madox  (1702),  pp.  102-3. 

'Furdier  profits  were  derived  from  the  warden  courts,  but  these  were  not  as 
great  as  Miss  Reid  supposed.  She  quotes  the  figure  of  £1,000  p.a.  as  profits  of  the 
warden  court  of  the  east  march  before  1599  (op.  at,  pp.  491-2).  In  this,  she  did  not 
read  her  source  correctly;  it  states  that  such  sums  had  been  paid  for  holding  march- 
days  {Proc,  Privy  Council^  ii.  136).  Payments  to  this  extent  were  undoubtedly  made 
for  this  purpose  {t,g,  £700  to  liie  earl  of  Northumberland  in  1386 — £.  404/15/80), 
but  were  no  longer  made  when  wardens  were  retained  with  a  salary  in  time  of  peace 
or  truce.  A  march-day  (/.#.  a  meeting  with  Scottish  wardens)  was  certainly  not  a 
warden  court.  The  amoimt  of  profit  to  be  gained  from  the  latter  is  suggested  in  the 
above-quoted  indenture  of  1457;  Thomas  Neville  was  to  be  paid  100  marks  p.a. 
from  such  profits,  and  he  was  guaranteed  compensation  if  this  revenue  were  not 
realized,  an  indication  that  this  was  about  the  average  annual  profit.  The  court  of 
the  more  important  east  march  would  probably  have  received  two  or  three  times 
this  amount.  '  Proc.  Privy  Council^  vi.  141-2,  147-9. 

*E.  101/71/945;  Formtthtr9  Angfiumum^  pp.  104-^  \Proc9idings  of  ib$  Cumbtrland 
and  W$stmcriand  (etc.)  Sociity  (1909),  pp.  283-4. 

*  'Rottdi  ParUammtorum  (1783),  v.  487  aixl  634. 
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when  Henry  VI  recovered  the  throne,  while  John  Neville  received 
a  new  grant  of  the  east  march ;  but  after  Edward's  victory  at  Barnet 
the  Yorkist  wardens  resumed  control :  Henry  VI*s  appointments 
were  ignored,  for  to  his  enemies  he  was  king  de  facto  sed  non  dejure. 
In  1480,  a  new  indenture  retained  Gloucester  as  warden  for  ten 
*;  more  years,  with  the  annual  rates  reduced  to  £1,000  in  wartime  or 
^  £800  during  truces.  In  1483,  Edward  granted  to  Gloucester  and 
his  heirs  male  a  franchise  comprising  royal  lands  and  rights  in 
Cumberland  and  in  districts  of  south-west  Scotland  conquered  or 
to  be  conquered  by  the  duke.  The  wardenship  of  the  west  march 
was  included  in  this  grant,  and  Gloucester  promised  that  he  and 
his  heirs  would  hold  the  office  for  as  long  as  they  possessed  the  lands 
thus  granted  to  them.  It  was  decreed  that  the  duke  should  have 
in  his  liberty  the  same  franchises,  saving  forfeitures  for  high  treason, 
as  the  bishop  of  Durham  had  in  his  liberty.^  This  reference  to 
Durham  suggests  that  Edward  had  it  in  mind  to  create  a  private 
regality  to  take  in  the  west  march  the  same  valuable  position  as  a 
I  bulwark  on  the  English  border  as  the  Bishopric  had  in  the  east. 
The  inclusion  of  the  wardenship  as  an  appurtenance  as  well  as  a 
responsibility  of  the  new  appanage  marked  the  peak  of  the  office's 
development  into  a  political  entity  :  it  had  now  been  alienated  from 
'  the  Crown. 

This  scheme  was  never  realized,  for  Richard  soon  afterwards 
became  king  and  was  too  much  occupied  in  holding  his  position  in 
England  to  carry  out  any  plans  against  Scotland.  Far  from  en- 
hancing the  wardenship  of  the  west  march,  Richard  diminished  its 
standing.  He  retained  the  office  and  appointed  a  lieutenant. 
Henry  VII  continued  this  policy,  and  applied  it  to  the  east  march 
after  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland  in  1489.  The 
position  of  the  king's  lieutenants  in  the  marches  can  be  illustrated 
by  the  indenture  made  between  Henry  and  Thomas  Dacre  in  i486. 
Dacre  undertook  various  specified  duties  ;  to  defend  the  marches 
and  keep  order  there ;  to  cause  the  march-days  with  his  Scottish 
counterparts  to  be  kept  ;  and  to  take  measures  against  traitors. 
These  duties  were  traditional,  but  previously  enjoined  only  in  the 
formal  commissions  of  appointment.  Dacre's  office  was  far  from 
profitable.  His  fee  for  his  term  of  one  year  was  to  be  £100,  with 
a  further  3^20  to  be  paid  to  commissioners  holding  the  march-days. 
He  was  made  no  allowance  in  advance  for  defence  against  the  Scots  ; 
if  he  incurred  costs  in  such  operations  he  would  have  to  apply  to 
the  king  for  reimbursement.^  Dacre  was  thus  unable  to  maintain 
a  standing  army  at  the  king's  expense.  A  further  reduction  of  his 
position  was  the  separation  of  the  custody  of  Carlisle  from  the 
wardenship.^  Henry  VTI  had  enormously  reduced  the  regular 
annual  cost  of  keeping  the  marches.     He  had  also  realized  the 

^Kotttli  ParUamitttorwn^  (17S3)  ^i*  204-5.        '  ^  101/72/1062.       '  E.  101/72/1164. 
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danger  of  granting  the  wardenship  for  long  periods,  on  terms  that 
permitted  the  wardens  to  keep  their  own  armies.  A  warrant  of 
Henry  VI  referred  to  *  the  defense  and  saufgarde  of  oure  citee  and 
castell  of  Kariel  and  of  oure  westmarches  towarde  Scotlande  wherin 
resteth  the  defense  of  this  oure  reaume  from  the  daimgier  of  oure 
enemies  of  Scottelande  upon  the  saide  marches  \^  In  his  troubled 
reign,  the  powerful  position  of  the  wardens  of  the  marches  was  as 
formidable  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  England  as  it  was  to  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Scots. 

R.  L.  Storey 


APPENDIX 

List  of  Wardens,  13  77-1489 

Note.  The  date  shown  is  preferably  that  when  wardens  took  office 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  their  indentures;  when  no  indentures 
have  been  discovered,  the  dates  of  commissions  are  shown,  in  italics. 


DATE 

EAST  MARCH 

WEST  UARCH 

1 6  Jufy  1)77 

Thomas,  bishop  of  Durham  • 

Thomas,  bishop  of  Gurlisle  * 

Henry  Perqr,  earl  of  Northumberland 

Roger,  lord  Clifford 

John,  lofd  Neville 

Ralph,  baron  Greystoke 

Thomas  Perqr 

William  Stapleton 

John  Waltham 

The  sheriff  of  Northumberland 

12  Dec.  1)77 

Henry  Perqr,  earl  of  Northumberland 
John,  lord  Neville 
Roger,  lord  Clifford 
Ralph,  baron  Greystoke 

As  in  tbt  9ast  * 

4  Jtme  jp9 

Roger,  lord  Qifford  * 
Ralph,  baron  Greystoke 
Hugh,  lord  Dacre 

4  Nov.  i}79 

Thomas,  bishop  of  Carlisle  * 
Ralph,  baron  Greystoke 
Hugh,  lord  Dacre 

7  Dtf.  IJ7P 

William  Aton  ' 

Gilbert  Curwen  • 

Thomas  Ilderton 

Thomas  Whitrigg 

John  Heron 

Peter  TiUiol 

Alan  Heaton 

William  Stapleton 

John  Strother 

Amand  Mounceux 

John  Fenwick 

John  Denton 

John  Thirlwall 

^  E.  404/69/210. 
^Ihid.  ii.  5. 
*  IM.  ii.  20. 


"  R^/.  Scot.  ii.  2. 
'  Ihid.  ii.  16. 
'  llnd*  ii.  19-20. 


*  Ihid.  ii.  2. 
^Ihid.  ii.  19. 
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October 


DATE 

EAST  MARCH 

WEST  MARCH 

10  Mar.  I)  So 

Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland ' 

Roger,  lord  rjiffoid  * 

Ralph,  baron  Greystoke 

Matthew  Redman 

29  May  i}So 

Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland  • 
Ralph,  baron  Greystoke 
Peter,  lord  Mauley 

7  Dec.  i)io 

Roger,  lord  Qifford  * 
Richard,  lord  Scrope 
Hugh,  lord  Dacrc 

25  Feb.  1 381 

MIDDLE  MARCH* 

Richard,  lord  Scrope  * 

16  Dec.  I J  Si 

Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland 

REMAINDER   OF   EAST  MARCH 

John,  lord  Neville 

EAST  MARCH* 

• 

14  Mar.  i^Si 

John,  bishop  of  Durham 

Henry  Percy,   earl  of  North- 

Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland 

umberbnd  ' 

John,  lord  Neville 

John,  lord  Neville 
Roger,  lord  Clifford 
Hugh,  lord  Dacre 

16  June  1^82 

John,  bishop  of  Durham  • 
John,  lord  Neville 
Ralph,  baron  Grcystoke 

MIDDLE  MARCH   AND   ENVIRONS 
OF  ALNWICK   AND  WARKWORTH 

John,  bishop  of  Durham 

Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland 

REMAINDER  OF   EAST  MARCH 

John,  bishop  of  Durham 
John,  lord  Neville 
Ralph,  baron  Greystoke 

5  July  1382 

EAST  MARCH  " 

John,  lord  Neville '" 
Roger,  lord  Clifford 
Hugh,  lord  Dacrc 

22  Mar.  1383 

John,  bishop  of  Durham 

John,  loid  Neville  " 

John,  lord  Neville 

Roger,  lord  Qifford 

•  Ibfd.  ii.  21.  *  Ibid,  ii.  21. 

•  Ibid.  ii.  24.  *  Kot.  Scot.  ii.  31-2. 

•  Retained  on  i  February  to  be  warden  from  day  of  livery  of  Carlisle  castle  until 
30  November  (E.  101/68/193).  Received  livery  25  February  (E.  101/39/16).  Com- 
mission 12  February  {Rot.  Scot.  ii.  33). 

•  Ibid.  ii.  40-1,  '  Ibid.  ii.  42  •  Ibid.  ii.  42. 

•  Ibid.  ii.  43.  The  original  (Scotch  Roll  5  Ric.  II)  has  been  consulted  herc,  for  the 
first  of  these  three  commissions  conflicts  with  the  two  below;  the  roll  does  not  suggest, 
however,  that  any  one  of  these  commissions  was  cancelled. 

'®  For  one  year  from  livery  of  Carlisle  casde,  according  to  indenturc  with  Clifford 
(E.  101/68/220).  Livery  received  5  July  (E.  101/39/31).  Commission  16  June  {Rot, 
Scot.  ii.  43). 

**  See  following  note. 

^'  For  one  year,  according  to  indenturc  engaging  Neville  as  warden  of  both  marches 
(E.  404,  file  83).     Commission  20  March  (JRot.  Scot.  ii.  49). 
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DATE 

EAST  MARCH 

WEST  MARCH 

7  May  i)S) 

John,  duke  of  Lancaster 

John,  bishop  of  Duiham 

Henry  Perqr,  earl  of  Northumberland 

John,  lord  Neville 

Roger,  lord  Qifibrd 

Richard,  lord  Scrope 

John  Sheppey,  dean  of  Lincoln 

John  Waltham,  subdean  of  York 

ENVIRONS    OF    ALNWICK    AND 
WARKWORTH  * 

As  in  the  east  * 

2)  Jutf  1)8) 

Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland 

BAST  MARCH* 

)  Aug.  1)8) 

John,  lord  Neville 
Thomas  Percy 
Thomas,  prior  of  Drax 

12  Dec.  1)8) 

Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberbnd 
John,  lord  Neville 

As  in  tbt  tost  * 

12  Jan,  1)84 

Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland  ' 
John,  lord  Neville 
Thomas  Percy 

I  Feb.  1384 

Roger,  lord  Clifford  • 
Richard,  lord  Scrope 
Walter,  lord  FitzWalter 

)0  ]uly  1)84 

John,  bishop  of  Durham 

Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Nordiumberbnd 

John,  lord  Nevilk: 

Roger,  lord  Clifford 

Henry  Percy  Ufilz 

As  in  tbt  tost  ^ 

I  Aug.  1384 

Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland 

As  in  tbt  tost  * 

2  Feb.  1385 

John,  lord  Neville  • 

7/  Fib.  1)8 J 

John,  lord  Neville  " 
Roger,  lord  Clifford 

20  May  1)8 J 

Henry  Percy  Ufi/z  " 

■ 

2/  Mar.  1)86 

Roger,  lord  Oiffbrd  " 
Ralph,  baron  Greystoke 
Ralph  Neville 

Thomas  Clifford 

*  Ro/.  Scot,  ii.  J 1-2.  •  Ibid,  ii.  54.  •  Ibid,  ii.  J4. 
^Ibid,n,^-I,                          »7«^.  ii.  58-9 

*  Scrope  was  engaged  as  warden  of  the  march  and  Carlisle  for  six  months  from 
this  day  (E.  101/68/232).    Commission  12  January  (Kot.  Scot,  ii.  59).         ^  Ibid,  ii.  65. 

*  Brit.  Mus.  Cotton  Charter  XVI,  64.    Commission  9  August  (R^/.  Scot,  ii.  65-6). 
'Retained  until  10  November  (E.  101/68/239).    Commission  8  February  (R^/. 

Scot.  ii.  66).  "  Ibid.  ii.  70. 

^^  Grant  by  letters  patent  {ibid,  ii.  73).  Retained  on  19  March  for  six  months  from 
livery  of  town  of  Berwick  (E.  101/73/29).  Commission  21  December  (Kot.  Scot. 
ii.  78).  wj/w^ii.  81. 
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WARDENS  OF  THE  MARCHES  OF 


October 


DATS 

EAST  If  ABCH 

WEST  MARCH 

I  Apr.  1386 

John,  lotd  Neville  ^ 

19  June  1388 

Henry  Percy  iifik^  " 

I  Jufy  J3SS 

John,  lotd  Beaumont  * 

9  Oct.  i)S8 

John  Stanley  * 

X  June  X389 

Thomas  Moubray,  earl  marshal  * 

15  June  X389 

John,  lord  Roos  * 
Ralph,  lotd  Neville 

X5  June  X390 

Henry  Petcy  kJUz  ' 

I  June  1 391 

Henry  Perqr,  earl  ofNorthumbedand  ' 

x6  June  1395 

John,  lord  Beaumont  * 

2  June  1396 

Henry  Percy  lifibi  *•  {pb..x\  July  1403) 

15  Sept.  1396 

John  Holand,  earl  of  Hunting- 
don "  (duke  of  Exeter,  1397) 

10  Feb,  i)9i 

Fawaid,  duke  of  Albemarle  " 

^J^'  1399 

Henry  Petcy,  earl  of  North- 
umberland ^ 

^For  one  year  (E.  101/73/33).  Commission  27  March  (R0/.  Stot,  ii.  81).  Re- 
tained for  a  second  year,  from  i  April  1387  (E.  101/68/252). 

•  For  three  years  (E.  101/73/37).    Commission  i  July  (Ro/.  Scot.  ii.  94). 
'  Urid.  ii.  94.  *  Ibid.  ii.  94. 

•  For  one  year  (E.  101/73/38),  then  for  a  further  dye  years  (E.  404,  file  95).  Com- 
mission 8  March  1389  (R^/.  Scot.  ii.  96). 

•  For  one  year.  On  3  March  th«e  two  with  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and 
Roger  Clifibtd  wete  appointed  to  be  wardens  for  this  term.  On  12  April  the  grant 
was  repeated  with  Clifford's  name  omitted.  The  appointment  of  Roos  and  Neville 
only  was  nuule  on  8  May  (R^/.  Scot.  ii.  94-6). 

'For  &7C  years  (E.  101/68/267;  Kot.  Scot.  ii.  105).  Commission  6  June  {ibid. 
ii.  105). 

'  For  five  years  {ibid.  ii.  108).    Commission  18  May  {ibid.  ii.  no). 

*An  indenture  engaged  Beaumont  for  five  years,  but  was  cancelled  and  an  in- 
denture made  on  21  January  1396  engaged  him  from  that  day  to  16  June  1405.  He 
died  on  9  September  1396,  but  his  executors  accounted  to  the  15th  following  (E. 
101/41/35).    Commission  30  March  1396  (R^/.  Scot,  ii.  131). 

^*On  12  January  1393,  an  indenture  was  nuule  by  which  Percy  was  to  succeed 
his  father  the  earl,  when  the  latter's  term  expired,  for  By^  years,  and  the  office  was 
granted  to  him  on  these  terms  by  letters  patent  of  16  January  following.  On  17 
February  1396  a  new  indenture  lengthening  Percy's  period  to  ten  years  was  sealed 
and  a  fresh  grant  was  made  on  the  same  day.  His  commission  was  issued  on  12  June 
1396  (E.  101/73/41  and  42;  Rot.  Scot.  ii.  119,  130,  and  131).  Another  indenture  was 
niade  with  Henry  IV,  engaging  Percy  for  ten  years  from  20  October  1399.  He 
received  no  commission  from  this  king,  only  letters  patent  granting  him  the  office  for 
the  term  shown  (E.  404/15/37;   'Rot.  Scot.  ii.  151). 

"  For  nine  years.  Commission  16  February  1397  {Rot,  Scot.  ii.  135).  Holand  was 
still  warden  on  5  December  1397  (E.  403/556,  m.  19).  ^Rot.  Scot.  ii.  140. 

^'  By  commission  of  Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster  (E.  404/15/46).  Retained  for  ten 
years  from  23  October  (E.  404/15/52).    Commitstoo  28  November  (Rot.  Scot,  ii.  151-2). 
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DATE 


29  July  1403 
6  Aug.  1403 


23  June  1414 
30  Sept.  1414 
16  May  1 41 J 
II  Apr.  1417 


EAST  liiARCH 


Ralph  Neville,  earl  of  Westmorland  ^ 

John,  son  of  Henry  IV  •    (duke  of 
Bedford,  1414) 


Edward,  duke  of  York  • 

Richard,  lord  Grey  * 

Henry     Percy,     (second)     earl     of 
Northumberland  ^ 


WEST  UARCH 


Ralph  Neville,  earl  of  West- 
morland' 

John  Neville^ 


8  June  1420 

Rtrhaid     Neville* 
Salisbury,  1428) 

(earl    of 

25  July  1434 

Richard  Neville,  earl  of  Salisbury  * 

25  July  1435 

Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland  *• 
John  Holand,  earl  of  Huntingdon 

12  Sept.  1435 

As  in  the  east  *^ 

25  July  1436 

No  wardtn 

• 

^  During  pleasure  {Cal,  Pat.  RoUs,  1401-140J,  p.  258). 

'  During  pleasure  (R0/.  Scot,  ii.  164).  Retained  for  seven  years,  from  13  August 
(E.  404/19/131).  Commission  16  October  1404  (Rot,  Scot.  ii.  171).  Term  extended 
for  six  years,  to  12  August  141 6  (B.  101/73/46  and  47).  Commission  from  Henry  V, 
21  March  141 3  (Rot,  Scot.  ii.  204). 

'During  pleasure  (Rot,  Scot.  ii.  164).  Retained  over  same  periods  as  John 
(E.  404/18/602;  E.  101/69/334-336).  First  commission  4  May  1404.  Commission 
from  Henry  V,  21  March  141 3  (Rot.  Scot.  ii.  166  and  203). 

*For  three  years  (E.  404/30/151).  Commission  15  May  (Rot.  Scot.  ii.  210-11). 
Presumably  retained  for  anodier  three  years:  his  brother  Ralph  was  acting  as  his 
lieutenant  in  1420  (E.  404/39/280). 

*  For  three  years  (E.  101/73/48).    Commission  29  September  (Rot.  Scot.  ii.  211-12). 

'  Ibiit.  ii.  214. 

^  Indenture  for  two  years  sealed  10  December  1416  (E.  101/73/44;  printed  Co/. 
Doc.  Scot,  vol.  iv,  no.  296,  where  misdated  1380).  Grant  by  letters  patent  i  March 
1 41 7.  Commission  1 1  April  (Rot.  Scot.  ii.  21^21).  All  subsequent  indentures  traced; 
there  were  eight  more  (Rot.  Scot.  ii.  223;  E.  404/37/103,  39/281,  41/158,  43/352, 
45/139,  48/335,  and  52/150).  Commission  from  Henry  VI,  3  June  1423  (Rot.  Scot.  ii. 
237-8). 

'For  three  years  (Brit.  Mus.  Harley  Charter  54.  C.  15).  Commission  11  June 
(R0/.  Scot.  ii.  226).  Unlike  Northumberland's  current  indenture,  this  first  indenture 
with  Neville  was  supposed  to  have  expired  with  the  death  of  Henry  V.  He  was 
re-engaged  on  12  December  1422  for  three  years  from  31  August  last  (E.  404/39/60). 
Four  later  indentures  cover  the  remainder  of  his  period  of  office  (E.  404/42/8;  E. 
315/54/177;  E.  404/47/321,  and  50/345).  First  commission  from  Henry  VI,  12  May 
143 1  (Rot.  Scot.  ii.  273-4). 

'  For  one  year  (E.  404/50/344).    Commission  6  July  (Rot.  Scot.  ii.  287-8). 

"For  one  year  (E.  404/51/350).    Commission  for  both  marches,  12  July  (Rot. 
Scot.  ii.  291). 
^^  For  0.1::  yjac     (E.  404/51/35 1).    Commission  as  in  note  above. 
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WARDENS  OF  THE  MARCHES  OF 


October 


DATE 


12  Sept.  1436 
12  Dec.  1436 

31  Mar.  1437 
I  April  1438 

I  April  1440 

12  Dec.  1443 

12  Dec.  1453 


EAST  MARCH 


S  April  1460 
4  Mar.  1461 

16  Mar,  1 461 
SI  July  1 461 


John  Moubray,  duke  of  Norfolk  ' 

Ralph  Grey  • 
Robert  Ogle 

Henry  Percy  *  (lord  Po3rning8, 1446; 
earl  of  Northumberland,  145  5) 


WEST  UARCH 


Robert  Ogle  • 

Richard  Neville,  earl  of  Warwick  *• 


Nowardm 

Maimaduke  Lumley,  bishop  of 
Carlisle^ 


Richard  Neville,  earl  of  Salis- 
bury • 

Richatd  Neville,  earl  of  War- 
wick • 

Richard  Neville,  earl  of  Salis- 
bury 

John,  lord  Clifford  ^ 

Richard  Neville,  earl  of  War- 
wick • 


^For  seven  years  (E.  404/53/148).  Commission  24  November  (R0/.  Stot,  ii. 
297-8). 

'  For  one  year  from  Easter  (E.  101/73/40).  Commission  for  this  period,  24  March 
(Rtf/.  Scot,  ii.  299-300). 

'  For  one  year,  with  second  retainer  for  1439-40  (E.  101/69/279;  R  404/55/146). 
Commissions  for  duration  of  these  periods,  i  April  1438  and  13  February  1439  (R0/. 
Scot.  ii.  304-5,  313). 

^For  four  years,  then  for  ten  years  from  i  April  1444.  On  15  December  1445, 
he  was  granted  the  office  for  seven  years  after  the  second  period  expired  (/.#.  until 
1 461).  This  grant  was  set  aside  in  1457,  when  Percy  was  retained  until  28  February 
1467  (E.  404/56/8,  61/115,  *^  71/1/77J  R^''  ^f^*'  "•  355-7)'  No  change  had  been 
made  in  the  rates  of  payment  for  the  east  march  since  141 1.  Percy  was  allowed  the 
double  rates  because  of  war  for  23  September  1448-11  August  1449,  12  July-8  Sep- 
tember 1453  i^^  ^  J^^^  145  5~^  J^y  1457  (£•  4^/72/2/51).  First  commission  14 
July  1439,  another  12  March  1457  (R^/.  Scot,  ii.  313,  377-8). 

*  For  ten  years  (E.  404/60/108).  Commission  29  November  1442  (R0/.  Scot, 
ii.  321). 

'  For  twenty  years,  in  survivorship,  by  indenture  of  4  April  1446  (Co/.  Ptf/.  "RoUsy 
1 446-1 4 J 2^  p.  184).  Commission  20  D«:ember  1453  (^'«  ^^f*  "•  372-3)-  New 
indenture  on  9  August  1454,  for  twenty  years  from  xhaX  day  (E.  404/70/3/73). 

'  Until  Christmas  following  (R^/.  Scot.  ii.  399).  Probably  retained  from  Qiristmas 
1459,  following  the  Nevilles'  attainder. 

*  For  twenty  years,  by  indenture  of  5  April  1462  (E.  404/72/3/36).  Commission, 
during  pleasure,  for  both  marches,  31  July  1461  (JRjot,  Scot,  ii.  402). 

*  During  pleasure  (Jbid,  ii.  401-2). 
^*  Sec  n.  8  above. 
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DATE 

EAST   MARCH 

WEST   MARCH 

I  June  1463 

John  Neville,  carl  of  Northumber- 
land ^      (marquess    of    Montagu, 
1470) 

24  June  1470 

Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland  • 

18  Aug.  1470 

Richatd,  duke  of  Gloucester  ' 

22  Oct.  14JO 

John  Neville,  marquess  of  Montagu  * 
{ph.  14  April  1 471) 

Richard  Neville   earl  of  War- 
wick (?)  {ph.  14  April  147 1) 

(147O 

Henry  Percy,  carl  of  Northumberland 

Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester  * 
(Richard  HI,  26  June  1483) 

24  June  1474 

Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland  • 
Robert  Multon,  prior  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem 

9  April  1483 

Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland  ' 
{ph.  28  April  1489) 

(26  June 

1483) 
5  Sept.  1484 
I  May  i486 

The  king 

UeuUnanU 
Humphrey,  lord  Dacre  ' 
Thomas,  lord  Dacre  • 

(1489) 

The  king  " 

^  For  six  years,  at  the  increased  rates  of  ]C6,ooo  p.a.  in  wartime  or  £3,000  in  peace 
or  truce  (E.  404/72/3/33).    Commission,  during  pleasure,  i  June  (R^/.  Scot.  ii.  407-8). 
'  For  £ve  years.    Commission  17  July  {jhid.  ii.  422). 

•  For  three  years  (E.  10 1/7 1/9  50).    Commission  26  August  (R^/.  Scot.  ii.  423-4). 
^Ibid.  ii.  425. 

•  Presumably  a  second  indenture  made  for  the  period  from  18  August  1475.  He 
was  again  retained  from  20  February  1480,  for  ten  years  (E.  404/77/1/28).  See  also 
p.  608. 

'  For  seven  years.    Commission  14  July  (R0/.  Scot.  iL  442). 

"*  For  one  year  {Grants  of  Edward  tbt  Fifth  (Camden  Society,  1854),  pp.  19-20). 
Commission  for  i  August  to  8  December  1484,  on  24  July  1484;  and  others  3  January 
i486  and  I  April  1488,  the  last  being  for  one  year  {Rot.  Scot.  ii.  463-4,  470-1,  484-5). 

•  Col.  Pat.  RoUs,  I4j6-i48jy  pp.  485-6. 

•  E.  101/72/1062;  Rot.  Scot.  ii.  472. 

*•  R.  R.  Reid,  TAr  King's  Qnmcilin  th$  North  (1921),  pp.  76-8. 


6i6  October 


The  Supplication  against  the  Ordinaries 

Reconsidered 

THE  purpose  of  this  paper  ^  is  to  examine  the  theories  about  the 
Supplication  against  the  Ordinaries  and  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
mons in  1 5  3  2,  put  forward  by  Dr.  Elton  in  his  article  *  The  Commons' 
Supplication  of  1532  ;  Parliamentary  Manoeuvres  in  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VIII '  {antey  Ixvi.  507  etseq.).  First  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  Dr.  Elton's  studies  of  the  parliamentary  drafts  of  the  i530*s  in 
this  and  in  other  articles  have  greatly  increased  our  knowledge.  He 
has  brought  a  rigour  and  exactitude  to  such  studies  which  not  all  his 
predecessors  displayed.  Moreover  he  did  not  originally  claim  that 
his  reconstruction  of  this  episode  was  completely  certain  even  in 
its  main  outlines.*  But  he  did  claim  greater  certainty  for  some  parts 
of  his  thesis  than  for  others,  especially  for  the  view  that  the  Commons 
in  1532  played  no  direct  or  spontaneous  part  in  framing  the  Sup- 
plication. It  will  be  suggested  that  his  arguments  on  this  point  fail 
to  convince  and  indeed  go  against  some  of  the  evidence,  while  in 
general  other  hypotheses  could  be  constructed  which  would  fit  the 
evidence  as  well,  or  perhaps  even  better  than  those  that  Dr.  Elton 
puts  forward.  If  it  were  simply  a  matter  of  disputing  Dr.  Elton's 
handling  of  detail,  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  writing  at  such 
laborious  length.  But  the  subject  is  an  important  one  ;  any  con- 
clusions or  hypotheses  about  it  are  bound  to  affect  our  views  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  Henrician  Reformation  and  on  the  part  played 
by  the  Commons  in  a  vital  but  obscure  period  of  parliamentary 
history.  This  may  help  to  excuse  the  length,  detail,  and  predomi- 
nantly negative  character  of  this  critique.  The  implications  of  the 
subject  are  so  important  that  a  more  precise  definition  of  what  we  do 
or  do  not  know,  what  we  can  or  cannot  assume  with  plausibility, 
should  have  some  value. 


*  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Arthur  Ogle,  who  first  drew  my  attention  to 
the  importance  of  the  problems  raised  here.  He  most  generously  lent  me  his  transcripts 
and  photocopies  of  parts  of  draft  D.  and  I  have  also  benefited  from  bearing  his  views 
on  many  of  the  points  discussed.  My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  McFarlane  for  his 
patience  in  discussing  my  views  and  in  reading  through  an  earlier  version  of  this  paper. 

*  In  England  under  the  Tudors  (London,  1955),  p.  130,  Dr.  Elton  repeats  the  outline  of 
his  reconstruction  without  any  qualifications. 
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First,  the  dating  of  the  drafts  of  the  Supplication  should  be 
treated  separately  from  other  evidence  concerning  parliamentary 
activities  in  1552.  Any  theory  about  the  dating  and  relationship  of 
the  drafts  must  be  considered  eventually  in  the  context  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  sessions  from  1529  to  1532,  but  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  make  a  wholly  or  partly  hypothetical  explanation  of  the  drafts* 
evolution  the  test  of  other  independent  evidence.  It  would  seem 
desirable,  so  far  as  possible,  to  establish  an  outline  from  other 
evidence  and  then  fit  any  hypothesis  about  the  evolution  of  the 
drafts  into  this. 

Dr.  Elton's  account  of  1532  requires  that  the  evidence  of  Hall, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Commons,  be  disregarded.  Now  Hall 
certainly  does  not  give  full  accounts  of  what  went  on  in  each  session 
so  Dr.  Elton  is  justified  in  arguing  that  Hall's  silence  cannot  be  taken 
as  conclusive  for  the  1529  session.^  But  for  1532  Hall  tells  us  that 
the  Commons  complained  of  the  Ordinaries'  proceedings  ex  officioy 
especially  in  cases  of  heresy,  and  other  exactions  in  the  Church  courts,* 
apparently  from  the  beginning  of  the  session.  Dr.  Elton's  hypo- 
thesis is  that  the  Supplication  emanated  from  Cromwell  and  the 
Court,  not  from  grievances  spontaneously  expressed  in  1532. 
Hall's  account  could  with  difficulty  be  reconciled  with  a  view  that 
Cromwell  raised  these  matters  near  the  beginning  of  the  session  : 
it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Dr.  Elton's  view  that  Cromwell  did  not 
raise  them  until  *  towards  the  end  of  February  '.^  Accordingly 
Dr.  Elton  seeks  to  discredit  Hall's  evidence. 

This  he  attempts  to  do  mainly  by  arguing  from  the  silence  of 
Chapuys,  Charles  V's  ambassador.*  Arguments  from  silence  are 
always  dangerous,  especially  when  they  are  called  in  to  discount 
positive  statements  from  another  source.  Dr.  Elton  himself  admits 
that  Chapuys  is  unreliable  and  that  *  his  information  was  bound 
to  be  incomplete,  biased,  and  often  tardy  ...',*  furthermore,  that 
Chapuys  was  so  ill-informed  about  proceedings  in  the  Commons 
that  he  never  mentioned  the  presentation  of  the  Supplication  to  the 
king  and  indeed  never  specifically  mentioned  the  Supplication  at  all  : 
*  that  he  did  miss  it  is  a  comment  on  his  information  '.•  Yet  it  is 
from  the  silence  of  an  authority  as  ill-informed  as  this  that  Dr.  Elton 
wishes  to  refute  the  evidence  of  a  man  who  was  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons.  Dr.  Elton  cites  one  passage  which  seems  more 
definite  :  on  14  February  Chapuys  mentions  the  bill  on  feudal 
tenures  and  continues,  ^Nothing  else  has  been  done  in  this  parliament 

*  Ante^  Ixvi.  519.  «  Edward  Hall,  Chronicle  (cd.  1807),  p,  784. 
»  Anti,  Ixvi.  513.  *  Ibid.  pp.  5 1 2-1 3 . 

•  Ibid,  p.  5 12.  •  Ibid,  p.  5 13,  n.  5  ;  sec  below,  p.  633,  n.  9. 
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except  the  prohibition  of  importing  new  wines  before  Candle- 
mas. .  .  .'  Dr.  Elton  appears  to  read  this  as  excluding  other  business 
in  the  Commons,  but  Chapuys  goes  on,  *  They  have  also  tried  for 
some  days  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  silk  cloth,  but  as  some  mem- 
bers oppose  the  bill  nothing  has  been  resolved  upon  yet  \^  Again 
on  28  February  Chapuys  mentions  the  annates  bill  and  ends  his 
letter,  *  Since  my  last  nothing  has  been  done  in  Parliament  *.*  Yet 
on  the  same  day  Norfolk  wrote  of  clamours  in  parliament  against  the 
Church  courts.'  On  20  March,  two  days  after  the  presentation  of 
the  Supplication  to  the  king,  Chapuys  wrote  a  long  dispatch  describ- 
ing the  passing  of  the  bill  of  annates  in  the  upper  house  and  ends  his 
account  of  parliamentary  afiairs,  '  Nor  has  any  other  important 
measure  that  I  know  been  discussed  or  announced  *.*  Dr.  Elton 
does  not  seem  to  regard  Chapuys's  statements  as  having  much  ex- 
clusive force,  since  he  himself  is  later  prepared  to  argue  that  by 
14  February  the  Speaker  had  received  at  least  eighteen  bills.*  If 
Dr.  Elton  does  not  take  his  own  arguments  seriously,  nor  need  his 
readers  ;  one  phrase  from  such  an  unreliable  source,  *  Nothing  else 
has  been  done  .  .  . ',  can  hardly  be  made  to  bear  such  a  burden,  more 
especially  as  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  in  the  original  French.* 

Dr.  Elton  has  another  argument  against  Hall  derived  from 
Norfolk's  letter  of  28  February  to  the  king's  envoy  at  Rome.  He 
writes  that  if  the  pope  wishes  to  retain  the  obedience  of  England,  he 
should  heed  Norfolk's  advice,  given  as  a  *  trew  catholyke  man ', 

.  .  .  that  not  withstondyng  the  chyrche  hath  in  this  realme  many 
wryngers  at  their  highe  auctoritcs,  yet  no  thyng  hurtful  shalbe  done, 
onles  the  fault  be  in  hym  [the  pope]  in  proccdyng  wrongfully  and 
ungratly  agaynst  the  kyng.  For  notwithstondyng  the  infenyte 
clamors  of  the  temporaltye  here  in  parlament  agaynst  the  mysusyng 
of  the  sprytuell  jurysdiccion,  yet  in  his  highnes  doth  remaync  to  stop 
all  such  eflFects  and  woU  so  do  onles  ill  and  unkynde  handlyng  enforce 
hym  to  consent  to  the  same.  I  assure  you  this  realme  dyd  never 
grudge  the  x*^^  part  agaynst  the  abusys  of  the  churche  at  no  parlament 
in  my  days  as  they  do  now.  I  pray  god  we  may  or  ester  fynyshc  or 
parlament  of  godc  sorte  wich  shall  moche  depende  of  gode  newes  to 
be  sent  from  you  shordy.^ 

Dr.  Elton  argues  that  this  shows  that  the  Conmions  did  not  begin  to 
discuss  grievances  against  the  clergy  until  '  towards  the  end  of 

*  Span.  Col,  ij)i-ij)),  p.  385,  *  Ibid,  p.  391. 

'  See  below.  *  Span,  Cal,  p.  411. 

*  Ante^  Ixvi.  515. 

*  I  have  failed  to  find  this  letter  among  the  transcripts  at  the  P.R.O.  (P.R.O.  3 1/18/2). 
''  J*.?./!  /69/1 37  ;  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIII,  vii,  pt.  5,  p.  349  ;  CaL  Letters  and  Papers 

of  Henry  VIII,  v,  no.  83 1.  The  year  is  not  given.  The  editors  and  Dr.' Elton  assiune 
1532,  but  it  might  be  153 1.  I  have  for  the  purposes  of  argument  assumed  that  it 
belongs  to  1532.  The  best  support  for  this  date  comes  from  Norfolk's  mention  of 
having  received  letters  from  Rome  by  Fraunces.  This  was  the  name  of  the  messenger 
who  carried  the  king's  letters  of  29  February  to  Rome.    (See  p.  619,  n.  5). 
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February  \^  It  is  diffioilt  to  see  that  the  letter  can  only  be  read  in 
this  way  :  its  words  are  not  incompatible  with  the  complaints 
having  begun  much  earlier.  Dr.  Elton  tries  to  meet  this  objection 
by  a  rhetorical  question  :  '  if  the  attacks  had  started  earlier,  why 
was  this  useful  argument  not  employed  earlier  at  Rome  ?  '  Yet  it  is 
an  essential  part  of  Dr.  Elton's  general  thesis  that  such  attacks  had 
started  earlier — ^in  the  session  of  1529.  On  another  occasion, 
writing  of  1531,  Dr.  Elton  states,  * .  .  .  Henry  was  continuously 
threatening  the  Pope  with  the  power  of  parliament.  ...  *  *  More- 
over, in  1532,  neither  the  foreign  ambassadors  nor  the  king  saw  the 
Supplication  as  a  means  of  bringing  pressure  on  the  pope.  On 
21  March,  three  days  after  the  Supplication  had  been  presented, 
Henry  wrote  to  his  envoys  at  Rome,  mentioning  only  the  bill  of 
annates  as  a  weapon  to  be  used.* 

Dr.  Elton  has  another  argument  :  *  Hall  would  have  it  that  these 
were  genuinely  the  Gammons'  complaints,  but  a  doubt  is  raised  by 
something  which  he  records  himself  :  when  Henry  remarked  on  the 
incompatibility  of  the  two  petitions  presented  in  March — one 
against  the  clergy  and  the  other  for  an  early  dismissal  of  parliament — 
he  spoke  justly,  and  it  may  be  thought  that  the  Commons  were  not 
really  so  much  interested  in  the  Supplication  as  the  anti-clerical  chron- 
icler would  have  us  believe.*  *  Certainly  the  king  thought  it  unreason- 
able of  the  Commons  to  demand  a  dissolution,  when  they  were  still 
refusing  to  accept  legislation  protecting  his  feudal  prerogative  rights 
and  before  they  had  discussed  supply.  He  preferred  to  continue  the 
parliament,  while  he  played  the  part  of  arbitrator  between  clergy  and 
Commons.  By  linking  the  Supplication  with  a  request  for  a  dissolu- 
tion, the  Commons  may  have  been  indicating  that  they  were  un- 
willing to  continue  with  lengthy  discussions  about  feudal  rights  and 
that  they  hoped  that  the  Crown  would  speedily  promote  legislation 
to  redress  their  grievances  against  the  clergy,  without  engaging  in 
prolonged  debates  with  convocation.*    Such  hopes  would  have  been 

^Op,  at.  p.  513. 

' '  King  or  Minister',  History^  zzxix  (1954),  224.  On  15  October  1530  Chapuys 
describes  the  king  as  making  such  threats  to  the  Nuncio  {Span,  Cal,  ij2$-ij)0^  p.  759). 

•  L.  and  P.  V,  no.  886.  *  AnU,  kvi.  5 14. 

*  Norfolk's  letter  shows  that  one  of  the  king's  leading  councillors  had  hoped  that 
the  parliament's  business  might  be  done  by  Easter,  a  fact  which  makes  the  Commons' 
request  sound  less  impracticable.  Norfolk's  hope  depended  on  two  conditions  :  the 
pope's  yielding  over  the  divorce  and  the  king's  willingness  and  ability  to  check  the 
Commons'  demands.  This  expectation  of  favourable  news  from  Rome  may  be  an 
argument  in  favour  of  dating  the  letter  to  1 5  3 1 .  The  diplomatic  news  from  Rome  was 
more  encouraging  in  February  15  31  than  in  1532,  and  Norfolk  cannot  seriously  have 
hoped  that  the  threats  in  his  letter  of  28  February  would  influence  the  pope  in  time  for 
any  concessions  be  known  in  England  before  Easter.  In  1 5  32  Easter  was  on  3 1  March. 
Professor  Braudcl  reckons  that  it  normally  took  twenty-four  days  for  news  from 
London  to  reach  Venice  (La  Miditerrank  et  k  mondt  miditerranien^  Paris,  1949,  p.  318). 
Letters  from  the  envoys  in  Rome  of  8  and  11  February  were  suiswered  on  28  and 
29  February  and  these  in  turn  were  answered  from  Rome  on  23  March  in  1532  (L.  and 
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moderated,  but  not  entirely  destroyed,  by  the  king's  reception  of 
their  requests.^  The  request  for  a  dissolution  can  as  plausibly  be 
interpreted  as  indicating,  not  the  Commons*  lack  of  interest  in  the 
Supplication,  but  rather  their  concern  about  it  and  their  desire  to 
give  it  priority. 

This  is  all  the  direct  evidence  Dr.  Elton  offers  in  order  to  refute 
Hall's  account.  His  argument  does  not  depend  upon  Hall's  silence, 
misunderstanding,  or  confusion,  but  on  an  implication  that  Hall 
misrepresents  what  actually  took  place.  Dr.  Elton  prefers  to  deduce 
what  actually  took  place  from  a  chain  of  assumptions  and  the  silence 
of  an  authority  acknowledged  to  be  less  well  informed  than  Hall. 
Such  a  serious  implication  requires  a  more  convincing  study  of  Hall 
as  an  authority  on  parliamentary  proceedings.  Dr.  Elton  does  not 
provide  this,  though  elsewhere  he  does  treat  Hall  as  an  authority  so 
valuable  that  his  every  phrase  deserves  careful  study.  This  is 
perhaps  excusable  in  dealing  with  IJ29,  when  Hall  is  the  only 
authority,  though  it  is  hard  to  see  why  his  unsupported  testimony 
should  be  so  readily  accepted.*  But,  having  remarked  that  Hall's 
*  version  of  events  in  i  j  32  has  been  shown  to  be  unsatisfactory  ',*  he 
chooses  to  treat  one  phrase  from  that  version  as  *  highly  signiiScant  '.* 
Hall's  version  of  the  Gammons'  demands  to  the  king  and  his  reply  is 
accepted  as  accurate.*  Moreover,  for  the  proceedings  after  Easter 
1552,  Dr.  Elton  accepts  Hall's  unsupported  testimony.*  By  apply- 
ing the  same  test  of  the  silence  of  Chapuys,  the  king's  summoning 
of  the  Commons  on  11  May  (like  the  presentation  of  the  Supplication 
itself)  could  be  shown  never  to  have  taken  place. 

It  is  difficult  to  resist  a  suspicion  that  Dr.  Elton's  treatment  of 
Hall  is  lacking  in  logic  and  consistency  because  he  is  unconsciously 
selecting  evidence  to  fit  a  preconceived  thesis,  not  testing  an  hypo- 
thesis against  all  the  available  evidence. 

n 

It  is  now  desirable  to  see  how  far  the  drafts  can  be  dated  from 
internal  evidence.  Dr.  Elton's  notation  will  be  used,  though,  in  one 
respect   it  may  be  rather  misleading.     Cj  and  Cj  are  separate 

P.  V,  nos.  785,  797,  833  ;  Burnet,  History  of  the  Kiformation,  cd.  Pocock,  iv.  183). 
In  1 5  33  Chapuys 's  letters  written  in  London  on  29  January  and  1 5  March  were  received 
in  Bologna  and  Genoa  on  21  February  and  7  April  respectively  {Span,  Cal,  pp.  587,  624). 
The  quickest  delivery  of  royal  letters  to  Rome  known  to  me  is  of  one  written  on 
23  April  1531,  and  received  on  7  May  (i'.P.  hUmy  VIII,  vii.  299).  It  would  seem  that  a 
messenger  to  or  from  Rome  took  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  usually  nearer  twenty. 

*  Hall,  op,  cit,  p.  785  ;  Henry  warned  the  Commons  that  * .  .  .  if  you  wyll  not  make 
some  reasonable  end  [about  feudal  rights]  now  when  it  is  ofiSered,  I  wyll  aerche  out  the 
extremitie  of  the  lawe,  and  then  wyll  I  not  offrc  you  so  moche  agayne  .  .  .  *,  but  this 
threat  seems  to  have  had  no  effect. 

*  Ante,  Ixvi.  5 16,  jio.  '  Ibid,  p.  5 19. 

*  Ibid,  p.  527  ;  the  phrase  is  *  by  great  aduyce  '.  •  Ibid,  p.  5 14. 

*  Ibid,  pp.  552-5.    This  may  be  Grafton,  rather  than  HaU. 
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documents,  written  in  diflFerent  hands,  as  Dr.  Elton  points  out.^ 
Ci  is  complete  in  itself,  so  that  Dr.  Elton  suggests  that  C,  was  *  not 
written  at  the  same  time  '.*  But  his  argument  for  dating  C  to  1 5  29 
from  internal  evidence  treats  both  parts  as  one  document.'  The  only 
clear  evidence  pointing  to  1529  comes  from  Cj  alone,  as  will  be 
argued  later.  In  the  following  discussion  it  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  Ci  and  C2  are  distinct  and  separate  documents. 

A*  is  a  petition  of  the  Commons  to  the  king  asking  for  parlia- 
mentary remedies  for  the  following  grievances  :  (i)  legislative 
power  exercised  by  the  clergy  alone  ;  (2)  the  limitation  of  the  num- 
ber of  proctors  in  the  court  of  Arches  to  ten  ;  (3)  ex  officio  summonses 
without  presentation  or  lawful  accusation  ;  (4)  ex  officio  procedures 
in  interrogation  ;  (5)  excommunication  for  light  causes  ;  (6)  exces- 
sive fees  in  the  spiritual  courts  especially  in  the  Arches. 

There  is  no  internal  evidence  which  clearly  dates  A  to  1529 
rather  than  to  1552,  though  Dr.  Elton  has  sought  to  find  it  in  (2). 
An  ordinance  limiting  the  number  of  proctors  to  ten  was  made  in 
March  1528.*  There  is  another  document  which  deals  with  this 
matter  and  demands  remedy  by  act  of  parliament.®  This  is  also 
undated,  but  was  attributed  by  Brewer  to  1 5  29  :  it  speaks  of  the 
ordinance  as  *  lately  procured  *,  while  A  uses  the  phrase  *  lately 
devised  \  Dr.  Elton  considers  that  '  the  Commons'  language,  in 
suggesting  a  recent  grievance,  seems  more  reasonable  in  1 5  29  than 
later  ^?  But  the  language  used  does  not  exclude  a  date  in  1552; 
D,  written  in  that  year,  still  says  *  now  of  late  *.  Dr.  Elton  suggests 
very  reasonably  that  Warham  may  have  withdrawn  this  ordinance  in 
1552.®  In  the  Answer  of  the  Ordinaries,  written  by  19  April, 
Warham  says  *  within  these  ten  weeks,  I  reformed  many  other 
things  in  my  said  courts.  .  .  . '  •  If  this  includes  the  matter  of  the 
proctors,  A  cannot  be  later  than  sometime  after  the  second  week  in 
February  1532,  when  Warham  might  have  reformed  this  abuse. 
Thus  A  might  belong  to  the  session  of  i  J29,  or  to  the  early  weeks 
of  that  of  1532,  always  provided  that  we  agree  to  exclude  that 
of  1 531. 

Cj  ^^  deals  with  all  the  grievances  in  A,  except  that  in  (4);  instead 
of  a  general  complaint  against  ex  officio  procedures,  two  paragraphs 
of  detailed  complaints  about  heresy  trials  are  added.  There  are 
complaints  about  imprisonment  without  bail  and  the  lack  of  remedy 
for  those  falsely  accused.  There  is  also  a  new  preamble,  complain- 
ing of  the  spread  of  erroneous  opinions  by  the  printing  of  heretical 
books,  and  a  new  concluding  paragraph. 

*  Ante^  Ixvi.  p.  508,  n.  7.  •  Vrid.  p.  5*3.  •  Ihid,  p.  518. 

*  P.R.O.,  S.P.  2/L/203-4  (L.  andl?,  v,  no.  1016  (3)). 

*  Ante,  Ixvi.  518.  '  Brit.  Mus.  Cotton  MSS.  Cleopatra,  F  i,  fo.  91. 
'  Antiy  Irvi.  518.  •  Vnd,  p.  531. 

*  Gee  and  Hardy,  Doc,  lllmtratwt  of  English  Eecksiastical  History,  p.  166. 
^®  R.  B.  Merriman,  Ufe  and  Lsttirs  of  Thomas  Cromwiii,  i.  104-9. 
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In  March  1529,  or  thereabouts,  a  proclamation  was  issued  for 
repressing  heresy.^  This  mentions  heretical  books,  but  it  is  mainly 
devoted  to  urging  both  clerical  and  lay  officials  to  take  action  against 
heretics.  In  May  1550  a  meeting  of  Warham  and  other  divines  at 
the  king's  order  produced  a  long  condemnation  of  heretical  opinions 
found  in  books  printed  abroad  in  English.  In  June  1530a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  condemning  such  books.*  The  greater  publicity 
given  to  the  king's  concern  over  heretical  literature  in  May  and  June 
1 5  50  may  suggest  that  the  preamble  to  C,  was  written  after  this. 
The  number  of  such  books  was  greater  after  1J29  and  the  clergy 
returned  to  the  subject  in  IJ31,  when  they  petitioned  the  king  for 
parliamentary  legislation  against  heretics  and  prohibited  books.^ 

Mr.  Ogle  had  already  pointed  out  that  trials  for  heresy  became 
more  frequent  and  attracted  more  attention  during  1551  and  that  Cj 
emphasized  burning  as  the  likely  end  of  those  accused  of  heresy.* 
Between  1515,  ori5i8,  and  1550  no  heretics  were  burnt  ;  between 
August  1 5  3 1  and  April  1 5  32  six  were  burnt,  four  of  them  before  the 
Commons  met  in  January.^  While  the  Commons  sat  in  1532, 
Latimer  and  others  were  being  examined  for  heresy,  the  wills  and 
bodies  of  two  men  already  dead  were  being  condemned.*  Hall 
claimed  that  one  of  the  main  grievances  of  the  Commons  was  the 
conduct  of  heresy  trials  *  for  the  partie  so  Assited  must  either  Abjure 
or  be  burned,  for  Purgacion  he  myght  make  none  '.'  If  the  words 
of  the  last  paragraph  of  Cj, '  Forasmoche  as  there  is  at  this  present 
tyme  and  by  a  Few  yeres  past  hathe  ben  outrageous  vyolens  on  thone 
parte  and  moche  defaulte  and  lacke  of  pacyent  sufferaunce  charitee 

^  This  is  the  accepted  date  for  the  proclamation  in  Wilkins,  iii.  757-9  (R-  Steele, 
Tudor  and  Stuart  Proclamations ^  i,  no.  114).  It  tests  on  a  warrant  of  6  March  to  Pinson 
for  printing  papers  against  heresies  {L,,  andP,  v.  3 1 1).  The  surviving  copies  are  undated 
and  are  either  incomplete,  like  that  in  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  or  mention  books 
printed  in  1530,  like  the  text  in  Wilkins.  In  Tunstall's  register  it  is  dated  A^  1529, 
21  Henry  VIII  ;  this  must  be  after  March  1529  and  might  belong  to  the  first  three 
months  of  1 5  30  (Foxe,  A^ts  and  Monumentr,  ed.  J.  Pratt,  4th.  edn.,  iv.  778).  Pollard 
proposed  to  solve  these  difficulties  by  suggesting  that  the  original  proclamation  was  in 
general  terms,  which  '  episcopal  registers  kept  up  to  date  by  adding  specific  works  as 
they  appeared  '  (l^olsey,  p.  349),  but  it  is  possible  that  the  warrant  refers  to  some  other 
proclamation  now  lost. 

*  Wilkins,  iii.  727-37,  740-2  ;  Steele,  op.  at,  no.  122. 

•  Brit.  Mus.  Cotton  MSB.  Qeopatra,  F  ii,  fo.  249 v.  This  petition  is  undated. 
Mr.  J.  Scarisbrick  has  argued  that  it  belongs  to  February  1 5  3 1  ('  The  Pardon  of  the 
Clergy,  1 5  3 1  ',  Camb,  Hist,  ]oum,  xii.  31-2).  But  it  might  also  equally  well  be  dated  to 
early  May  1 5  32,  as  part  of  the  clergy's  appeal  to  the  king  against  the  Supplication. 

^  Merriman,  op.  at.  i.  107-8.  Cromwell  appsuendy  struck  out  the  mentions  of 
burning,  when  revising  the  document  (A.  Ogle,  Tbi  Tragsdy  of  the  Ijollards  Tower  (Oxford, 
1 949),  pt.  ii,  chap.  vi).  Mr.  Ogle  also  shows  (p.  277)  that  Reed,  the  burgess  for  Norwich, 
was  making  preparations  in  September  1531  in  anticipation  of  enquiries  in  parliament 
(Concerning  the  death  of  Bilney. 

*  A.  F.  Pollard,  Wolsiy,  pp.  208,  212,  214,  35 1.  At  least  two  others  sufiered  before 
August  15  31,  but  as  Professor  Rupp  remarlos,  '  The  death  of  Bilney  marks  a  stage. 
Hitherto  in  England  the  Lollards  had  provided  most  of  the  material  for  heresy  trials ' 
(Tbi  Making  of  tbt  Protestant  Tradition,  Cambridge,  1949,  p.  30). 

•  Wilkins,  iii.  747.  '  Hall,  p.  784. 
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and  good  will  on  thothcr  parte  .  .  .  *,^  refer  to  the  abuses  of  pro- 
cedure against  heretics,  dealt  with  in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs, 
then  this  would  fit  the  circumstances  of  1 5  3  2  rather  better  than  those 
of  1 5  29.  If  these  considerations  cannot  be  held  to  exclude  1 5  29  as  a 
possible  date  for  Cj,  they  do  favour  1J52.  But  Mr.  Ogle  has  pro- 
duced another  argument  which  strongly  favours  the  later  date.  He 
points  out  *  that  C^  ends  *  Your  saide  Q)mons  most  humblie  .  .  . 
beseche  your  grace  as  the  oncly  hed  Souerdgne  lorde  protectour  and 
Defcndour  of  bothe  the  saide  parties  .  .  . '  and  that  the  phrase 
'  onely  hed  '  must  suggest  a  date  near  or  after  February  1 5  3 1,  when 
the  title  *  especial  Protector,  single  and  supreme  Lord,  and,  as  far  as 
the  law  of  Christ  allows,  even  Supreme  Head  *,  was  acknowledged 
by  the  clergy. 

Dr.  Elton  asserts  that  in  Q  *  the  request  for  parliamentary  action 
found  in  A  has  disappeared.  ...  *  Now  A  in  its  first  paragraph 
asks  the  king  *  to  provide  some  remedy  and  reformacon  in  this  your 
high  court  of  parliament,  as  to  your  most  excellent  wisedom  shall 
seeme  convenyent  *,  Ci  in  its  last  paragraph  asks  the  king  '  And  for 
the  stablishing  therof  [unity  between  laity  and  clergy]  to  make  and 
ordeyn  on  both  sides  such  straite  lawes  ayenst  the  brekers  ...  as 
shalbe  to  hevye  .  .  .  for  them  ...  to  here.  .  .  . '  Laws  could  only 
be  made  in  parliament  according  to  contemporary  opinion.'  Any 
other  interpretation  would  be  inconsistent  with  Ci's  claim  that  the 
laws  made  in  convocation  were  against  the  royal  prerogative  and 
invalid  for  lack  of  royal  assent  and  the  consent  of  the  laity. 

B  *  is  an  incomplete  document,  beginning '  Also  .  .  . '.  It  is  not 
a  continuation  of  A,  which  begins  each  proposition  with  *  Item  *. 
B  uses  the  phrase  *  the  said  prelatis  and  ordynaries  *  which  is  not 
found  in  A.  It  is  not  clear  whether  B  is  a  request  for  legislation  : 
k  is  headed  *  conceminge  an  ordre  to  be  taken  and  sett  in  the 
spirituaUitie  *.  The  complaints  are  (i)  about  fees  for  sacraments 
and  a  demand  that  they  should  be  free  ;  (2)  excessive  charges  for 
proving  wills  ;  (3)  other  excessive  charges  in  the  spiritual  courts  ; 

(4)  asks  for  suitable  judges  to  be  appointed  in  those  courts  ; 

(5)  taking  of  money  for  institutions  and  inductions  to  benefices  ; 

(6)  the  excessive  number  of  holy  days. 

B  (3)  goes  over  in  general  fashion  ground  covered  more  specific- 
ally in  A  (6).  B  (i)  only  refers  to  fees  for  burial  among  a  list  of 
other  fees  :  this  does  not  show  that  it  was  written  before  the  Act 
of  Mortuaries  of  1 5  29,  since  the  demand  is  that  there  should  be  no  fees 

^  Mcrriman,  op,  est,  i.  106. 

'  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Ogle  for  permitting  me  to  make  use  of  his  observation. 

'  Dr.  Elton  considers  that  Cromwell  inspired  Q  ;  if  it  really  does  advocate  legisla- 
tive absolutism  this  would  ill  accord  with  Dr.  Elton's  interpretation  of  Cromwell's 
constitutional  ideas,  as  expounded  in  '  The  political  creed  of  Thomas  Cromwell' 
(Trans,  R,  Hist,  Soc,  5th  ser.,  vi.  69-92). 

*P.R.O.,  S.P.  1/56/40. 
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paid.^  But  (2)  complains  of  extortionate  charges  for  the  probate  of 
wills,  which  does  suggest  that  it  was  written  before  the  act  regulating 
fees  for  probate.  Nonetheless  the  wording  is  vague  and  might  be 
taken  to  mean  that,  in  spite  of  the  act,  there  was  still  bribery  and 
corruption  in  the  courts.*  So  there  is  some  reason  to  date  B  to 
1529,  but  a  later  date  would  not  be  impossible. 

€2^  consists  of  the  same  items  as  B,  but  it  is  more  heavily  corrected 
by  Cromwell  than  Cj.  B  (3)  was  copied  and  then  struck  out,  a  fact 
which  may  suggest  that  Cg,  was  later  collated  with  Ci.  Cj  is  virtually 
a  copy  of  B  as  revised.  The  revision  softened  some  of  the  harsher 
phrases  of  the  original,  for  instance  the  direct  mention  of  bribes  was 
dropped.* 

A  and  Cj  have  the  form  of  parliamentary  petitions.  Ci  is  com- 
plete in  itself ;  A  may  have  had  further  articles,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  were  the  articles  in  B.  A  might  belong  to  either 
1529  or  1532  on  internal  evidence. 

D  ^  consists  of  Cj,  heavily  revised  in  the  heresy  clauses,  and  of 
C2,  revised  mainly  by  the  exclusion  of  (3)  and  (4).  D  also  contains 
articles  not  in  A,  B,  Ci  or  C2.  There  is  an  article  against  citation  of 
persons  to  places  outside  their  diocese  of  residence.*  There  is 
another  article  against  the  holding  of  secular  offices  by  the  clergy  as 
stewards,  bailiflFs  and  so  on.  This  grievance  is  also  found  in  a 
Commons'  petition '  which,  as  Dr.  Elton  suggests,  was  probably 
the  origin  of  21  Henry  VIII,  chapter  thirteen.  Thus  D  is  an 
anthology  of  grievances,  at  least  one  of  which  had  been  put  forward 
by  the  Commons  in  1529.  B  and  C2  were  revised  so  that  the 
statutes  of  1529,  concerning  probates  and  mortuaries,  were  explicitiy 
mentioned.  A  new  section,  explicitly  condemning  heresy  and 
demanding  stronger  laws  for  its  repression,  if  needful,  was  also 
added.® 

Any  changes  of  tone  or  substance  between  C  and  D  are  of  im- 
portance in  interpreting  the  documents.     Mr.  Ogle  argued  that  there 

^  Complaints  that  the  statute  was  being  ignored  are  found  in  St.  German, '  A  Treatise 
concemynge  the  diuision  betwene  the  spiritualtie  and  temporaltie ',  published  in  1532 
(Early  English  Text  Society,  original  ser.,  no.  180,  The  Apologye  of  Syr  Thomas  Mart, 
pp.  227-8). 

•  * .  .  .  when  any  ...  do  repayre  to  any  of  the  said  Courtes  for  the  probate  of  any 
testamentis  they  do  in  such  wise  extort  and  take  of  them  such  excessiue  fees  bribes  and 
rewardes  for  the  same  as  is  importible  for  them  to  here  dyrectlye  agenst  all  Justice  law 
equytie  and  good  consciens  *  ;   S.P.  1/56/40^. 

'  Merriman,  op,  at.  i.  109-11.  *  S.P.  i/56/fos.  40^,  41'. 

»  S.P.  2/L/193. 

•  This  grievance  was  remedied  by  an  act  of  1532  (23  Henry  VIII  cap.  9).  Perhaps 
there  may  also  have  been  a  separate  petition  on  the  subject,  as  the  act  had  already  passed 
both  houses,  when  the  clergy  replied  to  the  Supplication  (Gee  and  Hardy,  op,  cit,  p.  167). 

'  Brit.  Mus.  Cotton  MSS.  Cleopatra  F  ii,  fo.  257. 

•  The  original  version  of  D  did  not  contain  the  article  about  the  holding  of  secular 
offices  by  the  clergy,  or  that  about  prescription  in  ecclesiastical  law  giving  a  good  title 
after  thirty  or  forty  years  (a  grievance  not  found  in  Q.  Both  were  inserted  into  D 
later. 
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was  a  watering  down  of  C  and  provided  quotations  to  illustrate  his 
contention.^  Dr.  Elton  dismisses  the  whole  problem  in  a  footnote, 
without  producing  any  evidence  :  *  If  watering  down  there  was 
(which  is  by  no  means  certain).  .  .  .*  ^  Dr.  Elton  then  goes  on  to 
describe  the  request,®  added  to  D,  for  more  severe  punishment  of 
heresy,  if  necessary,  by  new  legislation,  provided  that  heresy  ceased 
to  be  determinable  at  *  the  only  will  and  pleasure  *  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts.*  He  rightly  suggests  that  this  would  appeal  to  the  king, 
*  who  was  always  eager  to  assert  his  orthodoxy  \  The  passage  may, 
as  Dr.  Elton  suggests,  *  reflect  more  accurately  *  Henry's  mind,  or 
equally  it  may  have  been  put  in  to  appease  the  king  and  his  more 
notoriously  orthodox  councillors,  such  as  More,  Gardiner,  or  even 
Norfolk. 

When  Dr.  Elton  says  *  every  point  previously  alleged  is  included  '* 
in  D,  this  is  only  correct  in  general,  not  in  every  detail,  nor  of  every 
item.  Some  minor  items  are  left  out  of  D  and,  more  important,  a 
comparison  of  the  sections  on  heresy  trials  shows  some  significant 
changes  in  tone  and  phraseology. 


Cx 


Also  uppon  thexamynacion  of  the 
saide  accusacion  if  heresie  be 
ordynarylie  layed  unto  thecharge 
of  die  parde  so  accused 
then  the  said  ordynaries  .  .  • 
use  to  put  to  them  such  subdle 
interrogatories  concerning  the 
high  misteries  of  our  faith  as   ' 
ar  able  quycklye  to  trappe  a 
simple  unlemed  or  yet  a  well 
wytted  lay  man  wthout  leming 
and  bryng  them  by  such  sinister 
introduction  sone  to  his  owne 
confusion  And  fourthwith  if  there 
chaunce  an  heresie  to  be  by  suche 
subtill  polycie  by  him  confessed  in 
wourdes  and  yet  never  commytted 

nor 
thought  in  dede,  then  put  they 
without  further  favour  the  saide 
person  either  to  make  his  purgacon 
and  so  thereby  to  lose  his  honesde 


D' 

.  .  .  yet  dyuerse  so  apperyng 
ex  officio  shalbe  constrayned 
to  answer  to  many 
subde  questions  and  interog- 
atoryes  oonly  inventyd  and 
exhibited  at  the  plesure  of 
the  said  ordynaryes.  .  .  . 
by  the  whiche  a  symple  unlerned 
or  els  a  well  witted  ley  man 
without  lemyng  sumtymc  ys  and 
comonly  may  be  trapped  and 
induced  by  an  ignorant  answer  to 
the  perill  of  open  penans  to 
his  shame  or  ells  to  redeme  the 
same  penans  for  mony  as  ys 
comonly  used  and  sumtymes  to 
com'  error  of  heresy /and  if 
it  rest  upon  wittenes  be 
they  but  ii  in  nombre,  neuer 
so  sore  de&med,  of  litell 
trouth  or  credence,  aduersades 
or  enymys  to  the  party /yet 


^Op,  cit,  pp.  318-23.  *  Anti^  Ixvi.  528*  n.  i.  •  Ibid,  p.  529. 

*  D,  fo«.  195-6.  •  Ante^  Ixvi.  528-9. 

*  Mernmao,  op,  at,  1.  107.    The  words  in  brackets  were  struck  out.    The  words  in 
italics  were  inserted  by  Cromwell. 

^  S.P.  2/L/195  :  Words  in  brackets  were  struck  out  and  those  in  italics  inserted. 
Only  the  final  version  of  the  first  130  words  is  given. 
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in  many  cases  they  may  be  allow- 
ed onely  by  the  discrecion  of 
the  said  ordynaries  ...  to  putt 
the  partie  accused  or  infamed  of 
office  to  open  penance  (of  the 
fagott  or  ells  to  the  peril  1 
of  his  life)  and  then  to  redemp- 
cionfor  mony  So  that  euery  your 
Subgetts  upon  the  onely  will  and 
pleasur  of  the  said  ordynaries  .  .  . 
without  eny  accusour  provyd 
fame  or  presentment  sumtymejs 
and  mAyht  informyd  vexid  and  trob- 
led  to  the  perill  of  their 
lifs  their  shames  costs  and 
expenses. 


and  credence  for  ever  orelles  as  som 
simple  sely  Sowle  precyselie  stond- 

ing 
to  the  clere  testimonye  of  his  owne 
well    knowen    conscience    rather 

then  to 
confesse   his    innocent   trouth    to 

abyde 
(thextreme  examynacion  of  deth  by 
die  Fyer)  thextremitje  in  that  behalf 
and  so  is  utterly  destroyed. 
.  .  .  for  the  more  part  suche 
wytnesses  as  ben  brought  fourth  for 
the  same  be  they  but  ii  in  nombre 
neuer  so  sore  difiiamed  of  litle 
trouthe  or  credence  aduersaries 
or  enemies  to  the  partie  yet  they 

shalbe  allowed  and 
enabled  onlye  by  the  Discrecyon  oj 
the  said  ordenaryes  .  .  .  and  ther- 
uppon  sufficient  cause  to 
procede  to  iudgement  to  delyuer 
the  partie  so  accused  either  to 
the  seculer  handes  (and  so  to 
be  burned)  after  abiuracion  without 
remedie  and  afore  if  he  Submytte 
himself  to  compell  him  when  best 
happeneth  to  make  his  purgacion 
and  here  a  Faggotte  to  his  extreme 
shame  and  utter  undoing. 

The  explicit  mention  of  burning  in  the  first  version  of  C,  the 
references  to  destruction  and  the  secular  arm  have  all  gone  in  D.  In 
the  final  version  D  refers  to  no  severer  penalty  than  penance  at 
first  and  ends  with  the  vague  phrase  *  trobled  to  the  perill  of  their 
lifs  '.  Mr.  Ogle  has  pointed  out  that  C^  deals  with  abuses  in  the 
procedure  of  ecclesiastical  courts  and  then  deals  explicitly  with 
heresy  trials,  while  in  D  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  com- 
plaints refer  to  heresy  or  to  lesser  oflFences.  Cj  implies  that  the 
judges  in  ecclesiastical  courts  took  bribes  and  demands  the  appoint- 
ment of  learned  and  well-endowed  judges  who  will  give  judgment 
without  fees  or  rewards.  Both  points  are  left  out  of  D,  which  also 
omits  the  demand  that  the  sacraments  should  be  free.  Again  D 
omits  Ci's  allegation  that  the  ecclesiastical  judges  take  privy  re- 

*  Mcrriman,  op.  cit.  i.  107.    The  words  in  brackets  were  struck  out.    The  words  in 
italics  were  inserted  by  Cromwell. 

•  S.P.  2/L/195  :  Words  in  brackets  were  struck  out  and  those  in  italics  inserted. 
Only  the  final  version  of  the  first  1 30  words  is  given. 
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wards  and  the  complaint  that  those  wrongfully  accused  could  not 
recover  damages.     On  the  other  hand  D  does  add  three  items  not 
in  C,  while  the  insertion  which  begins  * .  .  .  it  is  not  intended  ...  to 
take  away  from  the  said  ordinaries  their  authority  to  correct  and 
punish  the  detestable  crime  of  heresy  ',  also  asks  *  that  some  reason- 
able declaration  may  be  knowen  unto  your  people  how  they  may  if 
they  will  eschew  the  peril  of  heresy  *.  D  also  originally  followed  Cj 
in  alleging  that  the  proctors  in  the  Arches  would  not  reveal  cases 
concerning  the  royal  prerogative  for  fear  of  losing  their  offices. 
But  where  Cj  asked  that  the  king  should  nominate  proctors,  sworn 
to  maintain  the  royal  prerogative  and  to  expedite  laymen's  causes, 
D  continues,  *  Whereby  ther  is  supposed  great  concelement  of 
such  things  as  touchieth  the  dymynycon  of  your  crowne  and 
dignite  royall  whiche  necesseryly  nedith  to  be  provyded  for  by  yor 
excellent  wisedom  \^    It  may  remain  a  matter  of  opinion  whether 
these  alterations  constitute  a  watering  down  of  Cj  and  C2,  but  D 
certainly  does  soften  some  of  the  anti-clerical  phraseology  and  al- 
legations made  in  C.     Cromwell's  corrections  to  C  are  mostly  in  the 
same  direction.    If  Cj  belongs  to  1 5  29,  alterations  might  have  been 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  date,  by  taking  account  of  the 
statutes  of  probate  and  mortuaries,  but  not  all  the  changes  made 
were  of  this  sort.    The  main  alterations  made  more  appeal  to  the 
interests  and  prejudices  of  the  king,  while  leaving  out  some  of  the 
anti-clerical  grievances  and  demands,  foimd  in  C,  which  might  have 
made  more  appeal  to  the  Q)nunons.* 

E  *  is  a  fair  copy  of  D  as  revised  ;  it  omits  the  section  concerning 
the  proctors  in  the  Arches,  which  was  struck  out  during  the  revision 
of  D.  As  we  have  already  seen,  this  may  suggest  that  the  revision 
took  place  some  time  after  the  first  or  second  week  of  February,  when 
Warham  may  have  reformed  this  abuse.* 

We  may  now  summarize  what  has  been  learnt  from  the  drafts. 
A  and  Ci  might  belong  to  either  1 5 29  or  1 5  32,  though  there  is  good 
reason  for  thinking  that  C^  is  later  than  February  1531.  If  the 
sections  on  heresy  in  Cj  favour  the  later  date,  then  it  might  well  be 
argued  that  their  absence  in  A  favours  1 5  29,  though  A's  probable 
lack  of  completeness  weakens  this  argument.  B  and  C,  may 
belong  to  1 5  29,  though  a  later  date  would  not  be  impossible.  A  and 
B  were  revised  by  Cromwell.  Cj  and  Cj  were  produced,  incor- 
porating most  of  these  revisions,  while  considerable  new  sections, 
not  found  in  A,  appear  in  Cj.  Cj  and  Cj  were  also  revised  by  Crom- 
well and  form  the  basis  of  D,  which  was  revised  by  Audeley  and 
others.  Much  of  these  successive  revisions  was  apparently  aimed  at 
removing  any  suspicion  that  the  petitioners  favoured  heresy. 

^  S.P.  2/L/197  ;  Merriman,  op.  cit,  i.  105-6. 

'  For  an  attempt  to  qcplain  these  changes  see  p.  650. 

*  Ogle,  op,  of,,  pp.  324-30.  *  See  above,  p.  621. 
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We  must  now  examine  the  origin  of  the  Supplication  and  the 
circumstances  which  shaped  it. 

Dr.  Elton,  having  rejected  Hall's  account,  wishes  to  argue  that 
*  D  was  drawn  up  before  the  agitation  in  the  Commons  began ',  and 
further  that  *the  Government  were  very  likely  working  on  the 
Supplication  before  ever  the  parliament  met  in  1532.  .  .  . '  ^  He 
produces  two  pieces  of  evidence  which,  so  he  claims,  prove  the 
first  contention  and  support  the  second. 

The  first  is  the  existence  of 

a  draft  act  of  parliament,  belonging  to  the  session  of  1532,  which, 
being  corrected  largely  by  Cromwell .  .  .  must  have  been  a  govern- 
ment draft.  .  .  .  This  draft  after  an  extravagant  preamble  asserting 
.  .  .  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  prohibited  convocation  firom  legis- 
lating without  the  king's  consent,  thus  embodying  in  a  statute  one  of 
the  most  important  points  in  the  Supplication.  It  looks  very  much 
as  though  the  government  was  at  first  in  two  minds  whether  to 
proceed  by  act  of  parliament  or  by  direct  action  in  convocation  rein- 
forced by  a  commons'  petition  and  if  this  interpretation  is  sound  it 
would  have  to  be  taken  that  the  action  in  the  commons  was  prepared 
— ^tfiat  D  was  prepared — ^before  Supplication  came  up  in  the  commons.* 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  Dr.  Elton  in  these  speculations,  since  he 
seems  to  have  temporarily  forgotten  that  A,  D,  and  E  e^lidtly  ask 
for  the  Commons'  complaints  to  be  remedied  by  legislation.  TTiere- 
fore  it  is  as  plausible,  or  perhaps  even  more  plausible,  to  suppose  that 
the  act  was  drafted  in  answer  to  a  petition  from  the  Commons,  as 
the  Act  against  Qtations,  dealing  with  a  minor  grievance  in  the 
Supplication,  presimiably  was.  The  Act  against  Qtations  became 
law,  but  this  draft  act  may  never  have  reached  parliament  in  any  form. 
Dr.  Elton  claims  that  his  second  piece  of  evidence  provides 
proof.  This  is  a  list  of  memoranda,  accepted  as  being  in  Audeley's 
hand,  on  the  back  of  the  first  folio  of  D. 

This  list  cannot  be  a  list  of  the  acts  passed  of  which  sixteen  are 
missing,  including  even  the  Act  of  Annates  ...  it  can  therefore  be 
only  either  a  list  of  matters  in  the  preparing  of  which  .  .  .  Audeley 
was  concerned,  or  a  list  of  bills  received  by  the  Speaker.  .  .  .  Which- 
ever explanation  is  correct,  they  both  make  certain  that  D  was 
drafted  before  the  commons  began  to  discuss  the  Supplication.  If 
diese  are  Audeley's  private  memoranda  .  .  .  the  inclusion  of  the  act 
for  the  import  of  wine  .  .  .  proves  the  list,  and  with  it  draft  D,  to  be 
earlier  than  14  February  :  that  act  had  passed  by  then.  If  the  list  is 
of  bills  received,  it  must  have  been  made  early  in  the  session,  before 
that  same  bill  came  up.  In  any  case  D  precedes  the  first  appearance 
of  die  Supplication  in  the  house  of  commons.* 

^  An/i,  ]xvL  5 14-15.  '  Ibid.  *  UnJ,  p.  5 15. 
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These  memotanda  are  very  difficult  to  read,  but  they  consist  of  a 
list  of  thirty-three  items.  Thirty-four  acts  were  passed  in  1 5  3  2,  so  it 
cannot  be  a  complete  list  of  those  acts.  However,  a  careful  reading 
does  not  reveal  any  items  that  can  be  definitely  identified  as  private 
memoranda  and  the  Act  of  Annates  is  mentioned.^  Twenty-seven  of 
the  items  clearly  refer  to  acts  passed  in  1 5 32  ;  six  are  doubtful,  but 
they  can  be  plausibly  identified  with  sUch  acts.*  If  all  thirty-three 
identifications  are  accepted,  the  only  missing  act  whould  be  chapter 
two,  for  the  making  of  gaols.  If  it  is  a  list  of  betwecfn  twenty-eight 
and  thirty-three  acts  of  parliament  out  of  a  total  passed  of  thirty-four 
while  included  in  the  twenty-eight  are  all  the  private  acts  passed,  it 
would  seem  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  scribbled  down 
towards  the  end  of  the  session,  or  even  after  the  end,  rather  than 
towards  the  beginning,  or  before  it  began.  Dr.  Elton's  argimients 
on  this  point  fail  to  carry  conviction  ;  there  is  no  proof  that  D  was 
prepared  before  the  Commons  began  to  agitate,  still  less  that  it  was 
ready  before  the  session  began  in  January. 

However  Dr.  Elton  has  another  argument  derived  from  D  : 

Had  the  draft  been  handled  inside  the  house  in  a  commons'  commit- 
tee— and  only  a  committee  could  have  produced  corrections  in 
several  hands — ^it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Speaker's  hand 
to  appear  on  it  :  even  in  the  Reformation  Parliament  procedure  was 
sufficiendy  developed  to  assure  us  of  that.  Audeley,  however,  was 
not  only  Speaker,  he  was  ...  a  king's  Serjeant.  That  is  to  say  he  was 
one  of  the  king's  legal  counsel,  who  were  the  normal  draftsmen  of 
government  legislation.  .  .  .  The  council — ^that  is  the  government — 
prepared  draft  D.* 

This  statement  has  every  air  of  confidence,  but  it  is  based  on  assimip- 
tion,  not  on  evidence.  In  fact  we  do  not  know  enough  about  pro- 
cedure to  be  sure  of  the  Speaker's  part  in  it  and  what  we  do  know 
does  not  confirm  these  assumptions.  Dr.  Elton  tries  to  support 
them  by  references  to  Elizabethan  practice,  as  descnbed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  and  Sir  John  Neale.*  Neither  of  the  passages  cited 
has  anything  lo  say  about  petitions  to  the  Crown  :  they  both  deal 
with  procedure  on  bills.  By  15  81  it  was  expected  that  the  Speaker 
would  not  take  part  in  debates  or  sit  on  committees.**  But  in  the 
parliament  of  1586-7  the  Speaker  was  on  the  committee  to  consider 

^  Item  twenty-scYcn  was  read  by  Mr.  R.  Sharpe  France  as '  annetes ' ;  another  possible 
reading  would  be  '  annetjrs '. 

*  For  example  item  six,  which  Dr.  Elton  read  very  plausibly  as  '  for  Set  York ',  and 
which  might  also  be  read  *  for  W.  York ',  probably  refers  to  23  Henry  VIII,  cap.  19,  an 
act  prompted  by  a  petition  from  York  for  the  removal  of  fishing  weirs,  impeding 
navigation  in  the  Ouse  and  Humber.  *  Antt,  Ixvi.  511. 

*  Dt  Rtpttblua  Angfomm^  ed.  Alston,  pp.  45ff.  ;  J.  E.  Neale,  Tb9  ElhitAttban  Houst  of 
Commons  (London,  1949)  pp.  393-402.  Smith  does  not  say  anything  about  the  Speaker's 
exclusion  from  committees. 

*  Neale,  Elh^fdfitb  emd Ur  Parliamtttts  (1953)*  p.  422.  There  was  no  absolute  ban; 
Speaker  Glanville  spoke  in  the  committee  on  supply  in  May  1640  (S.  R.  Gardiner, 
Hisimy  rfEtig/tmd  (1884},  is.  114). 
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aid  to  the  Netherlands  and  to  draft  a  petition  to  the  queen  on  the 
subject  ;  a  draft  of  the  petition  in  his  hand  survives.^  If  this  could 
happen  after  procedure  had  begun  to  harden  under  Elizabeth,  there  is 
every  reason  to  think  that  it  could  have  happened  under  Henry  VIII. 
What  little  we  know  about  the  Speaker  in  this  period  suggests  that  his 
position  was  a  somewhat  ambivalent  one,  so  we  may  see  Audeley 
both  as  a  servant  of  the  Crown  and  the  spokesman  of  the  Commons.* 

We  cannot  be  certain  that  D  was  produced  by  a  committee  of  the 
Commons,  but  the  presence  of  Audeley's  hand  among  the  corrections 
is  not  incompatible  with  such  an  origin.  As  he  was  a  royal  servant, 
his  advice  may  have  been  especially  welcome,  as  a  means  of  ensuring 
that  the  petition  so  far  as  possible  was  acceptable  to  the  king.  Again 
Dr.  Elton  assumes  that  Cromwell  was  a  member  of  Commons* 
committees  in  1 5  29  ;  he  may  or  may  not  have  been,  but  he  was  even 
more  likely  to  have  been  a  member  of  committees  in  1532,  when  he 
was  a  councillor.  This  would  explain  the  presence  of  the  drafts 
among  his  papers.* 

Dr.  Elton  has  offered  no  conclusive  evidence  that  D  was  prepared 
before  the  session  of  1532  began,  or  that  it  was  solely  the  work  of 
the  Government.  We  may  agree  that  D  was  influenced  by  a  desire 
to  express  the  grievances  in  a  form  acceptable  to  the  king  and  that  it 
may  have  been  revised  by  some  of  his  councillors,  as  well  as  by 
Audeley  ;  the  revision  may  well  have  taken  place  in  the  Commons 
rather  than  in  the  council.*  There  is  no  evidence  in  D  that  the 
Supplication  was  first  presented  to  the  Commons  as  a  finished  docu- 
ment, composed  by  the  council,  before  the  Commons  had  expressed 
any  grievances. 

IV 

We  shall  now  consider  what  evidence  there  is  for  dating  when 
the  Supplication  took  shape.     But   first  we  must  clear  away   a 

^  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  John  Neale  for  his  kindness  in  sending  me  this  information 
before  it  was  published  in  Elh^abetb  I  and  bit  Parliamints,  ij8 4-1601  (London,  i957)> 
pp.  176-80.  His  letter  also  expressed  the  opinion  '  that  one  need  not  assume  that  the 
Speaker  was  excluded  from  committees  in  Henry  VIII's  reign — particularly  when  a 
petition  to  the  Crown  was  to  be  drafted.  Indeed,  I  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  at 
that  time  he  probably  was  involved  and  probably  played  the  leading  part.' 

*  Professor  Roskell  considers  that  before  1485  * .  .  .  there  is  little  justification  for 
believing  that  the  Speaker,  whatever  his  personal  inclinations  may  have  been,  was  able 
to  speak  other  than  as  the  commons  allowed  him  '  and  that  he  was  usually  freely  elected 
{Bull.  Inst.  Hist.  R/j.  xxiii  ( 1 9  5  o),  5  2) .  There  is  no  information  to  indicate  his  position  from 
1485  to  1525  ;  More  in  1523  was  a  royal  servant,  he  urged  the  Commons  to  vote  supply 
and  was  rewarded  for  his  services  to  the  Crown,  but  he  is  also  the  first  Speaker  known  to 
have  asked  for  the  privilsige  of  free  speech  and  he  may  have  refused  to  answer  on  behalf 
of  the  Commons,  until  instructed  by  them  to  speak.  Hall  mentions  the  eloquence  with 
which  Audeley  expounded  the  Commons'  views  before  the  king  on  two  occasions  in 
1529  and  1 53 1  (pp.  766,  775). 

'  Indeed,  as  instructions  for  drafting  legislation  for  this  session  survive  {SJP.  Hemy 
VIII,  i.  380-3),  it  is  worth  noting  that  they  make  no  reference  to  the  matter  of  the 
Supplication. 

^  Especially  in  view  of  the  insertions  (see  above  p.  624,  n.  8). 
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misapprehension  of  Dr.  Elton's  :  *  It  has  further  been  shown  that 
the  device  of  petitioning  the  king  for  replies  from  the  clergy  to  the 
Commons'  complaints  (the  device  that  is  of  the  Supplication)  was 
adopted  or  at  least  suggested  on  one  other  occasion  ...  in  1529.'^ 
But,  unlike  the  Commons'  petition  of  1 5  29,*  A,  Ci,  D,  and  E  do  not 
ask  for  replies  from  the  clergy.  A,  D  and  E  ask  for  the  king  to 
promote  legislation  in  parliament  according  to  his  judgment.  When 
he  received  the  Supplication  the  king  adopted  the  part  of  arbitrator 
and  judge  of  their  complaints  ;  he  temporized  about  the  Commons' 
request  for  legislation  and  submitted  their  grievances  to  the  clergy. 
Dr.  Elton  is  so  sure  that  the  whole  episode  was  planned  in  advance 
by  the  Government  that  he  assumes  that  what  happened  was  pre- 
cisely what  the  Commons  had  demanded.  But  the  documents 
show  that  the  Commons  did  not  ask  for  the  procedure  of  1529  to 
be  adopted,  though  they  did  submit  the  remedying  of  their  grievances 
to  the  discretion  of  the  king.  It  was  the  king  who  chose  to  follow 
that  procedure.  A  consideration  of  this,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  Commons'  request  for  a  dissolution  implied  speedy  legislation 
about  their  grievances,  casts  some  doubt  on  Dr.  Elton's  thesis  that 
the  Supplication  was  solely  a  Government-inspired  document. 

The  letter  of  Norfolk  of  28  February  shows  that  the  Commons* 
grievances  against  the  Church  courts  were  well  known  by  then.  On 
24  February  Warham  registered  a  protest  that  he  did  not  hold  him- 
self bound  by  anything  enacted  in  this  parliament  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  papacy  or  that  derogated  from  the  authority  or  liberties  of  his 
see  of  Canterbury.^  This  was  perhaps  primarily  a  protest  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Annates,  but  the  reservation  about 
the  liberties  of  his  see  suggests  that  Warham  feared  an  attack  on  f^  ^ 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  privileges  in  England,  not  simply 
sanctions  against  the  papacy.  Thus  by  the  last  week  in  February  the 
Commons'  views  and  mood  must  have  been  clearly  expressed  and 
Warham  may  have  suspected  that  the  king  or  some  of  his  councillors 
proposed  to  take  advantage  of  this.  Chapuys  wrote  on  6  March, 
'  An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  abrogate  the  authority  of  the 
Archbishops  over  other  prelates  and  give  it  to  this  king  as  sovereign 
head  of  the  English  Church.  The  earl  of  Wiltshire  is  the  principal 
advocate  of  this  measure  and  has  been  heard  to  say  before  a  portion 
of  the  assembly  that  he  is  ready  to  maintain  .  .  .  that  no  Pope  or  pre- 
late can  exercise  jurisdiction,  promulgate  laws  pr  enforce  ordinances 
in  this  country.'  *  His  words  are  obscure  ;  they  may  suggest  that 
an  attack  on  clerical  jurisdiction  also  took  place  in  the  lords,  or  they 
may  be  based  on  a  confused  report  of  the  first  paragraphs  of  the 
Supplication. 

^  Ante,  Ixvi.  516.  *  Brit.  Mus.  Cotton  MSS.  Cleopatra,  F  ii,  fo.  257. 

'  Wilkins,  iii.  746.     Burnet  quotes  a  copy  dated  9  February,  but  presumably  this  i^ 
^  ctrqr  (  History,  i.  169).  *  Sfan.  Cai.  p.  40 j. 
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Again  according  to  Chapuys,  the  king  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  getting  the  annates  bill  through  both  houses,  during  the  first  weeks 
of  March,  though  both  he  and  Norfolk  claimed  that  the  bill  was  the 
result  of  popular  pressure.^  The  Supplication  was  presented  to  the 
king  on  18  March  and  parliament  was  prorogued  ten  days  later. 


Dr.  Elton  does  not  profess  to  follow  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  Supplication  in  detail.  But  his  sketch  seems  to  imply  that  with 
the  submission  of  the  clergy  in  May  1 5  3  2  its  history  had  come  to  an 
end.*  Since  the  whole  device  of  the  Supplication  was  due  to  the 
Government's  initiative,  its  importance  and  effectiveness  presum- 
ably ceased,  once  the  Government  had  attained  its  objective.  Such 
a  view  begs  several  questions.  Even  if  it  were  firmly  established 
that  the  Supplication  was  wholly  a  Government  device,  it  would 
still  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  Submission  was  the  original 
objective  of  the  Government  and  represented  the  complete  fulfil- 
ment of  its  plans.  Finally  the  effect  of  the  Supplication  and  its 
influence  on  subsequent  legislation  or  events  are  relevant  to  any 
attempt  to  assess  its  character  or  even  its  origins. 

The  first  problem  is,  what  the  king  and  his  advisers  hoped  for 
when  parliament  met  again  after  Easter.  Before  Easter  the  Com- 
mons had  rejected  the  bill  of  primer  seisin,  no  supply  had  been 
granted,  the  bill  of  annates  had  passed  both  houses,  but  by  about  the 
third  week  of  April  it  was  clear  that  it  was  not  going  to  have  any 
immediate  effect  on  Rome's  attitude  to  the  divorce.  The  first 
Government  business  seems  to  have  been  a  request  for  supply  on 
10  April.*  The  Commons  made  a  singularly  cautious  response  to 
this  by  voting  one  fifteenth.  The  Venetian  envoy  thought  that  the 
divorce  had  already  been  discussed  in  parliament  in  March  and  that 
Gardiner  had  revealed  that  the  pope  could  do  nothing  further,  while 
Warham  had  spoken  against  the  king  on  this  issue  on  15  March.* 
He  thought  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  session  after  Easter  would 
be  to  settle  the  divorce.*  Hall  tells  us  that  some  time  in  April  a 
member  of  the  Commons  had  spoken  against  the  divorce.*  Dr. 
Elton  mentions  two  draft  bills  for  providing  parliamentary  sanc- 
tion for  a  divorce  though,  for  reasons  which  he  does  not  explain,  he 
dates  them  towards  the  end  of  1532.'  On  30  April  Henry  passed 
the  answer  of  the  ordinaries  to  a  delegation  of  the  Commons, 
remarking  that  it  was  '  very  sophisticall  and  nothing  auoydyng  the 
greues  of  the  lay  people '  ;    he  also  delivered  a  lengthy  oration, 

^  Span.  Cal.  pp.  411,  416-17.    Pollaid  argued  that  the  Houses  resisted  the  con- 
ditional character  of  the  act  (Henry  VIII,  p.  290). 

*  Anfe,  bcvi.  532-3.  •  Hall,  pp.  785-6. 

*  Venetian  Cal.  pp.  329,  330.  •  Ibid.  p.  331. 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  788.  '  liistofy,  zxxiz  (1954),  2^1. 
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asserting  that  his  mandage  was  invalid.^  Chapuys  thought  that 
Henry  was  trying  to  win  support  for  the  divorce  by  promising  the 
Commons  his  support  against  *  the  encroachments  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal power  and  the  rigours  of  the  inquisition,  which,  I  am  told,  are 
greater  here  than  in  Spain  ...'.* 

But  Henry's  first  known  action  was  to  try  to  obtain  a  subsidy 
from  the  clergy  on  8  May.    The  clergy  showed  little  enthusiasm 
for  this,  but  their  petition  for  the  king's  favour  only  produced  on 
10  May  articles  from  the  king,  demanding  that  they  should  not  make 
canons  without  royal  assent  and  that  they  should  submit  existing 
canons  for  revision  to  a  commission  appointed  by  the  king  from  the 
parliament  and  the  clergy.*    On  23  April  the  Venetian  envoy  had 
reported  that  the  French  and  English  bishops  had  lately  claimed  that 
they  could  not  assent  to  the  divorce  *  without  the  Pope's  consent, 
because  when  created  they  swear  not  to  oppose  the  Pope's  wishes. .  .'.* 
On  1 1  May  Henry  laid  the  bishops'  oath  to  the  pope  before  a  delega- 
tion of  the  Commons,  saying  that  it  made  the  bishops  *  but  halfe  our 
subiectes  '  and  asking  the  Commons  *  to  inuent  some  ordre  that  we 
be  not  thus  deluded  of  our  Spirituall  subiectes  '.^     On  13  May  the 
clergy  oflFered  to  submit  to  the  king  with  reservations  ;  the  next  day 
parliament  was  prorogued.     On  the  15  th  convocation  submitted 
without  reservations  and  was  also  prorogued.*    According  to  Hall, 
the  prorogation  of  parliament  was  because  of  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
plague  at  Westminster.^    Chapuys's  somewhat  obscure  remarks 
about  the  opposition  of  More,  Gardiner  and  the  bishops  led  Pollard 
to  presume  that  the  prorogation  was  made  because  the  king  had 
lost  control  of  the  upper  house.®    Whatever  its  cause,  the  proroga- 
tion was  so  sudden  that  the  fifteenth  granted  was  never  accepted  and 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  clerical  subsidy.     More  resigned 
the  Great  Seal  shortly  afterwards  and  Gardiner  was  certainly  out  of 
favour  for  the  time  being.    The  Submission  of  the  Clergy  was  so 
little  publicized  that  Chapuys  had  apparently  still  not  heard  of  it  by 
31  May.* 

Neither  the  Venetian  envoy  nor  Chapuys  is  a  very  reliable  author- 
ity for  parliamentary  proceedings,  still  less  for  the  king's  intentions, 
yet  there  clearly  was  a  general  expectation  that  the  divorce  might  be 
brought  before  parliament  in  some  way.  According  to  both  Hall 
and  Chapuys  there  was  some  apparently  spontaneous  opposition  to 
the  divorce  in  the  Commons.  The  king  undoubtedly  defended  the 
prospect  of  a  divorce  to  the  Commons  and  showed  much  greater 

^  Hall,  pp.  788-9.  '  Span,  Col,  pp.  440-1,  also  p.  446. 

•  Wilkins,  iii.  p.  749.  *  Vm.  Cal.  p.  353. 

•  Hall,  p.  789.  •  Wilkins,  iii.  749. 

'  Hall,  p.  78.    But  Henry  was  still  at  Westminster  on  the  i6th,  when  he  received  the 
submission  of  the  clergy. 

•  Spat,  Cal,  p.  446  ;  Pollard,  Htmy  VIII,  pp.  293-4. 

•  Spa/t,  Cal,  pp.  450-1. 
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willingness  to  pursue  the  programme  of  the  Supplication  than  he 
had  done  in  March.  Moreover  there  is  evidence  that  further 
ecclesiastical  legislation  was  before  the  Commons  and  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  prorogation. ^  *  The  bill  of  porcions  in  the  lieu  of 
mortuaries  '  and  *  The  answers  of  the  prelates  *  had  been  read  twice, 
while  '  the  resumption  of  the  liberties,  etc.  of  the  prelates  ',*  *  the 
othes  of  the  prelates  *  and  *  the  bille  of  the  tythes  in  London  *  had 
been  read  once.  The  first  bill  may  have  been  in  answer  to  the  com- 
plaints in  the  Supplication.  Whatever  the  contents  of  these  bills, 
they  can  hardly  have  been  welcome  to  the  clergy.  It  may  have  been 
the  threat  of  these  bills  and  the  fear  of  worse  to  come  that  induced 
the  clergy  to  submit. 

The  prorogation  may  have  been  accidental,  as  Hall  suggests,  it 
may  have  been  because  the  king  lost  control  of  the  Lords,  as  Pollard 
conjectured,  or  because  the  king  feared  that  he  could  not  be  sure  of  a 
favourable  reception  for  the  divorce  in  one  or  both  the  houses,*  or 
there  may  have  been  some  sort  of  bargain  with  the  clergy  for  at 
least  a  temporary  halt  to  anti-clerical  legislation  from  the  Commons 
and  fiscal  demands  from  the  king,  in  return  for  the  Submission.  Mr. 
Scarisbrick  has  shown  that  the  clergy  bargained  for  their  pardon  in 
1 5  3 1  and  got  some  concessions.*  They  may  have  been  attempting 
a  similar  move  when  they  petitioned  the  king  for  his  favour  in  May 
1532.  It  may  be  significant  that  only  one  of  the  ecclesiastical 
measures  interrupted  by  the  prorogation  was  ever  enacted.^  In  so 
far  as  the  demands  of  the  Commons  might  weaken  the  Church's 
weapons  against  heresy,  the  king's  sympathies  were  likely  to  be  with 
the  clergy  rather  than  with  the  Commons  in  the  long  run.  The 
Submission  empowered  the  king  to  appoint  a  commission  to  review 
the  canons  and  constitutions  of  the  Church.  This  might  have  been 
a  way  of  remedying  some  of  the  Commons'  grievances,  but  the  king 
never  appointed  commissioners. 

If  the  king's  main  objective  was  the  divorce,  the  submission  of 
the  clergy  was  only  a  stage  in  that  direction.  He  still  needed  some 
sort  of  parliamentary  legislation  or  means  to  circumvent  Warham's 
opposition,  or  both.  The  intimidation  of  Warham  by  means  of 
praemunire  proceedings  was  begun.  Warham  prepared  to  resist,* 
but  he  died  on  22  August.     At  about  this  time  royal  policy  was  set 

*  S.P.  1/74/146  (L.  and  P,  vi,  no.  120)  is  a  list  of  *  BiUcs  depcnyng  in  the  comcn* 
Hous  syns  the  last  prorogacion  \  It  includes  two  bills  (*  the  statute  of  apparell  *  and 
*  beyf  and  motion  to  be  sold  by  weight  *)  with  tides  corresponding  to  those  of  acts  passed 
in  1533  (24  Henry  VIII,  cap.  13  and  3). 

*  This  may  be  related  to  the  draft  bill  (L.  and  P.  xv,  no.  501,  discussed  in  Btd/.  Ins. 
Hist.  Bjs.  XXV.  131),  but  it  may  have  been  a  more  comprehensive  measure. 

'  On  May  1 3  the  Nuncio  presented  the  brief  urging  Henry  to  take  back  Catherine  as 
his  wife.     This  may  have  increased  the  uncertainty  {Span,  Cal.  p.  447). 

*  Camh.  Hist,  Joum,  xii.  33-5. 

*  The  bill  about  London's  tithes  may  have  been  the  origin  of  27  Henry  VIII,  cap.  ix. 

*  Ogle,  o/>.  «■/.  pp.  353-4. 
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forth  in  *  A  Glasse  of  the  truthe  ',  a  work  produced  under  Henry's 
supervision.^  This  is  a  dialogue  between  a  lawyer  and  a  divine  which 
rehearses  the  arguments  against  the  validity  of  the  marriage  and 
argues  that  the  case  should  be  tried  in  England  without  papal  inter- 
ference. The  divine  concludes,  * .  .  .  methinketh  the  succession  of 
this  realm  ought  not  to  be  ordered  by  forreins;  for  if  it  should  .  .  . 
they  were  the  rulers  and  orderers  of  this  realm  and  not  the  king  and 
his  parliament  .  .  .  the  king's  highnes  and  his  parliament  should 
earnestly  press  the  metropolitans  of  this  realm  (their  unjust  oath 
made  to  the  pope  notwithstanding)  to  set  an  end  shortly  in  this  .  .  .*.* 
This  was  probably  written  before  Warham  died  and  was  still  being 
officially  circulated  in  December.*  An  attempt  to  implement  these 
suggestions  exists  in  a  draft  act  *  which  empowers  *  the  Arch- 
byshoppes  metropolitanes  or  oon  of  them '  *  in  consultation  with 
other  clergy  to  establish  the  facts  about  the  marriage  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  valid  according  to  divine  law.  To  enact  this 
would  have  meant  a  breach  with  Rome  which  would  have  made  it 
impossible  to  obtain  the  bulls  for  Cranmer's  canonical  institution  as 
archbishop.  Parliament  had  been  prorogued  until  November,  but 
it  was  then  prorogued  again  until  February  ;  the  official  reason  given 
was  Henry's  absence  in  France.*  When  parliament  met  in  February 
the  necessary  bulls  were  being  granted  in  Rome  and  Cromwell  had 
helped  to  devise  a  somewhat  diflFerent  solution  for  the  king's  great 
matter.  The  session  was  devoted  to  the  Act  of  Appeals,  rather  than 
to  finishing  the  legislation  begun  in  1532.  This  presumably 
satisfied  the  king  for  the  time  being  and  may  have  encouraged 
Cromwell  in  more  far-reaching  plans,  but  it  did  nothing  to  remedy 
the  grievances  expressed  in  the  Supplication.    If  nothing  was  ever 

^  N.  Pocock,  Kicords  of  tb$  Rt/ormafion,  Oxford,  1870,  ii.  585-421  ;  i.  pp.  xx-xxii. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  418-19. 

'  Ibid.  i.  p.  xxi,  shows  that  it  was  in  print  and  being  circulated  in  Oxford  by  17 
September.  Sometime  after  Easter  1552  the  king's  printer  also  issued  St.  German's 
* .  .  .  diuision  betwene  the  spiritualtie  and  temporaltie  ',  which  repeated  many  of  the 
grievances  of  the  Supplication  and  (>articularly  attacked  the  use  of  ex  officio  procedures 
and  indiscriminate  accusations  of  heresy.  Gairdner  argued  that  this  is  ^rther  evidence 
of  the  official  inspiration  of  the  Supplication,  but  the  work  was  written  after  the 
Supplication,  since  it  refers  to  23  Henry  VIII,  cap.  i  (td.  cit.  p.  238).  Unlike  *  A  Glasse  of 
the  truthe  ',  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  officially  inspired,  though  it  may  have  been 
meant  as  a  reminder  to  the  clergy  that  the  king  might  still  take  up  the  Commons' 
grievances.  Throughout  1533  More  was  engaged  in  public  controversy  with  St. 
German,  contending  that  any  softening  of  the  treatment  of  heretics  would  produce 
fatal  results.  If  St.  German  was  Henry's  spokesman,  the  publication  of  More's  attacks 
would  hardly  have  been  allowed. 

*  S.P.  2/N/155-62.  Dr.  Elton  {History^  xxxix  (1954),  231)  ascribes  the  draft  to 
Audeley  and  finds  it  *  half-hearted '.  The  pope  is  accused  of  imitating  some  of  his 
predecessors  '  wch  nothyng  ells  desired  but  to  aspire  to  the  most  supreme  honors  and 
auctorytes  of  the  world  and  to  usurpe  upon  the  lurisdiccons  and  prerogatj^es  of  aU 
cristen  princs  '  (fo.  156). 

'  This  suggests  that  either  Warham's  recalcitrance  or  the  vacancy  of  his  see  was 
being  allowed  for. 

*L.  emdP.  v.  no.  15 15. 
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heard  of  the  matter  again,  this  would  be  strong  evidence  in  favour  of 
Dr.  Elton's  view  that  the  Commons  were  not  deeply  concerned 
about  it  in  1532.^ 

About  June  1533  More  wrote  to  Erasmus,  *  Rex  videtur  adversus 
haereticos  acrior  quam  Episcopi  ipsi  '.*  The  alliance  of  Crown  and 
clergy  for  the  destruction  of  heresy,  strengthened  and  re-affirmed  in 
1 53 1,  was  still  very  much  in  evidence.  Early  in  1534  Thomas 
Phillype,  citizen  of  London,  petitioned  the  Commons,  complaining 
that  he  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  three  years  by  the 
bishop  of  London.  The  bishop  had  ministered  certain  articles  to 
him,  which  the  bishop  affirmed  to  be  notorious,  though  he  could  not 
prove  one  of  them,  and  insisted  that  Phillj^  should  abjure. 
PhiUjrpe  begged  the  Commons  to  intercede  for  him  to  the  chancellor 
for  a  writ  of  corpus  cum  causa?  On  7  February  his  petition  was  sent 
by  the  Commons  to  the  Lords,  but  two  days  later  the  Lords  refused 
to  consider  it  and  returned  it  to  the  Commons  as  frivolous.*  On 
2  March  the  Commons  raised  Phill3^'s  case  again  and  asked  for  an 
answer  from  the  bishop  of  London,  but  all  the  peers  refused  *  una 
Voce  *.*    On  5  March  • 

the  Comyn  house  wente  before  the  kyng  in  to  hys  palayse  and  the 
speker  made  a  preposyssyon  to  the  kyng  to  and  in  the  name  of  all  hys 
subgyets,  desyryng  his  grace  of  reformacon  of  the  acts  made  by  the 
spiritualtye  in  the  convocacon  ayenste  hys  grace  and  hys  subgyets  in 
(^yng  many  of  hys  subgetts  to  the  corts  ex  ofydo  and  not  knowyng 
diere  accuser  and  to  cawse  them  to  abyower  or  ells  to  borne  them  for 
pure  malys  and  apon  there  abhomynabyll  cursys  takyng  of  tythes  and 
offryngs  contrary  to  justyse  and  that  they  were  juggs  and  partyes  in 
ther  owne  cawsys.  Therfor  at  that  tyme  hjrt  was  ordeyned  that  viii 
of  the  lower  house  and  viii  of  the  hyer  house  and  xvi  Byshopps 
with  hothyr  of  the  clcrgye  shulde  dyscusse  the  mater  and  the  kyng  to 
be  umperc.  .  .  . 

^  Dr.  Elton's  views  are  somewhat  contradictory :  while  the  heresy  clauses  of  Cj 
represent '  the  authentic  voice  of  the  commons  and  genuine  legitimate  grievances  '  in 
1529  {tmti^  Ixvi.  524-5),  he  doubts  whether  similar  complaints  in  1552  '  were  genuinely 
the  commons'  complaints  '  (p.  514). 

'  Erasmi  EpUAfJae,  ed.  Allen,  x.  259.  *  L.  and  P.  vii,  no.  155. 

*  Lordr  Journals,  i.  65,  66.    The  presence  was  44  lay  and  54  spiritual  Lords. 
^  Ibid.  p.  71. 

*  Brit.  Mus.  Harleian  MSS.  2252,  fo.  34 v.  Dr.  Elton,  for  reasons  left  unexplained, 
attributes  this  account  to  1552  and  thinks  it  is  an  account  of  the  presentation  of  the 
Supplication,  though  he  admits  that  the  date  does  not  fit  this  view  (flnU,  Ixvl.  5 12,  n.  i). 
The  account  comes  from  the  commonplace  book  of  a  London  citizen  and  the  page  in 
question  is  headed  '  the  acts  of  parlement  passyd  in  fieuer  and  marrJic  the  xxv^  yeie  of 
....  henry  the  viii^^^ .  .  .  1 5  34 '.  There  follows  a  list  of  the  acts  passed  in  that  session 
in  the  middle  of  which  in  the  same  hand  comes  the  account  quoted,  which  begins 
'  itm  the  V^*^  day  of  marche  '.  Moreover  there  is  independent  evidence  that  some  such 
meeting  took  place  in  1 5  34.  On  8  March  Rokewood  wrote  to  Lord  Lisle, '  On  Thurs- 
day last  the  whole  Parliament  were  with  the  king  at  York  Place  for  three  hoois,  sikI 
afterwards  all  the  lords  went  into  the  Council  House  at  Westminster .  .  . '  (h.  mdP,  vii, 
no.  304).  In  1534  the  8  March  was  a  Sunday,  so  the  Thursday  would  have  been 
5  March. 
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The  last  sentence  may  perhaps|refer  to[the[Act[for  the  Submission 
of  the  Qergy,  passed  in  this  session,  which  once  again  empowered 
the  king  to  appoint  a  commission  of  thirty-two  to  abrogate  or  con- 
firm the  canons  and  constitutions  of  the  Church,  subject  to  the  king's 
approval  (25  Henry  VIII,  cap.  19).^  On  26  March  the  Lords  were 
dealing  with  a  bill  about  heretics  from  the  Commons  and  appear  to 
have  amended  it.*  This  presumably  produced  25  Henry  Vm, 
cap.  14  which  repealed  2  Henry  IV,  cap.  15,  because  its  words  were 
so  general  ^  that  unneth  the  most  expert  and  best  lemed  man  .  .  . 
diligently  lying  in  wait  upon  himselfe  can . . .  avoyd  the .  .  .  daimger 
of  the  same  acte .  .  .  yf  he  should  be  examyned  upon  such  capcious 
interrogatoryes  by  the  Ordinaries  ...  in  cases  where  they  will 
suspecte  any  person  ...  of  heresy  .  .  . '.  It  then  provided  that 
accusations  of  heresy  must  be  made  by  presentment,  or  by  at  least 
two  witnesses,  that  the  trial  must  be  in  open  court  and  that,  if  the 
Ordinary  refused  bail,  it  might  be  granted  by  two  justices  of  peace  at 
their  discretion. 

A  draft  heresy  bill  survives,  which  Dr.  Elton  attributes  to  1 5  29. 
This  date  is  uncertain,  but  we  may  agree  with  him  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  official  inspiration  about  it.*  There  is  a  long  denimciatory 
preamble,  damaged  at  the  beginning,  which  appears  to  refer  to  the 
provisions  of  the  proclamation  against  heresy  of  March  1 5  29,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  may  favour  Dr.  Elton's  proposed  date.*  It  de- 
clares that  the  Ordinaries  uncharitably  arrest  such  as  either  ^  dothe 
preche  speke  or  reason  against  their  detestable  and  shamefuU  lyving  \ 
or  who  have  otherwise  troubled  them  '  and  them  in  prison  do  kepe 
under  the  colour  ...  of  heresy  *,  while  the  Ordinaries  gather  *  feyned 
articles  for  them  to  be  examened  of  and  so  perforced  other  to  abjure 
and  remayne  in  perpetuall  prison  or  ells  to  be  burned ',  without  any 
proofs  or  witnesses.  The  bill  enacts  that  diocesans  must  not  pro- 
secute for  malice  and  must  have  at  least  two  honest  and  credible 
witnesses,  not  at  variance  with  the  accused,  that  the  accused  shall 
have  a  true  copy  of  all  matter  against  him,  indifferent  counsel  for  his 
defence  if  required,  and  shall  be  tried  within  three  months  of  his 
arrest.  Bail  was  to  be  allowed  with  not  more  than  two  sureties  and 
in  a  reasonable  sum.  When  anyone  is  handed  over  to  the  secular 
power,  the  whole  matter  must  be  certified  :  the  certificate  is  to  be 
taken  as  an  indictment  at  common  law  and  process  to  be  used,  as 
if  he  were  indicted  of  felony.  This  bill  is  more  anti-clerical  in  tone 
and  more  drastic  in  its  reforms  of  procedure  than  the  act  of  1534. 
The  preamble's  mention  of  burning  and  the  anxiety  to  provide 
opportunity  for  reconsideration,  before  execution  by  the  secular 

^  Once  again  the  king  fiuled  to  appoint  a  commission. 

'  Ln/.  pp.  80-1,  the  Commons  may  have  produced  two  sepacate  bills  about  heietics. 

*  P.R.O.  S.P.  2/N/20-22  ;  Btdi.  Ins.  Hist.  Ems.  zxv.  122. 

«  But  this  pxochmation  was  le-issued  (see  above  p.  622,  n.  i). 
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power,  may  favour  a  date  after  1531.  The  bill  dearly  provides 
remedies  for  the  abuses  of  which  the  heresy  clauses  of  C^  complained 
It  may  belong  to  1 5  29,  or  it  may  have  been  drawn  up  to  implement 
the  Supplication,  or  it  may  belong  to  the  first  session  of  1534. 
Whichever  date  is  adopted  the  bill  is  a  valuable  piece  of  evidence, 
concerning  the  strength  of  feeling  about  heresy  trials.  It  may  lend 
some  support  to  the  view  that  D  was  a  watering  down  of  Cj's 
complaints  on  this  subject. 

Thus  we  have  to  envisage  a  section  of  the  Commons  persisting 
from  the  beginning  of  1532,  or  from  1529,  in  an  attack  on  the  pro- 
cedure in  heresy  trials.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  king  was  not  likely 
to  be  very  sympathetic  ;  he  certainly  neglected  two  opportunities 
oflFered  to  him  for  reforming  the  canon  law.  In  1532  More, 
Gardiner,  and  probably  Norfolk  would  have  been  hostile.  In  1 5  34 
many,  or  possibly  a  majority,  of  the  lay  peers  refused  to  consider 
even  an  individual  petition  arising  from  these  procedures.  We  know 
that  the  Commons  persisted  in  rejecting  bills  on  wardship  and  uses, 
already  agreed  to  by  the  king  and  the  Lords,  and  that  in  the  end  they 
obtained  a  compromise.^  They  may  well  have  been  capable  of 
persistence  over  heresy  proceedings,  though  here  too  they  probably 
had  to  be  satisfied  with  a  compromise. 

VI 

If  we  allow  that  such  views  were  strongly  and  persistently  held 
in  the  Commons,  we  may  be  less  ready  to  accept  views  which  sup- 
pose that  the  Commons  were  unable  to  pursue  their  grievances 
without  elaborate  prompting  and  planning  from  the  Court.  This 
should  lead  to  a  search  for  alternative  explanations,  however  tenta- 
tive. As  usual  it  is  easier  to  be  negative,  so  much  of  the  conclusion 
will  be  spent  in  reviewing  what  appear  to  be  the  inadequacies  of 
Dr.  Elton's  reconstruction. 

Dr.  Elton  fails  to  establish  his  view  that  Hall's  evidence  may  be 
discarded  whenever  the  convenience  of  later  historians  seems  to 
demand  it.  He  produces  no  evidence  which  rebuts  Hall's  account 
of  the  Commons'  proceedings  in  1532.  When  he  writes  *the 
government  were  very  likely  working  on  the  Supplication,  before 
ever  parliament  met  in  1532  .  .  .  *,  what  does  he  mean  ?  Does  the 
Government  include  Gardiner,  More  and  Norfolk  ?  Any  account 
which  supposes  that  the  king's  advisers  were  all  agreed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1532  would  soon  run  into  difficulties.  The  king  no  doubt 
knew  that  he  wanted  a  divorce,  but  he  must  have  received  contra- 
dictory prescriptions  for  obtaining  it  from  Gardiner  and  Norfolk  on 
the  one  hand  and  Wiltshire  and  Cromwell  on  the  other.  This  may 
help  to  explain  the  somewhat  confused  circumstances  of  the  proroga- 

^  Holdswofth,  History  ofEj^fUb  Lav,  iy.  449-61,  464-5. 
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tion  in  May,  which  do  not  fit  in  very  well  with  an  assumption  that 
the  king  was  working  from  a  master  plan,  devised  before  parliament 
met  in  January. 

In  January  and  February  the  Crown  seems  to  have  given  priority 
to  its  bills  about  feudal  prerogatives  and  annates.     Division  and 
uncertainty  among  the  council  may  have  encouraged  Wiltshire  and 
Cromwell  to  try  to  use  the  grievances  of  the  Commons  to  serve  the 
king's  and  their  own  ends.     Cromwell  was  presumably  the  leading 
coimcillor  in  the  Commons,  hence  the  presence  of  the  drafts  among 
his  papers.    From  April  or  May  until  at  least  October,  the  plan  most 
favoured  would  seem  to  have  been  that  of  obtaining  parliamentary 
sanction  for  a  divorce  found  in  *  A  Glasse  . .  . '  and  the  draft  bill.  As 
the  divorce  would  also  need  the  sanction  of  the  clergy,  the  king  may 
have  been  prepared  to  use  the  Commons*  anti-clerical  programme  as 
a  means  of  threatening  the  clergy.     This  is  not  to  say  that  he  drew  up 
that  programme,  or  that  he  was  eager  to  curb  or  destroy  the  powers 
of  the  clergy  in  cases  of  heresy  :    after  all,  Tyndale  opposed  the 
divorce.     Both  *  A  Glasse  .  .  . '  and  the  draft  bill  stressed  the  succes- 
sion question  :  if  the  validity  of  the  marriage  were  to  be  decided 
abroad,  this  would  be  a  dangerous  infringement  of  the  prerogatives 
of  king  and  parliament,  since  it  would  affect  the  succession,  while  to 
leave  the  succession  in  a  female  brought  risk  of  civil  war.    This 
approach  emphasized  prudential  political  considerations  and  concen- 
trated on  dealing  with  the  king's  individual  case.     Such  a  solution 
was  not  impracticable:  it  would  have  settled  the  succession  first  and 
regulated  relations  with  Rome  afterwards.    This  would  have  led  to 
at  least  a  temporary  breach  with  Rome  and,  if  no  compromise  were 
forthcoming,  it  might  soon  have  made  more  general  legislation  neces- 
sary.   Although  this  was  on  the  whole  a  conservative  solution,  its 
disadvantage  was  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  coerce  the  clergy  by 
giving  scope  to  the  Commons*  anti-clericalism :  a  risk  that  was  all  the 
greater  as  long  as  Warham  was  alive. 

Warham's  death  made  an  immediate  breach  with  Rome  imdesir- 
able  and  created  opportunities,  which  were  only  gradually  imderstood 
and  exploited,  for  the  adoption  of  different  tactics  and  eventually  of  a 
somewhat  different  strategy.  This  produced  a  solution  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  general  to  the  particular  and  so  delayed  giving  a 
parliamentary  confirmation  to  the  divorce  until  the  Act  of  Succession 
of  1534.  There  was  another  difference  of  some  importance  :  the 
draft  bill  had  preserved  Mary's  right  to  the  succession,  if  Henry  had 
no  issue  male,^  but  the  act  of  1534  excluded  Mary  and  her  right  was 
not  restored  until  the  Act  of  Succession  of  1 543.  Thus  the  solution 
adopted  was  more  radical  than  the  one  apparently  envisaged  in  the 
summer  of  1 5  32  ;  it  was  more  in  the  interests  of  the  Boleyn  faction 

»  SJ>.  2/N/161-2. 
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at  Court,  but  it  had  the  disadvantage  of  postponing  explicit  parlia- 
mentary confirmation  of  the  divorce  and  the  succession  until  1534. 
The  evidence  of  the  documents  themselves  suggests  that  A 
might  belong  to  either  1 5  29  on  5  32,  while  Cj  more  probably  belongs 
to  1 5  3  2.  Ci  is  in  the  form  of  a  petition  from  the  G>mmons,  though 
it  is  corrected  by  Cromwell.^  If  A  belongs  to  1 5  32,  this  would  con- 
firm Hall's  account,  since  Dr.  Elton  agrees  that  it  is  a  genuine  Com- 
mons' petition.  The  lack  of  mention  of  heresy  trials  may  tell  against 
1532,  but  A  may  be  incomplete,  or  heresy  trials  may  have  originally 
been  dealt  with  in  a  separate  document,  such  as  the  draft  bill.  If  the 
differences  between  A  and  Cj  are  wholly  due  to  Cromwell,  he  intro- 
duced the  heresy  clauses  (grievances  which  were  certainly  not  in- 
vented by  Cromwell)  and  the  attack  on  heretical  books.  Q  may 
well  represent  the  Commons'  complaints  in  1532. 

B  may  have  originated  in  1 5  29,  while  C,  is  a  copy  of  B  which 
was  later  collated  with  Q.  D  is  an  anthology  of  grievances  from 
1 5  29  and  later,  whose  tone  and  some  of  whose  demands  are  more 
moderate  than  the  original  versions  in  Ci  and  C,.  Audeley  played 
a  part  in  the  redrafting  of  D.  He  may  have  been  consulted  by  the 
Commons,  or  acted  as  a  member  of  a  committee,  giving  guidance  as 
to  what  might  make  the  petition  more  acceptable  to  the  king. 

The  Commons,  as  their  rejection  of  the  bill  of  primer  seisin,  the 
smallness  of  their  grant  of  supply  and  their  possible  restiveness  about 
the  bill  of  annates  show,  were  not  afraid  to  resist  the  royal  wishes. 
But  their  demand  for  a  dissolution  may  suggest  that  they  wanted  a 
speedy  remedy  for  their  grievances  and  were  not  so  much  concerned 
about  the  king's  bargainings  with  convocation  and  the  papacy.  The 
king  and  his  councillors  on  the  other  hand  wished  to  keep  parliament 
in  session,  both  for  bargaining  purposes  and  in  order  to  obtain 
supply  after  Easter.  The  king  was  ready  to  make  the  most  of  his 
chosen  part  of  umpire  between  the  clergy  and  the  Commons.  At  the 
beginning  of  May  he  was  encouraging  the  Commons  to  consider  the 
bishops'  oaths.  But  any  hope  of  the  Commons  getting  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Supplication  enacted  vanished,  because  of  plague,  or 
because  of  trouble  in  the  Lords,  or  because  the  clergy  were  ready  to 
submit.  After  the  death  of  Warham,  the  next  session  was  devoted 
to  the  somewhat  different  solution  of  the  king's  great  matter  which 
was  then  possible.  But  in  1 5  34  the  Commons  were  able  to  return  to 
their  grievances.  The  heresy  laws  were  amended  and  the  enactment 
of  the  Submission  of  the  Clergy  held  out  some  promise  of  the  reform 
of  the  canon  law.  The  king  showed  little  inclination  to  carry  out 
this  promise  and  indeed  ex  officio  procedures  remained  a  grievance  of 

^  Dr.  Elton  sees  some  significance  in  the  fact  diat  A  is  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper,  while  B,  C,  and  E  9xc  not.  But  another  document  which  Dr.  Elton  accepts  as  a 
genuine  Commons'  petition  (Cotton  MSS.  Cleopatra,  F  ii,  fo.  257)  is  written  on  both 
tides  of  the  paper  {antt^  Ixvi.  509,  510). 
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the  laity  down  to  their  abolition  by  the  Long  Parliament.^  The 
tradition  of  anti-clericalism  which  took  on  Puritan  and  Erastian 
guises  in  later  parliaments  might  have  Sir  Francis  KnoUys  as  a  symbol 
of  continuity.  Sir  Francis  had  sat  in  the  Reformation  Parliament 
and,  when  in  1593  he  supported  Moricc's  attack  on  Whitgift  and  the 
ex  officio  oath,*  we  may  be  hearing  an  echo  of  the  feelings  of  that 
earlier  house  of  commons,  of  whose  views  we  know  so  litde.  The 
Reformation  allowed  Henry  to  continue  his  role  of  arbiter  between 
clergy  and  laity,  but,  like  his  daughters  in  their  differing  fashions,  he 
was  in  a  very  real  sense  the  protector  of  the  clergy,  and  this  helped  to 
make  his  title  of  supreme  head  the  more  palatable  to  them. 

Some  such  version  of  events  would  do  less  violence  to  the 
evidence  than  that  offered  by  Dr.  Elton.  But  other  versions  could 
be  devised  ;  for  example,  many  of  Dr.  Elton's  difficvdties  would 
disappear  if  he  permitted  himself  the  hypothesis  that  Cromwell 
became  involved  in  helping  to  draft  the  Commons'  ecclesiastical 
grievances,  grievances  which  began  to  be  expressed  soon  after  they 
met  in  1532.  The  evidence  at  present  available  does  not  permit  of 
any  certainty,  much  must  remain  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  some 
explanations  can  be  shown  to  be  more,  or  less,  plausible  than  others. 

J.  P.  Cooper 

^  M.  H.  Maguire, '  The  Attack  of  the  Common  Lawyers  on  the  oath  Ex  Officio  *  in 
Essajfs  in  History  tmd  Political  TUofy,  prtsmtai  to  C,  H.  Mclhwn  (Harvard,  1936). 
'  J.  E.  Neale.  EUviobetb  I  md Ur  Perliamtnts  tj 94-1601  (London,  1957),  pp.  271-2. 
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The  Augmentation  of  IJOp  :  A  Study  in  the 
Workings  of  the  Anglo-Dutch  Alliance 

FEW  verdicts  could  be  more  unanimous  than  that  passed  by 
English  historians  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  as  allies  in  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  With  scarcely  a  single  dissenting 
voice  they  have  been  convicted  of  a  general  timorousness,  backward- 
ness and  obstructiveness.  Marlborough  hamstrung  by  the  jealousy, 
stupidity  or  cowardice  of  Dutch  generals  and  field-deputies ;  the  war 
effort  in  Spain  fatally  weakened  by  Dutch  neglect  ;  allied  unity 
menaced  by  Dutch  readiness  to  make  a  separate  peace  :  these  are 
commonplaces  of  a  tradition  which  still  flourishes.^ 

Most  vigorous  traditions  contain  at  least  an  element  of  truth, 
and  no  one  would  deny  that  the  Dutch  failed  to  measure  up  to 
England's  requirements.  Few  English  historians,  however,  have 
seen  fit  to  question  whether  such  requirements  were  either  reason- 
able or  desirable,  and  even  if  they  were  (and  if  we  ignore  England's 
own  shortcomings),  whether  the  uncontrovertible  instances  of  this 
failure  really  justify  a  general  indictment  of  inadequacy  or  worse. 
I  neither  intend  nor  desire  to  *  whitewash '  the  Dutch,  but  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  need  for  an  approach  to  the  workings  of  the 
alliance  in  rather  less  narrowly  insular  terms  than  have  hitherto  been 
in  vogue.  The  traditional  views  of  the  Dutch  attitude  to  the 
Portuguese  alliance,  of  the  Dutch  role  in  the  peace  negotiations  of 
1709-10  and  of  Marlborough's  relations  with  Dutch  generals  in  the 
field  would  quite  certainly  undergo  some  alteration  as  a  result.^ 

^Recent  examples,  not  particularly  glaring,  may  be  found  in  Maurice  Ashley's 
England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (London,  1952),  p.  196  (Marlborough  as  *  supreme 
commander'  of  the  Dutch  forces),  and  p.  197  (Dutch  dislike  of  the  Portuguese 
alliance).  The  tradition,  stemming  originally  from  the  dissatisfaction  and  disappoint- 
ment of  Englishmen  at  the  time  of  these  events,  has  had  Swift,  Archdeacon  Qjxe  and 
Frank  Taylor  as  its  most  virulent  and  influential  exponents,  and  may  even  be  detected 
in  Churchill's  biography  of  Marlborough.  Trevelyan's  eminently  fair-minded 
England  tmder  Queen  Anne  is  something  of  an  exception,  but  even  so  it  might  be  instruc- 
tive to  compare  his  treatment  of  the  condominium  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  {e.g, 
KamillieSy  pp.  136-8)  with  A.  J.  Vecnendaal,  Het  Eng/sls  Neder lands  Condominium  in  de 
Zuidelijke  Neder landen  (Utrecht,  1945).  Some  penetrating  comments  on  the  work  of 
modem  British  historians  on  this  period  may  be  found  in  P.  Geyl,  *  Modeme  Historische 
Apologetiek  in  Engeland  ',  in  Kemproblemen  van  On^e  Geschiedenis  (Utrecht,  1937). 

*  For  the  points  mentioned  sec  P.  J.  Welch,  *  Maritime  Powers  and  the  Evolution  of 
the  War  Aims  of  the  Grand  Alliance  *  (unpublished  M.A.  thesis,  London,  1940) 
pp.  122-3  ;  B.  van't  Hoff  (ed.).  Correspondence  of  John  Churchill  and  Antbonie  Heinsius, 
jyoi-jjij  (Hague,  1951),  pp.  xii-xiii  ;  and  Professor  Geyl's  classic  article  *  Ncderland's 
Staatkunde  in  de  Spaanse  Successie-Oorlog  ',  in  Kemproblemen  van  oim^  Gescbitdems, 
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Such  a  task  would  be  largely  one  of  the  re-interpretation  of 
more  or  less  undisputed  facts.  There  is,  however,  at  least  one 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Dutch  alliance  of  which  the  facts 
themselves  have  become  distorted  almost  out  of  recognition,  thanks 
to  various  ill-judged  attempts  to  impose  upon  them  the  conven- 
tional pattern  of  Dutch  backwardness,  delay,  and  obstruction.  The 
facts  in  question  are  those  relating  to  the  augmentation  of  the  allied 
forces  in  the  Low  Gauntries  in  the  winter  of  1708-9.  Around  this 
subject  has  grown  up  a  tradition,  the  acceptance  of  which  by 
reputable  historians  is  in  itself  argument  enough  for  a  wholesale 
reassessment  of  the  history  of  the  alliance.^  This  tradition  has 
recently  been  perpetuated,  and  even  embellished,  by  the  late  Dr. 
W.  A.  Shaw  in  his  posthumously  published  Calendar  of  Treasury  Books 
for  1709.  He  devotes  three  pages  of  his  Introduction  to  this  work 
to  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  British  forces  in  Flanders.  In  so  doing  he  provides  a 
conveniently  succinct  statement  of  a  time-honoured  myth. 

Shaw  begins  by  harking  back  to  the  joint  augmentation  of 
1702-3,  when,  he  says, 

it  had  taken  more  than  three  months  of  negotiation  and  all  Marl- 
borough's patience  and  skill  to  induce  the  Dutch  to  agree  to  an 
equal  Augmentation  on  their  side,  although  the  whole  proposal  had 
originated  from  themselves.  But  on  the  present  occasion  the 
British  Parliament  had  not  waited  for  the  Dutch.  They  voted  their 
own  additional  quota  straight  away  and  unanimously,  and  it  was 
left  to  Marlborough  to  combat  the  reluctance  of  the  States  General 
to  come  into  line  with  Great  Britain.  When  they  did  finally,  after 
interminable  delay,  agree  to  an  increase  it  was  only  for  6,000  men, 
hired  Troops. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  the  Dutch  attitude  towards  the 
Augmentation  of  the  year  1709  there  is  a  paragraph  in  Lamberty^ 
Vol.  V,  p.  154,  which  produces  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  suspicion 
as  to  his  complete  reliability  or  impartiality  as  an  historian.  He 
asserts  that  the  States  General  on  the  20th  November  (presumably 
new  style,  which  would  mean  9-20  November)  wrote  to  Queen 
Anne  desiring  her  to  make  an  Augmentation  of  Troops  in  order  to 
press  on  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour.  This  statement  is  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  known  course  of  events  and  would  seem  to  be 
intended  to  screen  the  Dutch  from  the  obloquy  which  their  actual 
behaviour  merited.  It  seems  clear  that  Lamberty  infers  the  contents 
of  the  States'  letter  of  that  date  from  the  contents  of  Queen  Annc*s 
reply  which  he  prints.  The  prime  mover  in  the  matter  of  this 
Augmentation  was  Marlborough  and  before  it  was  mentioned  in 
the  Queen's  Speech  he  had  learned  the  reluctance  of  the  Dutch  in 
the  matter  as  well  as  the  duplicity  of  Heinsius.  And  when  he 
received  the  Queen's  commands  to  press  the  Dutch  he  spoke  plainly. 

»  Kg,  W.  Coxc,  Mtmiors  of  the  Dukt  of  Marlbomtgff,  ii.  (London,  1818),  607  ;  W.  S. 
Churchill,  Marlhcnuqfi^  His  Life  and  Timts^  iv.  (London,  1938),  50. 
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*  I  shall  be  sure  to  follow  her  Majesty's  commands ',  he  wrote  to 
Godolphin,  '  in  pressing  the  Dutch  to  their  Augmentations,  but  I 
fear  one  third  is  the  most  we  can  expect,  but  I  will  press  them  to  a 
moiti6  * 

It  was  not  until  Marlborough  had  arranged  his  Treaties  with 
the  King  of  Prussia  and  made  his  arrangements  with  the  Wurtem- 
burgers  and  Palatines  that  he  returned  to  the  Dutch  and  at  last 
shamed  them  into  agreeing  a  belated  Augmentation  of  6,ooo  men. 

It  is  this  simple  outline  of  fact  which  seems  to  throw  a  shadow 
of  doubt  and  distrust  on  Lamberty's  narrative  quoted  above.  To 
my  mind  that  narrative  shows  a  pro-Dutch  bias.^ 

It  would  be  regrettable  if  the  authority  of  a  distinguished 
scholar  were  to  result  in  the  acceptance  of  this  *  simple  outline ',  in 
which  nearly  all  the  relevant  facts  are  either  misrepresented  or 
ignored.  The  aspersions  on  Lambcrty*s  *  complete  reliability  or 
impartiality '  are  peculiarly  unfortunate,  since  a  critical  study  of 
Shaw's  narrative  will  reveal  a  strong,  though  no  doubt  unconscious, 
anti-Dutch  bias.  Indeed,  it  is  Shaw  himself,  not  Lamberty,  who  is 
guilty  of  using  unjustifiable  inference  to  bolster  up  a  tendentious 
argument. 

Shaw's  prejudice  is  clearly  demonstrated  at  the  outset  by  his 
passing  reference  to  the  Augmentation  of  1702-5.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth  than  the  suggestion  that  the  Dutch  showed 
themselves  unwilling  to  contribute  their  share  to  an  augmentation  of 
troops  which  was  being  made  on  their  initiative.  When  the  first 
formal  approach  to  the  queen  on  this  subject  was  made,  on  16 
November  (O.S.),*  it  was  already  known  that  the  States  were 
planning  to  increase  their  forces  both  by  land  and  sea.'  Not  long 
afterwards  Stanhope,  the  English  envoy  at  The  Hague,  learned  that 
the  Dutch  leaders  were  thinking  in  terms  of  a  joint  augmentation  of 
25,000  men  for  the  allied  armies  in  the  Low  Countries.*  The 
Dutch  felt  no  doubt  that  England  would  join  with  them  in  the 
augmentation,  since  they  knew  Marlborough  to  be  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  project.  In  their  eyes  the  only  uncertain  element  in 
the  situation  was  the  size  of  the  English  contribution,  and  they 
naturally  desired  to  have  some  indication  of  the  queen's  intentions 
in  this  matter  before  proceeding  to  a  formal  resolution.'  It  came  as 
a  real  shock  to  them  to  find  the  English  Government  reluctant  to 
take  any  step  towards  an  augmentation  ;  not  for  the  last  time  in 
this  war  they  had  placed  too  much  faith  in  Marlborough's  ability 

^  W.  A.  Shaw,  CaUndarofTnasury  Books,  1709,  i.  (Londoo,  1949),  pp.  zi-ziii. 

'  Dutch  ambassadors  to  queen,  16/27  November  1702,  Westminster,  S.  P.  Holi. 
224  ;  Dutch  ambassadors  to  Gre£fier  (transcript),  28  November  1702  ^.S.),  West- 
minster, Add.  MSS.  17677  YY. 

'  Stanhope  to  (Hedges?),  6/17  November  1702,  Hague,  S.  P.  HolL  224. 

*  Ibid.  Stanhope  to  Hedges,  27  November/8  December  1702,  Hague. 

*  Ibid.  Same  to  same,  17/28  November  1702,  Hague  ;  Maclboroagfa  to  Heiosius» 
4  December  1702  (N.S.),  Brill,  van 't  Ho^  op.  tit.  pp.  38-9. 
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to  control  his  colleagues  from  afar.  A  polite  refusal,  excused  by 
an  unconvincing  argument  concerning  parliamentary  procedure, 
was  the  Ministry's  reply  to  the  Dutch  overtures.  The  States  lost  no 
time  in  pressing  the  queen  to  reverse  this  decision,  and  on  5  Decem- 
ber (O.S.)  were  rewarded  for  their  persistence  with  the  suggestion 
that  alliances  with  Sweden  and  Bavaria  would  provide  the  necessary 
troops.  Stanhope  himself  privately  characterized  this  proposal 
as  a  *  jest  \  but  the  humour  of  it  was  lost  upon  the  anxious  Dutch 
leaders,  who  nevertheless  continued  both  to  exhort  their  recalci- 
trant ally  and  to  show  great  diligence  in  negotiating  for  additional 
troops.^ 

There  was  a  still  greater  shock  in  store  for  the  Dutch.  On 
27  January  (N.S.),  Stanhope  presented  to  the  States-General  a 
memorial  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  taken  by  the 
house  of  commons  some  nine  days  before.  By  this  England  agreed 
to  make  an  augmentation  of  10,000  men  provided  that  the  United 
Provinces  broke  oflF  all  trade  and  correspondence  with  the  enemy. 
Previous  English  pressure  to  this  end  had  been  strongly  and  suc- 
cessfully resisted,  both  in  this  and  in  the  Nine  Years*  War  but  now 
the  tory  Qjmmons  were  using  something  like  open  blackmail  to 
force  the  Dutch  to  take  this  highly  unpalatable  and  unpopular 
step.*  Despite  their  dismay  at  the  English  demand,  the  States- 
General  hastened  to  press  the  provinces  to  consent  to  it,  and  on 
17  February  (N.S.)  they  were  able  to  embody  this  consent  in  a 
formal  resolution.'  Seven  and  a  half  weeks  had  elapsed  between  the 
Dutch  request  for  an  augmentation  and  the  Gammons'  formal 
consent  ;  the  Dutch  had  taken  only  three  weeks — a  remarkably 
short  time,  considering  the  cumbersome  nature  of  their  constitution 
— to  accept  the  English  condition  and  thus  clear  away  the  last 
obstacle  to  concluding  the  treaties  for  hiring  foreign  troops  which 
the    States,    in    Stanhope's   words,    had  been  *  before  hand  *  in 

^  Stanhope  to  Hedges,  27  November/8  December,  11/22  and  15/26  December  1702, 
22  December/2  January  and  1/12  January  1702/5,  Hague,  S.P.  Holl.  224  ;  Stanhope 
to  Stepney,  16  January  1705  (N.S.),  Hague,  Add.  MSS.  7069  ;  Proceedings  of  States- 
Genexal  on  5  December  1702  (N.S.)  (transcript)  Add.  MSS.  5124  ;  G.  de  Lamberty, 
Mimoires pour  Servir  ^ PHistoirt  du XVni Sikk,  ii.  (Amsterdam,  1735-6),  285-6  ;  Rtsobt- 
Hen  van  dt  Hteren  Staten  van  Hollandt  {  =  Kts,  S.H,),  1702,  pp.  554,  562-6  ;  ibid,  170 ), 
pp.  14,  25,  29-30. 

'  Stanhope  to  States-General  (copy),  27  January  1703  (N.S.),  Hague,  S.P.  Holl.  224; 
Stanhope  to  Stepney,  30  January  1703  (N.S.),  Hague,  Add.  MSS.  7069  ;  Stanhope  to 
Hedges,  5/16  and  9/20  February  1702-3,  Hague,  S.P.  Holl.  224  ;  Dayrolle  to  (Ellis), 
20  February  1703,  Hague,  Add.  MSS.  28913.  The  high-pressure  tactics  adopted  by  the 
Commons  do  not,  of  course,  detract  from  the  undoubted  strength  of  their  case,  for 
which  see  the  classic  exposition  of  this  subject :  Sir  George  Gark,  '  War  Trade  and 
Trade  War '.  Econ,  Hist,  Ejv,  vol.  i.  See  also  G.  van  den  Haute,  Les  Rtlations  Angh- 
Hollandaises  au  dibui  du  XVIIIi  Sikli  (Louvain,  1932),  p.  268. 

^Ktsolutien  van  de  Hoog/b  Mogfndt  Staten  General  (=Rej.  S.  C),  1703,  pp.  97,  104-5. 
The  consent  of  Gelderland  and  Zeeland  was  given  with  certain  reservations,  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  justify  Sir  George  Clark's  assertion  that  the  States-General  accepted  the 
prohibition  '  in  spite  of  the  provinces '  (dark,  ep.  dt,  p.  271). 
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negotiating  \  From  then  on  the  queen  and  the  States  went  hand 
in  hand  in  completing  these  arrangements,  though  there  was  to 
be  some  difficulty  in  forging  a  formal  link  between  the  augmen- 
tation and  the  prohibition  of  trade.* 

Shaw's  brief  description  of  this  episode,  ignoring  as  it  does  the 
long  period  of  English  recalcitrance  and  the  speedy  Dutch  accep- 
tance of  the  (to  Dutch  minds)  exceedingly  harsh  English  conditions, 
is  so  devoid  of  truth  as  to  be  merely  laughable.  This  cannot  be 
said  of  his  version  of  the  augmentation  of  1708-9,  which  contains 
just  enough  in  the  way  of  undisputed  fact  to  give  it  an  air  of  plausi- 
bility. It  is  perfectly  true,  to  start  with,  that  it  was  Marlborough, 
acting  apparently  on  his  own  initiative,  who  was  the  original  and 
chief  advocate  of  the  augmentation.  Once  the  town  of  Lille  had 
been  captured,  on  22  October  1708  (N.S.),  the  duke  allowed  his 
thoughts  to  return  to  a  large-scale  invasion  of  France,  a  project 
which  the  opposition  of  Eugene  and  the  field-deputies  had  pre- 
vented him  from  undertaking  after  Oudenarde.®  As  he  explained 
to  Godolphin  a  fortnight  later,  *  if  all  things  remain  as  they  now  are, 
the  only  way  of  having  a  speedy  and  good  peace  is,  to  augment  the 
troops,  so  that  we  may  enter  France  the  next  campaign  with  a  good 
superiority  '.*  Marlborough's  first  mention  of  this  project  seems  to 
have  been  in  instructions,  possibly  verbal,  given  on. or  about  24 
October,  to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  to  whom  fell  the  honour  of  re- 
porting the  fall  of  Lille  to  the  queen.^  Once  Temple  had  been 
despatched,  Marlborough  set  about  bringing  the  Dutch  into  line. 
On  25  October  he  wrote  to  Heinsius  in  terms  which  could  leave  the 
Pensionary  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  was  required  of  him  :  *  you  must 
lose  no  time  in  taking  a  resolution  of  augmenting  your  troupes  and 
writting  to  the  Queen  before  Parliament  meets,  to  acquaint  Her  with 
your  resolution  and  to  desire  she  would  do  the  same  thing.'  •  Not 
very  surprisingly,  the  Dutch,  already  labouring  under  very  great 
difficulties  (as  Marlborough  himself  was  ready  to  acknowledge),^ 
proved  readier  for  *  writting  to  the  Queen '  than  for  *  taking  a 
resolution  '  themselves.  Heinsius's  first  reaction  to  Marlborough's 
exhortation  was  to  warn  him  that  *  cela  aura  de  la  peine  '  ;   in  any 

^  Stanhope  to  Stepney,  16  January  1703  (N.S.),  Hague,  Add.  MSS.  7069. 

•  Ris.  S.  H.  170 J,  pp.  147-8  ;  van  den  Haute,  op,  cit,  pp.  268  sqq, 

•  Coxc,  op,  cit,  ii.  562. 

^  Ibid.  ii.  565,  Marlborough  to  Godolphin,  6  November  1708  (N.S.), Rousselaer.  Sec 
also  Stair  to  Mar,  24  October  1708  (N.S.),  Rousselaer,  J.  M.  Graham,  AmutJs  and 
Correspondence  of  the  Vircount  and  the  First  and  Second  Earls  of  Stair,  i.  (Edinburgh,  1 875), 
239-40. 

•  Coxe,  op,  cit,  ii.  562  ;    Marlborough  to  Sunderland,  24  October  1708  (N.S.), 

Rousselaer,  G.  Murray,  letters  and  Dispatches  of Marlborough,    ijoi^ijii, 

iv.  (London,  1845),  274. 

•  Marlborough  to  Heinsius,  25  October  1708  (N.S.),  (Rousselaer),  van  't  Hoff, 
op.  cit.  pp.  406-7. 

'  Marlborough  to  Godolphin,  3  December  1708  (N.S.),  Coze,  op,  cit,  ii.  577-8. 
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case,  he  said,  he  had  already  been  informed  by  Vryberge,  the  Dutch 
ambassador  in  London,  that  *  la  Reine  va  augmenter  encore  ses 
troupes  en  Flandres  ',  and  from  this  he  seems  to  have  concluded  that 
the  English  augmentation  was  an  accomplished  fact  and  that  the 
Dutch  were-  thus  relieved  from  the  duty  of  taking  a  resolution 
pour  encourager  les  autres}  In  fact  the  Pensionary  had  just  heard  from 
Vryberge  that  two  infantry  regiments  were  being  sent  from  Scotland 
to  Ostend,*and  this,  coupled  with  the  diversion  to  the  Low  Countries 
a  few  weeks  earlier  of  British  troops  intended  for  Portugal,®  may 
well  have  seemed  to  him  to  make  Marlborough's  request  superfluous. 
None  the  less,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  some  truth  to  Werner 
Reese's  suggestion  that  Heinsius,  concerned  about  the  outcome  of 
unofficial  pourparlers  with  the  French  and  fearful  of  anything  that 
might  diminish  the  chances  of  a  speedy  peace,  was  at  this  time 
indulging  in  deliberate  evasion.* 

Undeterred  by  this  coolness,  Marlborough  continued  to  impor- 
tune Heinsius,^  and  he  now  acquired  an  unexpected  ally  in  the 
Dutch  camp.  On  i  November  the  field-deputy  Goslinga,  so  often  a 
thorn  in  the  duke's  flesh,  wrote  to  the  Pensionary  to  urge  upon  him 
the  need  for  an  augmentation.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this 
was  a  result  of  Marlborough's  promptings  ;  the  letter  is,  unfor- 
tunately, not  preserved  in  the  Heinsius  archives,  but  some  expres- 
sions in  a  later  letter  suggest  that  Goslinga  felt  that  it  was  he  who 
was  prompting  Marlborough!  •  Heinsius  answered  Goslinga  in 
terms  much  plainer  than  those  he  had  used  to  the  duke.  What  he 
had  not  liked  about  Marlborough's  original  proposal,  he  explained, 
was  the  suggestion  that  the  Dutch  should  first  augment  their  own 
forces  and  then  appeal  to  the  queen  to  follow  suit.  It  would  be 
both  fairer  and  more  practicable  (and  in  this,  he  added.  Hop  and 
Slingelandt  ^  fully  agreed  with  him)  for  things  to  be  managed  the 
other  way  round.     The  duke  should  be  told 

ce  qu'il  a  cognu  il  y  a  longtemps,  que  I'Anglt.  le  peut  et  que  nous  ne 
le  pouvons  pas,  que  le  veritable  moyen  done  seroit,  que  TAnglt  : 
resolut  de  faire  un  dernier  effort  et  que  sans  Taccrocher  ^  ce  que 
nous  devrions  faire,  nous  exhorter  par  le  mesme  principe  que  leur 

^  Heinsius  to  Marlborough,  29  October  1708  (N.S.),  Hague,  van  't  HofF,  op,  est, 
p.  407. 

•  Vryberge  to  Heinsius,  25  October  1708  (N.S.),  London,  Algemeen  Rijksarchief  : 
Archief  Heinsius  (=A.H.)  1338. 

•  Vryberge  to  Greffier  (transcript),  25  September  1708  (N.S.),  London,  Add.  MSS. 
17677  CCC. 

^  W.  Reese,  Das  Ringfin  urn  Frieden  und  Sicberbtit  in  den  Entscbeidmgsjabren  des  Spaniscben 
Erbfolgekrieffs  (Munich,  1933),  p.  28. 

'Marlborough  to  Heinsius,  6  November  1708  (N.S.),  Rousselacr,  van  *t  HofF, 
op.  cit,  pp.  407-8. 

•Heinsius  to  Goslinga  (copy),  6  November  1708  (N.S.),  Hague,  A.H.  1353  ; 
Goslinga  to  Heinsius,  12  November  1708  (N.S.),  Lille,  A.H.  1284. 

'  Treasurer-general  and  secretary  of  the  council  of  state  respectively. 
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augmentation  se  feroit,  que  sur  ce  pied  li  nous  pourions  ausifiiirenotre 
devoir  aupi^s  de  nos  prindpaux,  et  peut  estre  avec  quelque  bon  effet.^ 

Goslinga  lost  no  time  in  communicating  Heinsius's  views  to  the 
duke,  who  made  use  of  him  to  put  forward,  on  12  November,  a 
revised  project  designed  to  satisfy  both  his  own  essential  aims 
and  also  the  Pensionary's  objections.  As  Goslinga  wrote,  in  the 
French  which  he  always  used  : 

il  est  absolument  de  sentiment,  qu'on  doit  {aire  une  augmentation 
meme  jusqu'  k  20000.  il  ne  doute  quasi,  que  TAnglcterre  n*y  entre 
pour  2/3 ;  mais  il  souhaite,  qu'on  ^rive  k  la  Reine  que  les  conjunc- 
tures pr^sentes  demandent  un  dernier  effort,  qu'on  prie  S :  Maj :  d'y 
vouloir  r^fl^chir  s^rieusement,  et  en  m6me  temps  de  persuader  le 
Parlement  de  consentir  k  une  augmentation  des  troupes,  que  du  c6t6 
de  la  R^publique  on  faira  (rii)  aussy  tout  ce  que  sera  humainement 
possible ;  ccla  n'engage  k  rien,  et  ne  laissera  de  faire  son  effet.* 

Heinsius's  reaction  to  this  latest  suggestion  was  anything  but 
evasive.  He  wrote  to  Buys,  the  Pensionary  of  Amsterdam,  on 
19  November,  that  he  was  *  absolutely  persuaded  that  this  should  be 
done. '  *  Heinsius's  chief  objection  to  Marlborough's  original 
proposal  had  been  the  necessity  of  resolving  on  an  augmentation 
before  exhorting  the  queen,  but  he  was  eager  to  make  an 
approach  which  Goslinga,  Buys,  the  Amsterdam  regents,  and  he 
himself  were  agreed  would  not  commit  the  States.*  His  chance 
came  on  20  November,  the  day  appointed  for  the  reception  and 
discussion  by  the  States-General  of  the  *  State  of  War '  for  1709 
drawn  up  by  the  council  of  state.  In  the  course  of  this  review  of 
military  prospects  and  requirements  occured  the  following  recom- 
mendation, possibly  inserted  on  Heinsius's  initiative  and  certainly 
mirroring  his  support  for  the  principle  of  augmentation  and  his 
reservations  about  the  practicability  of  Dutch  participation  :  *  de 
armatures  te  Water  en  te  Lande,  en  verdere  middelen,  tot  hier  toe, 
door  Uw  Hoogh  Mog.  geemployert  en  bygebracht,  oock  voor  den 
aanstanden  jare,  souden  behooren  te  werden  gecontinueert,  en  self 
waar^t  mogelyck  vermeerdert^ — the  italics  being  those  used  by  the 
council  itself.  This  advice  called  forth  a  discussion  in  the  course  of 
which  were  resolved  the  terms  of  the  letter  which  Heinsius  proposed 
should  be  sent  to  the  queen.*    This  letter,  written  and  sent  off 

^  Heinsius  to  Goslinga  (copy),  8  November  1708  (N.S.),  Hague,  A.H.  1353  ; 
Heinsius  to  Buys  (copy),  16  November  1708  (N.S.),  Hague,  A.H.  1348. 

•  Goslinga  to  Heinsius,  12  November  1708  (N.S.),  Lille,  A.H.  1284. 

•  Heinsius  to  Buys  (copy),  19  November  1708  (N.S.),  Hague,  A.H.  1348.  This  and 
all  subsequent  translations  from  the  original  Dutch  are  my  own. 

^  Buys  to  Heinsius,  19  November  1708  (N.S.),  Amsterdam,  A.H.  1271;  Reese,  op, 
cit,  p.  32. 

•  Kes.  S.  G.,  1708^  pp.  1095-6  ;  Heinsius  to  Marlborough,  i  December  1708  (N.S.), 
Hague,  van  *t  HoflF,  op.  cit.  pp.  410-1 1.  A  copy  of  the  *  Petition  and  State  of  War '  is  in 
Add.  MSS.  5 1 30.  Lamberty,  {pp.  cit.  v.  202)  errs  in  stating  that  its  presentation  followed 
theCommons'resolutionof  1 5  December  (O.S.),  Foran  English  translation  of  this  ^iXM- 
mcnts/ccK.^Roytt,HutoiyoftbtKtiffiofQmmAjmt(Jjot^^    1 709), yii, Appendix, pp. i-ac 
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before  the  day  was  out,  was  the  very  document  the  existence  of 
which  Shaw  fovmd  to  be  "  irreconcilable  with  the  known  course  of 
events  ". 

The  letter  itself  was  at  once  the  outcome  and  the  expression 
of  the  formula  fovmd  by  Marlborough  to  reconcile  the  pressing 
requirements  of  the  military  situation  with  the  equally  pressing  lack 
of  Dutch  resources.  In  it  the  States  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  an 
augmentation  and  their  desire  to  make  one,  but  were  careful  to 
emphasi2e  that  their  previous  exertions  in  the  common  cause  *  nous 
ont  tellement  6puis6,  qu*il  ne  nous  est  pas  permis,  de  suivre  en  cela 
nos  inclinations,  et  qu'il  nous  sera  bien  difficile,  de  continuer  de  la 
maniire  que  nous  avons  fait  jusques  k  present '.  They  did  not  close 
the  door  to  all  possibility  of  an  augmentation  of  their  own  forces. 
*Nous  tascherons  *,  they  assured  the  queen,  *  de  tfouver  quelques 
moiens,  pour  aller  plus  avant,  s'il  est  aucunement  possible  *  and, 
in  fact,  they  had  already  appointed  a  committee  to  explore  this  very 
possibility  ^.  But  the  main  purport  of  their  letter  was  to  urge  the 
queen  to  go  ahead  without  waiting  for  Dutch  concurrence  : 

comme  la  grande  puissance  de  votre  Majesty  et  de  ses  Royaumes  luy 
donnent  des  ressources  plus  fccondes,  que  nous  n'avons  point,  pour 
trouvcr  des  nouvcaux  moiens,  et  qu'il  s'agit  pr^entcmcnt  de  conser- 
ver,  et  de  pousser  les  grands  avantages,  que  dieu  nous  a  donn6 .  .  . 
nous  prennons  la  liberty  de  prier  votre  Majeste,  que  suivant  ses 
grandes  lumi^res  et  les  mouvements  de  son  zMe  ordinaire,  pour  le 
soutien  et  I'avancement  de  la  cause  commune,  elle  veulUe  faire  une 
augmentation  de  ses  forces,  propordonn6  aux  besoins  presents  des 
afEiires.  ...  * 

As  far  as  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
English  Ministry  were  concerned,  the  States-General  were  preaching 
to  the  converted.  Godolphin  had  taken  to  heart  the  message  that 
Marlborough  had  sent  via  Temple  and  wrote  on  19  October  (O.S.)  to 
enquire  in  *  what  method  you  propose  to  go  about  it '.'  To  this 
question  he  never  seems  to  have  had  a  satisfactory  reply  ;  the  duke 
was  being  somewhat  unconunimicative  at  this  time,  doubtless 
because  of  the  danger  of  the  interception  of  the  mails  by  the  enemy 
between  Ostend  and  Lille,  and  Godolphin  had  little  return  for  his 
many  letters  on  the  subject  of  the  augmentation.  In  these  he 
assured  the  duke  of  his  *  great  hopes  you  will  be  allowed  the  aug- 
mentation you  desire  *,  and  emphasized  how  desirable  it  would  be 
for  the  citadel  of  Lille  to  fall  before  a  proposal  of  this  kind  was  put 
to  parliament.  *  But  upon  this  head  \  he  added,  in  a  letter  written 
on  the  very  day  on  which  the  States-General  wrote  to  the  queen, 
*  would  it  not  be  as  necessary  to  know  the  mind  of  1 16  (the  States) 

*  Rms.  S.G,,  170S,  p.  1096. 

'  States-General  to  the  queen  (transcript),  20  November  1 708,  (N.S.),  Add.  MSS.  5130. 

*  Godolphin  to  Marlborough  (txaoscript),  19  October  1708  (O.S.),  Add.  MSS.  9105. 
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upon  this  matter  before  it  comes  to  be  provided  for  by  the  ParUa- 
ment.'^  When  the  duke  wrote  to  Godolphin  on  16  November 
(N.S.),  it  was  not  to  discuss  these  matters,  but  rather  to  urge  '  that 
you  should  not  only  resolve  in  England  upon  an  augmentation  of 
troops,  but  lose  no  time  in  prevailing  with  the  States-General 
to  do  the  same.'  *  The  spectacle  of  Marlborough  simultaneously 
encouraging  each  ally  to  take  the  initiative,  to  *  prevail  with  *  or 
encourage  the  other,  is  not  without  interest. 

On  12  November,  only  a  few  hours  before  the  arrival  of  the 
States'  communication  to  the  queen,  Godolphin  wrote  to  Marl- 
borough to  assure  him  that  no  endeavour  would  be  wanting  on 
his  part  to  procure  an  augmentation  from  the  new  parliament.  He 
had  already  written  a  recommendation  to  this  eflfect  into  the  queen's 
speech  to  be  delivered  at  its  opening,  and  although  he  had  for  some 
time  been  in  favour  of  sending  somebody  *  from  the  Queen  to  the 
States,  to  press  them  very  earnestly  to  declare  themselves  upon  that 
matter ',  he  now  thought  that  such  a  mission  could  be  postponed 
until  parliament's  reaction  to  the  speech  was  known.*  He  was  not 
yet  aware  that  the  States-General  had  themselves  got  in  the  first  blow. 

The  States'  letter  was  received  by  Vryberge  in  the  evening  of 
12  November  (O.S.).*  The  political  situation  at  this  moment  was 
highly  auspicious  for  its  reception.  The  death  of  the  prince  of 
Denmark  on  29  October  had  broken  the  queen's  resistance  to  the 
admission  of  Wharton  and  Somers  to  the  Ministry,  and  the  whig 
Junto,  now  temporarily  satisfied  in  its  demands,  could  be  expected 
to  back  the  proposition  to  the  hilt.  Vryberge  communicated  the 
States'  resolution  to  Godolphin  and  Secretary  Boyle  without  delay, 
but  was  obliged  to  wait  until  after  the  funeral  of  the  prince  of  Den- 
mark, on  1 3  November,  before  approaching  the  queen  with  their 
letter.  However,  in  a  despatch  written  on  16  November  (O.S.)  he 
was  able  to  tell  his  masters  that  the  queen,  *  notwithstanding  her 
great  and  continuing  affliction ',  had  granted  him  an  audience  at 
which  he  had  formally  presented  the  letter,  and  that  she  had  promised 
to  answer  it  in  a  few  days.^  Two  days  later,  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  which  had  been  drafted  before  the  arrival  of  the  States' 
letter,  was  delivered  to  both  houses  by  Lord  Chancellor  G)wper. 
In  this  was  contained  a  strong  recommendation  to  *  a  considerable 
Augmentation  '  of  the  British  forces  in  Flanders.* 

^  Godolphin  to  Marlborough  (transcripts),  i,  5  and  9  October  1708  (O.S.),  Add. 
MSS.  9103. 

*  Marlborough  to  Godolphin,  16  November  1708  (N.S.),  Coxe,  op,  at,  ii,  565-6. 

^  Ibid,  ii,  567-8,  Godolphin  to  Marlborough,  12/23  November  1708.  Lunberty 
{pp.  nf.  V.  199)  mistakenly  represents  the  recommendation  in  the  queen's  speech  as  the 
outcome  of  the  States*  letter,  an  error  which  is  copied  by  O.  Klopp,  Der  Fa/Ides  Haufts 
Stuart  (Vienna,  1887),  xiii.  187-8. 

*  L' Hermitage  to  States-General  (transcript),  12/23  November  1708,  London, 
Add.  MSS.  17677  CCC.  *  Ibid,  Vryberge  to  States-General  (transcript),  27  November 
1708  (N.S.),  London.  •  Journals  of  tbt  House  of  Commons^  xvi.  5. 
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The  States  had  been  given  their  answer  unequivocally  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne.  The  promised  reply,  delayed  until  50 
November  (O.S.)  so  that  the  ministers  could  first  observe  the  effects 
of  this  speech/  assured  them  that  parliament  was  giving  every  sign 
of  *  une  bonne  disposition  \  At  the  same  time  the  queen  did  not 
fail  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Republic  would  be  expected  to  do  its 
part.  *  Comme  vous  ctes  d6ji  convaincus  \  she  wrote,  '  combien 
ces  mesures  sont  n6cessaires  dans  la  conjoncture  pr^sente,  nous  ne 
doutons  pas  que  vous  n'agissiez  de  concert  avec  nous  pour  animer 
nos  Alliez  tant  en  leur  donnant  un  bon  exemple  que  de  bons  avis  \ 
Perhaps  there  was  even  a  mild  rebuke  implied  here  ;  certainly  the 
remark  which  followed  seems  somewhat  pointed  :  *  on  peut  etre 
assur6  que  de  telles  exhortations  auront  plus  d'efFet  auprfts 
d'eux  \2 

Such  a  rebuke  was  certainly  in  line  with  Godolphin's  slightly 
disapproving  comment,  in  a  letter  written  to  Marlborough  on 
15  November  : 

the  States  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Queen  which  I  hope  may 
contribute  very  much  to  make  it  (the  augmentation)  succeed  the 
better  here  though  there  are  some  expressions  in  the  letter  that 
seem  to  insinuate  as  if  they  were  not  in  a  possibility  of  bearing 
their  part  of  the  expense,  in  proportion  to  what  they  have  done  upon 
other  occasions.® 

* 

But  the  Treasurer  did  Heinsius  and  his  colleagues  an  injustice  if  he 
suspected  they  were  not  in  earnest  in  their  intention  to  make  as 
great  a  contribution  as  they  could  towards  the  augmentation.  From 
the  first  Heinsius  had  been  anxious  to  commit  the  States  to  nothing 
before  the  English  parliament  had  been  approached,  and  to  the  last 
he  seems  to  have  hoped  that  the  mere  threat  of  a  joint  augmentation 
would  be  enough  to  bring  Louis  XIV  to  his  knees  ;*  but  he  was 
now  doing  everything  be  could  to  prepare  his  countrymen  for  such 
a  step.  Under  his  guidance  the  States-General  lost  no  time  in 
recommending  to  the  provinces  the  acceptance  in  principle  of  an 
augmentation,  and  on  29  November,  just  before  the  States  of  Holland 
broke  up  for  a  fortnight's  recess,  he  asked  them '  to  return  instructed 
by  their  respective  towns  upon  that  matter  *.  Upon  their  return 
they  duly  proceeded  to  instruct  their  deputies  to  the  States-General 
to  prepare  a  detailed  project  for  an  augmentation,  which  prompted 

^  Vrybcrge  to  Heinsius,  27  November  1708  (N.S.),  London,  A.H.  1338  ;    ihiii, 
Vryberge  to  Grefficr,  30  November  1708  (N.S.),  London. 

•  Queen  to  States-General,  30  November  1708  (O.S.),  St.  James,  Lamberty,  op,  cit,  v. 
154-5.    Transcripts  may  be  found  in  Add.  MSS.  5130  and  17677  CCC. 

•  Godoiphin  to  Marlborough  (transcript),  15  November  1708  (O.S.),  Add.  MSS. 
9103. 

^Heinsius  to  Goslinga  (copies),  12,  22  and  31  December  1708  (N.S.),  Hague, 
A.H.  1353. 
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Heinsius  to  reflect  that  *  s'il  y  avoit  une  telle  promptitude  parmy 
toutes  les  provinces,  cela  feroit  autant  d'eflet  que  la  chose  m£me  \^ 

Such  developments  were  carefully  noted  by  English  observers  in 
the  Republic.  As  early  as  50  November  (N.S.),  the  earl  of  Man- 
chester,  pausing  at  The  Hague  on  his  return  from  his  embassy  at 
Venice,  assured  Secretary  Boyle  that  *  the  Dutch  were  disposed  to 
continue  the  war  and  augment  their  forces  \*  The  Ministry  was 
mainly  dependent  for  information  at  this  time  upon  Dayrolle, 
British  Resident  at  The  Hague,  whose  despatches  laid  much  stress 
upon  the  deliberations  of  the  States  of  Holland,  since,  as  he  explained, 
*  tis  to  be  hoped  the  design  will  come  to  something  if  Holland  be  in 
earnest  in  it,  as  they  seem  to  be  *.'  Heinsius's  letters  to  Marl- 
borough, too,  gave  good  grounds  for  confidence  in  the  readiness 
of  the  Dutch  to  augment  their  forces.  The  Pensionary  showed 
himself  increasingly  anxious  to  concert  arrangements  for  the  hiring 
of  extra  troops  in  all  haste,  without  waiting  for  formal  resolutions. 
As  he  wrote  to  Marlborough  on  12  December  (N.S.),  in  reply  to 
the  duke's  continued  exhortations  :  *  V.A.  me  parle  encore  de 
Taugmentation  ;  je  croye  que  cette  a£Baire  presse,  mail  il  faudra 
concerter  d'oi  on  la  trouvera,  car  nos  ddlibdrations,  qui  doivent 
passer  les  Provinces,  tirent  toujours  k  la  longueur  ;  c*est  pourquoy 
il  faut  maturer  Taffaire.  *  His  letter  of  24  December  showed  that  he 
was  already  actively  engaged  in  negotiating  for  troops,  and  indi- 
cated yet  more  clearly  his  own  assumption  that  the  consent  of  the 
Provinces  would  be  eventually  forthcoming  :  *  J'encourage  bien  les 
gens  qui  veulent  donner  des  troupes  sans  argent  de  lev6e,  mais  nous 
ne  pouvons  rien  faire  sans  r^sol  (ution),  et  je  crois  que  V.A.  ne  se 
peut  pas  determiner  sans  le  Parlement  ;  mais  ne  pouries-vous  pas 
ausi  informer  oil  on  les  pouroit  avoir  au  meilleur  prix  ?  *  * 

The  letter  to  the  queen,  then,  far  from  being  an  ingenious 
evasion  of  its  responsibilities  by  the  States  General,  was  the  first 
step  in  a  manoeuvre,  carefully  concerted  by  Marlborough  and  the 
Dutch  leaders,  designed  to  resolve  the  dilemma  resulting  from  the 
reluctance  of  either  ally  to  take  the  first  step  in  an  augmentation. 
There  were  excellent  reasons  why  the  parliament  should  be  the 
first  to  take  a  formal  resolution.  In  the  first  place,  though  there 
might  be  strong  opposition  in  England  as  well  as  in  the  Republic  to 
any  talk  of  an  augmentation — as  early  as  16  October  (O.S.)  Harley 
was  indignantly  prognosticating  *  most  extravagent  burdens  this 

^  DayroUe  to  Boyk,  23  November /4  December  1708,  Hague,  S.P.  HoU.  231  ; 
Heinsius  to  Goslinga  (copy),  22  December  1708  (N.S.),  Hague,  AJHL  1355  ;  R«/.  i'JJ., 
170S,  pp.  4^4'S,  517. 

*  Manchester  to  Boyle,  30  November  1708  (N.S.),  Hague,  HM.C,  Riport  VIII, 
Appendix  Pt.  II,  p.  102. 

*  Ehiyroiie  to  Boyle,  25  November /4  December  and  3/14  December  1708,  Hague, 
S.P.  Roll.  251. 

^  Heinsius  to  Marlborough,  i,  2,  12  and  24  December  1708,  Hague,  van  't  Hoff, 
op,  cit,  pp.  410-12,  415,  417-18. 
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next  year  ^  ^ — ^it  could  not  delay  a  decision  to  anything  like  the 
extent  that  was  possible  under  the  Dutch  constitution.  Above  all, 
Heinsius  and  his  colleagues  were  well  aware  that  a  resolution  from 
parliament  for  the  unconditional  augmentation  of  British  troops  in 
Flanders  would  be  of  the  greatest  help  in  procuring  the  consent  of 
the  provinces  to  a  similar  step — as  it  proved  to*  be  in  the  event. 
Vryberge,  not  one  of  the  more  distinguished  diplomats  of  his  age, 
showed  unusual  perspicacity  in  deducing  that  this,  and  not  a  desire 
to  avoid  participation,  was  the  policy  that  lay  behind  the  States* 
letter.  He  informed  the  States-General  a  few  weeks  later  that  in 
pressing  the  desirability  of  an  augmentation  upon  ministers  and 
members  of  parliament  he  had  adopted  the  method  of  neither 
engaging  the  States  to  anything,  nor  yet  insisting  upon  the  im- 
possibility of  their  doing  anything.  This  he  considered  consonant 
with  the  States*  intentions,  as  well  as  being  the  only  way  of  getting 
the  Gammons  to  agree  to  an  augmentation  without  imposing 
conditions  binding  upon  the  Dutch.* 

Vryberge  was  more  than  a  little  embarrassed  when  he  received 
instructions  based  on  a  resolution  taken  by  the  States-General  on 
29  November  (N.S.).  The  purpose  of  this  resolution  was  to 
reinforce  the  request  for  an  augmentation,  but  the  method  chosen 
was  somewhat  imfortunate.  Vryberge  was  instructed  to  explain 
that  the  States  would  not  have  hesitated  to  guarantee  their  participa- 
tion, had  it  not  been  that  *  they  have  made  so  many  and  such  great 
efforts  for  so  long  that  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  do  more  than 
they  have  done  hitherto  *.'  Vryberge*s  conversations  with  the 
ministers  had  convinced  him  that  such  a  declaration  would  ruin 
all  chances  of  an  unconditional  English  augmentation  ;  evidently 
realizing,  moreover,  that  his  masters  in  fact  did  intend  to  propose  a 
Dutch  augmentation  should  the  queen  comply  with  their  request, 
he  could  see  no  point  in  thus  bedevilling  the  issue.  Qjnsequently 
he  chose  to  ignore  these  instructions  and  this  conduct,  of  which  he 
sent  home  lengthy  defences,  won  the  full  approval  of  the  States- 
General.* 

Equally  disquieting  to  Vryberge  as  the  States*  eagerness  to  back 
their  proposal  with  over-emphatic  protestations  of  impotence  was 
the  apparent  reluctance  of  the  Ministry  to  take  any  further  steps  to 
implement  it.    As  the  weeks  went  by  he  received  many  assurances 

*  Harlcy  to  Haicourt,  16  October  1708  (O.S.),  H.M,C.  Batb  MSS.  i.  192-3. 

'  Vryberge  to  States-General  (transcript),  11  December  1708  (N.S.),  London,  Add. 
MSS.  17677  (XC.  No  doubt  bitter  memories  of  the  much-resented  '  conditional ' 
augmentarion  of  1705  heightened  the  determinadon  of  the  Dutch  to  commit  themselves 
to  nothing  in  advance. 

•RjLf.  S.  G,,  17 oS,  pp.  1129-50. 

*  Vryberge  to  States-General  (transcript),  11  December  1708  (N.S.),  London,  Add. 
MSS.  17677  CCC  ;  Vryberge  to  Heinsius,  11  and  28  December  1708  (N.S.),  London, 
A.H.  1558  ;  Vryberge  to  States-General  (copy),  28  December  1708  (N.S.),  London; 
Heinsius  to  Vryberge,  4  January  1709  (N.S.),  A.H.  125. 
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from  the  ministers  that  the  augmentation  would  be  voted  before 
Christmas,  being  delayed  only  by  the  urgent  necessity  of  passing  the 
land  tax,  malt  tax  and  recruiting  measures  first.  By  14  December 
(O.S.)  these  assurances  were  viewed  by  Vryberge  with  considerable 
scepticism.  He  now  thought  it  highly  likely  that  the  augmentation 
would  be  made  either  too  late  or  not  at  all.  He  did  not  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  the  ministers,  but  thought  them  afraid  to  put  the  project 
before  the  Commons.  Their  fears,  he  added,  were  not  without 
foundation  : 

The  whig  party  is  at  present  very  much  in  the  ascendant,  but  it  seems 
to  me — and  I  have  it  from  some  perceptive  members  of  the  Commons 
— that  there  is  in  the  party  a  sort  of  division  between  Court  whigs 
and  Country  whigs,  which  is  determined  for  the  most  part  by  the 
possession  of  office  or  of  a  seat  won  in  a  disputed  election.  I  fear 
that  this  is  the  only  reason  why  the  ministry  has  not  as  yet  pressed 
forward  with  the  augmentation.^ 

That  the  ministers  were  indeed  aware  of  the  danger  of  opposi- 
tion had  been  demonstrated  more  than  a  year  before  when  Joseph 
Addison,  himself  a  member  of  the  Ministry,  had  produced  his 
Present  State  of  the  War,  and  the  Necessity  of  an  Augmentation, 
Consider'* d.  This  work  set  out  to  combat  *  popular  Objections  * 
which  might  be  made  to  such  a  project,  above  all  the  contention 
that  *  England  contributes  much  more  than  any  other  of  the  Allies, 
and  that  therefore  it  is  not  reasonable  that  she  should  make  any 
addition  to  her  present  efforts  \  Addison's  arguments  may  have  had 
their  effect;  at  all  events,  on  the  same  day  that  Vryberge  (never 
a  sound  judge  of  English  politics)  sent  his  gloomy  letter  to  Heinsius 
Godolphin  was  able  to  tell  Marlborough  that  *  The  augmentation  is 
not  yet  voted  but  it  is  resolved  to  propose  it  to  the  House  tomorrow 
or  next  day,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  very  good  disposition  towards 
it,  except  the  tories,  who  take  great  pains  to  oppose  that  matter  '.* 
On  1 5  December  the  committee  of  the  whole  House  duly  approved 
the  raising  of  £220,000  for  the  queen  *  as  her  Proportion  for  aug- 
menting the  Troops  which  are  to  act  in  conjunction  with  her 
Allies  in  Flanders^  for  the  service  of  the  year  1709  '.  On  the 
following  day  this  resolution  was  reported  to  the  House  and  agreed 
to.^  It  seems  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  divide  against  the 
proposal,  but  there  was  *  a  faint  opposition  *,  founded,  according  to 

^  Vryberge  to  Heinsius,  14,  18,  21  and  25  December  1708  (N.S.),  London,  A.H. 
1338. 

*  Godolphin  to  Marlborough  (transcript),  14  December  1708  (O.S.),  Add.  MSS. 
9103. 

^Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons ,  xvi,  48-9  ;  Boyer,  op.  cit,  vii.  271.  Luttrell, 
reporting  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  House,  says  that  they  resolved 
that  the  augmentation  should  *  be  10,000  men,  vh^.  7,000  foot  and  3,000  horse,  all  hired 
troops  *,  but  this  is  not  borne  out  by  the  Commons*  Journals  (N.  Luttrell,  Brief  His^ 
torical  "Rjlation  of  State  Affairs^  vi.  (Oxford,  1857),  384). 
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the  Dutch  agent  L'Hermitage,  upon  the  argument  that  *  il  sembloit 
qu'on  avoit  en  veue  de  soulager  la  Hollande,  au  prejudice  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne '.  Foley,  one  of  Harley's  followers,  actually 
moved  the  addition  of  the  words  *  provided  the  same  proportion  be 
furnished  by  the  States  ',  but,  so  Addison  reported,  *  it  was  answer'd, 
that  the  Dutch  had  first  proposed  it,  and  that  to  carry  back  their 
proposition  to  'em  was  acting  in  a  circle  and  losing  time  in  so  nice  a 
conjuncture  '.^  Although  it  was  true  that  the  first  formal  initiative 
for  an  augmentation  had  come  from  the  Republic,  for  the  Ministry  to 
state  that '  the  Dutch  had  first  proposed  it '  was  a  little  misleading — 
perhaps  deliberately  so.  It  is  none  the  less  evident  that  the  Commons 
was  voting  for  an  augmentation  on  the  firm  and  not  entirely  tacit 
assumption  that  the  Dutch  would  follow  suit.  Vryberge's  report  of 
the  debate  emphasi2ed  that  the  *  good  party  '  had  answered  the 
tory  attacks  by  saying  that  '  there  could  be  no  doubt  if  it  was  in 
their  power  their  High  Mightinesses,  upon  Britain's  good  example, 
would  make  a  greater  and  uttermost  effort '.  Godolphin  told 
Marlborough  that  the  rejection  of  the  attempt  to  impose  conditions 
meant  that '  it  will  be  all  the  more  expected  that  the  queen's  ministers 
should  insist  with  the  States  to  do  all  that  they  possibly  can  upon 
this  occasion,  and  to  make  even  what  they  do  appear  rather  more 
than  less,  than  it  really  is'.  On  18  December  the  Commons 
dispelled  all  possible  doubt  of  their  intentions  when  they  resolved  to 
address  the  queen  to  use  her  *  utmost  Endeavours  with  her  Allies,  to 
engage  them  to  furnish  their  proportion  towards  the  Augmentation 
of  the  Forces  for  the  Service  of  the  Year  1709  '.* 

The  voting  of  an  unconditional  augmentation  was  thus,  as 
Werner  Reese  has  written,  a  '  demonstration  of  trust  in  the  Dutch 
ally  '.*  Such  a  demonstration  would  never  have  been  made  if  the 
ministers  had  not  seen  good  reason  for  confidence  in  its  outcome, 
but  there  was  so  much  at  stake  that  they  were  imderstandably 
anxious  in  the  days  that  followed.  Secretary  Sunderland  told 
Vryberge  on  20  December  that '  the  good  party  having  pushed  this 
matter  through  in  Parliament,  despite  much  opposition,  would  lose 
a  great  deal  of  their  credit  in  the  country,  if  the  States  failed  to  do 
something  in  the  way  of  an  augmentation  '.*  Godolphin  too,  on 
the  following  day,  wrote  to  Marlborough  that  the  Commons' 
address  of  18  December  was  *  particularly  intended  to  116  (the 

*  Godolphin  to  Marlborough  (transcript),  17  December  1708  (O.S.),  Add.  MSS. 
9103  ;  Vryberge  to  Heinsius,  28  December  1708  (N.S.),  London,  A.H.  1338  ; 
L*Hermitage  to  States-General  (transcript),  17/28  December  1708,  London,  Add.  MSS. 
17677  DDD  ;  Addison  to  H.  Newton,  31  E)ecember  1708  (O.S.),  W.  Graham,  letters 
of  Joseph  Addison  (Oxford,  1941),  pp.  123-4. 

*  Vryberge  to  States-General  (copy),  28  December  1708  (N.S.),  London,  A.H.  1338  ; 
Godolphin  to  Marlborough  (transcript),  17  December  1708  (O.S.),  Add.  MSS.  9103  ; 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  ^  xvi.  50  ;  Boyer,  op.  cit.  vii.  272  ;  Luttrell,  op.  cit.  vi.  386. 

*  Reese,  op.  cit.  pp.  55-6. 

*  Vryberge  to  Heinsius,  i  January  1709  (N.S.),  London,  A.H.  1450. 
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States)  *  ;  though  at  this  time  his  nerve  (never  particularly  strong) 
seems  to  have  been  failing  him,  since  he  added  :  *  it  will  be  expected 
the  queen's  ministers  should  use  their  endeavours  with  no  (the 
Dutch)  in  that  matter,  how  sensible  soever  they  may  be  that  those 
instances  will  not  have  much  effect  \^  Godolphin  soon  learnt  that 
his  temporary  loss  of  faith  in  the  Dutch  was  not  justified,  for  on 
28  December  the  news  arrived  that  on  4  January  1709  (N.S.)  the 
States-General  had  sent  to  the  provinces  a  project  for  an  augmentat- 
ion of  6,000  men.*  '  I  am  assured  by  one  of  the  members  *,  added 
the  Ministry's  informant  Dayrolle,  *  that  the  necessary  fond  for  that 
new  charge  is  already  found  *.'  Heinsius  had  only  been  waiting  for 
the  news  of  the  Gammons'  resolution  before  taking  this  step,  as  he 
made  clear  in  a  letter  of  8  January  (N.S.)  to  the  earl  of  Portland: 

*  Ausi  tost  que  nous  regumes  ici  des  nouvelles  de  I'augmentation  des 
troupes  en  Anglt  :  on  forma  ausi  un  avis  aux  Estats  G^&raux  pour 
\m  augmentation  de  six  mille  hommes.'  * 

The  Ministry's  reaction  to  the  news  from  The  Hague  was  one 
of  undisguised  pleasure  and  relief.^  Sunderland  lost  no  time  in 
writing  to  Dayrolle  of  the  queen's  *  great  satisfaction ',  and  clearly 
considered  that  a  Dutch  augmentation  was  now  assured  ;  he 
rejoiced  that  his  own  countrymen  would  be  encouraged  *  to  doc 
their  utmost  when  they  find  ye  States  so  ready  to  exert  themselves 
for  an  augmentation  '.•    Vryberge  noted  how  pleased  was  the 

*  good  party,  which  pushed  the  augmentation  in  Parliament  in  the 
hope  of  Dutch  concurrence ',  with  the  immediate  and  effective 
manner  in  which  the  States  had  met  their  wishes,  and  was  informed 
personally  by  both  Godolphin  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
their  own  particular  satisfaction.^ 

The  warmth  of  the  welcome  thus  accorded  to  the  news  of  an 
intended  Dutch  augmentation  of  6,000  is  peculiarly  interesting  in 
view  of  the  Ministry's  overt  desire  for  an  *  equal '  augmentation, 
upon  which  Shaw  lays  so  much  stress.  Despite  the  strong  warnings 
against  such  a  course  of  action  sent  home  by  Marlborough  as  early 
as  3  December  (N.S.),®  Boyle  wrote  to  the  duke  on  17  December 
(O.S.)  instructing  him  to  do  all  he  could  to  get  the  Dutch  to  agree 
to  make  their  augmentation  equal  to  that  just  voted  by  parliament, 

^  Godolphin  to  Marlborough  (transcript),  21  December  1708  (O.S.),  Add.  MSS. 
9104. 

•  Res,  S.G.,  17 op,  pp.  9-10  ;  Res.  S,H.,  i/op,  pp.  2-4. 

•  Dayrolle  to  Boyle,  24  December /4  January  1708/9,  Hague,  S.P.  Holl.  232. 
^Heinsius  to  Portland,  8  January  1709,  Hague,  N.  Japikse,  Carrtsponden/ie  van 

Willem  III  en  pan  Hans  Wilkm  Bentinck  ('s-Xrravenhage,  1928),  le  gedeelte,  dl.  ii. 
451-2. 

'L'Hermitage  to    States-General  (transcript),  51  December/ 11  January   170%!^, 
London,  Add.  MSS.  17677  DDD. 

*  Sunderland  to  Dayrolle,  28  December  1708  (O.S.),  Whitehall,  Add.  MSS.  15866. 
'  Vryberge  to  Heinsius,  8  and  11  January  1709  (N.S.),  London,  A.H.  1450. 

*  Marlborough  to  Godolphin,  5  December  1708  (N.S.),  Coze,  op,  di.  ii.  577-8. 
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The  sole  outcome  of  this  was  to  engage  Marlborough  in  discussions 
the  pointlessness  of  which  he  well  knew,  and  which  eventually 
elicited  a  formal  though  regretful  non  possumus  from  the  States- 
General.^  Shaw,  quoting  Marlborough's  remarks  on  this  head  in  a 
letter  to  Godolphin  of  7  January,*  seems  to  wish  his  readers  to 
accept  them  as  an  illustration  of  Marlborough's  consciousness  of 
the  '  reluctance  of  the  Dutch  in  the  matter  as  well  as  the  duplicity 
of  Heinsius  '  :  yet  it  was  Marlborough  who  more  than  a  month 
before  had  expressed  the  hope  that  *  every  honest  man  in  England 
will  be  contented  with  their  furnishing  only  one  third  in  the  aug- 
mentation ',*  and  who  even  earlier  had  assured  the  Dutch  leaders 
that  this  was  in  fact  all  that  would  be  expected  of  them.*  On  the 
whole  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  Ministry  was  really  in  earnest  in 
pressing  for  equality  of  contributions.  When  he  learned  that 
Marlborough,  in  pursuit  of  the  Ministry's  instructions,  was  re- 
questing this  from  the  States,  Vryberge  assured  Heinsius  that 
*  they  are  well  satisfied  here  with  6,000  men,  and  I  know  that  my  Lord 
Treasurer  has  said  to  a  foreign  minister  that  he  expected  only  5,000.* 
Moreover,  when  the  queen  received  the  States'  letter  of  24  January 
(N.S.)  representing  their  inability  to  provide  more  than  6,000  men  she 
told  Vryberge  plainly  that  she  was  well  content  with  their  efforts.* 
While  declining  to  increase  their  augmentation,  the  States- 
General  hastened  to  assure  the  queen,  in  the  same  letter  of  24 
January,  that  the  project  already  proposed  would  soon  be  formally 
agreed.*  In  fact,  when  this  letter  was  written  a  majority  of  the 
provinces  had  already  given  their  approval.  The  financially  all- 
important  consent  of  Holland  had  been  forthcoming  as  early  as 
12  January.  Only  Friesland,  Groningen  and  Zeeland  had  not  yet 
spoken  ;  and,  confident  in  their  eventual  acquiescence,  the  States- 
General  were  already  giving  formal  approval  to  plans  concerted  by 
Heinsius  for  hiring  the  extra  troops.'  Thus,  although  it  was  not 
until  1 1  March  that  the  final  consent — ^that  of  Zeeland — ^was  forth- 
coming,® negotiations  for  troops  in  the  name  of  the  States-General 
had  been  in  progress  long  before  this  date,  and  had  in  fact  already 
resulted  in  formal  conventions  with  Saxony,  Brunswick-Wolfen- 
biittel  and  Holstein-Gottorp  for  a  total  of  4,743  men.     It  seems, 

*  Marlborough  to  Boyle,  7  January  1709  (N.S.),  Brussels,  Murray,  op.  cit.  iv.  393  ; 
Kis.  S.  G.  1709,  pp.  67-8. 

*  See  above,  p.  644.    The  reference  is  to  Marlborough  to  Godolphin,  7  January  1709 
(N.S.),  Brussels,  Churchill,  op,  cit,  iv.  47. 

•Marlborough  to  Godolphin,  3  December  1708  (N.S.),  Coxe,  op,  cit.  ii.  377-8  ; 
Marlborough  to  Heinsius,  4  December  1708  (N.S.),  van  't  HoflF,  op.  cit,  pp.  412-13. 

*  See  above  p.  648. 

*  Vryberge  to  Heinsiiis,  29  January  and  i  February  1709  (N.S.),  London,  AJi.  1430. 

*  R#/.  S,G,^  1709^  pp.  67-8. 

» Ibid,  pp.  9-10,  43-6,  39,  68-9,  71  ;  Bjs,  SJi.  17 09^  p.  17, 

•Rw.  S,G,  1709^  p.  283.     Reese  {pp,  cit.  p.  38,  n.)  goes  somewhat  astray  in  saying 
that  the  augmentation  was  granted  on  19  January. 
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too,  that  negotiations  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  Swiss  troops  in 
Dutch  service  by  1,144  ^^^  were  completed  by  this  time,  so  that 
arrangements  for  the  Dutch  augmentation  were  almost  ended 
before  the  formal  consent  of  all  the  provinces  had  been  o^jtained..^ 
In  fact,  the  only  negotiation  still  outstanding  was  that  with  the 
bishop  of  Miinster,  which  eventually  resulted  in  a  convention  of 
18  April  for  800  men.*  This,  it  may  be  noted,  brought  the  final 
Dutch  augmentation  to  a  total  of  6,687,  *  number  considerably 
above  what  had  been  agreed  and  corresponding  almost  exactly  to 
Marlborough's  original  request  to  Goslinga  for  one-third  of 
20,000. 

Thus,  on  12  March  Heinsius  could  write  to  Marlborough  : 

*  Nous  tftchons  d'achever  nostre  augmentation  ;  nous  ne  manquons 
k  ce  que  je  scay  qu'un  bataillon  '.*  This  last  was  an  assertion  which 
the  duke,  who  had  just  returned  to  England,  was  certainly  in  no 
position  to  echo.  Indeed,  his  quartermaster-general  Gidogan, 
writing  on  the  same  day  concerning  the  project  for  taking  6,000 
Prussians  into  the  queen's  pay,  expressed  himself  thus  :  *  as  to  my 
part  I  should  be  extremely  glad  'twere  finished,  the  States  having 
compleated  their  augmentation,  and  pressing  us  to  doe  the  like.*  * 
Shaw  himself  shows  that  by  this  time  England  had  hired  only  3,5  5  3 
of  her  promised  10,000  men  ;  her  remaining  arrangements,  with 
Prussia  and  Treves,  were  not  completed  until  April  and  July 
respectively.^  It  is  true  that  as  early  as  25  February  Marlborough 
had  agreed  the  terms  of  a  draft  convention  with  the  Prussian 
commissary  Grumbkow,  and  that  all  that  now  remained  was  for 
the  latter  to  obtain  the  by  no  means  certain  approval  of  his  king.* 
Not  even  this,  however,  can  justify  the  assertion  that  after  *  Marl- 
borough had  arranged  his  Treaties  with  the  King  of  Prussia '  he 

*  shamed  '  the  Dutch  *  into  agreeing  a  belated  augmentation ',  for 
by  25  February  the  States'  treaties  with  Saxony  and  Wolfenbuttcl, 
for  a  total  of  almost  4,000  men,  were  already  completed.  It  is  also 
true,  of  course,  that  Marlborough  gave  the  States  valuable  aid  in  the 
negotiation  of  some  of  their  conventions  for  the  hiring  of  troops, 

^  DayroUe  to  Boyle,  16/27  February,  18  February/ x  March  and  25  February/S  March, 
1708/9,  Hague,  S.P.  Holl.  232  ;  *  EMnombrement  des  trouppes,  que  TEtat  des  provinces 
Unies  guarda  k  son  service  k  la  paix  de  Rijswijk,  et  les  augmentations,  faites  dcpuis  cc 
temps  la  jusqu'a  Tanncc  1710*,  A.H.  2223  ;  Res.  S,G,  i/op,  pp.  68-9,  85-6,  163-4  ; 
Res.  S.  H.  1709^  pp.  137-63. 

*  *  Denombrcment  des  trouppes.  .  .  *,  A.H.  2223. 

'Heinsius  to  Marlborough,  12  March  1709  (N.S.),  Hague,  van  *t  HofF,  op.  at, 
p.  428. 

*  Cadogan  to  Raby,  12  March  1709  (N.S.),  Brussels,  Add.  MSS.  22196. 

*  Shaw,  op.  cit.  pp.  xii-xiii.  On  19  June  the  States  of  Holland  felt  justified  in 
recommending  that  representations  be  made  to  the  queen  '  that  the  three  battalioos, 
which  are  still  lacking  from  the  English  augmentation  often  thousand  men,  be  provided 
and  brought  into  the  field  *  (R/j.  S.  H.  i/op,  p.  266). 

*  See  the  scries  of  letters  on  this  subject,  written  by  Marlborough  at  The  Hague 
from  21  February  onwards,  in  Murray,  op.  cii.  iv.  451  sqq. 
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especially  those  of  Saxony.^  It  is  nonetheless  highly  misleading  to 
write  in  this  context  of  *  his  arrangements  with  the  Wurtemburgers 
and  Palatines  \  A  detailed  explanation  of  these  negotiations  is  not 
possible  here,  but  happily  it  is  not  necessary  :  it  will  suffice  to  say 
that  they  did  not  concern  the  hiring  of  troops  for  the  agreed 
augmentation  ;  that  Marlborough,  far  from  having  sole  control, 
seems  to  have  played  only  a  secondary  r61e  in  them  ;  that  the 
Palatine  *  arrangements  *  were  the  concern  of  both  allies  but  those 
withWiirtemburg  of  the  Dutch  alone,  so  that  when  Marlborough  took 
a  hand  it  was  as  an  agent  of  the  States-General.  It  may  be  added  that 
these  latter  *  arrangements ',  designed  to  strengthen  the  allied  forces  in 
Flanders  *  outre  Taugmentation  r^solvd  *,  as  Heinsius  put  it,  involved 
the  outlay  by  the  States  of  *  a  considerable  sum  *  (to  use  Marlborough's 
words)  over  and  above  the  cost  of  their  augmentation.* 

It  is,  then,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  narrative  rather  than  of 
Shaw's  *  simple  outline  '  that  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  in  the  matter 
of  the  1709  augmentation,  as  well  as  the  reliability  of  Lamberty  and 
of  Shaw  himself,  should  be  judged.  As  far  as  Shaw  is  concerned, 
the  faults  in  his  narrative  are  far  too  obvious  to  need  labouring. 
The  States-General  did  propose  the  augmentation  to  the  queen  ; 
parliament  did  not  vote  its  quota  *  straight  away ',  nor  without 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Dutch  would  follow  suit  ;  the 
States-General  (as  distinct  from  a  few  of  the  provinces)  showed  no 
*  reluctance  ...  to  come  into  line  with  Britain  *  ;  6,000  was  the 
number  suggested  by  Marlborough  himself ;  and  (thanks  to 
Heinsius  and  his  *  duplicity  *  1)  this  *  belated  augmentation  *  was 
virtually  complete  when  England  had  hired  only  a  third  of  her  quota. 

^  It  may  nonetheless  be  noted  that  in  1709  there  was  much  ]cujoin/  negotiation  for 
additional  troops  than  had  been  the  case  in  1705.  On  that  occasion  the  regiments 
making  up  the  augmentation  had  been  largely  taken  into  the  joint  pay  of  the  queen  and 
the  States-General  (see  Lamberty,  op,  at,  zii.  510-18)  ;  but  now  only  the  Saxons 
(of  whom  there  were  already  4>^39  in  joint  pay)  were  recruited  joindy  by  the  two 
Allies.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of  both  the  Holstein-Gottorp  and  the  Miinster  contingents, 
the  States  were  augmenting  regiments  already  in  joint  pay  with  troops  for  whose  upkeep 
they  were  solely  responsible.  Similarly,  the  Prussians  hired  by  England  in  1709  were 
the  only  Prussian  troops  taken  into  the  Allied  service  throughout  the  war  who  were  not 
paid  joindy  by  both  allies  (see  M.  Braubach,  Die  Bidiutmg  der  Subsidien  fur  dit  Politik 
im  spamscbtn  Erbfolgikritgi  (Bonn  and  Leipzig,  1923),  pp.  120-1,  166-7).  This 
predominance  of  *  separate  '  arrangements  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  result  of  any 
deliberate  policy,  though  it  may  well  be  indicative  of  the  disappearance  of  the  intimate 
understanding  between  Marlborough  and  Heinsius  which  had  characterized  the  early 
years  of  the  war.  If  the  Commons,  in  resolving  the  augmentation  of  the  troops  *  to 
act  in  conjunction  '  with  the  allies,  were  thinking  in  terms  of  the  addition  to  existing 
regiments  in  joint  pay  of  contingents  similarly  maintained,  their  expectations  were 
certainly  not  realized.       • 

'  The  clearest  account  of  these  tediously  protracted  negotiations  is  to  be  found  in 
Lamberty,  op.  cif.  v.  326-9,  and  may  be  supplemented  by  Braubach,  op,  rit,  pp.  162-3. 
For  further  details  see  Marlborough's  letters  between  16  January  and  10  February  1709 
(N.S.),  Murray,  op,  at,  iv.  398-435  ;  Marlborough  to  Godolphin  (transcript),  16 
January  1709  (N.S.),  Hague,  Add.  MSS.  9104  ;  Heinsius  to  Msirlborough,  2  February 
1709  (N.S.),  Hague,  van 't  Hoff,  op,  at,  pp.  421-2  ;  and  R#/.  S,G,  1709, 13  March  1709. 
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Lamberty,  on  the  other  hand,  is  vindicated  from  the  charge  of 
having  invented  a  non-existent  document,  though  it  might  well  be 
argued  that  he  gives  far  too  much  weight  to  it  and  so  suggests  that 
the  real  as  well  as  the  formal  initiative  for  an  augmentation  came 
from  the  Dutch.^  In  feet,  as  has  been  shown,  it  was  Marlborough 
who  gave  the  lead  which  resulted  in  two  otherwise  independent 
declarations  :  the  States'  letter  to  the  queen  and  the  speech  from 
the  throne.  Marlborough  was  playing  a  very  diflScult  game  at 
this  time.  Himself  intent  upon  an  augmentation,  he  had  to  deal 
with  an  exhausted  ally,  eager  above  all  for  a  speedy  peace  and,  at 
home,  a  colleague  increasingly  at  the  mercy  of  the  whigs  and  their 
policy  oi  guerre  d  outrance  but  not  unconscious  of  the  growing  war- 
weariness  of  the  country  and  the  readiness  of  Harley,  with  his  back- 
stairs contacts  with  the  queen,  to  exploit  this.  Neither  ally  would 
make  a  move  towards  an  augmentation  without  some  assurance  that 
the  other  would  follow  suit  ;  hence  Marlborough's  exhortation  of 
each  to  *  prevail  with  '  the  other. 

Thus,  the  joint  augmentation  with  which  the  duke's  persistence 
was  at  length  rewarded  was  an  impressive  testimony  to  the  solidarity 
of  the  alliance.  Not  only  had  both  Governments  overcome  their 
fears  of  imfavourable  internal  repercussions  ;  more  striking  still 
were  England's  display  of  trust  in  the  Dutch,  and  the  latter's 
response  despite  great  difficulties.  But  the  days  of  fruitful  co- 
operation were  numbered,  and  even  in  this  episode  we  can  see  the 
seeds  of  the  tragedy  of  the  *  Restraining  Orders  '  and  Denain.  The 
Dutch  had  augmented  their  forces  in  the  hope  that  this  would  bring 
an  immediate  peace  ;  but  by  interest  and  conviction  alike  the  Jimto, 
now  rapidly  gaining  control  of  the  English  Ministry,  was  boimd  to 
the  prolongation  of  the  war  in  pursuit  of  the  chimaera  of  *  No  peace 
without  Spain ',  plus  the  total  humiliation  of  Louis  XIV.  Through- 
out Anne's  rdgn  the  greatest  political  asset  of  the  whigs  had  been 
their  uncontrovertible  and  unswerving  hostility  to  France,  and  it 
was  with  the  continuation  and  intensification  of  the  struggle,  rather 
than  its  termination,  in  mind  that  they  pushed  through  the  English 
augmentation.  The  vital  importance  of  the  year  1 709  in  the  history 
of  the  alliance  lies  in  the  adherence  of  the  Dutch  to  this  policy, 
thanks  to  the  delusive  promises  eventually  enshrined  in  the  fatal 
Barrier  Treaty,  at  the  very  moment  when  English  opinion  was 
hardening  irrevocably  against  it. 

By  backing  the  obduracy  of  the  Junto  over  Article  XXXVII  of 
the  *  May  Preliminaries  ',  Heinsius  and  his  colleagues  in  fact  helped 
to  destroy  the  chances  of  a  peace  which  it  had  been  the  object  of 
their  augmentation  to  bring  about.  They  should  not  be  too  much 
blamed  for  this  ;  as  Professor  Geyl  has  pointed  out,  they  could  see 

^  For  a  fair  assessment  of  the  worth  of  Lamberty's  work  see  O.  Weber,  Der 
von  Vtncht  (Gotha,  1891),  p.  160,  n. 
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no  other  way  of  safeguarding  their  position  in  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands and  their  share  in  the  trade  with  the  Spanish  empire.  From 
now  on,  however,  they  were  linked  indissolubly  with  the  *  war 
party  '  in  England,  an  aUiance  which  was  to  bring  disaster  when  the 
desire  for  peace  of  the  overwhelming  mass  of  Englishmen  finally 
asserted  itself.^ 

Douglas  S.  Gx)mbs 

^  For  a  fulkr  treatment  of  the  points  raised  in  these  concluding  remstf ks  the  reader 
it  referred  to  my  unpublished  London  FhJD.  thesis, '  The  British  Attitude,  Public  and 
Official,  to  the  Dutch  Alliance  during  the  War  of  die  Spanish  Succession ',  chs.  v-vii. 
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Notes  and  Documents 


A  Letter  from  the  Holy  Land 

The  document  printed  below  is  a  letter  written  by  Walter  of 
Hereford  addressed  to  the  king.  ^  It  was  written  from  the  Holy 
Land.  The  text  from  which  it  has  been  printed  was  preserved  in 
the  Lanthony  Cartularies.  The  use  of  the  pure  letter  form  rather 
than  the  more  formal  charter  by  a  secular  magnate  in  the  twelfdi 
century  is  comparatively  rare.  In  many  charters  a  personal  address 
is  combined  with  a  general  address,  while  the  letter  form  with  a 
personal  address  is  often  found  in  documents  of  ecclesiastical 
provenance.  But  the  survival  of  examples  of  its  use  by  a  secular 
magnate  at  this  time  is  sufficiendy  rare  to  be  worthy  of  note.* 
Letters  addressed  to  the  king  are  sometimes  found.  The  *  cartae 
baronum'  of  1166  were,  of  course,  letters  of  this  kind.  In  the 
Gloucester  cartulary  there  is  preserved  the  text  of  a  letter  from 
Roger,  earl  of  Hereford,  addressed  to  Henry  II,  recording  that  the 
earl  and  the  hundred  are  prepared  to  bear  witness  concerning  the 
tenure  of  a  Gloucestershire  manor.*  It  was  clearly  issued  as  part 
of  the  normal  business  of  local  administration.  There  must  have 
been  a  considerable  number  of  documents  of  this  nature  addressed 
formally  to  the  king  but  intended  for  the  royal  officials  of  the 
central  administration.  With  such  letters  Walter  of  Hereford  as 
an  active  administrative  official  in  Gloucestershire  and  Hereford- 

^  P.R.O.  C  115/K2/6685.  The  Lanthony  cartularies  are  part  of  the  Scudamore 
papers  which  now  form  the  *  Duchess  of  Norfolk's  collection '  and  are  a  Masters  in 
Qiancery  exhibit.  Volumes  A  i  and  A  2  form  the  Magrmm  Regisfrum  of  the  priory. 
This  text  occurs  in  vol.  A  i,  i,  no.  13.  There  is  an  incomplete  transcript  in  voL  A  2, 
xxi,  no.  5,  which  runs  as  far  as  precepto  mstro.  There  are  two  identical  transcripts  in 
vol.  A  4,  fos.  32^,  and  127^.  These  complete  transcripts  have*  been  used  for  collation. 
The  rubric  to  i,  no.  13  reads:  Carta  ciusdem  .  Walter!  .  constabularil  .  de  Cemey  . 
Bamdesleye  .  et  Hersfelde  .  xiij.  The  rubric  to  xxi,  no.  5  was  the  product  of  an 
independent  reading  of  the  charter.  It  reads :  Carta  Walteri  de  Herefordia  constabu- 
larii .  de  centum  solidatis  terre  .  in  Cemey  et  c'  ut  patet  infemis.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
it  r'  should  be  extended  to  etcetera  or  to  et  centum  in  this  context.  The  rubric  to  the 
transcripts  in  vol.  A  4  reads :  Carta  .  W.  constabularil  .  de  Cemey  .  Bamdesleye  et 
Hersefelde.  There  are  two  marginal  notes  on  fo.  127^.  (A)  Bamdesleye,  (B)  Prestibir' 
et  in  Harsefeld'  et  ibidem  positum. 

'  Most  collections  of  documents  would  yield  occasional  examples  of  letters,  par- 
ticularly of  letters  addressed  by  laymen  to  bishops.  There  are,  of  course,  many  to 
be  foimd  for  a  later  period  in  the  class  of  Ancient  Correspondence  at  the  Public  Record 
Office. 

*  Hist,  et  Cart,  Mm,  S,  Petri  Glouc,  (Rolls  Series),  ii.  98,  no.  584.  It  has  a  full  and 
formal  address.  Henrico  regi  Anglorum  duci  Normannorum  et  Aquitanonim  et 
comiti  Andegauorum  domino  suo  carissimo  Rogerus  comes  Herefordie  salutem. 
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shire  must  have  been  thoroughly  fiamiliar.  Very  rarely  a  secular 
letter  of  a  less  formal  nature  has  been  preserved.  This  letter  from 
Walter  of  Hereford  is  an  example.^ 

Walter  of  Hereford  was  concerned  to  ensure  that  the  canons  of 
Lanthony  Secunda  should  take  possession  of  certain  lands.  He 
wrote  to  the  king  to  ask  that  his  wishes  should  be  carried  out  if  he 
himself  should  die  while  he  was  in  the  Holy  Land  or  on  his  way 
home  from  the  East.  Walter  of  Hereford  succeeded  to  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Gloucester  family  on  the  death  of  Roger,  earl  of 
Hereford,  before  the  end  of  1 1 5  5 .  He  did  not  succeed  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Hereford,  and  he  took  his  style  from  the  greatest  of  the 
administrative  offices  which  were  held  by  hereditary  right  by  his 
family,  the  office  of  a  royal  constable.  He  served  as  sheriff  of 
Gloucestershire  until  Michaelmas,  11 58,  and  as  sheriff  of  Hereford- 
shire until  Michaelmas,  11 59.*  In  that  year  he  quitted  the  king's 
service.  In  1159-60  the  sheriff  of  Gloucestershire  was  allowed 
£23  17s.  6d.  in  terris  datis  for  a  quarter  of  the  year  only,  in  respect 
of  lands  held  by  Walter  of  Hereford.*  By  Christmas  11 59,  Walter 
had  apparently  given  up  all  claims  to  the  perquisites  of  his  offices. 

His  letter  was  written  from  the  Holy  Land,  *  in  terra  Jerosoli- 
mitana  in  qua  sum '.  His  journey  to  the  East  took  place  soon  after 
his  retirement,  perhaps  in  the  early  months  of  11 60  when  he  had 
ceased  to  enjoy  possession  of  his  lands  of  terra  data  in  Gloucester- 
shire. He  had,  clearly,  given  up  his  service  under  the  Crown  in 
order  to  imdertake  the  journey  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  may  have 
been  a  pilgrim.  But  since  his  letter  was  witnessed  by  three  Tem- 
plars it  is  possible  that  he  himself  had  become  a  knight  of  the 
Temple.  One  of  these  witnesses  was  an  old  enemy  from  Hereford- 
shire, Gilbert  de  Lacy.  Walter  of  Hereford  was  dead  by  1 1 6 1 .  He 
continued  to  use  the  style  of  constable  after  he  left  England,  but  in 
1 161  his  brother  and  heir,  Henry  of  Hereford,  issued  a  charter 
using  that  style.*  He  died  in  the  Holy  Land,  or  on  his  way  back 
to  England,  for  the  grants  of  land  which  he  was  concerned  to 
ensure  were  eventually  made  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this 
letter  on  his  behalf. 

Roger,  earl  of  Hereford,  and  his  brother,  Walter,  had  given  one 
hundred  solidates  of  land  in  South  Cerney  (Glouc.)  to  Lanthony 
when  their  mother  Sybil  had  taken  the  religious  habit  there,  pre- 
sumably at  the  approach  of  death.  Walter  had  given  another 
hundred  solidates  of  land  in  Cerney  before  his  departure  from 

^  Dugdale  preserved  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Isabella,  countess  of  Northampton, 
to  the  king,  recording  a  family  agreement  made  in  her  old  age  between  herself  and 
her  nephew  the  earl  of  Leicester.  (Bodleian  Library,  Dugdale  MS.  18,  fo.  18.)  This 
letter  belongs  to  the  last  yeats  of  the  twelfth  century  or  the  first  years  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

■  P.R.  2-3-4  Hy.  II,  pp.  145,  167;  P.R.  3  Hy.  II,  pp.  26,  49. 

•  P.R.  6  Hy.  II,  p.  28.  *  Lsint.  A  i,  i,  no.  14. 
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England.  Now  he  wished  to  give  a  third  hundred  solidates  to  the 
canons,  either  in  Bamesly  (Glouc.)  or  in  Haresfield  (Glouc).  He 
asked  the  king  to  ensure  that,  if  he  died  before  he  returned  to 
England,  the  canons  should  receive  their  land  in  one  of  these 
manors  *  per  visum  legalium  hominum  \  Earl  Roger  and  Walter 
of  Hereford  were  evidently  more  willing  to  promise  lands  than  to 
give  them.  In  the  event  their  sister,  Margaret  de  Bohun,  made 
good  their  promises  and  gave  the  canons  these  300  solidates  of  land. 
On  one  occasion  she  spoke  of  her  brothers  ^ 

qui  ea  que  eidem  ecclesie  Lanth'  diuiserunt  et  affidauerunt  tarn  pro 
se  ipsis  quam  pro  anima  matris  nostre  Sibille  non  reddiderunt. 

She  gave  the  canons  land  in  Quedgeley  (Glouc).  Her  grant  is 
recorded  in  a  number  of  charters.     In  one  she  declared  :  * 

Hoc  feci  etiam  ut  a  periculo  liberarem  animas  firatrum  meorum  qui 
affidauerunt  quando  successerunt  in  hereditatem  patrum  nostrorum 
se  daturos  centum  solidatas  terre  ecclesie  Lanth'  pro  anima  matris 
nostre  Sibille  et  decern  libratas  quas  dedit  eidem  ecclesie  Walterus 
frater  meus  et  carta  sua  confirmauit  pro  salute  domini  nostri  regis 
Henrici  et  nostra  sicut  eiusdem  Walter!  carta  testatur  quam  ipse 
fecit  Jerosolimis  in  prcsentia  fratrum  de  Templo  et  multorum  ex 
hominibus  suis  qui  ibi  aderant. 

In  a  third  charter  she  spoke  of  Walter  of  Hereford's  grant  *  sicut  ego 
ipsa  ex  eius  carte  audiui  et  intellexi  *.*  Although  it  was  addressed 
to  the  king  the  contents  of  Walter's  letter  were  known  to  Margaret 
de  Bohun  and  the  canons  of  Llanthony.  At  some  stage  the  king 
must  have  sent  it  to  Gloucestershire,  perhaps  to  the  sheriff,  in  order 
that  its  provisions  could  be  carried  out.  Margaret  de  Bohim  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  king's  instructions  in  making  these  grants 
to  Lanthony.     She  speaks  of  Quedgeley  * 

quern  precepto  domini  mei  regis  Henrici  et  consilio  domini  Gmtuar' 
archiepiscopi  habuerant  in  adquietacionem  centum  solidatarum  terre 
quam  fratres  mei  promiserunt  .  .  .  et  in  recompensationem  pro- 
missionis  comitis  Rogeri  et  promissionis  Walteri  fratrum  meorum 
quas  els  fecerunt  de  centum  solidatis  in  Cernay  et  de  centum  solidatis 
terre  in  Barndcsley  uel  in  Hersefeld'.  Hanc  autem  concessionem 
feci  predictis  canonicis  ut  acquietarem  et  a  periculo  inferni  liberarem 
animam  matris  mee  et  fratrum  meorum. 

Thus  the  circumstances  in  which  these  grants  were  made  effective 
point  to  the  fact  that  Walter  of  Hereford  did  not  live  to  return  to 
England  to  supplement  his  last  gift  to  Lanthony. 

The  history  of  Quedgeley  in  these  years  is  not  without  interest. 
It  was  given  to  the  canons  of  Lanthony  by  Margaret  de  Bohun  in 

*  Lant  A  I,  i,  no.  19.  ^Ibid,  i,  no.  18. 

'  Ibid,  i^  no.  26;  cf,  i,  no.  ay,  *  Ibid,  i,  no.  ly 
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fulfilment  of  her  brother's  promises.  The  charters  recording  this 
grant  can  be  dated  1165-79.  Between  1187  and  1189  an  exchange 
of  lands  was  arranged.  Margaret  regained  possession  of  Quedgeley 
while  the  canons  received  all  the  land  which  she  held  in  South 
Cerney.^  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  Margaret  de  Bohun 
was  forced  to  give  up  part  of  her  patrimony  to  her  sister  Lucy,  wife 
of  Herbert  fitz  Herbert,  who  then  acquired  one-third  of  the  manor 
of  Quedgeley.  At  the  end  of  her  life,  between  c.  1194  and  c.  11 97, 
Margaret  de  Bohun  made  a  second  grant  of  her  land  in  Quedgeley 
to  Lanthony,  and,  when  the  time  came,  her  body  for  burial  in  their 
church.*  A  similar  gift  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  manor  was 
made  by  Lucy  fit2  Herbert.*  So,  once  again,  the  canons  of  Lanthony 
could  claim  the  whole  of  this  manor.* 

David  Walker 


Public  Record  Office,  C  115/K  2/6683  (Llanthony  Cartulary 

Vol.  A  I,  i.  no.  13) 

Excellentissimo  domino  suo  .  H  .  regi  hx\^orum  .  Walterus  con- 
stabularius  suus  salutem  .  et  fidele  seruicium  .  Notum  sit  excellende 
uestre  comitem  .  Rogerum  .  fratrem  meum  obtulisse  cum  matre 
nostra  super  altare  ecclesie  de  Lanthonia  quando  ipsa  ibi  suscepit 
habitum  religionis  centum  solidatas  terre  in  Cerney  in  perpetuam 
elemosinam  me  assensum  prebente  .  me  quoque  ante  dlcessum* 
meum  de  Anglia  .  obtulisse  deo  et  sancte  Marie  super  idem  altare 
et  confirmasse  canonids  eiusdem  loci  alias  centum  solidatas  terre 
in  eadem  Cerney  in  perpetuam  elemosinam  .  modo  uero  diuido 
prefinte  ecclesie  et  canonids  centum  solidatas  terre  assignandas  eis 
in  Berdesley  .  uel  in  Hersefeld'  .  precepto  uestro  in  perpetuam 
elemosinam  si  moriar  in  terra  Jerosolimitana  •  in  qua  sum  uel 
ubicumque  in  redeundo  .  et  hoc  fado  pro  uobis  .  qui  dominus  meus 
esds  et  capud  ^  et  pro  me  et  pro  antecessoribus  meis  .  Quare  supplid 
prccc  vos  requiro  et  prccor  quatinus  prefatas  elemosinas  ratas  et 
stabiles  esse  faciatis  et  assignari  plenarie  et  perfecte  in  prefads 
maneriis  per  visum  legalium  hominum  .  quia  nulla  earum  adhuc 
plenc  ut  opporteret  est  assignata  .  Testibus  .  fratribus  Templi  . 
Willelmo  de  Solestede  .  Gileberto  de  Lacy  .  Warino  de  Monte 
Canisio  .  et  aliis.® 

*  Lant.  A  I,  i,  noe.  25-7.  ■  Ibid,  i,  no.  20.  •  IM,  i,  no.  22. 

*  The  fonner  division  of  Quedgeley  was  illustrated  in  1259  when  Giles  de  Berkeley 
put  forward  claims  in  that  manor.  The  prior  of  Lanthony  Secunda  vouched  to 
warranty  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford,  for  two  thirds  of  the  manor,  and 
Herbert  fit2  Peter  for  the  third  part.  Final  G^ncords  were  then  drawn  up  between 
Giles  and  each  of  the  warrantors,  in  which  Giles  renoimced  his  claims  on  the  manor. 
(Feet  of  Fines,  75/12/224,  75/15/225;  calendared.  Sir  John  Maclean,  '  Pedes  Finium 
...  7  Johx>-57  Henry  III ',  Thaw/.  Bristol  and  Gkm$sHr  Artb,  Soc,  xvi.  187.) 

*  Diaoessum.         *  Jerosolomitana.         '  G^ut.         * '  Et  aliis '  omitted. 
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The  Rise  of  the  Under-Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer 

The  rise  of  the  under-treasurer  was  both  the  most  important  and  the 
most  typical  change  in  the  staflF  of  the  exchequer  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  development  of  this  office  exemplified  two  tendencies, 
each  of  which  aided  the  growth  of  the  other.  These  were  the 
gradual  replacement  of  ordained  clerks  by  lay  officials,  especially 
amongst  the  higher  ranks,  and  the  increased  delegation  of  their 
duties  to  deputies  by  the  senior  officials.  The  lay  official  came  to 
the  exchequer  both  from  within  its  own  ranks  and  firom  outside. 
The  majority  of  exchequer  clerks  probably  began  their  careers  as 
boys  put  into  the  office  by  some  influential  relative  or  patron.  When 
after  a  long  apprenticeship  and  some  years  as  junior  clerks  they 
reached  a  position  of  responsibility  their  income  was  normally 
augmented  by  royal  favour  from  sources  outside  the  exchequer.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  most  of  these  additional  rewards  took  the 
form  of  ecclesiastical  preferment.  Consequently  the  clerk  found  it 
useful  to  be  ordained  deacon  or  priest,  so  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
revenues  of  a  rectory  or  prebend,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed, 
if  at  all,  by  a  deputy.  However,  there  were  alternative  rewards 
which  were  increasingly  favoured  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
clerk  might  secure  an  annuity  either  charged  directly  on  the  ex- 
chequer or  on  some  manor  which  was  at  the  king's  disposaL  If 
his  income  was  so  provided  he  need  not  be  ordained,  indeed  he  could 
marry,  and  even  secure  the  hand  of  one  of  the  many  minor  heiresses 
who  were  in  the  king's  gift.  Thus  he  might  found  a  family  with  a 
small  landed  estate,  and  finish  up  as  an  esquire  or  knight  instead  of  as 
a  canon  or  archdeacon.  Once  it  was  established  in  this  way  that  a 
clerk  might  become  an  esquire,  the  reverse  process  also  became  pos- 
sible, and  early  in  the  fifteenth  century  esquires  are  found  taking  the 
places  of  clerks,  but  instead  of  entering  the  office  at  the  bottom  and 
working  their  way  up,  such  people  tended  to  enter  very  near  the  top. 
So  much  may  be  concluded  from  a  study  of  the  careers  of  the  several 
hundred  persons  who  staffed  the  exchequer  at  this  period,  but  here 
it  is  proposed  to  examine  only  the  most  successful  of  these  careers, 
those  of  the  under-treasurers. 

The  early  exchequer  knew  no  under-treasurer.  *  Sometimes  ', 
says  Madox,  *  there  was  at  the  exchequer  an  officer  called  the 
treasurer's  lieutenant,  which  might  be  the  same  with  the  treasurer's 
assignee  or  attorney.'^  The  word  *  sometimes  '  is  important,  for 
this  was  not  a  regular  appointment.  Madox,  himself,  found  only 
three  or  four  such  lieutenants  for  the  reigns  of  Henry  HI  and  Edward 
I.*    Under  Edward  II,  lieutenants  were  frequently  but  still  ir- 

*  Hist,  of  tbt  Excbiqmr  (171 1  cdn.),  p.  578.  ■  Ibid,  pp.  578-80. 
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regxikrly  appointed.  There  were  four  of  them  during  the  reign. 
Three  barons  of  the  exchequer,  Walter  of  Norwich,  William  of 
Everdon  and  Roger  Bellers  acted  at  different  times;  Norwich  on  no 
less  than  five  occasions.  The  fourth  lieutenant  was  John  de  Sandale, 
who  had  been  an  exchequer  clerk  for  many  years,  and  gave  up  the 
chancellorship  of  the  exchequer  on  appointment.^  At  the  beginning 
of  the  next  reign,  John  de  Stratford,  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  also 
referred  to  as  *  late  deputy-treasurer  ',*  but  neither  under  Edward  IQ 
nor  under  Richard  II  was  a  deputy-treasurer  normally  appointed. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  the  first  man  who  is  known  to  have  acted  as 
deputy-treasurer  was  Henry  Somer.  He  was  described  as  lieutenant 
of  the  treasurer  on  lo  December  141 2,  when  he  was  both  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  and  clerk  of  the  treasurer,  probably  a  unique 
duplication  of  offices.*  Three  years  later,  on  9  August  141 5  when 
the  treasurer,  the  earl  of  Arimdel,  was  about  to  embark  with  the 
king  for  France,  Sir  John  Rothenale  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
office  of  treasurer,*  and  acted  as  such  for  five  months.  Henry  V 
again  took  his  treasurer  with  him  on  his  second  expedition  in  141 7. 
This  time  Lord  Fitzhugh  was  the  treasurer,  and  on  8  July  of  that  year 
William  Kynwolmerssh  was  appointed  to  act  as  deputy  during  his 
absence.*  Kynwolmerssh  had  been  appointed  clerk  of  the  treasurer 
at  the  Receipt  six  months  before,  and  he  combined  the  offices  of 
deputy-treasurer  and  clerk  of  the  treasurer  imtil  he  was  appointed 
treasurer  on  26  February  i42i.*  Henceforth  the  clerk  of  the 
treasurer  apparently  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  treasurer's  normal 
deputy. 

This  office  of  clerk  of  the  treasurer  at  the  Receipt  was  in  itself  no 
new  one.  It  already  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Diahffis  de  Scaccario^ 
and  already  its  holder  was  paid  the  five  pence  per  day  when  the 
exchequer  was  open,  which  he  continued  to  receive  imtil  the  reign  of 
Edward  rV.'  By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  his  duties  were 
*  clearly  defined.  He  was  to  keep  the  keys  of  the  treasury.  He 
wrote  the  inscriptions  that  were  placed  on  the  wooden  tallies.  He 
wrote  receipt  and  issue  rolls.  Another  duty  .  .  .  was  that  of 
remaining  at  the  Receipt  when  it  was  closed,  presumably  to  guard 
the  treasure  of  the  king.  There  is  constant  reference  to  this  duty  on 
the  issue  rolls.*  ® 

The  later  fourteenth  century  holders  of  the  office  were  king's 
clerks,  remarkable  for  little  but  the  length  of  their  tenure.     Thomas 

»  T.  F.  Tout,  l^laa  of  Edward  II  in  Engfisb  Huiory  (1936  cdn.),  pp.  297-8;   D,N.h, 
art.  Sandale.  'Ca/.  Pat.  RoUs,  ij2/'ijjo,  p.  i. 

*  P.R.O.  Exchequer  Issue  Roll,  Mich.  14  Hen.  IV,  E  403/611. 

*  Ca/.  Pat.  Rolls,  141^-1416,  p.  352.  •  Cal.  Pat.  RoJis,  1416-1422,  p.  109. 

*  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  141 6-1 422,  p.  317;  P.R.O.  Exchequer  Issue  Rolls,  >2X///v. 
'  Ed.  Hughes,  Crump  and  Johnson  (1902),  pp.  62,  65,  84. 

*  J.  F.  Willard, '  The  treasurer's  issue  roll  and  the  clerk  of  the  treasurer ',  hull.  Inst. 
Hist.  Rgs.  viii.  133. 
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Orgravc  succeeded  Robert  de  Derby  in  the  office  in  July  1369, 
immediately  after  the  appointment  of  Brantingham  as  treasurer,  and 
he  retained  it  until  he  was  himself  appointed  chamberlain  of  the 
Receipt  in  1 3  8  5 .  He  was  then  replaced  by  John  Innocent,^  who  had 
been  employed  at  the  Receipt  as  early  as  1368  and  remained  clerk 
until  at  least  February  1401.  These  three  men  were  typical  clerical 
civil  servants,  rewarded  with  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  prefer^le^ts. 
Robert  de  Derby  was  precentor  of  Chichester,  Thomas  Orgravc, 
archdeacon  of  Cornwall  and  a  prebendary  of  York,  and  John  Inno- 
cent was  Master  of  St.  Laurence  Pountney  in  the  dty  of  London.* 
The  staflFof  the  Receipt  of  the  exchequer  at  this  time  was  divided 
into  three  parts  corresponding  with  its  three  heads,  the  treasurer  and 
the  two  chamberlains.  The  treasurer's  section  consisted  of  the 
clerk  of  the  treasurer,  the  clerk  of  the  Receipt,  usually  three  under- 
clerks,  three  (afterwards  four)  tellers,  and  some  minor  officials. 
The  other  two  sections  were  headed  by  the  chamberlains  of  the 
Receipt,  nominal  deputies  of  the  hereditary  chamberlains  of  the 
exchequer.  Each  of  them  had  a  corresponding  clerk  and  under- 
clerk,  and  also  appointed  one  usher  and  one  yeoman.  The  normal 
clerk  of  the  treasurer,  such  as  John  Innocent,  is  first  found  as  an 
under-clerk,  and  then  successively  as  clerk  of  the  Receipt  and  clerk 
of  the  treasurer.  Originally  the  clerk  was  paid  fivepence  per  day  in 
the  term,  and  eightpence  per  day  for  attending  in  the  vacation.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  Professor  Willard  that  the  pay  was  higher  in 
the  vacation  because  the  clerk  was  there  to  guard  the  king's  treasure, 
and  was  very  often  the  only  officer  in  residence.*  However  that  may 
be,  the  payment  had  by  1400  become  automatic.  He  received  his 
eightpence  for  every  day  of  the  vacation  whether  he  stayed  in  London 
or  not,  with  the  result  that  the  closing  of  the  exchequer  was  a  finan- 
cial benefit  to  him;  thus  an  unusually  long  vacation,  such  as  oc- 
curred in  years  when  the  plague  was  rife  in  London,  might  easily  be 
worth  an  extra  ten  shillings.  The  fees  of  his  colleagues,  the  chamber- 
lains, were  also  paid  automatically  when  the  exchequer  was  closed, 
but  since  their  fees,  fivepence  per  day,  were  the  same  for  term  and 
vacation,  the  length  of  the  vacation  made  no  difference  to  them. 
The  clerk  also  received  £zo  each  term,  that  is  twice  a  year,  by  way  of 
an  additional  reward,  and  other  payments  for  special  services,  which 
increased  both  in  frequency  and  in  value  as  the  fifteenth  century 
progressed.  So  that  with  the  revenues  of  such  benefices  as  the  king 
might  give  him  the  clerk  received  perhaps  £70  or  £80  per  year. 

^  P.R.O.  Exchequer  Issue  Rolls,  East.  45  and  Mich.  44  Ed.  III.  The  latter  was 
published  by  F.  Devon  as  Tbi  issue  roll  of  Thomas  de  Brantingham,  All  dates  of  appoint- 
ment to,  and  relinquishments  of,  exchequer  offices  given  below  are  taken  from  the 
payments  of  fees,  &c.  in  the  Issue  Rolls,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

^Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1)64-1)67,  P-  4^5;  LcNeve,  Fasti  ExcL  AngL  i.  398;  iii.  169, 187; 
G.  Hennessy,  Novwn  repertorium  ectl,  paroch,  Lond,  p.  264. 

*Bull.  Inst.  Hist.  Res.  viii.  133. 
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No  doubt  the  appointment  of  the  clerk  and  his  subordinates  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  but  a  new  treasurer  normally  re- 
appointed them,  and  until  1399  gave  any  vacancy  to  the  next  senior 
clerk.  Unlike  the  treasurer,  his  clerks  were,  in  modem  phraseology 
*  permanent  officials  '.  But  in  the  new  century  their  permanency  is 
less  apparent.  Whilst  Orgrave  and  Innocent  held  the  office  of  clerk 
between  them  for  thirty-three  years  (i 368-1401)  there  were  in  the 
following  thirty  years  (1401-30)  no  less  than  nine  clerks  of  the 
treasurer,  and  of  these  nine  three  had  interrupted  periods  of  office. 
John  Innocent  was  replaced  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1401.  He 
may  have  died  then,  because  he  was  certainly  dead  by  1 1  May  1402,^ 
or  he  may  have  retired  when  John  Norbury  gave  up  die  treasurership 
to  Lawrence  de  Allerthorpe  on  31  May  1401.  His  successor  was 
Henry  Harburgh,  canon  of  Salisbury,  who  had  been  a  king's  clerk 
under  Richard  U,  but  has  not  been  found  at  the  Receipt  before 
July  1400,  and  then  not  in  one  of  the  regular  offices.  Harburgh 
remained  in  office  imder  four  treasurers,  Allerthorpe,  Bowet,  Mone 
and  Roos,  but  was  removed  with  the  last-named  on  13  December 
1404.  It  is  unlikely  that  his  relinquishment  of  office  was  voluntary 
because  he  returned  to  it  three  years  later.  The  new  treasurer  in 
1404  was  Thomas  NeviU,  Lord  Fumival,  and  the  new  clerk  was  John 
Darell.  The  name  John  DareU  is  foimd  twice  in  the  list  of  clerks  of 
the  treasurer,  from  1404  to  1407  and  from  1432  to  1433.  It  is 
probable,  but  difficult  to  prove,  that  the  two  names  refer  to  the  same 
man.  The  clerk  of  1432-3,  when  Lord  Scrope  was  treasurer,  was 
described  as  'John  Darell  of  Calehill,  coimty  Kent,  Esquire'.* 
This  man  was  one  of  the  yoimger  sons  of  William  Darell  of  Sessay  in 
Yorkshire.  He  married  a  niece  of  Archbishop  Qiichele,  and  foimded 
the  important  Kentish  family,  the  Darells  of  Calehill.*  He  was  on 
the  commission  of  the  peace  for  Kent  from  1408  to  1438  and  was  a 
knight  of  the  shire  several  times  during  that  period.  His  brother, 
another  William  Darell,  was  also  clerk  of  the  treasurer  firom  1426  to 
1432.^  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this  John  Darell  was 
the  same  man  who  was  deputy  of  Thomas  Qiaucer  as  Chief  Buder 
in  the  ports  of  Sandwich,  Faversham  and  Dover,*  and  clerk  of  the 
treasurer  in  1404.  Probably  his  entry  into  the  exchequer  as  a 
proteg^  of  Lord  Fumival  was  the  first  step  in  establishing  the  fortunes 
of  this  younger  son  of  a  Yorkshire  gentleman.  Certainly  no  trace 
of  any  clerk  of  the  name  has  been  found  in  the  exchequer  before  1404, 
nor  can  any  ecclesiastical  preferments  be  attached  to  his  name.  He 
was  thus  probably  the  first  lay  clerk,  the  forerunner  of  many  promi- 
nent politicians. 

^  P.R.O.  Exchequer  Issue  Roll,  iq>ayment  of  loan  to  his  executor. 
'  Cdl,  Closi  Ralls,  142^14^/,  pp.  226,  228. 

*  Hasted,  Hist,  o/Kmt,  v.  306;  Burke»  LamU  Gmhy  (1846),  L  $09. 
^  See  below,  p.  673  *  Cai,  Pat.  Ralls,  1401-140},  p.  496. 
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Lord  Fumival  died  in  March  1407.  In  the  following  month  a 
bishop,  Nicholas  Bubwith  of  Bath  and  Wells,  became  treasurer  and 
Henry  Harburgh  returned  to  the  clerkship.  The  following  year 
brought  further  changes,  Bubwith  gave  place  to  Lord  Tiptoft  and 
Harburgh  to  Henry  Somer,  whose  career  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  those  of  fifteenth-century  exchequer  officials. 

Henry  Somer  was  described  as  a  king's  servant  as  early  as  1393 
when  he  was  granted  100  shillings  a  year  at  the  exchequer,*  but  it  is 
not  known  in  what  capacity  he  served  Richard  11,  except  perhaps  as  a 
customer  of  Southampton  in  1398  and  1399.*  Whatever  he  was  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  employed  at  the  exchequer  before  the 
accession  of  Henry  IV,  when  he  became  clerk  of  the  Receipt  and  was 
almost  immediately  entrusted  with  the  task  of  taking  8,000  marks  to 
Gdais.  He  retained  the  office  for  five  years,  during  which  time  he 
made  small  loans  to  the  exchequer.  Early  in  1405  he  became  keeper 
of  the  privy  wardrobe  in  the  Tower  of  London,*  and  probably 
remained  keeper  until  his  appointment  as  clerk  of  the  treasurer  in 
the  summer  of  1408.  To  this  appointment  he  added  that  of  a  baron 
of  the  exchequer  on  8  November  following.*  He  still  held  both 
offices  when  Henry,  Lord  Scrope  of  Masham,  became  treasurer  in 
January  1410,  and  six  months  later  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  also,^  but  he  gave  up  his  appointment  as  a  baron  almost 
immediately,  and  surrendered  his  clerkship  to  John  Burgh  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Michaelmas  term.  In  little  more  than  a  year  he  was 
clerk  again.  On  19  December  141 1  Thomas  Beaufort  surrendered 
the  Great  Seal  to  Archbishop  Arundel,  and  at  the  same  time  Sir  John 
Pelham  replaced  Lord  Scrope  as  treasurer.  John  Burgh  was  paid  as 
clerk  until  16  December,  and  Somer  from  the  17th,  the  first  day  of 
the  vacation.  This  time  he  retained  the  clerkship  until  the  death  of 
Henry  IV,  when  Archbishop  Anmdel,  Sir  John  Pelham  and  he,  all 
gave  up  their  offices,  and  John  Burgh  returned  to  be  clerk  to  the  new 
treasurer,  the  earl  of  Arundel. 

The  details  of  the  career  of  Henry  Somer  and  of  the  changes  in 
the  clerkship  under  Henry  IV  may  appear  to  have  been  set  forth 
with  unnecessary  exactitude,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  are  important 
for  two  reasons.  Firstly  because  this  was  the  critical  period  in  the 
development  of  the  clerkship;  it  was  beginning  to  change  with  the 
treasurership,  and  therefore  to  become  perhaps  a  *  political  *  appoint- 
ment, if  such  a  modem  phrase  may  be  permitted.  No  rule  had  yet 
been  established,  but  changes  were  becoming  increasingly  frequent. 
John  Burgh  who  served  the  first  three  treasurers  of  Henry  V  was  to 
be  the  last  clerk  to  serve  under  more  than  one  treasurer  for  many 
years  to  come.     Secondly,  bound  up  with  these  changes,  is  the  more 


*  Cal.  Pat,  RoUs,  ijpi-rjp^,  p.  216. 

*  Ca/.  Pat.  Ro/Ij,  1401-140/,  p.  489. 

*  CaJ,  Pat,  Rolls,  140S-141),  p.  205. 


■  Cal,  Fine  Rolls,  ijpi-ijpp,  pp.  230,  233. 
*  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  140^-140^,  p.  374. 
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important  question  of  the  alternation  of  the  two  factions  in  the 
counsels  of  Henry  IV.  Henry  Harburgh  lost  his  clerkship  when 
Bishop  Beaufort  was  chancellor  (December  1404)  and  came  back 
when  Archbishop  Arundel  held  that  office  (April,  1407).  Henry 
Somer  took  up  the  clerkship  in  this  same  chancellorship  in  1408,  lost  it 
when  Thomas  Beaufort  was  chancellor  (September  1410)  and  returned 
when  Arundel  returned  in  December  141 1 .  John  Burgh's  tenure  of 
office  on  the  other  hand  coincided  very  roughly  with  the  Beaufort 
chancellorships.  The  careers  of  the  clerks  appear  to  reflect  the 
confused  rivalry  in  which  the  prince  of  Wales,  Archbishop  Arundel 
and  Bishop  Beaufort  were  amongst  the  leading  figures.  Henry 
Somer  lost  the  clerkship  with  the  accession  of  Henry  V,  but  remained 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  another  twenty-six  years.  John 
Burgh  also  survived  his  old  chiefs.  Lord  Scrope  being  beheaded  at 
Southampton,  and  the  earl  of  Anmdel  dying  in  France.  He  re- 
tained his  clerkship  until  the  end  of  1416,  which  was  a  confused  year 
in  the  annals  of  the  exchequer.  Sir  John  Rothenale,  who  had  been 
appointed  keeper  of  the  office  of  treasurer  during  the  absence  of  the 
carl  of  Anmdel  in  France,  retained  the  office  after  the  earl's  death 
until  January  141 6.  Then  Hugh  Mortimer  was  treasurer  for  three 
months  and  Roger  Leche  for  seven.  After  that  the  office  was 
described  as  being  in  the  king's  hands  for  a  fortnight,  before  Henry, 
Lord  Fitzhugh,  was  appointed  to  it  on  8  December.  A  few  days 
after  this  Burgh  was  dismissed. 

The  status  of  John  Burgh  is  not  known.  Perhaps  he  was  the 
prebendary  of  Qiester-le-Street  in  1400,  and  the  parson  of  Ryton  in 
the  diocese  of  Durham  in  1401,^  or  even  the  justice  of  the  peace  for 
the  North  Riding  (i  399-141 1)  and  for  Surrey  (1411-13).*  All  that  is 
certain  is  that  like  his  14th  century  predecessors  he  worked  his  way 
up  the  Receipt  to  the  clerkship,  and  had  a  grant  of  £10  a  year  for  life 
in  1397,'  which  he  lived  to  enjoy  for  eighteen  years  after  his  retire- 
ment in  1416.  His  rival,  Somer,  is  a  much  more  distinct  personality, 
the  first  layman,  with  the  probable  exception  of  Darell,  to  hold  the 
clerkship.  In  Henry  IV's  reign  he  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  taverns 
of  London,  according  to  Hoccleve,  who  dedicated  a  Balade  etcbanceon 
to  him  quant  il  estoit  soic^tresorer^  informing  him  that  the  clerks  of  the 
privy  seal,  Hoccleve,  Bailay,  Hethe  and  OflForde,  would  be  glad  to 
receive  their  salaries.*  Somer  was  married  by  141 2  but  nothing  has 
been  discovered  about  his  wife,  beyond  the  fact  that  her  name  was 
Katherine.*  Her  obscurity  suggests  that  she  was  neither  an  heiress 
nor  a  member  of  a  prominent  family,  a  possibility  which  may  explain 
why  Somer  failed  to  establish  himself  amongst  the  gentry,  although 

*  CaL  Pat,  Rolls,  1)99-1401,  pp.  259,  484.  •  Col,  Pat,  Kolh passim, 

*  Cal.  Pat.  Kolh,  1396-1)99,  p.  275. 

*  Hoccleve,  Works,  ed.  Fumivall  (Early  Eng.  Text  Soc.),  i.  59. 
'  Cal,  dat,  RoUs,  140S-141),  p.  372. 
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his  daughter  did  marry  a  knight.  As  has  been  said  he  retained  his 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  with  which  was  combined  that 
of  keeper  of  the  exchange  in  the  Tower,  until  1459,  ^^^  ^^  lived  until 
March  1450,  when  he  must  have  been  well  past  seventy  years  of  age. 
His  heir  was  his  grandson,  aged  only  eleven  years,  the  son  of  his 
daughter  Agnes,  and  Sir  Richard  Veer.  He  held  lands  in  Hertford- 
shire and  Cambridgeshire,^  which  latter  county  he  had  represented  in 
the  Parliament  of  1432,  although  his  earlier  associations  as  knight  of 
the  shire  and  justice  were  mainly  with  Middlesex. 

The  appointment  of  Lord  Fitzhugh  as  treasurer  in  December 
141 6  brought  William  Kynwolmerssh  to  the  exchequer  as  his  clerk. 
Probably  a  native  of  Killamarsh  in  Derbyshire,  Kynwolmerssh  is 
said  to  have  been  a  member  of  University  College,  Orford.*    At  the 
beginning  of  1405,  when  he  had  a  grant  of  certain  forfeited  goods, 
he  was  described  as  king's  servant,*  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
a  clerk  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  royal  household.    With  the  accession 
of  Henry  V  he  emerged  as  cofferer  of  the  household,  and  was 
retained  in  that  capacity  to  accompany  the  king  in  the  campaign  of 
141 5,  with  a  retinue  of  two  men-at-arms  and  nine  archers.*    His 
transfer  from  the  household  to  be  clerk  of  the  treasurer  in  December 
141 6  seems  to  be  an  unprecedented  intrusion  into  the  exchequer,  and 
probably  he  was  intended  to  be  more  important  than  his  predecessors, 
for  six  months  later  the  king  confirmed  his  appointment  by  Lord 
Fitzhugh  as  deputy  treasurer.    He  was  also  granted  the  succession 
to  the  treasurership  itself,  if  Fitzhugh  should  give  it  up  before 
returning  to  England.*    In  accordance  with  this  arrangement  he 
became  treasurer  early  in  142 1 .    Meanwhile  he  had  secured  a  prebend 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  141 8,  and  become  Dean  of  St.  Martin  le 
Grand  in  the  following  year.*    However  he  was  not  destined  to 
enjoy  any  of  these  offices  for  very  long,  because  he  died,  shortly  after 
Henry  V,  in  December  1422.     In  the  short  period  of  his  treasurer- 
ship  he  had  two  clerks,  Robert  Welton  and  Nicholas  Dixon.    Both 
were  regular  exchequer  officials.    Welton  had  been  employed  in  the 
Receipt  since  141 1,  firstly  as  a  clerk  of  the  chamberlains  and  sub- 
sequently as  an  under-clerk  of  the  Receipt.     Dixon  came  from  the 
upper  exchequer  where  he  had  been  in  the  king's  remembrancer's 
department  under  Henry  IV,  and  clerk  of  the  great  roll  since  1414. 
After  losing  the  clerkship  on  the  death  of  his  chief,  Kynwolmerssh, 
he  went  back  to  the  upper  exchequer  as  a  baron  of  the  exchequer, 
and  served  as  such  for  ten  years.     In  145 1  he  was  granted  a  prebend 
in  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster.' 

*  P.R.O.  C.  139/138,  no.  21.  *  G.  Hennessy,  Novum  RtpirUniimf,  p.  xlix. 
»  P.R.O.  E.  28/17.                                     *  P.R.O.  E.  101/45/5. 

*  Ca/,  Pat.  RoUr,  1416-1422,  p.  109. 

*  Hcnnessy,  Novum  Repirtorisoft,  pp.  55,  289. 
'  CaJ,  Pat,  Rolls,  1 42^-1 4)6,  p.  155. 
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In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  the  clerks  changed  with  the  treasurers 
quite  regularly.  John  Ardem,  clerk  to  Bishop  Stafford,  1422-6,  was 
also  clerk  of  the  king's  works,  and  retained  the  latter  office  until 
1444,  when  he  became  a  baron  of  the  exchequer.  His  successor  was 
William  Darell,  clerk  to  Lord  Hungerford,  1426-52.  He  had  begun 
to  work  in  the  Receipt  in  1405,  when  John  Darell,  probably  his 
brother,  was  the  clerk,  and  remained  there  until  141 5.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Gdston,  and  settled  down 
as  a  squire  of  Wiltshire  and  a  neighbour  of  his  chief.  Lord  Hunger- 
ford.^  Hi^  brother,  John  Darell  of  Gdehill,  whose  career  has  al- 
ready been  discussed,  succeeded  him  as  clerk  during  the  treasurer- 
ship  of  Lord  Scrope,  1452-3.  Qearly  John  Darell  was  no  follower 
of  Beaufort  in  1432,  whatever  he  may  have  been  thirty  years  before. 
If  the  brothers  were  concerned  in  the  rivalry  of  Beaufort  and  Glouces- 
ter, it  would  appear  that  their  allegiance  was  to  opposite  sides. 

Ralph,  Lord  Cromwell,  became  treasurer  in  August  1433  in  the 
changes  which  marked  the  defeat  of  Gloucester  in  the  Council. 
John  Throkmorton,  who  had  been  a  chamberlain  of  the  Receipt  as 
the  nominee  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  since  1419,  became  the  clerk  of 
Treasurer  Cromwell  and  combined  these  two  important  offices  for 
ten  years.  The  fact  that  he  could  hold  them  both  simultaneously 
suggests  that  the  routine  work  of  at  least  one  of  the  offices  had  by 
this  time  been  delegated  to  a  deputy.  Throkmorton  was  a  lawyer,  a 
councillor  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,*  and  one  of  the  most  prominent 
esquires  of  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire.  The  clerkship  had 
now  risen  from  being  a  place  for  the  humble  king's  clerk,  into  an 
appointment  suitable  for  the  knightly  class,  and  except  for  Throk- 
morton's  immediate  successor,  the  later  clerks  were  all  of  that  class. 

This  successor  was  Robert  Rolleston,  the  last  of  the  old  type  of 
clerical  civil  servants  to  hold  office.  He  had  not,  however,  been  an 
exchequer  clerk;  he  was  a  more  important  person  than  that.  He 
was  parson  of  Mablethorpe,  Lincolnshire,  in  1403,  clerk  of  the  king's 
works  in  1407,  clerk  of  the  great  wardrobe  from  141 8,  and  Master  of 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Katherine  by  the  Tower  in  142 1.  He  became 
receiver  of  Holderness  in  1438  and  an  executor  of  Queen  Katherine 
in  1439.'  -^s  wardrober  he  occasionally  appeared  in  the  Council 
from  1436  onwards.*  His  career  was  almost  as  successful  as  many 
of  those  which  led  royal  servants  to  episcopal  sees,  but  no  clerk  of 
the  treasurer  was  ever  a  bishop.  His  clerkship  lasted  for  three  years, 
the  treasurership  of  Lord  Sudeley,  1443-6. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  later  years  of  Henry  VI  and  the  early  years 
of  Edward  IV  caused  many  changes  in  the  treasurership,  and  by  that 

*  Wilts,  Arcb.  Mag,  iv.  226. 

*  N.  Denholm-Young,  Siigfiorial  Admhustration  in  England,  p.  26,  n.  5. 

'  Cal,  Pat,  Ro/lf,  1 401-140;,  p.  305 ;  140J-1408,  pp.  3  lo-i  i ;  1 416-1422,  pp.  1 50,  341 ; 
r 4)6- 1 441,  p.  204;  CaJ,  Clost  RoUs,  i4j;-i44t,  p.  247. 

*  Proceedings  md  Ordinances  of  the  Privy  Council,  ed.  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  v.  passim, 
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time  the  rule  that  each  treasurer  had  his  own  clerk  was  well  estab- 
lished. Whilst  under  Henry  IV  the  clerks  may  be  tentatively 
assigned  to  one  party  or  the  other,  before  the  end  of  Henry  VTs  reign 
there  can  be  no  doubts  as  to  their  allegiance.  For  the  rest  of  the 
century  the  clerks,  or  under-treasurers  as  they  came  to  be  more 
usually  called,  were  all  of  the  knighdy  class  and  very  often  lawyers  by 
training.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  later  clerks  of  Henry  VI  had 
very  common  names  makes  it  difficult  to  identify  them  with  certainty 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  type  of  man  that  they  were. 

Rolleston's  successor  was  Thomas  Brown,  clerk  to  Marmaduke 
Lumley,  bishop  of  Girlisle,  1446-9.  He  was  probably  the  esquire, 
and  later  knight,  of  Kent  who  was  attainted  in  1460  as  a  I^ncastrian, 
and  who  had  been  sheriff  of  Kent  in  1444.^  He  was  followed  by 
John  Fray,  1449-50,  a  lawyer  who  had  been  Recorder  of  the  Qty  of 
London  in  1426,  when  he  was  appointed  third  baron  of  the  exchequer.' 
He  became  in  due  course  second  baron,  and  in  1456  chief  baron, 
which  he  remained  until  1448,  the  year  before  his  appointment  to  the 
clerkship.  Fray's  chief,  the  treasurer,  was  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  who 
was  beheaded  in  July  1450.  John,  Lord  Beauchamp  of  Powys,  had 
already  replaced  him  as  treasurer,*  bringing  with  him  to  the  clerk- 
ship Thomas  Rothewell,  a  Berkshire  gendeman,  who  had  married 
his  sister,  Eli2abeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Beauchamp.^  The 
marriages  of  the  lay  clerks  were  usually  vital  steps  in  their  careers,  as 
well  as  being  indications  of  their  party  alignments.  After  Rothewell 
came  John  Wood,  but  which  of  the  several  esquires  of  that  name  he 
was,  is  not  quite  certain.  Since  he  served  under  John  Tiptoft,  earl 
of  Worcester,  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  Yorkist,  and  he  was  most 
probably  the  same  John  Wood  who  became  under-treasurer  again 
in  1480,  and  treasurer  vmder  Edward  V  and  Richard  III.'  John 
Brown,  or  Brome,  of  Baddesley  Clinton  in  Warwickshire,  who  sat  in 
several  parliaments  as  a  burgess  for  Warwick,*  was  a  chamberlain  of 
the  Receipt  from  1447  to  1450,  and  clerk  of  the  treasurer  under  the 
earl  of  Wiltshire  for  a  few  months  in  1455.  He  returned  to  the 
office  to  serve  under  John  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury  in  1456-7. 
In  the  short  interval  between  his  two  clerkships.  May  145  5  to  Sep- 
tember 1466,  the  position  was  held  by  John  Say. 

This  was  the  treasurership  of  Henry,  Viscount  Bourchier,  after- 
wards earl  of  Essex.  Essex  was  to  be  treasurer  again  from  the 
autumn  of  1460  until  March  1462,  and  from  April  1471  until  he  died 

^  So  Wedgwood,  Hist,  of  Pari,  Biographies,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  ;  see  also  CmL 
Pat.  Rolls,  1 441-1446,  p.  251 ;  14J2-1461,  pp.  626,  651;  and  commissioos  of  the  peace 
for  Kent,  1436-51. 

*  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1441-1446,  p.  180.  •  Cal.  Pat,  Rolls,  1 446-1 4 j 2,  p.  550, 

*  CaL  Pat.  Rolls,  14)6-1441,  pp.  564-6;  J.  P.  for  Berkshire,  1451-55. 

^Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1 476-1 48 j,  pp.  515,  549,  561;  P.R.O.  Exchequer  Tellen'  Rolls, 
1480-5. 

*  Dugdale,  Antiq.  ofWarws.  (ed.  1750),  pp.  970-1;  R£twm  of  mams  oj 
tostrvtin  ParUammt,  H.C.  (69)  1878.  uoi.  i.  5x7,  522,  525. 
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five  days  before  his  master.  King  Edward  IV.^  John,  afterwards 
Sir  John,  Say  was  clerk  in  the  first  and  second  treasurerships  of 
Essex,  and  for  part  of  the  third,  1475  to  1478.  Say,  who  was  possibly 
a  member  of  the  family  of  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,*  married  as  his  second 
wife  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Danvers,  and  the  widow  of  his 
predecessor.  Sir  John  Fray.  Under  Edward  IV  he  became  a  person 
of  considerable  importance.  He  sat  in  at  least  seven  parliaments 
between  1447  and  1477,  being  Speaker  in  that  of  1463.'  He  was 
probably  the  first  under-treasurer  to  be  paid  as  a  member  of  the 
Council.  These  payments  which  began  in  1462  show  that  the  office 
which  he  held  had  now  come  to  be  ranked  almost  as  one  of  the  high 
offices  of  state. 

Of  the  remaining  few  years  of  Henry  VI*s  reign,  1456-9,  very 
little  can  be  said.  Two  names  of  holders  of  the  clerkship,  Thomas 
Wood  and  William  Grimsby,  are  known,  but  they  are  nothing  more 
than  names,  and  it  is  not  even  certain  that  they  were  the  only  two 
clerks  at  that  time.  By  the  end  of  the  reign  gaps  in  the  series  of 
issue  rolls,  which  are  the  most  satisfactory  source  for  the  succession 
to  exchequer  offices,  are  increasingly  frequent.  There  are  some  issue 
rolls  for  the  period  1460-70,  and  also  for  1478-80,  after  which  they 
cease  altogether.  It  is  possible  to  collect  some  information  from 
the  tellers*  and  receipt  rolls,  but  even  so  there  are  still  serious  gaps. 
Apart  from  Sir  John  Say,  akeady  mentioned,  three  clerks  may  be 
identified  in  the  early  years  of  Edward  IV,  Hugh  Fenne,  who  was 
also  an  auditor  of  the  exchequer  from  145  5  to  1475,  John  Roger,  who 
was  one  of  the  tellers  whilst  he  was  clerk  (1467-9)  and  Richard 
Fowler.  Fowler  had  been  the  king's  solicitor  in  1461,  and  was 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  from  1469.*  Whilst  clerk  of  the 
treasurer  and  deputy  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  1471-5,  he  was  also  chancel- 
lor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  a  member  of  the  Council.' 

The  last  clerk  in  Edward  IV*s  reign,  apart  from  John  Wood,  who 
has  been  mentioned  above,  was  William  Essex.  Essex  was  king's 
remembrancer  in  the  exchequer  from  145 1  until  the  Michaelmas 
term  of  1474-5.  Before  that  he  had  been  controller  of  the  petty 
custom  in  the  port  of  London.  It  is  stated  on  the  issue  roll*  for  the 
Easter  term  of  1478  that  he  had  been  appointed  a  councillor  on 
27  April  of  that  year  to  assist  his  relative  {consangmneusy  the  earl  of 
Essex,  as  clerk  of  the  treasurer  "with  a  salary  of  £33  6s.  8d.  each 

^  Compbtt  Pitraff  ;  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  14/2-1461,  p.  242;  1461-1467,  p.  9;  1467-1477, 
p.  258;  P.R.O.  Exchequer  TeUeis*  and  Receipt  Rolls. 

'  D.B.N,  art.  John  Say;  Qutterbuck,  Hirt,  ofHtrts,  ii.  591. 
'  Ritum  of  namis  of  membtrs  iU,  i.  3  3  5  -64,  passim. 
^Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1 467-1 477,  pp.  151,  180,  182. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  417,  422,  458;  P.R.O.  Exchequer  Tellers'  Rolls. 

*  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1446-14/ 2,  pp.  205, 405/415 ;  P.R.O.  Exchequer,  Issue  and  Teller's 
Rolls. 

'  His  relationship  with  the  earl  of  Essex  is  not  known.    He  was  called  Essex  long 
before  Bourchier  took  the  title,  but  the  name  must  be  more  than  a  coincidence. 
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quarter.  This  grant  really  marked  the  end  of  the  old  office  of  clerk. 
The  old  payments  of  eightpence  per  day  in  vacation  and  fivepence  in 
the  term  with  the  fixed  '  rewards  *  were  replaced  by  a  single  salary, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  position  of  the  clerk  as  a  councillor  was 
recognized.  Nothing  but  the  name  of  the  old  medieval  office  was 
left,  and  that  had  already  been  effectively  supplanted  in  conmion 
usage  by  the  title  of  under-treasurer. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  term  '  under-treasurer  *  was  in 
general  use  long  before  it  penetrated  into  the  official  records  of  that 
most  conservative  and  formal  of  departments,  the  exchequer.  In 
the  account  of  the  rising  of  1381  which  is  given  in  the  chronicle  of 
St.  Mary's  Abbey  at  York,  Thomas  Orgrave  was  described  as  clerk 
del  receit  et  soutbtresorere  Dengleterrey  and  Professor  Galbraith  has 
suggested  that  this  passage  was  written  by  an  eyewitness  of  the  events 
described,  who  was  perhaps  a  clerk  in  the  privy  seal  office.  ^  This 
brings  the  title  back  in  colloquial  use  to  the  late  fourteenth  century, 
and  the  poem  of  Hoccleve  mentioned  above,  shows  it  in  use  under 
Henry  IV,  for  it  was  addressed  to  Henry  Somer  quant  il  estoit  sou:^^ 
tresorer,^  Somer,  however,  was  lieutenant  of  the  treasurer  as  well  as 
clerk.  In  the  wardrobe  accounts  of  1425  John  Ardern  received  a 
livery  of  cloth  as  under-treasurer  and  clerk  of  the  works,*  but  the 
term  did  not  appear  in  the  exchequer  rolls  until  1432  when  John 
Darell  was  paid  for  taking  musters  as  such.*  In  1455  John  Brown 
was  referred  to  as  being  '  commonly  called  *  (yulgariter  nuncupatuni) 
under-treasurer  in  the  issue  roll,  and  even  under  Edward  IV  the  title 
clerk  of  the  treasurer  was  more  usual  in  the  exchequer  records. 
Meanwhile  '  under-treasurer '  had  begun  to  appear  elsewhere,  as 
early  as  1434  in  the  proceedings  of  the  council,^  and  in  1440  in  the 
patent  rolls.®  Its  use  became  gradually  more  frequent,  until  in  the 
chancery  records  of  Henry  VII  Avery  Cornburgh  and  Sir  Robert 
Lytton  were  normally  so-called,  but  even  then  the  receipt  rolls  of  the 
exchequer  called  Cornburgh,  clerk  of  the  treasurer. 

As  to  the  duties  of  the  office  very  little  can  be  said.  The  duties 
of  writing  the  tallies  and  the  rolls  of  the  Receipt  had  been  delegated 
to  the  supervision  of  the  clerk  of  the  Receipt.  By  the  middle  of  the 
century  a  treasurer's  secretary  is  to  be  found,  George  Trome,  '  clerk 
to  the  treasurer  for  writing  his  letters  '.  What  remained  for  the 
clerk  ?  He  was  often  to  be  found  riding  to  the  ports  in  the  first  half 
of  the  century  to  take  musters  or  to  pay  troops  embarking  for  France. 
If  parliament  met  away  from  London,  he  was  always  paid  for  going 
to  it  with  his  rolls  and  records,  and  on  occasion  he  also  attended  the 

*  AnommalU  Chronicle,  i)))-i)Si,  cd.  V.  H.  Galbraith,  xlii.  138. 

*  Hoccleve,  Works ,  cd.  Fumivall  (Early  Eng.  Text  Soc.),  i.  59, 

^  P.R.O.  E.  101/407/20  m.  3.  *  P.R.O.  Exchequer  Issue  Roll. 

^  Proceedings  and  Ordirumces,  cd.  N.  H.  Nicolas,  iv.  266. 

*  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  14)6-1441,  p.  422.    The  entry  refers  to  John  Throkmorton,  but 
since  it  is  quoting  a  private  deed  it  cannot  be  called  an  official  use  of  the  term. 
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council  at  Eltham.  No  doubt  he  was  normally  in  attendance  if 
expert  advice  was  needed  by  parliament  or  council  at  Westminster, 
but  this  called  for  no  special  payment,  and  was  in  consequence  not 
recorded.  Later,  as  has  been  said,  the  clerks  attended  the  council  in 
their  own  right  and  probably  took  over  much  of  the  treasurer's 
routine  supervision  of  the  exchequer.  The  country  gentlemen  who 
came  to  occupy  the  office  had  their  own  country  homes,  whither 
they  retired  in  the  exchequer  vacations,  and  whence  they  were  some- 
times recalled  to  Westminster  for  urgent  business  as  was  William 
Darell  from  his  home  in  Wiltshire  at  Easter  1427.^ 

J.   L.  KlRBY 
^  P.R.O.  Exchequer  Issue  Roll. 
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Ah  Itwentory  of  the  Ancient  and  Historical  Monuments  ofRoxburgbsbirey  with 
the  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Ancient 
Monuments  of  Scotland,  2  vok.    (Edinburgh:  H.M.S.O.,  1956.) 

The  convention  which  limits  each  report  of  our  Royal  Commissions  on 
Historical  Monuments  to  a  single  covinty  has  less  historical  justification 
in  Scotland  than  in  England.  Roxburghshire,  in  particular,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  '  artificial  imit ',  in  the  sense  that  '  it  does  not  represent 
either  an  ancient  kingdom  or  a  racial  division '  (p.  4).  However,  its 
origin  as  '  a  district  dependent  on  the  castle  of  Roxburgh '  can  be  traced 
sufficiently  far  back  to  provide  a  common  historical  background  to  its 
medieval  monuments,  and  the  inclusion  within  its  borders  of  the  whole 
of  Teviotdale  gives  a  certain  topographical  imity  to  the  entire  report. 
From  a  military  point  of  view  Roxburghshire  has  a  continuous  history 
as  a  border  district  which  extends  from  the  Roman  conquest  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  while  for  the  ecclesiastical  historian  the  thirty-seven 
parishes  of  the  deanery  of  Teviotdale  are  dominated  by  the  abbeys  of 
Melrose,  Jedburgh  and  Kelso  to  which  so  many  of  them  were  appro- 
priated. All  these  matters  are  discussed  in  an  admirable  Introduction 
of  fifty-three  pages,  in  the  course  of  which  each  class  of  monument  is 
considered  in  its  historical  and  cultural  setting,  and  in  which  the  history 
of  the  more  remote  periods  is  itself  reassessed  in  the  light  of  the  most 
recent  archaeological  research.  Thus  the  small  size  and  large  number  of 
the  hill-forts  of  the  Tyne-Forth  area  is  reasonably  interpreted  (p.  23)  as 
implying  '  a  fragmentation  of  Celtic  society  vinknown  in  England  where 
.  .  .  the  prevailing  contemporary  tendency  was  for  the  formation  of 
large  units  under  centralised  autocratic  rule ';  a  massive  wall  across  the 
interior  of  the  first  Antonine  fort  at  Newstead  gives  rise  to  some  inter- 
esting observations  (p.  28)  on  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  legionaries  to 
the  humbler  troopers  who  shared  their  camp;  and  the  Dark  Age  sculpture 
at  Jedburgh  is  seen  as  evidence  of  *  an  Anglian  community  which  kept 
its  traditions  alive  when  the  ancient  principal  centres  had  been  over- 
whelmed or  submerged  by  Danish  and  Viking  influences '  (p.  37).  In 
this  way  the  commission's  work  finds  its  justification  as  a  contribution 
to  historical  knowledge,  while  the  monuments  themselves  are  illxmiinated 
by  being  set  against  a  wider  background.  The  profit  is  mutual,  and  the 
commissioners  and  their  staff  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  raised  their  report  above  the  level  of  a  mere  catalogue 
of  antiquities. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  the  catalogue  of  antiquities  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  report,  and  on  its  completeness  and  accuracy  the  value  of  the  whole 
depends.  Here  the  number  of  earthworks  which  are  recorded  for  the 
first  time  at  once  attracts  attention.  The  great  majority  were  first 
discovered  on  air-photographs,  of  which  some  striking  examples  are 
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rq>roduced  (Figs.  547-8),  and  careful  study  has  in  many  cases  enabled 
those  of  Dark  Age  date  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  an  earlier 
period.  Thus,  even  without  excavation,  the  systematic  work  of  the 
commission  has  made  its  contribution  to  archaeological  knowledge.  In 
the  Roman  section  revised  accounts  are  given  of  the  forts  and  camps  at 
Newstead  and  Cappuck;  new  temporary  camps  are  noted  near  Lauder 
and  at  Pennymuir;  and  the  great  highway  of  Dere  Street  is  described  in 
detail  to  the  point  where  it  disappears  in  Midlothian.  The  medieval 
monuments  ate  treated  at  length.  The  account  of  Melrose  Abbey  alone 
occupies  thirty-six  pages  and  is  accompanied  by  seventy  photographs 
and  four  plans;  and  equally  exhaustive  accounts  are  given  of  the  ruins 
of  the  abbeys  of  Jedburgh  and  Kelso  and  of  the  castles  of  Hermitage, 
Roxburgh  and  Cessford.  Admirable  though  these  accounts  are  in  their 
precision  and  comprehensiveness,  they  make  somewhat  tedious  reading, 
and  in  future  volimies  both  words  and  photographs  could  be  spared  if 
the  reader  were  provided  with  more  measured  drawings  like  those  of 
Hermitage  Castle  (Figs.  123-4).  It  would  indeed  be  unfortunate  if 
photography  were  allowed  altogether  to  kill  the  older  tradition  of 
draughtsmanship  which,  in  the  hands  of  men  like  R.  W.  Billings  and  Sir 
William  Hope,  recorded  stone  by  stone  the  elevations  of  our  medieval 
buildings  with  an  exactness  which  the  photograph  can  rarely  equal. 

The  inclusion  of  buildings  of  later  date  than  the  Act  of  Union  is  a 
new  feature  of  the  survey,  and  its  least  satisfactory.  For  the  Erst  time 
the  Commission  has  been  empowered  to  record  '  such  Monuments  or 
Constructions  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  year  1707  as  may  seem  in  their 
discretion  to  be  worthy  of  mention '.  It  is  under  this  dispensation  that 
Abbotsford  House  and  some  fine  examples  of  eighteenth-century  bridge- 
building  have  been  admitted  to  the  dignity  of  '  Ancient  and  Historical 
Monuments  '.  The  decision  was  right,  for  both  have  their  place  in  our 
architectural  history  as  surely  as  medieval  abbeys  or  pele-houses:  but 
its  implementation  is  disappointing.  With  the  exception  of  Abbotsford, 
no  secular  building  later  tiian  1707  has  been  thought  worthy  of  a  plan — 
not  even  Floors  Casde  and  Ednam  House,  which  are  included  in  the  short 
list  of  buildings  which  the  commission  deems  most  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. And  at  least  one  building  of  distinction — the  handsome  classical 
town  hall  which  the  burghers  of  Kelso  erected  in  1812 — ^has  been  ignored 
altogether.  The  conmientary  on  these  later  buildings,  too,  is  less  well 
informed  than  in  the  case  of  their  predecessors.  The  account  of  Floors 
Casde,  for  instance,  is  to  say  the  least  inadequate.  This,  one  of  the 
largest  country  houses  in  Scotland,  was  built  in  171 8,  and  is  reputed  to 
have  been  designed  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh.  The  attribution  is  dubious, 
but  not  incredible,  and  the  publication  of  the  report  was  an  opportunity 
to  investigate  its  origin  and  to  weigh  its  probability — if  not  by  examining 
the  family  archives,  then  at  least  by  a  critical  study  of  its  architectural 
features.  All  that  the  reader  is  vouchsafed,  however,  is  a  non-committal 
statement  that  Vanbrugh  *  is  believed  to  have  designed  this  seat ',  and  a 
distant  photograph  that  is  no  substitute  for  the  missing  plan.  Then 
there  is  the  Teviot  Bridge  near  Kelso,  neither  the  date  nor  the  designer 
of  which  is  mentioned,  though  the  report  commits  itself  to  the  assertion 
that  it  is  '  obviously  copied  from  Reimie's  bridge  at  Kelso '.    In  fact. 
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however,  the  Teviot  Bridge  is  the  earlier  by  five  years,  having  been 
designed  and  built  by  Archibald  Elliot  of  Edinburgh  in  1795,  and  must 
have  provided  Rennie  with  the  motif  of  engaged  Doric  columns  which 
ornament  the  elevations  of  both  bridges.  The  point  is  of  some  import- 
ance to  the  architectural  historian,  for  it  was  the  same  feature  which 
Rennie  afterwards  employed  with  such  grand  effect  on  the  Waterloo 
Bridge  in  London,  and  if  the  date  of  the  Teviot  Bridge  had  only  been 
ascertained  (as  it  could  from  no  more  recondite  a  source  than  Cresy's 
Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engineering)^  the  report  could  have  clarified,  instc^ 
of  muddled,  a  not  uninteresting  episode  in  the  history  of  British  bridge- 
building.  Such  lapses,  however,  are  few,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
any  locality  in  the  British  Isles  whose  antiquities  have  in  general  been 
better  surveyed  than  those  of  Roxburghshire. 

H.  M.  COLVIN 


A  History  of  the  Crusades,  Editor  in  chief,  Kenneth  M.  Setton.  Vol.  i  : 
The  First  Hundred  Years.  Edited  by  Marshall  W.  Baldwin. 
(London  :  Oxford  University  Press,  for  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press,  1955.)  A  History  of  the  Crusades,  Vol.  ii:  The  Kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.  Vol.  iii:  The  Kingdom  of  Acre.  By  Steven  Runciman. 
(Cambridge:  University  Press,  1952-4). 

■ 

Precise  boundaries  cannot  easily  be  set  to  the  great  subject  called  '  the 
Crusades  ',  but  at  its  heart  are  two  main  topics.  There  is,  first,  the  history 
of  those  major  expeditions,  sometimes  conventionally  numbered  from 
one  to  eight,  which  were  successfully  launched  from  western  Europe 
between  1095  and  1270  to  establish  or  maintain  Latin  Christian  dominion 
over  the  Holy  Places ;  second,  there  is  the  settlement  in  Syria  founded  by 
the  first  crusaders  and  preserved  until  the  last  years  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  concentration  of  interest  on  the  *  numbered  '  crusades, 
which  is  perpetuated  in  all  the  volumes  under  review,  has  the  defect  of 
reducing  to  a  series  of  episodes  a  movement  which  was  essentially  con- 
tinuous. Between  the  major  crusades  there  were  many  lesser  expeditions ; 
there  were  a  long  series  of  appeals  for  help  from  East  to  West;  there  were 
attempts  by  the  Papacy  to  launch  a  fresh  crusade  which  were  unsuccessful. 
The  West  continuously  recognized  its  obligation  to  bring  succour  to  the 
East.  Sir  Maurice  Powicke  has  a  fine  passage  on  the  subject  which  might 
well  be  taken  as  a  text  and  a  starting  point  by  some  of  the  future  researchers 
in  this  field. 

The  Church  was  a  church  militant,  and  the  crusade  was  still  the  expression  of 
its  holy  warfare.  Many  evaded,  but  few  denied  this  claim  upon  them.  ...  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  whether  as  an  ideal,  a 
symbol,  or  an  immediate  duty,  pervaded  the  minds  of  men  in  the  thirteendi  century. 
It  was  inseparable  from  the  air  they  breathed.  However  indifferent  or  sceptic^ 
they  might  be,  they  could  not  escape  its  influence. 

The  crusades  were  a  response  to  a  body  of  ideas,  emotions  and  aspira- 
tions which  existed  continuously  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  and  beyond.     Here,  in  fact,  is- a  third  aspect  of- the  subject,  at 
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least  as  important  as  the  two  already  mentioned,  of  which  the  history  has 
yet  to  be  written,  but  which  one  day  must  take  its  place  in  the  general 
histories  of  the  subject.  Both  Dr.  Rvmdman's  book  and  the  Pennsylvania 
history  show  that  the  time  is  not  yet,  although  more  may  be  heard  of  the 
subject  in  the  four  volumes  of  the  American  work  still  to  come. 

To  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  the  crusades  can  be  studied  as  a 
force  which  affected  the  balance  of  power  in  the  medieval  Levant  ;  but 
they  can  be  seen  as  well  as  a  product  of  the  religious  life  of  medieval 
Europe.  Dr.  Runciman  studies  the  subject  entirely  from  the  first  of  these 
points  of  view.  It  is  in  these  terms  that  he  first  announced  his  intentions, 
(*  our  glance  must  move  from  the  Atlantic  to  Mongolia  *)  and  that  he  has 
since  summed  up  the  final  results  of  the  crusades  :  *  When  Pope  Urban 
preached  his  great  sermon  at  Clermont  the  Turks  seemed  about  to  cross 
the  Bosphorus.  When  Pope  Pius  II  preached  the  last  Crusade  the  Turks 
were  crossing  the  Danube.  .  .  .  Seen  in  the  vast  perspective  of  history 
the  whole  Crusading  movement  was  a  vast  fiasco '  (iii.  469). 

The  crusades  had  been  launched  to  bring  aid  to  the  Eastern  churches, 
but  it  was  their  lasting  result  to  make  the  lot  of  these  Christians  far  more 
severe,  the  more  so  as  they  were  deprived  of  the  patronage  and  protection 
of  the  East  Roman  empire.  It  is  as  an  historian  and  admirer  of  the 
Byzantine  world  that  Dr.  Runciman  writes,  and  the  part  played  by  the 
crusaders  in  destroying  what  had  been  the  most  stable  and  best  governed 
State  in  the  world  is  for  him  another  central  feature  of  their  history. 

There  can  be  no  quarrelling  with  the  justice  of  this  verdict.  The  crime 
of  1204  cannot  be  condoned.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  be  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  the  author  makes  his  case.  We  are  shown  a  Byzan- 
tium which  seems  larger  and  somewhat  more  splendid  than  life.  It  is  an 
attitude  which  emerges  both  in  detail  and  in  the  general  interpretation. 
Byzantine  princesses  are  beautiful  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  (ii.  285, 
350,  377,  378).  The  East  Roman  emperors  are  variously  *  brilliant ', 
worldly  wise  men  of  *  supple  genius  ',  masters  of  their  diplomatic  world. 
We  are  invited  to  view  the  empire  only  from  without,  as  an  imposing  and 
self-sufficient  structure  which  was  brought  down  only  by  the  folly  and 
ignorance  of  the  Western  crusaders. 

Was  it  to  the  better  interest  of  Christendom  that  there  should  be  occasional 
gallant  expeditions  to  the  East,  led  by  a  mixture  of  unwise  idealists  and  crude 
adventurers,  to  succour  an  intrusive  state  there  whose  existence  depended  on 
Moslem  disunity  ?  Or  that  Byzantium,  who  had  been  for  so  long  the  guardian 
of  the  eastern  frontier,  should  continue  to  play  her  part  unembarrassed  by  the 
West. 

But  how  genuine  are  the  alternatives  posed  in  this  passage  ?  Were 
the  issues  so  clear  cut  ?  Were  all  crusading  leaders  either  idealists  or 
adventurers,  unwise  or  crude  ?  Was  Muslim  disunity  so  chancy  a  matter 
as  is  here  implied,  or  had  not  history  shown  it  to  be  a  normal  state  of 
affairs  in  western  Asia,  and  especially  in  Syria  ?  And  did  it  require  only 
the  absence  of  crusades  to  ensure  that  Byzantium  could  continue  to  fulfil 
her  historic  r61e  ?  The  reader  who  suspects  that  there  were  strains  and 
stresses  within  Byzantine  society  itself,  and  which  helped  ultimately  to 
weaken  it  and  to  bring  it  down,  will  find  scant  confirmation  in  Dr. 
Runciman's  pages.     He  will  need  to  turn  to  those  of  Ostrogorsky. 
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In  dealing  with  the  crusaders  from  the  West,  the  author  deploys  a 
vocabulary  of  a  very  different  kind.  The  expeditions  of  iioi  failed 
because  of  the  Latins'  '  stupidity,  ingratitude  and  dishonesty '  (ii.  25). 
The  second  crusade  foundered  through  its  leaders  '  truculence,  ignorance 
and  ineffectual  folly '  (ii.  288).  Western  attitudes  were  marked  by 
'intolerance  and  dishonourable  barbarity'  (ii.  323);  each  crusade  was 
*  a  turmoil  of  envy,  distrust  and  intrigue  *  (iii.  479).  Such  verdicts  could 
be  multiplied  and  there  is  much  to  justify  them.  At  the  same  tinxc  it  has 
to  be  asked  whether  they  do  not  betray  a  certain  relish  in  pronouncing 
sentence,  unaccompanied  by  any  real  attempt  to  appreciate  the  nature  of 
the  crusaders'  difficulties.  In  discussing  problems  like  the  advisability  of 
attacking  Damascus  in  1 148,  or  that  of  establishing  satisfactory  relations 
with  the  Greeks,  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  No  historian 
need  be  impartial,  but  he  has  the  duty  of  leading  his  readers  to  understand 
how  sensible  and  sincere  men  could  hold  different  points  of  view,  and  in 
this  respect  Dr.  Rundman  does  rather  less  than  justice  to  the  West. 

His  tt^^tment  of  St.  Bernard  provides  a  further  example.  The  saint 
may  not  be  a  sympathetic  figure  to  all  modem  students  but  the  fact  remains 
that  he  did  more  than  anyone  else  to  inspire  the  remarkably  widespread 
crusading  activity  of  the  years  1 146*8.  If  we  are  ever  truly  to  understand 
(as  now  we  do  not)  the  real  character  of  the  crusading  movement,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  Bernard's  success  as  a  preacher 
of  the  crusade.  It  is  simply  not  enough  to  treat  him  with  delicate  irony 
(ii.  286)  or  as  comic  relief  (ii.  374).  Historians  of  a  past  generation  idealized 
die  crusaders  and  caricatured  Byzantium,  and  all  students  are  in  Dr. 
Runciman's  debt  for  his  personal  contribution  towards  correcting  such 
misinterpretation.  But  it  has  now  to  be  asked  whether  in  this  latest 
work  he  has  not  passed  the  point  of  balance  and  begim  the  process  of 
idealizing  Byzantium  and  caricaturing  the  West. 

The  author  is  at  his  very  best  and  challenges  comparison  with  the 
greatest  of  his  predecessors  in  this  field  when  he  is  writing  of  major 
crusading  expeditions  against  a  background  of  world  events.  It  is  per- 
haps for  this  reason  that  his  last  volume  is  more  effective  than  his  second. 
He  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  narrative;  the  analysis  of  institutions  and  of 
social  structure  does  not  interest  him  so  much.  In  his  account  of  the 
Latin  States  during  the  twelfth  century  he  has  dwelt '  on  the  many  cam- 
paigns and  raids  (and  has)  followed  the  old  chroniclers,  who  knew  their 
business  '.  As  a  result,  in  his  second  volume,  nearly  five  hundred  pages 
on  political  history  are  relieved  by  only  thirty-four  on  government  and 
society  in  the  Latin  East.  This  is  too  little  by  any  standards,  and  the 
more  so  as  all  the  materials  now  available  for  making  such  an  analysis  have 
not  been  exploited.  He  discusses  the  feudal  geography  of  the  kingdom 
without  reference  to  the  outstanding  work  of  Beyer,  just  as  his  chapter  on 
the  commerce  of  Outremer  excludes  the  equally  indispensable  researches 
of  E.  H.  Byrne.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  major  crusading  expedition,  it  is 
the  art  of  narrative  which  is  needed  before  all  others ;  and  while  the  second 
volume  contains  the  history  of  only  one  crusade,  in  the  third  there  follow 
in  splendid  succession  the  expeditions  of  Barbarossa  and  Coeur  de  Lion; 
the  conquest  and  sack  of  Constantinople;  the  attacks  on  Egypt  of  the 
fifth  crusade  between  121 8-21  and  those  of  St.  Louis  a  generation  later; 
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the  fruitful  diplomaqr  of  Frederick  11;  and  the  small  a£Edrs  of  the  Latin 
East  are  viewed  against  a  magnificently  drawn  Asian  background, 
dominated  by  the  sweep  and  surge  of  the  Mongols,  and  by  the  heroic 
figures  of  Genghi2  Khan  and  his  successors. 

This  history  is  followed  in  detail  down  to  the  last  crusade  of  St.  Louis 
in  1270  and  to  the  extinction  of  the  Latin  settlement  in  Syria  which  was 
completed  by  the  Mamluks  in  1291.  Crusading  endeavour  in  the  late 
Middle  Ages  is  summari2ed  in  a  single  chapter,  and  the  whole  work  is 
completed  by  the  stimulating  and  forceful  summing-up  to  which  reference 
has  been  made. 

The  three  volumes  are  a  remarkable  achievement  of  literature  and 
scholarship.  In  an  age  of  so  much  cautious,  small-scale  and  would-be 
definitive  historical  work,  it  is  distinguished  by  its  breadth  of  design  and 
boldness  of  generalization.  Like  any  large  work  it  has  its  defects  in 
balance  and  in  interpretation  and  its  small  blemishes  in  matters  of  biblio- 
graphy and  points  of  detail.  But  as  a  whole  it  rises  far  superior  to  such 
shortcomings.  It  is  always  firmly  based  on  the  multitude  of  available 
sources  and  secondary  work,  and  the  power  and  quality  of  the  writing  are 
finely  sustained  throughout. 

The  Pennsylvania  history  is  dedicated  to  Dana  Munro,  who  was  its 
original  inspiration,  as  he  was  that  of  so  many  American  scholars  in  this 
field  ;  to  John  LaMonte  who,  but  for  his  tragically  early  death,  would 
still  have  been  its  editor-in-chief  ;  to  Frederic  Duncalf,  who  contributes 
the  most  important  chapter  in  this  present  volume  ;  and  to  August  C. 
Krey,  whose  notes  to  the  text  of  William  of  Tyre  are  among  the  most 
frequently  cited  literature  in  this  book  and  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be 
writing  himself  in  a  later  stage  of  the  history.  The  editors  have  planned 
their  work  rather  differently  from  Dr.  Runciman.  This  first  Pennsylvania 
volume  {c,  250,000  words)  deals  with  the  crusading  movement  and  the 
Latin  States  in  Syria  from  the  first  beginnings  down  to  the  triumphs  of 
Saladin  in  1 1 87-9.  It  therefore  covers  the  same  ground  as  volumes  i  and 
ii  of  Dr.  Runciman  (r.  280,000  words).  The  subject  matter  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ii  will  roughly  correspond  with  that  of  Runciman  iii.  Then  comes 
the  dificrence.  Dr.  Runciman  devotes  five  chapters  in  all  (perhaps 
50,000  words)  to  three  large  topics:  the  crusade  in  the  later  Middle  Ages, 
the  civilization  and  institutions  of  the  Latin  settlements,  and  the  influence 
and  results  of  the  whole  crusading  movement.  In  the  American  work 
each  of  these  will  have  a  whole  volume  to  itself.  Large  numbers  of 
scholars  have  been  enrolled  as  contributors.  Fifteen,  of  whom  Dr. 
Runciman  is  one,  have  co-operated  to  write  this  first  volume. 

This  book,  extremely  well  edited  by  Professors  Setton  and  Baldwin, 
follows  a  course  which  is  largely  traditional.  An  analysis  of  the  more 
remote  and  the  immediate  background  of  the  first  crusade  (chapters  i  to 
vii)  is  followed  by  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  crusade  itself  (chapters  viii 
to  x).  Of  the  remaining  nine  chapters,  four  deal  with  the  rise  and  decline 
of  the  Latin  States  in  the  twelfth  century,  three  with  the  careers  of  their 
principal  Muslim  antagonists,  one  with  the  expeditions  of  iioi  and  one 
with  die  second  crusade.  As  the  editor  himself  says,  much  of  this  ground 
IS  already  well  worn,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  in  later  volumes  that  this  history 
will  make  its  own  spedsd  contribution  to  the  historiography  of  the  subject. 
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But  even  in  this  volume  the  editors  have  done  a  good  deal  to  surpass 
existing  work.  M.  Gaude  Gihen's  chapter  on  the  Seljuqs  and  that  of 
Mrs.  Berry  on  the  second  crusade  both  provide  students  with  excellent 
opportunities  to  turn  their  attention  to  subjects  which  have  hitherto  been 
only  imperfectly  accessible  to  them.  The  editors  and  authors  too,  like 
Dr.  Rundman  before  them,  have  availed  themselves,  even  if  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  of  Erdmann*s  massive  contributions  in  the  field  of  crusad- 
ing origins  to  examine  the  roots  of  the  movement  with  greater  thorough- 
ness than  was  possible  for  older  historians.  Great  care  has  been  taken 
with  the  Muslim  background,  which  is  not  given  at  second  hand  by 
historians  of  medieval  Europe,  but  by  orientalists  of  the  calibre  of  Sir 
Hamilton  Gibb  (the  Caliphate,  Zengi,  Nur-ad-Din  and  Saladin),  Professor 
Bernard  Lewis  (the  Isma'ilites  and  the  Assassins)  and  M.  Claude  Cahen. 
Some  readers  may  regret,  however,  that  the  eastern  background  is  so 
exclusively  Muslim.  There  were  also  important  native  Christian  com- 
munities in  the  East  who  played  their  part  in  the  Latin  conquest  and  in 
the  settlement  which  followed.  We  are  told  at  length  about  the  Assassins, 
how  they  came  to  be  in  Syria  and  the  part  they  played  in  its  aflfairs.  In 
view  of  their  equal,  or  even  greater,  importance  in  crusading  history, 
something  comparable  was  to  be  expected  on  the  Armenians,  but  in  fact 
they  are  mentioned  only  occasionally  and  briefly,  and  the  Christians  of 
the  Jacobite  Church,  even  less. 

The  purpose  of  some  of  the  early  chapters  is  not  free  from  doubt. 
The  book  begins  with  a  chapter  by  Professor  Painter  on  western  Europe 
at  the  time  of  the  first  crusade.  This  is  a  spirited  piece  of  work,  enlivened 
by  such  breezy  assertions  as  *  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a  vigorous 
lord  to  wake  up  some  bright  morning  and  decide  he  was  a  count,  and 
usually  no  one  bothered  to  dispute  the  claim  ';  and  again,  *  the  knight 
ate  enormous  meals  of  pastry  and  game  washed  down  with  vast  quantities 
of  wine  or  ale.  He  kept  his  wife  continuously  pregnant  and  saw  that  his 
house  was  well  supplied  with  concubines  to  while  away  his  leisure  hours  '. 
Capital  ;  but  what  is  the  point  of  it  all  ?  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
any  reader  will  be  able  to  study  the  crusades  at  the  advanced  level  at 
which  they  are  treated  in  this  book  without  some  previous  knowledge  of 
medieval  European  history.  And  if  he  lacks  that  knowledge,  he  would 
do  far  better  to  acquire  it  from  one  of  the  many  reputable  histories  avail- 
able, including  Professor  Painter's  own,  than  gain  his  impressions  from 
a  chapter  in  which  a  good  many  debateable  generalizations  lurk  beneath 
the  brisk  forthrightness  of  the  exposition.  Such  a  chapter  would  have  a 
significant  part  to  play  if  it  led  students  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
crusades  ;  if  it  elucidated,  for  example,  those  attitudes  and  emotions  in 
European  society  which  ensured  a  widespread  and  ready  response  to  the 
pope's  preaching.  But  on  this  fundamental  matter  none  of  the  authors 
have  much  to  say.  The  chapter  on  Spain  is  open  to  the  same  kind  of 
objection.  What  is  significant  for  the  history  of  the  crusading  movement 
is  the  way  in  which  this  warfare  against  the  Muslims  in  Spain  ceased,  in 
the  generation  before  Clermont,  to  be  a  local  affair,  and  increasingly  as- 
sumed an  international  and  Christian  character.  But  all  this,  presumably 
by  editorial  direction,  is  reserved  for  a  page  or  two  of  a  later  chapter  on 
Pope  Urban's  preaching  of  the  crusade.     The  author  of  the  chapter  on 
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Spain  is  left  with  the  unenviable  and  uninspiring  task  of  composing  a  bare 
chronological  sequence  of  the  main  clashes  between  Qiristians  and  Mus- 
lims in  Spain  between  the  eighth  century  and  the  eleventh.  So  far  from 
analysing  those  changes  in  the  eleventh  century  which  throw  light  on  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  crusades,  it  is  only  in  the  last  two  pages  of  the 
chapter  that  the  eleventh  century  is  discussed,  and  then  it  is  without 
reference  to  any  of  the  things  which  matter.  The  section  which  follows 
on  the  Italian  cities  and  their  activities  against  Muslim  Sardinia,  Sicily  and 
North  Africa  is  of  the  same  character. 

Any  modern  book  which  deals  with  the  origins  of  the  crusading  move- 
ment must  take  account  of  Erdmann's  work.  Twenty  years  ago  he 
offered  an  interpretation  of  the  pope's  intentions  in  preaching  the  first 
cnisade  which  is  probably  more  firmly  based  than  any  other  on  all  the 
facts  at  our  disposal.  He  argued  that  Urban's  prime  motive  was  to  send 
help  to  the  Byzantine  empire  but  that  he  also  urged  the  liberation  of  the 
Holy  Places  in  order  to  set  an  ultimate  objective  for  the  crusading  armies 
and  to  stimulate  recruiting.  The  hardships  of  the  pilgrims  on  their  way 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  during  the  previous  generation  did  not  play  any 
considerable  part  in  the  origins  of  the  crusade.  The  importance  of  this 
powerfully-constructed  argument  is  recognized  by  the  editor  of  this 
volume,  who  refers  to  it  in  his  preface  as  *  Erdmann's  thesis  *.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  what  his  contributors  make  of  it.  On  the  pilgrims  the 
editor  allows  them  to  differ.  Dr.  Runciman  repeats  his  assertions,  which 
he  made  in  his  own  History,  that  there  was  a  direct  connection  between  the 
dangers  encountered  by  the  pilgrims  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks  and  the 
organization  of  the  crusade.  On  this  occasion  he  offers  some  evidence, 
though  it  is  all  of  an  indirect  and  inconclusive  kind.  M.  Cahen,  in  his 
chapter  on  the  Seljuqs,  minimizes  the  difference  made  to  the  pilgrimages 
by  the  arrival  of  these  Turks  in  the  Levant.  His  view  is  nearer  that  of 
Erdmann.  Professor  Duncalf,  in  his  chapter  on  the  immediate  ante- 
cedents of  the  crusade,  does  not  discuss  the  matter,  surprisingly  enough. 
He  does,  however,  reject  Erdmann's  ideas  on  the  relative  importance  in 
the  papal  plan  of  Byzantium  and  Jerusalem. 

If  the  pope  did  send  crusaders  to  Jerusalem,  as  he  did,  in  order  to  get  them  to 
aid  the  Greeks,  it  seems  obvious  that  either  he  was  guilty  of  deliberately  deceiving 
all  those  who  went,  or  he  was  misunderstood.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to 
assume  that  he  did  not  have  as  strong  a  desire  to  recover  Jerusalem  as  the  men  who 
actually  did  liberate  it,  and,  after  all,  it  is  only  conjecture  that  he  was  more  interested 
in  sending  aid  to  Byzantium  than  in  recovering  the  holy  city. 

This  too  is  a  reasonable  and  soundly  based  point  of  view,  but  it  could 
be  wished  that  his  reasons  for  setting  Erdmann  aside  were  a  little  more 
compelling. 

The  second  half  of  this  volume,  like  Runciman  ii,  deals  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Latin  States  from  1 100-89.  The  story  is  thoroughly  and  clear- 
ly told  but,  like  that  of  Dr.  Runciman,  it  is  limited  to  the  surface  history 
of  diplomatic  and  military  events  and  of  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
Latin  territory.  Such  aspects  of  history  need  to  be  completed  by  an 
account  of  the  relevant  legal,  administrative,  economic  and  ecclesiastical 
framework.  These  matters  are  all  reserved  for  a  later  volume  and,  until 
it  appears,  the  judgment  of  reviewers  must  be  suspended. 
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This  dismembering  of  closely  interconnected  subject  matter  will 
enable  the  specialists  to  settle  down  to  their  several  disjointed  portions 
with  greater  relish,  but  to  the  student  and  general  reader  it  may  bring 
certain  disadvantages.  Take,  for  example,  the  Italian  merchants  and 
seamen,  who  rendered  essential  service  to  the  Syrian  Franks  by  providing 
the  sea-power  without  which  the  all-important  coastal  towns,  on  which 
the  Latin  settlement  came  ultimately  to  be  based,  coidd  not  have  been 
conquered.  Considering  the  magnitude  of  their  rdle  in  the  growth  and 
foundation  of  the  Latin  States,  they  are  mentioned  comparatively  rarely 
in  these  pages.  They  briefly  appear  from  time  to  time  as  part  of  a 
besieging  force,  and  it  is  shortly  stated  that  they  received  commercial 
privileges  ;  but  of  the  immense  significance  of  their  rdle,  and  the  im- 
portance of  their  privileges,  and  of  their  consequences  for  the  history  of 
the  kingdom,  there  is  no  word.  The  Military  Orders  of  the  Temple  and 
Hospital  are  treated  with  similar  baldness.  They  walk  on  from  time  to 
time  and  briefly  play  a  part,  but  that,  for  the  time  being,  is  all  that  we  know 
of  them.  Again,  developments  in  the  Byzantine  empire  are  very  fully 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  first  crusade  ;  but  thereafter,  although 
the  afiairs  in  the  Latin  Orient  influenced  and  were  influenced  by  those  of 
the  Greek,  and  although  during  the  twelfth  century  anti-Byzantine 
interests  were  forming  in  the  West  which  were  to  have  great  consequences 
in  the  future,  little  of  this  is  discussed  under  this  volume's  title  of  *  the 
first  hundred  years  '.  It  is  probable  that  these  are  all  matters  reserved  for 
later  treatment,  but  if  too  much  closely-connected  material  is  forced  apart 
in  this  way,  much  of  the  advantage  of  including  the  whole  history  of  the 
crusades  in  a  single  work  may  be  lost.  Students  might  possibly  just  as 
well  consult  the  variety  of  existing  works  in  which  these  matters  are 
already  separately  treated. 

Incidentally,  the  Pennsylvania  history  promises  to  be  the  best  of  guides 
to  such  literature.  A  full  bibliography  is  promised  in  the  fifth  volume, 
and  meanwhile  each  chapter  opens  with  a  detailed  note  on  the  main 
sources  and  secondary  literature,  and  further  references  are  abundantly 
provided  in  footnotes.  With  contributors  of  such  authority,  very  little 
has  escaped  their  net.  There  is  perhaps  too  great  a  tendency  to  give 
prominence  to  recent  work  in  English,  even  when  its  content  is  slight, 
while  a  book  like  Heermann's  Gefechtsfubrung  abendlandiscber  Heere  im 
Orient  is  nowhere  mentioned,  though  after  seventy  years  it  remains  the 
best  piece  of  research  on  much  of  the  military  history  recounted  in  this 
volume.  Among  the  sources,  surprisingly  little  use  is  made  of  the  docu- 
ments in  Rohricht's  Kegesta,  This  material  is  not  only  a  record  of  trans- 
actions in  land,  but  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  some  of  the  political 
history — the  interest  of  the  Hospitallers  in  Amalric's  Egyptian  campaign, 
for  example,  or  the  rise  to  power  of  Count  Jocelin  in  the  1170's  and  8o's. 
Dr.  Runciman  quoted  this  essential  work  little  enough,  but  in  the  many 
thousands  of  references  in  the  footnotes  of  the  Pennsylvania  history,  it  is 
cited  only  twice.  The  same  number  is  considered  sufficient  for  the 
authoritative  Bella  Antiochena  of  Walter  the  Chancellor,  a  work  which 
Runciman  excludes  from  his  usually  excellent  bibliographies,  and  men- 
tions in  an  Appendix  only  in  an  inferior  edition. 

Such  small  lapses  apart,  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  Pennsylvania 
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volume  measures  up  to  the  high  standard  of  the  rest  of  the  work — ^notes, 
index,  map,  gazeteer — all  are  first-rate.  The  spelling  of  proper  names, 
always  a  stumbling-block  in  crusading  history,  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered and  rigorously  standardized.  Scholars  in  this  field  might  well 
make  an  everlasting  compact  to  abide  by  these  forms,  even  though  it  will 
mean  using  words  like  'selchukid*'  and  the  strange  compromise  of 
*  Walter  Sans-Avoir  ("  the  Penniless  ")  '.  For  his  exact  work  in  all  such 
matters,  the  name  of  Professor  Hazard  will  be  remembered  with  gratitude, 
though  he  should  not  perhaps  commit  himself  to  an  adjective  like 
'  constantinopolitan  '  without  first  reading  it  aloud. 

From  one  point  of  view  it  is  easily  imderstood  why  the  recent  past 
should  have  seen  the  appearance  of  two  general  histories  of  the  crusades. 
There  has  never  been  a  satisfactory  scholarly  work  in  English  on  the 
subject  and  it  is  high  time  that  there  was.  Yet,  from  another  viewpoint, 
this  is  an  odd  time  to  halt  and  summarize,  when  there  is  so  much  new 
work  of  fundamental  importance  long  overdue  and  still  to  be  done.  The 
Assises  di  Jimsalemy  probably  the  most  important  single  source  for  the 
institutions  and  for  much  of  the  life  of  the  Latin  kingdom,  still  remain 
unedited  and  therefore  imperfectly  explored.  Research  on  the  military 
Orders  of  Knighthood  has  been  almost  at  a  standstill  since  the  far-o£Fdays 
of  Prutz  and  Delaville  Le  Roulx.  Work  on  crusading  ideas  and  emotions 
in  western  Europe,  in  terms  of  which  alone  the  whole  movement  can  be 
understood,  has  scarcely  begun.  May  it  be  hoped  that,  when  the  five 
volumes  of  the  Pennsylvania  history  have  been  successfully  completed, 
some  of  the  highly-trained  man  and  woman-power  so  released  will  devote 
itself  to  problems  such  as  these  ? 

R.  C.  Smail 


Kegesta  Bj^m  Anglo-Normannorumy  1066-11J4,  Vol.  ii:  Regesta  Henrid 
Primi,  iioo-iijj.  Edited  by  Charles  Johnson  and  H.  A.  Cronne 
from  the  collections  of  the  late  H.  W.  C.  Davis.  (Oxford  :  Claren- 
don Press,  1956.) 

Two  world  wars  and  nearly  half  a  century  have  passed  since  the  first  vol- 
ume of  this  great  work  saw  the  light  in  1 91 3 .  Edited  by  H.  W.  C.  Davis, 
proof-read  by  Tait  and  Haskins,  reviewed  in  this  journal  by  Round  ^ — ^it 
seems  the  product  of  a  bygone  age.  This  is  an  illusion.  The  senior 
editor  of  volume  ii  is  a  scholar  of  Davis's  own  generation,  nearly  four 
years  Davis's  senior,  whose  continued  vigour  is  the  admiration  and 
the  delight  of  his  juniors,  and  who  is  as  active  in  his  nominal  retirement  as  a 
Delisle  or  a  Lot.  It  is  a  saddening  thought  that  by  1956,  which  saw  the 
first  appearance  of  the  register  of  Henry  I,  many  of  the  registers  of  the 
German  kings  had  passed  into  their  second  editions.  We  have  waited 
long  for  this  volume,  our  impatience  only  eased  by  Farrer's  invaluable 
Itinerary.  But  it  is  a  pleasure  to  congratulate  Mr.  Johnson  and  Professor 
Cronne  on  giving  us  the  fruit  of  their  scholarship  at  last,  and  to  wish 

»  ante,  xxix  (1914X  347-56. 
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Professor  Cronne  and  Mr.  Ralph  Davis,  the  founder's  son,  very  fittingly 
chosen  joint-editor  of  volume  iii,  a  speedy  release  from  their  labours. 

The  editors  express  at  the  outset  their  belief  that  '  even  an  imperfect 
catalogue  is  a  step  to  a  more  perfect  presentation  of  the  acts  of  the  Norman 
period,   in   which  the  fiill  texts  can  be  printed,  and   original   charters 
reproduced  in  facsimile  '.     '  An  imperfect  catalogue  '  is  a  modest  descrip- 
tion of  this  massive  volume,  containing  abstracts  of  over  1,500  documents, 
and  full  texts  of  over  300  of  them;  but  it  is  true  that  this  is  a  calendar  not 
an  edition  of  the  acts  of  Henry  I.     As  such  it  falls  short  of  what  the 
French  and  Germans  have  done  for  their  early  kings,  and  of  what  Delisle 
and  Berger  did  for  the  French  acts  of  Henry  II ;    it  contains  no  study  of  the 
authenticity  of  charters  comparable  to  the  prodigies  performed  by  Sickel 
and  his  school,  no  elaborate  study  of  the  Anglo-Norman  chancery  and 
its  workings;   no  foundation  for  a  study  of  the  diplomatic  of  the  writ 
and  the  writ  charter,  still  less  of  the  diploma  in  its  decadence.     These 
things  must  wait :  and  it  is  certainly  better  to  have  a  preliminary  catalogue 
after  forty  years'  delay  than  an  English  Diplomata  indefinitely  postponed. 
Abstracts  are  given  of  every  document  issued  by  Henry  I,  purporting  to 
be  issued  by  him,  or  to  which  he  was  party  or  witness;    and  full  texts  of 
every  such  document  of  which  a  text  is  not  already  available  in  a  tolerably 
uncorrupt  form.     The  abstracts  are  dated  and  set  in  chronological  order; 
place-names  and  persons  are  identified;  persons  and  places  are  indexed, 
and  a  brief  Introduction  dealing  with  the  personnel  and  techniques  of 
government  and  other  matters  of  interest  serves  as  a  kind  of  subject  index 
to  the  collection.     In  all  these  ways  volume  ii  follows  volume  i.     Its 
standard  of  accuracy  and  scholarship  is  higher,  it  fulfils  more  adequately 
the  ideals  aimed  at  by  Davis  and  his  colleagues;  it  contains  some  addi- 
tional tables;  but  in  every  other  respect  it  follows  the  original  plan.     In 
so  far  as  the  limitations  of  volume  i  were  inevitable  in  a  calendar,  we  can 
bear  the  editors  no  grudge;    in  so  far  as  adherence  to  the  old  plan  has 
saved  us  from  even  longer  delays,  we  may  welcome  it;  but  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  this  volume  lie  mainly  in  its  close,  even  slavish 
imitation  of  its  predecessor.     A  major  disadvantage  of  volume  i  was  its 
failure  to  give  a  proper  diplomatic  commentary  on  the  charters  and  writs 
of  William  I  and  II;  one  minor  vexation  was  its  failure  to  give  any  cross- 
references  in  the  calendar  to  the  documents  printed  in  fiill  in  the  Appendix. 
In  volume  ii  a  new  section  of  the  Introduction,  headed  *  other  matters  ', 
shelters   an   interesting,  but  very  slight  incursion  into  diplomatic;    but 
there  are  still  no  cross-references  to  the  appendix  in  the  calendar. 

Volume  i  contained  nearly  500  documents;  with  the  additions  noted 
in  the  corrigenda  to  volume  ii  the  total  would  be  just  over  500.  Volume  ii, 
covering  a  length  of  years  nearly  identical,  contains  1,500.  There  could 
be  no  more  eloquent  testimony  to  the  activity  of  Henry  I's  government, 
nor  of  the  toil  undertaken  by  the  editors.  Of  the  1,500  about  330  are 
printed  in  full,  of  which  about  200  have  never  appeared  in  print  before, 
nor  ever  been  calendared.  The  sources  of  these  new  documents  are 
widely  scattered,  but  a  remarkable  number  come  from  the  Battle  char- 
tularies  in  California  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  from  the  Red  Book  of  Thorney, 
and  from  the  Norwich  registers ;  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  groups 
is  from  the  Beauchamp  chartulary  in  the  British  Museum.     Among 
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individual  items  of  interest,  no.  li  (calendar  no.  843)  is  the  formal  state- 
ment of  the  division  of  Robert  count  of  Meulan's  inheritance.^  In 
no.  xcvi  (i  109)  the  king  addresses  the  bishop  of  London,  the  dean  and 
chamberlain  and  canons  of  Holy  Cross  and  all  the  faithful  of  Waltham- 
shire,  as  though  an  Essex  hundred  were  a  northern  wapentake.  No. 
cxcvii  (i  5 1 1)  gives  a  remarkable  narrative  of  an  inquisition  in  the  shire 
court  of  Kent  into  the  customs  of  Sandwich.  Among  a  number  of  well- 
known  letters  and  charters  dealing  with  church  afiBdrs,  there  is  a  new 
letter  to  the  pope  (ccvii,  1549)  on  behalf  of  the  first  abbot  of  Reading 
(soon  to  be  archbishop  of  Rouen),  mysteriously  threatened  with  papal 
displeasure;  and  a  vaguely  worded  grant  of  freedom  from  toll  and  the 
like  for  the  Order  of  Qteaux  and  the  monks  of  Clairvaux  (cclxxxv,  1820) 
— perhaps  Henry's  answer  to  St.  Bernard's  request  for  aid  in  the  foimda- 
tion  of  Rievaulx.* 

Far  surpassing  the  interest  of  individual  items  is  the  cumulative  effect 
of  the  whole  collection,  providing  us  with  a  massive  accumulation  of 
material  illuminating  in  particular  the  government  and  chancery  practice 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  I — a  haphazard  fragment  of  the  letters  the  chancery 
issued,  and  a  dark  image  of  its  manifold  activity;  but  a  body  of  material 
sufficient  to  make  us  the  envy  of  the  continental  historian  of  this  period. 
If  the  Norman  Conquest  and  Domesday  Book  provided  England  with  a 
ius  scriptuniy  we  see  here  its  effect:  a  mass  of  vellum,  increasing  vigour  and 
precision  in  the  use  of  the  traditional  English  tool  of  government,  the 
writ,  and  in  every  sphere  the  first  echoes  of  the  changes  which  were  to 
make  Henry's  grandson  so  great  a  name  in  the  history  of  English  govern- 
ment, and  the  twelfth  century  so  vital  an  age  in  the  history  of  European 
statecraft. 

The  value  of  such  a  collection  depends  on  how  complete  it  is,  on  how 
accurately  and  precisely  edited,  on  the  quality  of  the  editor's  comments. 
The  number  of  new  items  shows  that  the  editors  have  not  been  idle.  The 
recesses  of  the  Public  Record  Office  and  the  British  Museum  have  been 
ransacked  with  exemplary  thoroughness;  and  the  net  has  been  widely 
cast.  A  few  libraries  seem  only  to  be  known  from  hearsay.  The  account 
of  the  chartulary  of  Holy  Trinity,  Aldgate  in  the  Hunterian  collection  at 
Glasgow  is  faltering;'  that  the  Shrewsbury  chartulary  is  now  at  Aberyst- 
wyth is  never  mentioned.*    The  new  county  record  offices  have  not  had 

^  Used,  but  not  printed,  by  G.  H.  White  in  Trans.  ¥jiyal  Hist,  Soc.^  4th  series,  xvii 
(1934),  20. 

'  St.  Bernard,  ep.  92.  The  reference  to  Gairvaux  in  the  writ  makes  it  unlikely  that 
It  was  issued  before  the  preparations  for  the  foundation  of  Rievaulx  in  1 151.  In  spite 
of  its  presence  in  die  Fountains  chartulary,  1151  seems  the  likely  date  for  it.  The  other 
Fountains  writ  (no.  1854)  can  be  dated  to  1153,  since  the  gift  it  confirms,  which  made 
possible  the  foundation  of  the  abbey,  took  place  at  Qiristmas  11 52  (D.  Knowles, 
Monastic  Ordtr  in  Eng/and^  Gunbridge,  1940,  p.  256).  No.  cxcii  (1488)  contains  an  appeal 
to  Domesday  Book  (*  in  compoto  hidarum  cartae  R[egis]  G[uillelmi] '),  and  is  a  sister- 
charter  to  the  well-known  no.  1515. 

*  In  the  notes  to  no.  665  it  is  not  mentioned  at  all  (the  writ  occurs  in  Hunterian  MS. 
U.2.6,  fo.  149^),  although  the  transcript  of  it  in  the  Guildhall  is  referred  to  for  a  strange 
reading  derived  from  it.  It  is  mentioned  under  no.  897  (where  for  fo.  iv.  read  '  x  ^  *)  as 
being  identical  with  a  MS.  ptrns  John  Ausds  in  1722;  under  no.  1795  John  Austis  is 
mentioned  but  not  the  Hunterian. 

*MS.  7851  D  (</".  NatumalLibrafyof  Wales  Journal^  v  (1947-8),  175  ff.);  the  editors 
refer  to  this  manuscript  as  Phillipps  5516. 
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their  full  share  of  recognition:  there  is  an  interesting  writ  from  Wiltshire 
(ccxx,  no.  1599a),  but  the  Eye  chartulary  at  Chelmsford  has  not  impinged 
on  the  calendar — ^it  is  quoted  from  transcripts.^  The  original  of  the 
remarkable  (and  not  wholly  convincing)  diploma  to  Guisborough 
(no.  1582)  is  now  in  the  Lancashire  Record  Office  at  Preston,  and  a 
facsimile  of  it  was  published  in  the  Record  Office's  report  for  1952. 
More  serious  is  the  failure  to  make  full  use  of  foreign  sources.  Since  the 
Norman  archives  were  so  carefully  combed  by  Haskins  for  royal  material, 
it  is  unlikely  that  much  has  been  entirely  missed;  and  no  doubt  the  use  of 
P.R.O.  transcripts  has  saved  a  lot  of  time.  But  it  seems  a  little  odd  in 
1956  to  print  charters — ^including  original  charters — ^from  transcripts  by 
Deville  and  Lechaud6  d'Anisy,  as  the  editors  consistently  do.*  And  the 
Channel  seems  indeed  a  gulf,  when  it  appears  that  only  at  the  last  minute 
did  they  discover  that  the  archives  of  La  Manchc  had  perished.*  Working 
from  Round's  calendar,  they  saw  no  ground  for  his  date  (?iii5)  for  no. 
1023,  and  themselves  dated  it  *  1 1 1 3  ? '.  Professor  Barraclough  subsequent- 
ly provided  them  with  full  transcripts  of  the  various  versions  of  this 
diarter  (nos.  1023a,  1088a,  Ixxix  A-D);  this  revealed  that  one  of  the  gifts 
confirmed  was  dated  1115,  which  rendered  their  original  date  impossible. 
So  they  recalendared  the  charter  under  1115  as  no.  1088a;  but  unfortun- 
ately they  let  no.  1023  stand,  so  that  the  same  text  is  calendared  twice. 
But  in  spite  of  these  slips  their  search  has  been  thorough,  and  it  is  un- 
likely that  anything  but  a  trivial  gleaning  will  now  be  added  to  their  har- 
vest. One  of  the  writs  for  Mont^bourg  does  not  seem  to  be  here;  *  nor 
a  remarkable  letter  confirming  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Westminster 
of  1 1 27,  which  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge.* 

The  history  of  the  book,  which  grew  out  of  the  collections  made  years 

^  The  Colne  chartulary,  however,  is  mendooed  in  nos.  702  and  981,  after  the  tnm- 
script(s)  of  it  in  the  British  Museum. 

'  With  a  few,  very  few  exceptions,  when  there  is  a  text  of  a  charter  in  the  FJR,0. 
transcripts,  the  editors  print  it.  On  the  value  of  the  transcripts,  (/*.  C  H.  Haskins, 
Norman  Institutions  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  19x8),  pp.  197  n,  221  n.  In  no.  ccxiii  the  tran- 
script omits  three  words  in  the  original  at  Rouen  (for '  in  vobis  confidens  *,  line  3,  read 
'  in  vobis  et  orationibus  vestris  confidens ').  No.  cczlviii  may  be  based  on  the  original 
at  Le  Mans;  it  differs  materially  from  the  so-called  original  at  Rouen,  which  adds '  pro 
redemptione  peccatorum  meorum '  to  the  king's  parents  and  relations  as  motives  for 
the  deed,  and  describes  Pope  Innocent  as  '  beate  memorie  *  {cf,  no.  1782) — and  must, 
in  fact,  be  a  later  copy.  In  no.  1689  (  =  ccxliz)  the  reading  MiUgfi*  is  not  in  the  original, 
which  has  *  Malcond(ucto)  '.  Reliance  on  the  Gallia  Christiana  has  deprived  us  of  the 
names  of  twenty  witnesses  in  no.  790  (here  and  throughout  I  owe  my  knowledge  of 
unprinted  Norman  materials  to  my  wife.  Dr.  R.  B.  Brooke). 

'  The  destruction  of  the  departmental  archives  of  La  Manche  is  noted  on  p.  zzzii  and 
under  no.  1442,  but  not  in  nimierous  other  cases. 

^  A  grant  of  freedom  of  toll  for  Mont^ourg  precedes  no.  1949  in  Bibl.  nationalc, 
MS.  lat.  X0087.    No.  1927  ought  to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

'  MS.  X  9,  fo.  5  54  V  (immediately  following  the  canons  of  the  council).  '  Henzicus  rex 
Anglie  {sO)  archiepiscopis,  episcopis,  abbatibus,  comitibus  et  baronibus  Anglie,  et 
fidelibus  sancte  ecdesie,  salutem.  Sdatis  quod  auctoritate  regia  et  potestate  concedo 
et  con£rmo  statuta  concilii  a  Willelmo  Cantuariensi  archiepiscopo,  et  sancte  Romane 
ecclesie  legato,  apud  Westmonasteriimi  celebrati,  et  interdicta  interdico.  Si  quis  uero 
horum  decretorum  uiolator  uel  contemptor  extiterit,  si  eodesiasdce  discipline  humiliter 
non  satisfecerit,  nouerit  se  regia  potestate  grauiter  cohercendum,  quia  dtuine  disposi- 
tionl  resistere  presumpsit.  Teste  Rogerio  episcopo  Salesberie,  et  Gaufrido  cancellario, 
et  Rannulfo  comite  Cestrie,  apud  Lundoniam.' 
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ago  by  many  hands,  explains  the  many  inconsistencies  of  technique  and 
diction  of  the  calendar.  G^nfirmations  of  grants  are  sometimes  calendared 
very  fully;  sometimes  lists  of  rights  or  properties  are  curtailed  by  an 
'  etc.*  which  leaves  one  guessing  at  how  much  is  missing  (e,g,  nos.  939, 
1673);  minor  inconsistencies  make  the  calendar  an  imsafe  guide  to 
diplomatic  forms.^  No.  1228  is  very  half-heartedly  abstracted  ;  like 
Browning's  Agamemnon,  it  can  be  made  out  with  the  help  of  the  original. 
But  these  blemishes  are  slight  ;  and  all  the  indications  are  that  the  editors 
have  taken  great  pains  to  bring  their  diverse  materials,  accumulated  over 
a  long  span  of  years,  into  reasonable  conformity.  In  particular,  their  care 
in  identifying  place-names,  though  inevitably  not  immaculate,^  is  a  great 
advance  on  volume  i. 

As  before,  documents  regarded  as  spurious  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk;  and  as  before,  the  explanation  of  the  asterisks  is  of  the  briefest, 
and  there  is  no  room  in  the  Introduction  for  a  general  account  of  the  diplo- 
matic of  the  reign. ^  Perhaps  it  is  true  that  a  calendar  is  not  the  occasion 
for  a  full  diplomatic  study;  but  the  editors  must  have  acquired  a  wide 
experience  of  the  acts  of  Henry  I,  and  we  should  like  to  share  some  of 
their  findings.  One  is  struck  immediately  by  the  comparative  fewness  of 
the  charters  stigmatized  as  spurious;  only  just  over  thirty  compared 
with  well  over  fifty  certain  forgeries  among  the  500  charters  of  William  I 
and  II.  But  beyond  the  documents  clearly  forged  or  materially  altered 
by  later  scribes  are  a  large  number  not  easily  covered  by  the  simple  cate- 
gories 'genuine'  and  'spurious';  documents  of  varying  plausibility, 
which  for  one  reason  or  another  do  not  conform  to  the  normal  practice 
of  the  royal  chancery.  It  may  be  that  it  is  still  too  simple  to  class  them  all 
as  produced  outside  the  chancery — i,e.  by  a  beneficiary  or  by  a  forger. 
We  know  too  little  of  the  chancery  practice  of  this  age  to  be  sure  that  the 
clerks  never  took  a  day  off  from  issuing  writs  and  writ-charters  to  lay  out 
a  solemn  diploma,  at  least  in  Henry's  earlier  years.  But  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  a  writ  or  a  charter  in  the  form  of  a  writ  was  the  normal  produc- 
tion of  the  royal  chancery;  and  we  can  lay  down  fairly  stringent  rules  to 
which  a  large  majority  of  certainly  authentic  instruments  conform;  it  is 
plain  that  those  which  do  conform  have  a  more  assured  status  as  authentic 
charters  of  Henry  I  than  those  which  do  not.  To  the  large  class  of  writs 
and  writ-charters  to  which  no  sort  of  stigma  applies  we  may  add  a  ring  of 
satellites,  of  which  most  of  the  Battle  Abbey  writs  are  representative. 
We  are  taught  that  no  writ  of  Henry  I,  or  of  Henry  II  before  1 173,  should 
confess  the  king  to  be  king  Dei  gra^a.  Close  study  of  the  Kegesta  will 
reveal  at  least  thirty  documents  which  do  contain  these  words.*    Leaving 

*  In  nos.  1 194-6  (cxv-cxvii)  Henry  I  is  styled  Jet  gratia  rex  An^orum;  but  this  is  only 
noted  under  no.  1 196  in  the  csdendar,  which  might  suggest  to  the  unwary  reader- that  the 
peculiarity  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  two.  The  addresses  ate  very  variously 
calendared ;  and  in  general  there  is  much  variety  in  the  fullness  of  the  abstracts. 

'  In  no.  687  Wherwell  seems  an  unlikely  guess  for  the  New  Forest ;  and  some  of  the 
identifications  in  no.  1748  are  hardly  convincing  (Bishop's  Frome  is  certainly  an  error 
for  Canon  Frome). 

*  Pp.  zxvii-xxix  tell  us  a  little  about  procedure,  bilingual  charters,  diplomas  and  seals, 
&c,  but  very  little. 

^  The  peculismty  is  not  consistently  noted  in  the  ralmdar  {tf,  above,  n.  i,)  so  that 
the  total  rnxf  well  be  considerably  larger.  In  no.  782  (zli),  the  scribe  of  the  Batde 
chartulary  wrote  *  Dei  gracia ',  and  then  cancelled  it. 
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aside  charters  which  do  not  attempt  to  look  like  chancery  writs,  the  large 
majority  of  these  come  from  the  Battle  chartularies;  and  while  a  forger 
was  certainly  very  active  at  Battle  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
Dei  gratia  clause  in  these  writs  is  doubtless  simply  an  idiosyncrasy  of  some 
scribe  who  copied  them. 

A  large  number  of  doaunents  remain,  whose  authenticity  needs 
rather  closer  investigation;  and  it  would  enormously  simplify  a  student's 
task  if  the  editors  had  used  some  symbol  to  indicate  a  divergence  from  the 
norm  too  great  to  be  readily  explained  as  a  trivial  scribal  alteration.     Thus 
no.  756  (Appendix,  no.  xxxiv)  opens  '  Ego  Henricus  gratia  Dei  rex ',  and 
rarely  uses  the  language  of  the  normal  writ;  it  is  probably  authentic,  but 
it  is  certainly  abnormal.     No.  1325  (cl)  is  more  normal,  but  diverges 
often  enough  to  deserve  note:  among  other  things  it  is  one  of  the  few 
documents  in  writ-form  to  call  Henry  duke  of  Normandy.^    In  neither 
case  are  the  eccentricities  remarked  on  in  the  calendar.    It  is  likely  that  a 
number  of  these  eccentric  charters  were  written  by  the  clerks  of  the  bene- 
ficiary, and  their  forms  and  formulae  must  be  studied  in  the  context  of  the 
beneficiary's  other  charters.     It  is  also  likely  that  a  number  of  charters  not 
here  stigmatized  are  spurious,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  they  have  been 
freely  rewritten  by  the  beneficiary.*    But  the  editors  do  well  to  be  cautious, 
and  some  of  their  notes  on  spurious  documents  are  very  valuable.     Per- 
haps they  tend  too  much  to  the  old  notion  that  an  inconsistent  witness- 
list  is  a  sure  sign  of  forgery.     They  themselves  point  out  Q>.  xxviii)  that  it 
is  a  dangerous  assumption  that  all  the  witnesses  were  always  present  when 
the  charter  was  granted;  and  there  are  one  or  two  choice  examples  in  the 
calendar  of  what  can  happen  to  witness-lists.    It  is  known  that  later 
scribes  sometimes  improved  unimpressive  texts  by  adding  more  witnesses 
to  them.     There  is  an  example  of  this  in  the  note  to  no.  981,  which  gives 
a  witness-list  clearly  produced  by  confiadng  no.  981  itself  and  no.  1089 
{cf,  also  no.  662).     No.  987  has  a  witness-list  marvellously  corrupt.     The 
editors  have  corrected  some  of  the  nonsense;   but  they  have  left  *  the 
Masters  {ma^stris)  sons  of  John ',  which  I  suspect  started  as  *  Pag(ano) 
fil(io)  Johannis  ',  and  was  altered  to  *  Mag(istris)  '.     If  so,  the  charter  is 
likely  to  be  later  than  the  editors  suggest.     The  vagaries  of  scribes  are 
legion;  and  this  reminds  us  that  Mabillon's  maxim — that  a  charter  must 
be  judged  not  by  a  single  element  but  as  a  whole — ^is  still  as  true  as  it  was 
in  1681. 

The  vast  majority  of  Henry  I's  charters  bear  no  date,  and  few  of  the 
obstacles  in  the  editors'  path  can  have  been  more  harassing  than  dating 
the  documents.  The  results  of  such  labours,  however  careftilly  performed, 
are  never  final;  but  the  work  once  done  need  not  be  done  again.  If  only 
editors  would  tell  us  how  their  dates  were  arrived  at,  we  could  use  their 
results  as  a  basis  for  further  research.  If  they  give  us  a  date  unexplained, 
we  have  to  do  their  work  over  again.     Too  many  of  the  dates  in  this 

^  I  have  noted  over  fifty  chsuters  in  which  Henry  has  the  ttyk  of  duke  of  the  Nor- 
mans (or  of  Normandy).  Most  of  these  either  have  sigfia  or  some  odier  ixregulanty; 
a  few  are  clearly  forg^.  But  sufficient  remains  to  prove,  I  think,  that  the  style  was 
occasionally  used  by  the  royal  chancery. 

'  This  docs  not  mean  that  the  spurious  can  be  easily  distinguished,  still  less  that  we 
can  often  decide  where  innocent  inflation  shades  into  tendendoos  inflatiofi,  or  distinguish 
'  rewntten '  charters  from  pure  concocdons. 
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volume  sure  not  explained,  although  it  is  often  possible  to  discover  the 
roHonaU  by  following  up  a  reference  or  a  hint.  It  may  be  that  full  explana- 
tion takes  too  much  space.  If  that  is  the  excuse,  a  little  cunning  would 
help  us  considerably  ;  and  more  cross-references  might  have  helped  the 
editors.  The  date  of  a  number  of  writs  depends  on  the  year  when 
Walter  of  Gloucester  died  and  his  son  Milo  succeeded  as  sheriff  of 
Gloucestershire  and  royal  constable.  In  a  note  to  no.  1552  this  is  dated 
to  1 1 28  or  thereabouts,  probably  correctly.  The  same  argument  (or  bits 
of  it)  is  reproduced,  though  without  cross-reference,  in  notes  to  nos.  1 5 19, 
1565,  161 1  ;  and  on  p.  xvi  we  are  told  (rather  surprisingly)  that  Walter 
died  '  in  or  before  1130  \  If  the  argument  had  been  stated  in  full  on 
p.  xvi,  and  cross-references  given  elsewhere,  space  would  have  been  saved, 
not  lost.  There  are  many  crucial  notes  scattered  about  the  text,  some- 
times supported  by  evidence,  sometimes  not ;  the  reader  who  has  occasion 
to  check  the  chronology  would  have  been  spared  a  great  deal  of  labour  if 
his  path  had  been  smoothed  by  cross-references,  or  by  some  hint  in  the 
index  where  vital  information  was  to  be  had.  Anyone  who  works  over 
the  ground  will  discover  the  great  pains  and  deep  learning  of  the  editors : 
it  is  a  shame  that  we  should  not  have  fuller  profit  from  these. 

I  have  foimd  very  few  cases  in  which  a  date  could  be  more  precisely 
determined.     There  is  preserved  at  Rouen  a  remarkable  narrative  which 
the  editors  missed,  which  shows  that  Cardinal  John  of  Crema  was  in  that 
city  in  the  summer  of  11 24,  and  that  he  and  Henry  together  viewed  the 
relics  of  St.  Romanus  about  24  August.^    This  adds  a  date  to  the  itinerary 
given  in  the  Introduction,  and  suggests  an  alternative  occasion  for  nos. 
1426-7,  to  which  the  cardinal  legate  is  witness.     It  also  underlines  a 
weakness  in  the  principles  on  which  many  documents  are  dated.     It  is 
common  for  an  abstract  to  be  headed  by  a  date  like  that  to  no.  1426, 
*  1 125   Oct.  ?';    sometimes  at  its  foot  another  date  is  given,  offering 
wider  limits.     The  second  date  is  that  provided  by  the  positive  evidence 
of  witnesses  &c. ;  the  editors  then  guess  from  other  documents  and  from 
the  known  facts  of  the  itinerary  when  a  charter  may  have  been  passed,  and 
put  at  its  head  a  very  precise  date,  sometimes  qualified  by  a  query,  some- 
times not.     These  precise  dates  have  very  varying  degrees  of  probability. 
Some  are  reasonably  secure ;  most  depend  on  the  doubtful  assumption 
that  if  Henry  was  in  Westminster  or  touring  in  the  Cotswolds,  we  are 
likely  to  know  it — i,e,  that  the  main  lines  of  his  itinerary  are  known.     A 
glance  at  the  itinerary  will  show  how  far  from  true  this  is — especially  for 
his  stays  in  Normandy ;  and  if  Henry  I  was  anything  like  as  active  as  his 
grandson,  the  majority  of  these  queried  dates  have  virtually  no  critical 
value.    For  any  purpose  for  which  precise  dates  are  needed,  the  wider 
limits  alone  are  useful;  in  history,  unlike  philosophy,  it  is  better  to  be 
vaguely  right  than  precisely  wrong.     Sometimes,  unfortunately,  the 
wider  date  has  been  omitted ;  *  and  the  dates  in  the  Appendix  have  not 
been  properly  revised.     The  number  of  divergences  between  calendar 
and  Appendix  is  startlingly  large.     Most  are  trivial,  and  the  matter  is  not 
of  great  moment,  since  the  student  will  be  wise  to  refer  to  the  calendar  in 

^  Archives  Seine-Iiifdrieure,  G.  3666  (copy).    The  visit  is  dated  '  post  festum  b. 
Bortholomei  apostoli  et  s.  Audoeni  coofessoris '. 
■E.^.  nos.  542,  577,  586  (i  100-7)  ;  598  (i  100-2). 
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any  case.  But  it  is  odd  that  no.  641  should  be  dated  V.  1 103,  Mar.  29  ? ', 
and  elsewhere  1 107-8  (recte  c,  1 103-8).  This  may  be  only  a  misprint; 
hardly  so  no.  i486,  *  1 127,  May  22  ?  '  in  the  calendar,  *  c,  1128-33  '  ^  ^^ 
^pendix.  As  the  note  shows,  c,  11 27  is  the  proper  dating.  These 
divergences,  hard  to  avoid  in  so  vast  a  book  composed  under  such 
difficult  conditions,  serve  to  show  how  vital  it  is  to  give  supporting 
evidence  for  all  dates,  to  the  limits  of  what  a  publisher  will  accept. 

I  have  grumbled  enough;  and  when  all  our  dissatisfaction  is  spent, 
and  we  have  found  all  the  errors  we  can — ^for  it  is  infinitely  easier  to  pick 
holes  in  another's  calendar  than  to  make  a  better  calendar  oneself — ^thc 
abiding  impression  left  by  this  volume  is  that  it  is  a  work  of  patient 
scholarship,  not  perfect  in  conception,  but  executed  with  great  care  and 
precision  ;  a  collection  made  by  a  number  of  scholars  whose  joint  efforts 
put  us  deeply  in  their  debt ;  a  worthy  successor,  and  something  more  than 
a  mere  successor,  to  volume  i.  I  have  made  much  of  its  shortcomings, 
not  merely  as  a  warning  to  scholars,  nor  even  solely  as  an  appeal  to  the 
editors  of  volume  iii ;  but  because  the  editors  themselves  have  set  us  the 
example,  and  invited  us  to  do  so.  They  have  provided  an  errata  to  volume 
i  covering  over  twenty  pages,  which  materially  adds  to  the  completeness 
and  accuracy  of  the  earlier  volume.  This  errata  itself  is  a  considerable 
piece  of  scholarship,  and  deserves  special  notice ;  one  hopes  that  it  will 
in  due  course  become  the  basis  for  a  new  edition  of  volume  i.  Un- 
fortimately,  it  seems  to  have  been  completed  too  soon  to  take  account  of 
the  new  material  in  Miss  Harmer's  AngbhSaxan  Writs  ;  and  I  cannot 
refrain  from  raising  one  other  point  which  it  suggests.  There  are  at 
least  half  a  dozen  charters,  and  perhaps  more,  which  at  present  must 
be  viewed  as  forgeries  because  they  are  witnessed  by  or  addressed  to 
William  fitzOsbern,  and  yet  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  his  death  in  1071.^ 
That  the  great  earl  died  in  that  year  is  beyond  question ;  but  it  is  time  we 
asked  ourselves  if  his  name  died  with  him.  May  it  not  be  that  William's 
eldest  son,  usually  known  as  William  of  Breteuil,  took  over  his  fether's 
patronymic,  and  also  called  himself  fitzOsbern  ?  *  How  else  can  we 
explain  the  number  of  times  William  fitzOsbern  appears  without  the 
suffix  *  earl ',  or  his  low  place  in  some  witness-lists  ?  ^  Such  a  hypothesis 
seems  strongly  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  composite  *  William 
fitzOsbern  of  Breteuil '  in  a  Ste.-Barbe  charter  of  the  early  1070s  (no.  72). 
I  hardly  think  this  will  save  the  credit  of  the  famous  Coventry  writ  proved 
a  forgery  by  Tait,*  but  it  might  save  the  Battle  writs,  which  could  well 
be  twenty  years  later  than  the  date  they  have  so  far  been  given. 

The  chronology  of  the  Conqueror's  reign  is  beset  with  stubborn 

*  Cf.  especially  nos.  52-3  (to  Westminster),  58, 59a,  60,  61,  62a  (to  Batde  :  nos.  59a, 
62a  arc  in  the  errata  in  vol.  ii).  For  no.  52,  cf,  F.  W.  Hanner,  AnglthSaxtm  Writs  (Man- 
chester,  1952),  pp.  354-5  ;  no.  55  is  doubtful  on  other  grounds,  and  may  have  acquired 
its  address  from  52. 

'  I  do  not  know  of  an  exact  parallel  at  so  early  a  date,  but  the  practice  of  calling  a 
family  by  the  Christian  name  of  its  founder — Geroiani,  Ursini,  and  the  like — ^was 
common  in  the  twelfth  century  {cf.  J.  H.  Round,  Fetsdai  Ejigland^  p.  469). 

'  Especially  no.  72  ;  but  the  spurious  nos.  11  and  141  (if  its  list  can  be  said  to  have 
any  order  at  all)  seem  to  be  based  on  genuine  lists  in  which  he  did  not  hold  a  high  place. 

*  No.  57.  The  reference  to  Tait's  article  in  Essays  .  .  .  prestnted  to  R.  L..  Poo/e 
(Oxford,  1927),  pp.  15  x-67,  is  given  in  the  errata  ;  for  further  discussion  rf.  Mias  J.  C. 
Lancaster,  Bedlitin  Inst,  Hist,  Res.,  xzvii  (1954),  124  f. 
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problems ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  return  again  to  Henry  I,  where  there  is 
more  evidence,  more  abundantly  illuminated  by  a  succession  of  scholars 
in  whose  company  Mr.  Johnson  and  Professor  Cronnehold  a  distinguished 
place.  The  appearance  of  this  book  removes  a  stigma  from  English 
medieval  studies,  and  to  the  editors'  pious  wish  that  it  may  be  a  stage  on 
the  road  to  a  full  edition  of  the  Qiarters  of  Henry  I  we  may  heartily  say 
amen.  But  the  edition  will  require  an  effort  of  collaboration  and  an 
acceptance  of  system  foreign  to  the  genius  of  English  scholarship.  We 
can  only  hope  that  the  leopard  will  change  his  spots,  and  the  Ethiopian 
his  skin.  C  N.  L.  Brooke 


The  English  Intervention  in  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  time  of  Edward  III  and 
Richard II.     By  P.  E.  Russell.     (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1955.) 

This  is  an  important  book.  Professor  Russell  has  written  a  full,  leisurely 
and  detailed  narrative  of  French  and  English  activity  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula  during  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  centring  on  the 
campaigns  of  the  Black  Prince  and  the  expeditions  by  which  John  of 
Gaunt  sought  to  make  good  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Castile.  On  this 
scale,  his  work  has  no  predecessor  in  the  English  language  ;  and  by 
reason  of  his  researches  in  the  truly  remarkable  Aragonese  archives,  it  goes 
much  deeper  than  Delachenal  could  go  in  his  Histoire  de  Charles  K,  hitherto 
the  fullest  treatment  normally  accessible  to  English  historians.  Professor 
Russell's  interests  and  his  command  of  the  relevant  languages  presented 
him  with  a  fine  opportunity,  which  he  has  fully  exploited  ;  and  while 
some  of  his  interpretations  may  be  arguable,  his  work  as  a  whole  is  not 
likely  to  be  superseded  for  a  very  long  time  to  come. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Arcbivo  de  la  Corona  de  Aragdn  preserves  a  quite 
exceptional  body  of  evidence  for  '  international  relations  '  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  documents  enable  the  historian  not  only  to  follow, 
the  to-and-fro  of  Aragonese  diplomacy  in  detail,  but  to  know  what  the 
king  and  his  advisers  were  thinking  and  how  policy  was  formed.  Though 
such  records  were  not  entirely  lacking  in  other  countries,  they  are  nowhere 
so  full  and  continuous.  There  is  some  measure  of  compensation,  so  far  as 
Castile  and  Portugal  are  concerned,  in  the  chronicles  of  Ayala  and  FernSo 
Lopes  ;  but,  by  contrast,  the  principality  of  Aquitaine,  which  was  very 
much  concerned  in  these  affairs,  seems  to  have  very  little  to  offer.  Such  a 
situation  has  its  dangers  as  well  as  its  opportunities.  When  it  is  possible 
to  penetrate  the  sources  of  Aragonese  policy  so  deeply,  the  temptation  to 
guess  at  the  intentions  of  the  Black  Prince  or  Charles  V  on  the  basis  of 
analogy  and  formal  documents  (which,  as  a  rule,  are  all  that  is  available) 
must  be  overwhelming.  Professor  Russell  has  not  always  succeeded  in 
resisting  the  temptation  to  use  his  guesses  in  building  up  the  general 
narrative.  Inevitably  his  interest  is  in  Spain,  and  he  has  made  a  fine  study 
of  the  Spanish  sources.  It  is  on  the  French  and  the  English  side  that 
criticism  in  detail  is  likely  to  come. 

The  thesis  of  the  book  is  that  the  theatre  of  the  Anglo-French  war, 
after  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  was  transferred  in  large  part  to  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  and  that  the  objective  of  both  sides  was  control  of  the  Castilian 
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fleet  of  galleys.  Hie  insecurity  of  English  shipping  in  the  Channel  and 
the  Bay  and  the  raids  that  were  made  on  the  Channel  ports,  during  the 
reign  of  Richard  II,  were  the  measure  of  French  success  in  this  contest. 
In  the  author's  view,  this  was  the  prime  strategic  issue  in  this  phase  of  the 
war,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  belabour  the  Black  Prince  or  the  '  English 
government'  when  they  seemed  blind  to  'strategic  realities'  as  he  sees  them. 
There  is,  of  course,  something  in  this  idea,  though  he  seems  to  take  it  too 
far.  The  galley  was  a  very  efficient  craft  for  certain  purposes,  and  both  in 
the  thirteenth  and  the  fourteenth  centuries  the  English  made  some  use  of  it. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  galley  was  generally  superior  to  other 
craft  in  northern  waters  ;  and  the  English  method  of  impressing  and 
converting  merchantmen,  and  using  these  with  a  nucleus  of  royal  ships, 
may  well  have  been  far  better  suited  to  English  needs  than  a  hired  fleet 
of  galley$.  It  was  only  when  English  ships  were  caught  at  anchor,  as  at 
La  Rochelle  in  1372  or  Bourgneuf  in  1376,  that  the  galleys  were  over- 
whelmingly successful  ;  on  the  high  seas,  save  in  dead  calm  (how  often  is 
there  a  dead  calm  in  the  Channel  ?),  they  were  of  litde  use  as  fighting  ships. 
This  was  shown  very  clearly  when  some  Castilian  galleys  tried  to  engage 
English  transports  between  St.  Malo  and  the  Channel  Islands  in  1379. 
And,  after  all,  save  for  the  La  Rochelle  disaster,  the  English  were  able  to 
land  their  forces  in  France  when  and  where  they  pleased  (in  1381  they 
were  able  to  put  an  army  safely  ashore  in  Portugal  when  Portuguese 
waters  were  theoretically  dominated  by  the  Castilians)  ;  while,  even  when 
they  had  a  Castilian  fleet  at  their  bidding,  the  most  that  the  French  could 
manage  was  tip-and-run  raids  on  England's  south  coast  and  a  war  on 
merchant  shipping.  The  '  strategic  realities  '  of  the  situation  are  more 
likely  to  have  been  medieval  notions  of  dynastic  right  and  knightly 
adventure  than  careful  calculations  of  naval  strength. 

But  this,  though  it  is  the  central  theme,  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of 
the  book.  The  narratives  of  the  Black  Prince's  campaigns  in  Spain,  of 
John  of  Gaunt's  pursuit  of  his  claims  to  the  throne  of  Castile,  of  relations 
between  Castile  and  Aragon  on  the  one  hand  and  Castile  and  Portugal  on 
the  other,  together  with  the  analysis  of  Spanish  politics  in  general,  are  all 
of  great  value  and,  it  may  be  added,  very  good  reading.  The  defence  here 
offered  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  has  much  to  commend  it ;  and,  on  a  more 
particular  point,  the  reinterpretation  of  John  of  Gaunt's  great  campaign 
of  1 373  shows  by  example  how  the  Spanish  part  in  the  war  has  been  under- 
estimated. Though  the  book  may  seem  to  put  more  upon  one  idea  than  it 
will  bear,  and  occasionally  to  use  terms  more  appropriate  to  the  nine- 
teenth than  the  fourteenth  century,  this  is  nevertheless  a  fine  piece  of 
historical  writing.  John  Le  Patourel 


The  Crisis  of  the  Early  Italian  Renaissance — Civic  Humanism  and  Republican 
Liberty  in  an  Age  of  Classicism  and  Tyranny,  By  H.  Baron.  (London  : 
Oxford  University  Press  for  Princeton  University  Press,  1955.) 

No-ONE  working  on  the  early  Italian  Renaissance  will  now  be  able  to  afford 

neglecting  these  two  volumes  by  Dr.  Baron.     For  what  we  have  here  is 

n  ot  only  a  series  of  valuable  essays  on  subjects  of  considerable  significance 
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for  the  understanding  of  many  aspects  of  early  Renaissance  Italy,  but  also 
a  wealth  of  information  and  material  indispensable  to  anyone  working  in 
this  field.  A  series  of  valuable  essays  is  doubtless  an  apt  definition  of 
these  two  volumes,  since  what  they  offer  is  not  an  organic  piece  of  work, 
but  rather  a  collection  of  studies  on  various  topics  connected  with  early 
Italian  Renaissance  in  general  and  early  fifteenth-century  Florentine 
humanism  in  particular.  The  essays  occupy  the  first  of  Dr.  Baron's  two 
volumes.  The  second  volume  is  instead  filled  by  eight  appendices  and 
the  notes  on  the  essays  in  the  preceding  volume.  This  is  hardly  a  happy 
arrangement.  On  the  other  hand,  these  notes  are  so  extensive,  they  alone 
XKCupy  191  pages,  that  it  would  have  hardly  been  manageable  to  print 
them  under  the  text  of  the  essays. 

The  studies  in  volume  i  are  grouped  in  five  parts.  Of  these  the  first  is 
entitled  '  Changes  in  political  and  historical  thought ',  and  includes  essays 
dealing  with  the  terrible  struggle  between  the  Florentines  and  Gianga- 
leazzo  Visconti,  lord  of  Milan,  and  with  the  new  political  and  historical 
conceptions  in  early  fifteenth-century  Florence.  Historical  literature 
forms  the  main  topic  in  part  two,  and  here  Dr.  Baron  deals  with  the  im- 
plications inherent  not  only  in  texts  by  Florentine  humanists  like  Salutati 
and  Rinuccini,  but  also  in  works  by  scholars  from  the  Padua  of  the 
Carraresi,  such  as  Vergerio  and  Conversini.  Salutati's  De  Tyranno  is  also 
the  subject  of  particular  scrutiny  by  Dr.  Baron,  and  so  is  Gregorio  Dati's 
Istaria.  The  next  section  deals  entirely  with  the  most  significant  figure  in 
early  fifteenth-century  Florentine  humanism,  namely  Leonardo  Bruni  ; 
which  provides  Dr.  Baron  with  an  opportunity  for  examining  in  great 
detail  his  'LandoHo  of  the  city  of  Florence,  which  he  sees  as  an  expression  of 
Florentine  feeling  after  the  triumph  over  Giangaleazzo  Visconti,  and  the 
extremely  significant  Dialogi  ad  Petrum  Histrum,  Classicism  and  the 
Trecento  tradition  is  the  title  of  part  iv,  where  Dr.  Baron  deals  with  the 
humanists  as  seen  by  contemporary  vernacular  writers,  and  where  there  is 
also  a  most  welcome  and  illuminating  account  of  the  relative  positions  of 
humanism  and  the  *  volgare  '  in  fifteenth-century  Italy.  Finally  in  part  v 
we  are  given  what  is  called  here  *  The  aftermath  of  the  crisis  ',  where  are 
examined  the  issues  between  tyranny  and  freedom. 

Volume  ii  gives,  as  we  have  already  noted,  some  valuable  appendices 
and  the  notes.  Nor  should  one  omit  to  mention  the  presence  of  a  useful 
index,  this  being  an  essential  instrument  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 

The  wealth  of  information  drawn  from  both  printed  and  manuscript 
sources  makes  these  two  volumes  almost  an  encyclopedia  of  early  fifteenth- 
century  humanism.  The  amount  of  new  material  gathered  here  is 
certainly  quite  remarkable,  and  one  will  hardly  fail  to  be  stimulated  by 
the  numerous  and  ingenious  theories  put  forward  for  the  first  time  in 
these  volumes.  Perhaps  one  will  not  always  be  able  to  agree  with  the 
views  put  forward  by  Dr.  Baron.  In  fact  one  cannot  help  feeling  at  times 
that  he  is  being  over-subde,  just  as  it  is  not  always  easy  to  follow  some  of 
his  arguments  at  once.  Needless  to  say,  this  is  hardly  the  work  which 
would  prove  useftil  to  the  junior  student.  But  the  mature  student  will, 
on  the  other  hand,  find  the  careftil  study  of  these  two  volumes  amply 
rewarding. 

In  view  of  the  size  of  the  two  volumes  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
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examine  in  detail  in  a  review  the  various  topics  filling  their  pages.  It 
may,  however,  be  permissible  to  examine  in  some  detail  the  pages  where 
Dr.  Baron  deals  with  a  humanist  of  some  considerable  significance,  though 
admittedly  very  little  known  so  fer.  Not  much  has  been  written  up  to 
now  on  Francesco  4^  Fiano  and  by  dedicating  one  of  the  appendices  in 
the  second  volume  to  him,  Dr.  Baron  has  been  able  to  throw  considerable 
new  light  on  the  man  who  was  more  than  anyone  else  responsible  for  the 
beginnings  of  humanism  in  Rome.  Francesco  da  Fiano  was  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  monograph  by  Novati,  which  was  never  written.  Consider- 
able materials  on  him  were,  however,  gathered  by  Novati  and  are  now 
'available  in  the  library  of  the  Society  Storica  Lombarda  of  Milan.  These 
materials  were  studied  by  Dr.  Baron  and,  thanks  to  them  and  to  some 
additional  research  (he  is  for  instance  the  first  to  have  noticed  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Itinerarium  by  Bartolomco  Bayguera  for  Francesco)  he  succeeds 
in  giving  a  short  but  extremely  satisfactory  accoimt  of  this  humanist.  It 
is  because  of  this,  because  of  its  being,  as  I  already  said,  the  best  account 
of  Francesco  that  we  have,  that  perhaps  some  addenda  to  it  will  not  be 
altogether  out  of  place  here.  Hius  to  what  we  are  being  told  about 
Francesco  by  Dr.  Baron,  one  may  add  that  already  in  1392  he  held  a 
canonry  at  Sutri  besides  being  one  of  the  abbreviators  in  the  chancery  of 
Pope  Boniface  IX.  It  was  perhaps  to  this  time  that  belongs  a  hitherto 
unnoticed  work  by  him,  the  Farmularium  epistolarum pro  secretario  pontifidOy 
just  as  it  was  during  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  IX  that  Francesco  wrote 
his  only  extant  work  in  Italian,  a  sonnet  still  unpublished  where  he  bewails 
the  necessity  of  ending  his  connection  with  the  *  Bianchi '.  All  this  will 
have  to  be  considered  by  any  future  student  of  this  humanist  alongside 
with  Francesco's  relations  with  Giovanni  Quatrario,  which  are  not 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Baron  although  they  were  already  dealt  with  by  Pansa 
in  his  work  on  Quatrario  published  in  191 2. 

On  a  work  of  the  size  and  range  of  these  two  volumes  omissions  such 
as  those  given  above  are  inevitable.  They  do  not,  however,  detract  from 
the  value  of  a  work,  which  may  perhaps  be  best  described  as  a  '  Summa  ' 
of  the  humanist  side  of  the  early  Italian'Renaissance. 

R.  Weiss 


John  ii^ka  and  the  Hussite  Revolution.     By  Frederick  G.  Heymann. 
(London:    Cumberlege,  for  Princeton  University  Press,  1956.) 

The  historical  importance  of  Ziika  has  been  to  most  historians  a  matter 
of  faith  rather  than  knowledge.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago  the  ablest  of 
modern  historians,  Josef  Pekar,  wrote  his  monumental  life  of  ZiSka,  but 
it  still  exasperatingly  awaits  a  translator.  Mr.  Heymann's  independent 
biography  in  English  provides  a  welcome  substitute;  indeed  it  does  more 
than  that,  for  his  book  is  full  enough  and  sufficiendy  based  on  all  the 
available  printed  primary  and  secondary  authorities  to  make  it  unnecessary 
for  any  but  the  specialist  to  wade  through  the  controversies  which  occupy 
so  much  of  Pekar's  four  volumes. 

Mr.  Heymann  has  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  title  well,  for  he  has  not 
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only  told  all  there  is  to  tell  about  Ziika's  life  and  printed  a  translation  of 
the  few  letters  and  of  the  '  Military  Ordinance  '  of  1423  which  is  all  that 
we  have  of  what  Ziika  wrote,  but  he  has  also  told  with  careful  skill  the 
complicated  story  of  the  years  1419  to  1424  when  Zizka  played  a  dominant 
part  in  the  Hussite  revolution. 

Mr.  Heymann,  a  German  by  birth  who  spent  seven  years  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, has  shown  himself  able  to  read  and  use  intelligently  the  con- 
temporary texts,  Latin,  German  and  Czech;  even  his  spelling  of  Czech 
personal  and  place  names  can  be  relied  on;  I  noticed  no  more  than  half 
a  dozen  misplaced  or  missing  diacritics;  his  translation  of  the  texts, 
though  not  always  elegant,  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  accurate.  The 
maps  he  supplies  have  the  rare  merit  of  including  almost  all  the  places 
he  mentions  in  the  text  and  the  illustrations  are  aptly  chosen.  It  was  an 
interesting  and  successful  experiment  to  preface  his  narrative  with  a 
translation  of  almost  all  of  the  *  Very  pretty  Chronicle  of  John  Zizka  '. 
The  narrative  of  Zizka's  activities  is  prefaced  by  an  account  of  the 
development  of  Hussitism  before  14 19  and  it  is  succeeded  by  a  summary 
of  developments  after  Zizka's  death  in  1424;  there  are  certain  miscon- 
ceptions and  distortions  in  these  two  chapters :  John  Hus  did  not  become 
rector  of  the  University  of  Prague  immediately  after  the  decree  of  Kutnd 
Hora,  nor  had  Hus  received  his  safe  conduct  from  Sigismund  when  he 
arrived  at  Constance;  the  famous  protest  against  the  execution  of  Hus 
was  not  made  by  the  Bohemian-Moravian  Diet,  but  by  an  extraordinary 
assembly  of  lords  which  met  without  royal  summons.  More  serious  is 
the  misconception  which  might  arise  from  Mr.  Heymann's  too  summary 
account  of  the  Compactata  agreed  between  the  Hussites  and  the  Council 
of  Basel  in  November  1433  (not  *  early  1434 '). 

The  main  body  of  Mr.  Heymann's  narrative  has  not  merely  the 
negative  virtue  of  being  free  from  major  errors,  but  the  positive  merit 
of  providing  the  material  for  an  assessment  of  Zizka's  achievement. 
Quite  righdy  he  sees  his  greatness  neither  in  his  religious  zeal  (which 
was  as  genuine  as  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell),  nor  in  his  military  skill  and 
enterprise,  but  in  the  fact  that  he  combined  in  himself  both  qualities, 
whose  fusion  made  him  truly  a  *  Warrior  of  God '.  Mr.  Heymann,  by 
his  skilful  use  of  the  sources,  including  those  of  German  provenance,  and 
of  modern  monographs,  and  with  the  help  of  good  sketch  maps,  is  able 
to  put  up  a  good  case  for  the  military  ability  of  Zizka,  especially  for  his 
imaginative  readiness  to  adapt  and  combine  his  weapons  of  the  wagon- 
lager,  mobile  artillery  and  disciplined  infantry  to  meet  each  situation  as  it 
presented  itself.  It  might  be  suggested  that  Zizka's  total  blindness  after 
he  was  hit  with  an  arrow  in  his  remaining  eye  at  the  siege  of  Rabi  was 
rather  a  stimulus  to  his  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  in  a  tactical  situa- 
tion than  a  handicap.  While  Mr.  Heymann  rightly  esteems  Zizka's  ability 
as  a  soldier,  he  does  not  allow  his  enthusiasm  to  lead  him  into  making 
exaggerated  claims  for  ZiSka  as  either  theologian  or  statesman.  Of  his 
zeal  for  the  word  of  God,  for  the  Chalice,  for  public  morality,  indeed  for 
the  whole  legacy  of  John  Hus,  there  is  no  doubt;  but  Zizka  did  nothing 
to  assist  the  development  of  Hussite  theology;  he  was  content  to  be  the 
instrument  of  the  movement,  loyally  and  ruthlessly  preserving  what  he 
regarded  as  Hussite  orthodoxy  by  destroying  with  equal  cruelty  the  monks 
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who  opposed  giving  the  Chalice  to  the  laity  and  *  Pikharts '  who  denied 
the  Real  Presence.  Mr.  Heymann  does  not  seek  to  palliate  the  notorious 
savagery  with  which  Ziika  exterminated  the  Adamites,  though  he  does 
accept  without  question  the  account  of  the  sexual  depravity  of  those 
sectaries  given  by  such  prejudiced  writers  as  Laurence  of  Bfezovi, 
Aeneas  Sylvius  and  Zizka  himself.  Jn  politics,  too,  it  is  probably  right 
to  ascribe  no  constructive  r61e  to  Zi2ka;  he  was  normally  content  to 
serve  the  Diet  in  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  from  Sigismund's  crusades; 
he  even  accepted,  perhaps  against  his  instinctive  judgment,  the  bringing 
in  of  the  Polish  prince  Korybut  as  regent  for  his  cousin  (not  *  uncle ') 
Witold,  Grand  Prince  of  Lithuania,  to  whom  the  Diet  of  Caslav  had 
offered  the  Bohemian  Crown.  But  a  successful  soldier  in  command  of  a 
victorious  army,  even  if  he  has  not  the  political  ability  or  ambitions  of  a 
Caesar,  Wallenstein  or  Bonaparte,  caumot  easily  avoid  actions  of  decisive 
political  consequence.  Such  was  Zi2ka's  action  in  1425  when,  having 
created  his  own  *  New  Model '  army,  he  used  it  against  those  Bohemian 
lords  whom  he  suspected  of  betraying  the  religious  and  national  revolu- 
tion. The  dreadful  civil  war  that  followed  was  fundamentally  due  to 
the  diversity  of  interests  within  the  nation,  but  Ziika's  willingness  to 
employ  his  talents  and  his  army  in  the  internal  conflict  made  certain  that 
the  triumph  of  the  lords  and  die  Praguers  would  not  be  quick  or  easy; 
his  death  the  next  year  probably  ensured  that  his  cause  would  be  defeated 
at  Lipany  ten  years  later.  Mr.  Heymaim  does  not  do  more  than  describe 
the  superfiaal  quarrel  between  Ziika  and  lord  Divil  Borek  which  first 
set '  ark  against  ark '  in  the  fateful  battle  of  Strachflv  Dvur ;  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war  deserves  a  more  profound  analysis. 

In  healthy  reaction  to  the  current  interpretation  of  the  Hussite 
revolution  in  terms  of  the  class  struggle  Mr.  Heymann  insists  on  its 
fundamentally  religious  basis,  which,  he  claims,  was  not,  like  Wyclifitism 
and  LoUardy,  a  mere  *  forerunner  '  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  but  an 
integral  part  of  it.  That  of  course  is  true,  for  the  Hussite  Church  which 
was  born  in  2i2ka's  lifetime  and  saved  by  him  from  extinction  in  its 
infancy,  grew  and  developed  to  enter  fiilly  adult  into  the  main  stream  of 
sixteenth-century  Protestantism.  But  while  it  may  readily  be  admitted 
that  religious  and  moral  motives,  devotion  to  the  Chalice  and  the  free 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God,  a  passionate  desire  to  purge  religion  of 
adinventiones  bominumy  a  determination  to  destroy  the  vast  scandal  of 
prostitution,  were  all  powerful  stimuli  of  the  religious  and  national 
revolt,  perhaps  even  the  decisive  stimuli,  yet  we  shall  not  understand 
why  this  revolution  occurred  in  Bohemia  and  in  the  early  fifteenth 
century  unless  due  weight  is  given  to  political  and  economic  factors.  In 
his  comprehensive  bibliography  Mr.  Heymann  mentions  Dr.  Graus's 
book  on  the  Town  Poor  and  Krofta's  great  History  of  the  Peasant  Estate^ 
but  he  makes  little  use  of  them  to  help  explain  the  zeal  for  reformation 
of  the  urban  proletariate  and  the  burdened  peasantry.  Nor  does  he  give 
due  weight  to  the  profit  that  lords  and  municipalities  made  out  of  the 
confiscation  of  monastic  property.  His  preoccupation  with  religious 
and  military  events  also  leads  him  to  obscure  the  constitutional  revolution 
that  was  made  by  the  almost  involuntary  assumption  of  sovereignty  by 
the  Bohemian  Diet  during  the  seventeen  years'  interregnum  which 
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followed  the  death  of  Wenceslas  IV.  Mr.  Heymann  was  not  able  to 
see  Dr.  Macek's  new  two  volume  work  on  Tdbor:  had  he  done  so  it 
would  probably  not  have  led  him  to  modify  his  conclusions.  But  the 
historian  who  is  now  in  the  fortunate  position  of  being  able  to  collate 
both  books,  each  scholarly,  each  enthusiastic  for  the  Hussite  revolution, 
each  honestly  biased,  can  for  the  first  time  begin  to  approach  the  study 
of  this  critiod  incident  in  European  history  with  some  confidence  that 
he  has  the  available  material  at  his  disposal. 

R.  R.  Betts 


StuJiej  in  Ktnahsance  Tbotigbt  and  Letters.    By  P.  O.  Kristeller.    (Rome : 
Edizioni  di  Storia  e  Letteratura,  1956.) 

This  substantial  volume  contains  twenty-five  articles  by  Professor 
Kristeller,  of  which  three  complete  items  and  a  large  part  of  a  fourth 
are  hitherto  unpublished.  The  other  pieces  have  all  appeared  before, 
either  in  English  or  Italian,  the  languages  which  are  here  used  (together 
with  one  essay  in  Latin).  Hie  reprinted  essays  are  as  welcome  as  the 
unpublished  ones  and  greatly  gain  by  book  form,  for  Miss  M.  L.  de 
Nicola  contributes  to  the  volume  an  alphabetical  bibliography  of  the 
books  quoted,  an  index  of  manuscripts,  a  list  of  incipits  and  an  index  of 
names.  In  any  case,  readers  familiar  with  the  contributions  in  their 
periodical  form  will  wish  to  consult  them  again  in  this  book,  for  Dr. 
Kristeller  had  added  in  notes  and  Appendices  a  good  many  further 
references  (see,  too,  the  addenda  and  corri^nday  pp.  585-8).  The  author 
hopes  that  *  a  kind  of  implicit  unity '  will  be  discerned  in  the  apparently 
disparate  elements  of  this  book.  This  is,  indeed,  the  case.  These 
essays  hang  together  far  better  than  is  usual  in  such  collections,  and  owe 
less  than  might  have  otherwise  been  the  case  to  the  way  they  are  grouped. 
There  are  four  sections.  Three  *  Introductory  essays  '  deal  in  broad  terms 
with  Renaissance  thought  and  philosophy.  Nine  further  papers  are 
under  the  rubric  *  Marsilio  Ficino  and  his  Circle  \  The  next  ten  are 
described  as  dealing  with  *  Problems  and  Aspects  of  the  Renaissance', 
The  final  three, '  From  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Renaissance  ',  discuss  the 
*  Questione  della  lingua ',  the  colhffum  of  Salerno,  and  ^  Humanism  and 
scholasticism'.  The  coherence  of  the  book  springs  from  two  main 
factors  :  the  consistent  interest  in  all  Dr.  Kristeller's  work  in  the  inter- 
actions of  Aristotelianism,  Platonism,  and  Humanism;  and  the  kind  of 
attitude  he  brings  to  Renaissance  studies  in  general. 

Very  largely  owing  to  Dr.  Kristeller's  own  labours,  it  is  now  clear 
that  the  old  antithesis  between  a  medieval  Aristotle  and  a  Renaissance 
Plato  is  a  grotesque  misrepresentation  of  the  true  situation  in  Italy. 
Aristotelianism  came  late  to  the  Italian  schools,  but  there,  as  elsewhere, 
it  was  an  important  feature  of  teaching  in  the  later  Middle  Ages — all  the 
more  so  as  Aristotle  was  not  pegged  to  faculties  of  theology  as  in  the 
north.  Again  and  again  in  this  volume  we  are  reminded  that  the  Aristo- 
telian influence  in  Renaissance  Italy  was  by  no  means  restricted  to  the 
literary  influence  of  the  'Poetics  in  the  mid-sixteenth  century,  or  to  the 
natural  philosophy  at  Padua  which  is  attracting  more  attention  nowadays. 
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but  was  a  permanent  feature  of  nearly  all  speculation,  being  found  at 
work  even  in  the  explicit  adherents  of  Platonic  and  Neo-platonic  doctrine 
(pp.  22,  41,  273,  337).  The  desire  to  be  exact  in  determining  the  content 
of  Renaissance  Platonism  is  the  second  strand  in  this  philosophical 
enquiry.  Here  Dr.  Kristeller  has  a  great  deal  that  is  new  and  important 
to  say,  much  of  it  stemming  from  his  earlier  works  on  Ficino,  which 
are  here  supplemented  (see  esp.  pp.  35  ff.).  Among  other  Platonic 
pieces  we  may  point  out  the  valuable  discussion  of  the  institutional 
teaching  of  Plato  in  coimection  with  Francesco  da  Diacceto  (pp.  295  ff.), 
which  also  contains  new  material  on  the  *  Sacred  Academy '  of  the 
Medici,  15 15-19  (documents,  pp.  328-36). 

As  for  the  third  element  in  the  Renaissance  intellectual  scene, 
humanism.  Dr.  Kristeller  spares  no  effort  to  make  the  concept  concrete 
and  historically  apt — divorcing  it  fcom  the  vague  *  humanism '  of  our 
own  day.  He  defines  it  as  the  *  pervasive  classicism  of  the  period  *  (p. 
24).  Succinctly  put,  its  origins  were  *  the  native  Italian  tradition  of 
medieval  rhetoric ',  French  interest  in  Latin  literature  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  the  direct  contact  established  with  Greek  culture  in  latter-day 
Byzantium  (pp.  262-3).  The  resulting  approach  to  literature  was 
described  at  the  time  as  studia  bumamtoHs  and  the  humanists  themselves 
coined  the  expression  bumamsta :  *  I  do  not  hesitate  to  conclude  that  the 
eloquence  of  the  humanist  was  the  continuation  of  the  ars  aregandi  just 
as  their  epistolography  continued  the  tradition  of  the  ars  dtctaminis* 
(p.  566,  and  in  general  pp.  557-81).  Much  of  this  commands  one's 
assent,  as  do  the  author's  disarming  reflections  on  the  relatively  minor 
character  of  Renaissance  philosophy  viewed  as  an  absolute  contribution 
to  speculation  (despite  its  historical  importance)  and  the  emptiness  of 
mudi  humanist  writing.  Yet  one  is  compelled  to  question  the  validity 
of  the  self-contained  explanation  of  humanism  here  advanced.  Given 
the  ingredients  as  listed  by  Dr.  Kristeller,  it  is  not  self-evident  that 
humanism  should  so  entirely  have  captured  the  Italian  (as  it  largely  did 
in  later  centuries  the  European)  scene.  What  is  remarkable,  and  needs 
explaining,  is  the  fact  that  the  new  attitude  to  literature  dominated  not 
merely  the  class  of  professional  writers  and  clerks,  but  also  their  patrons 
and  employers.  The  '  humanists  '  of  the  twelfth  century  enjoyed  no 
such  universal  approbation  and  support.  Here  one  would  have  been 
glad  if  Dr.  Kristeller  had  expanded  what  he  has  to  say  on  those  attempts 
which  have  been  made  in  recent  decades  to  link  humanism  with  the  social 
and  moral  problems  of  the  urban  societies  and  tyrants'  courts  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries — by  Messrs.  Baron,  Garin,  Toffanin, 
Whitfield  and  others.  He  concedes  (p.  482)  that  the  lively  qualities  which 
were  to  give  Tuscan  its  advantages  over  other  varieties  of  the  volgare 
were  due  mostly  to  '  the  fact  that  Tuscany  after  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  developed  a  kind  of  "  business  civilization ",  whose 
literary  expression  was  determined  by  the  intellectual  interests  of  a  large 
class  of  merchants  and  craftsmen  '.  And  he  recognizes  (p.  564)  that  the 
humanists  acquired  '  much  greater  cultural  and  social  prestige  '  than  the 
earlier  dictatores.    Are  the  two  phenomena  not  in  some  ways  related? 

Dr.  Kristeller's  attitude  to  the  study  of  the  Renaissance  is  a  com- 
bination of  great  erudition — rather  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  great  giants 
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of  the  eighteenth  century  whom  he  admires — and  an  extraordinarily  alert 
mind.  Dr.  Kristeller's  erudition  is  prosaic  (in  the  best  sense)  and  con- 
crete :  *  I  have  more  confidence  in  texts  and  in  details  than  in  abstractions 
and  generalities  '  (p.  x) ;  *  the  only  thing  that  really  counts  in  Renaissance 
studies  is  the  actual  investigation  of  the  extensive  source  materials  which 
have  not  yet  been  included  in  any  extant  synthesis  '  (p.  15).  Is  this  an 
answer  to  the  query  at  the  end  of  the  previous  paragraph?  Gin  one 
investigate  sources  in  vacuo?  Is  Dr.  Kristeller's  synthesis  not  funda- 
mentally that  of  Burckhardt  ?  With  his  desire  for  less  prejudice  and  more 
regard  for  the  realities  of  the  Renaissance  period  we  must  all  agree,  and 
many  will  echo  his  allusion  (p.  392)  to  the  difficvdties  (absence  of  special- 
ized catalogues,  library  fiadlities  and  so  on)  which  hamper  humanistic 
research. 

Over  such  difficulties  Dr.  Kristeller  has  himself  been  largely  victorious 
— as  a  result  not  only  of  extraordinary  activity  and  application  but  also 
of  his  acute  feeling  for  the  significance  of  the  manuscript  or  the  book  he 
is  looking  at,  for  some  problem  not  related  to  his  immediate  quest. 
From  this  Hair  for  noting  important  questions  come  some  of  the  best 
things  in  this  volume.  We  may  instance  his  discussion  of  hermetic 
influences  in  the  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries  (pp.  221-57)  ^^^ 
of  the  place  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  Renaissance  (pp.  355-72).  In  this 
last  piece  there  are  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  controversies  between 
Augustinian  Canons  and  Hermits  (pp.  359-60).  The  longest  of  the 
previously  unpublished  papers  is  especially  perceptive  in  this  way.  It 
discusses  the  possible  connections  between  the  lay  religious  confrater- 
nities and  the  Platonic  Academy  at  Florence  and  other  similar  bodies 
(pp.  99-122). 

Dr.  Kristeller  has  the  admirable  habit  of  introducing  all  his  discussions 
of  particular  points  by  a  general  survey  of  the  background.  Granted 
his  broad  and  consistent  interests,  this  leads  inevitably  to  a  good  deal  of 
repetition  within  this  book;  just  as  much  of  the  ground  traversed  in  the 
volume  is  also  covered  in  his  admirable  lectures  on  The  Classics  and 
Renaissance  Thought  (Gimbridge,  Mass.,  1955).  But  the  points  thus 
repeated  are  worthy  of  emphasis.  The  great  exertions  of  the  author,  and 
his  shrewd  and  balanced  approach,  give  his  views  peculiar  authority. 
The  wide  scope  and  precise  erudition  of  these  essays  will  be  a  constant 
challenge  to  other  scholars  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Denys  Hay 


Georg  Spalatin  {14S4-IJ4J)  Ein  Leben  in  der  Zeit  des  Humanismus  und  der 
Kiformation.  By  Irmgard  Hoss.  (Weimar:  Hermann  Bohlaus 
Nachfolger,  1956.) 

Luther  studies  may  well  be  slowed  down  unless  there  are  forthcoming 
more  monographs  and  biographies  about  the  secondary  figures  in  the 
Reformation  scene.  This  fine  study  of  Spalatin  is  an  event  of  importance 
in  Reformation  studies  generally  for  it  illuminates  the  way  in  which  a 
typical  German  humanist  could  become  a  figure  of  pivotal  importance 
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in  the  story  of  the  great  division  of  Qiristendom.  If  the  Reformation 
owed  everything,  for  a  few  weeks  and  months,  to  what  Luther  said  and 
did,  Luther  at  that  critical  interval,  in  15 18  and  again  in  15  20-1,  owed 
everything  to  his  friend  Spalatin.  Dr.  Hoss  traces  the  career  of  this 
sensitive,  gifted,  scholarly  bureaucrat  from  his  beginnings  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Erfiiit,  where  he  mingled  the  study  of  letters  and  law,  from  his  first 
teaching  post,  got  by  the  influence  of  his  friend  Mutianus,  in  a  monastic 
school,  to  his  fateful  association  with  the  Electoral  G>urt  as  tutor  to  young 
princes,  who  came  to  include  not  only  the  future  rulers  of  Saxony,  but 
Frederick  the  Wise's  own  more  beloved  bastards.  His  rather  donnish 
gifts  were  not  very  well  suited  to  young  princes  who  preferred  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  and  the  chase,  but  Frederick  soon  found  him  to  be 
a  counsellor  of  price,  skilled  as  an  interpreter,  of  moderate  views,  and  one 
who  could  take  a  sane  view  of  an  empirical  situation.  This  key  position 
at  the  Saxon  G>ult  enabled  Spalatin  to  be  of  great  use  to  his  admired 
friend  Luther,  in  the  critical  days  after  the  Cajetan  interview,  when 
Spalatin  may  have  drawn  up  the  reply  of  the  Elector  to  the  Papal  Court's 
demand  that  Luther  be  surrendered,  a  document  which  Dr.  Hoss  calls  a 
*  diplomatic  masterpiece ',  and  which  heads  the  collection  of  documents 
which  Spalatin  assembled  for  his  chronicle  of  the  Reformation.  For  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  archivist  and,  if  he  belongs  rather  to  the  mediaeval 
chroniclers  than  to  the  modern  historians,  he  collected  over  forty  years  the 
material  for  a  massive  history  of  the  Saxon  Court,  and  of  the  history  of  its 
prerogatives  and  titles,  a  collection  which  from  time  to  time  (e.g.  when 
dealing  with  the  claims  of  Albert  of  Maintz)  had  much  more  than  aca'detnic 
pertinence.  Spalatin  was  also  able  to  act  as  a  brake  to  the  impetuosity 
of  Luther,  with  the  assistance  of  Melanchthon,  though  there  were  times, 
as  when  he  had  perforce  to  leave  them  to  it  at  the  famous  Diet  of  Augsburg 
in  1530,  when  Luther  felt  their  moderation  to  be  dangerous. 

Other  historians  have  treated  Spalatin's  relations  with  Luther  in 
1 5 18-22,  and  the  interest  of  this  study  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  important 
elucidation  of  the  problems  facing  Protestant  rulers  in  Saxony,  in 
relation  to  the  Edict  of  Worms,  and  to  the  growing  Catholic  opposition, 
at  the  Imperial  Diets.  The  death  of  Frederick  the  Wise  in  the  summer 
of  1525  was  decisive  in  Spalatin's  career.  Though  he  was  often  con- 
sulted and  much  honoured  by  the  Court,  he  never  again  had  a  commanding 
position,  and  indeed  we  watch  him  gradually  retiring  into  the  background 
as  a  canon  and  then  as  superintendent  of  Altenburg.  The  intricate 
relation  between  the  old  and  the  new  regime,  as  it  affected  the  university 
of  Wittenberg  (to  the  library  of  which  Spalatin  gave  devoted  service) 
and  the  old  vested  capitular  interests,  show  how  delicately  the  Elector 
Frederick  and  his  secretary  contrived  to  walk  in  the  period  15  21-2  (both 
of  them  kept  away  from  Wittenberg  during  the  months  when  Karlstadt 
and  the  radicals  were  running  away  with  things).  The  last  part  of  the 
book  tells  of  Spalatin's  services  in  the  visitation  of  Saxony,  the  only  period 
of  his  life  when  he  was  a  real  success  as  a  preacher.  He,  like  Luther, 
married  a  Katherine,  and  he  also  found  much  comfort  in  his  home,  though 
their  beloved  daughters  could  not  quite  oflfeet  the  disappointment  that 
the  longed-for  son  was  not  vouchsafed  them.  He  knew  much  illness  in 
later  life,  and  we  find  Melanchthon  and  Luther  both  trying  to  appease  his 
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too  sensitive  spirit  which  was  easily  cast  down,  so  that  it  is  a  little  comic 
to  find  Luther  sulvising  them  to  go  easy  with  the  old  man  (who  after  all 
was  a  year  his  junior)  since  *  old  boughs  break  but  do  not  bend  easily '. 
The  book  is  elegantly  produced  and  has  five  excellent  photographs 
including  the  reproductions  of  good  Cranach  portraits  of  Spalatin.  This 
is  a  first-rate  biography  which  will  take  its  rank  among  the  indispensable 
Reformation  studies. 

Gordon  Rupp 


Karl  X  Gustav  infor  krisen  i  oster^  i6j4r'i6jj  {Charles  X  and  the  Eastern 
Crisis^  i6j4r'j\.    By  Bohoan  Kentrschynskyj.    (Stockholm,  1956.) 

This  book  appeared  originally  as  a  weighty  contribution  to  this  year's 
Karolinska  FirbsmJets  Arsbok^  and  is  now  available  as  a  separate  publica- 
tion. As  such  it  is  to  be  warmly  welcomed;  for  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  for  many  years  to  the  historiography  of  Charles 
X.  Already  Nils  Ed6n  (in  Histonsk  Tidskrifty  1906)  and  Georg  Wittrock 
(in  Karolinska  Forbundets  Arsboky  1920)  had  seriously  modified  the  tradi- 
tional idea  of  the  king — derived  from  Pufendorf  and  crystallized  in  the 
work  of  F.  F.  Carlson — as  an  aggressive  adventurer  whose  main  merit 
was  to  have  grasped  the  fact  that  war  was  necessary  to  the  continued 
existence  of  Sweden  as  a  Great  Power.  The  notion  that  Charles  attacked 
Poland  without  real  provocation,  and  simply  in  order  to  give  his  army 
employment,  was  replaced  by  the  theory  that  the  declaration  of  war  was 
a  necessary  defensive  measure  caused  by  the  sudden  worsening  of  the 
military  situation  of  Poland  vts-^-vis  Russia:  the  Polish  State  was  col- 
lapsing, and  it  was  imperative  for  Sweden's  safety  to  annex  the  most 
eligible  areas  for  herself,  lest  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  Russia  or  Bran- 
denburg. This  reinterpretation,  it  is  true,  found  little  acceptance  in 
Poland,  and  appears  to  have  passed  imnoticed  elsewhere.  Yet  it  was 
a  step  in  the  right  direction;  and  it  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  similar 
reinterpretation  of  Charles's  motives  during  the  years  1658-60,  which 
emerged  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Torsten  Gihl.  Now  comes  Dr.  Ken- 
trschynskyj to  carry  rehabilitation  considerably  further.  Dr.  Kentrschyn- 
skyj is  a  Ukrainian  scholar,  with  an  enviable  command  of  the  languages 
and  historical  literatures  of  Europe  (he  refers  the  reader  not  only  to  works 
in  most  of  the  Slavonic  languages,  but  also  in  Magyar  and  Rumanian). 
He  was  led  to  the  problem  as  a  by-product  of  his  larger  work  on  the  history 
of  Swcdish-Ukrainiaix  relations;  and  he  approaches  the  subject  with  more 
detachment  than  is  possible  to  Swedish  or  Polish  historians.  His  book 
is  based  on  researches  in  the  Swedish  archives;  and  he  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  a  pencil  draft  of  the  minutes  of  a  crucial  meeting  of 
the  Swedish  covmdl,  hitherto  unknown.  In  addition,  he  has  been  able 
to  elucidate  material  which,  though  known,  has  hitherto  proved  difficult 
to  interpret,  or  has  been  unduly  neglected. 

The  argument  which  emerges  runs  as  follows:  Charles  X's  inter- 
vention in  Poland  was  not  (as  Ed6n  supposed)  provoked  by  any  sudden 
catastrophic   deterioration   in   Poland's   position   (which   was   already 
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desperate  at  the  time  of  his  accession);  and  it  was  not  an  end  in  itself. 
It  was  the  preliminary  move  in  a  policy  which  from  the  moment  he  came 
to  the  throne  was  directed,  not  against  Poland,  but  against  Russia.  It 
was,  to  use  Dr.  Kentrschynskyj's  term,  a  *  parenthesis '.  Charles  was 
the  first  Swedish  statesman  for  forty  years  to  take  the  Russian  danger 
seriously:  since  Stolbova,  Swedish  policy  had  been  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  Tsar  and  cultivate  economic  relations.  In  Axel  Oxen- 
stierna's  eyes  the  national  enemies  were  still  Denmark  and  Poland.  But 
Charles  appreciated  the  significance  of  the  rapid  increase  in  Russia's 
power  vinder  Alexis;  he  read  the  danger-signals  given  by  Russia's 
intervention  against  Poland  in  i6j3,  and  the  treaty  of  Perejaslav  with 
Chmielnicki ;  and  he  realized  that  henceforward  Russia  would  be  Sweden's 
main  enemy.  In  this  his  reign  marks  the  ^eat  turning-point  in  the 
history  of  the  Age  of  Greatness :  Sweden  now  faces  east  rather  than  west, 
and  Charles  X  is  the  true  predecessor  of  Charles  XII.  It  was  only  with 
difficulty  that  the  king  coiild  convince  his  council  of  the  need  for  a  new 
policy:  in  the  famous  discussions  of  December  i6j4  a  conservative 
minority  long  favoured  war  with  Denmark  rather  than  war  with  Russia. 
War  with  Poland  was  by  no  means  inevitable,  nor  was  it  desired  either 
by  the  king  or  any  of  his  advisers.  On  the  contrary,  Charles's  hope  was 
that  he  would  be  able  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Poland  against  Russia. 
Dr.  Kentrschynskyj  makes  it  clear  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
Charles  did  not,  as  so  often  stated,  take  umbrage  at  Casanilles's  mission; 
that  he  was  genuinely  anxious  for  a  setdement  of  outstanding  differences 
on  a  peaceful  footing;  that  at  the  time  of  Morsztyn's  embassy,  and  even 
after  it,  he  was  eager  for  an  alliance.  He  shows  convincingly  from  the 
king's  correspondence  with  Horn  that  war  with  Poland  was  not  decided 
on  until  as  late  as  April  1655.  And  when  it  was  at  last  begun,  it  was 
begun  not  with  a  view  to  plunder,  or  to  give  the  army  something  to  do, 
or  to  ease  the  economic  burdens  of  the  state,  but  because  a  setdement 
with  Poland — ^if  not  by  negotiation,  then  by  arms — was  considered 
(righdy  or  wrongly)  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  main  object,  which 
was  a  defensive  war  against  Russia.  The  failure  to  reach  agreement 
with  Poland  is  attributed  to  the  obstinacy  and  personal  ambitions  of 
John  Casimir,  and  to  his  deliberate  sabotaging  of  negotiations.  It  is 
true  (as  Dr.  Kentrschynskyj  admits)  that  the  terms  offered  to  Poland 
grew  stiffer  in  the  year  after  the  king's  accession,  and  at  last  became  such 
as  John  Casimir  could  hardly  be  expected  to  accept;  but  this  Dr. 
Kentrschynskyj  explains  by  Charles's  irritation  at  John  Casimir's  per- 
sistent evasions,  and  by  his  determination  to  use  Poland's  plight  to  extort 
*  satisfacdon  '  for  Sweden :  a  final  setdement  of  outstanding  disputes  was 
indeed  desired,  but  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  exploit  so  favourable  an 
opportimity  for  blackmail.  The  final  decision  to  attack  Poland  in 
Prussia,  rather  than  in  Lithuania,  was  probably  prompted  by  fear  that 
the  Great  Elector  might  induce  Polish  towns  in  this  area  to  put  themselves 
under  his  protection. 

All  this  to  a  large  extent  revolutionizes  existing  conceptions  of  the 
problem;  and  much  of  it  seems  unlikely  to  be  controverted.  Swedish 
policy  in  the  spring  of  1655,  however,  presents  real  difficulties  of  inter- 
pretation, and  it  may  well  be  that  some  modification  of  Dr.  Kentrschyn- 
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skyj's  conclusions  is  possible  for  this  period.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
feature  of  his  study  is  its  revelation  of  the  extraordinary  hesitancy  and 
vacillation  of  the  king's  policy,  as  shown  in  his  orders  to  Horn:  the 
king's  letter  of  29  March,  for  instance,  suggests  that  he  would  not  be 
prepared  to  risk  attacking  Poland  at  all  if  the  consequence  of  such  an 
attack  would  be  to  involve  him  in  a  war  with  Russia.  Indeed,  it  could 
be  argued  that  Horn  is  a  better  spokesman  for  Dr.  Kentrschynskyj's  thesis 
than  is  Charles  X.  And  it  is  possible  to  come  to  a  different  conclusion 
from  that  of  the  author,  as  to  the  motives  and  effects  of  Odla's  mission 
to  Moscow.  But  despite  some  doubts  and  difficvdties  this  is  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  elucidation  of  one  of  the  great  crises  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  and  not  the  least  of  Dr.  Kentrschynskyj's  services  is  to  give  a 
more  tmanci  picture  of  Charles  than  has  appeared  hitherto.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  English  historians  will  now  cease  to  write  of  Charles's  *  sheer 
lust  for  conquest ',  and  of  his  wars  as  being  undertaken  to  '  replenish 
the  empty  exchequer  of  the  nation  '. 

Michael  Roberts 


Rebuilding  St.  PauVs  after  the  Great  Fire  of  London,    By  Jane  Lang. 
(London:  Oxford  University  Press,  19 j 6.) 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  works  of  art; 
it  is  also  among  the  most  fully  documented.  All  the  buildings  accounts 
remain  and  have  been  printed  by  the  Wren  Society^  a  great  number  of 
drawings  and  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  wooden  models  have 
survived,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  other  primary  material  in  the  form 
of  letters  and  in  the  diaries  of  John  Evelyn  and  Dr.  Robert  Hooke.  But 
though  all  this  is  readily  available,  few  except  architectural  historians 
have  the  time  or  the  patience  to  work  through  it,  and  Miss  Lang's  book 
will  come  as  a  revelation  to  many  who  have  admired  St.  Paul's,  or  who 
are  interested  in  seventeenth-century  English  history:  for  it  tells  in  vivid 
form  and  in  very  full  detail  the  long  and  often  dramatic  history  of  the 
great  building.  The  prologue  to  the  story  is  traced  from  the  time  of  the 
much-needed  repairs  carried  out  by  Inigo  Jones  at  the  instigation  of 
Charles  I  and  Archbishop  Laud  to  the  point  where  the' calamity  of  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666  put  an  end  for  the  time  being  to  the  contentious 
problem  of  how  the  medieval  building  could  both  be  rendered  safe  and 
be  altered  to  *  a  better  manner  of  architecture  '.  Much  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  building  was  indeed  to  turn  on  the  possibility  of  com- 
promising between  the  understandable  desire  of  many  to  retain  something 
of  tradition  and  the  wish  to  build  in  a  contemporary  manner.  Such 
problems  are  not  those  of  the  seventeenth  century  alone;  and  one  of  the 
great  virtues  of  Miss  Lang's  book  is  that  if  it  is  read  fairly  and  without 
prejudice  it  will,  especially  at  this  particular  moment  in  time,  give  many 
readers  a  new  example  of  the  continuity  of  human  experience,  for  the 
problems,  both  intellectual  and  practical,  which  faced  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  during  the  forty-odd  years  before  the  cathedral  was  completed, 
have  a  curiously  familiar  ring.  Difficulties  of  finance  (which  were  some- 
times affecting  the  whole  nation  and  not  only  the  cathedral);  of  finding 
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the  right  material  and  of  transporting  it  when  it  was  found;  difficulties 
(especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  work)  of  finding  skilled  labour;  and, 
above  all,  differences  of  opinion  about  the  suitability  of  the  designs:  all 
these  have  been  issues  in  other  places  in  our  own  times.  The  story  of 
how  they  arose  and  how  they  were  overcome  three  hundred  years  ago 
brings  St.  Paul's  very  close  to  us.  All  this  is  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader:  to  the  seventeenth-<:entury  historian  it  may  well  bring  the 
pleasure  of  tracing,  in  a  fresh  field,  the  impact  of  things  already  familiar 
such  as  the  stop  of  the  exchequer,  the  operations  of  French  fleets  in  the 
Channel  or  the  imprisonment  of  the  seven  bishops  in  the  Tower. 

And  for  all  readers  the  long  struggles  of  a  great  Englishman  against 
difficulties,  sometimes  of  his  own  but  more  often  of  other  men's  making, 
is  of  compelling  interest.  Miss  Lang's  devotion  to  her  hero  has  occasion- 
ally allowed  her  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  his  very  human  failings.  He 
signed  a  contract  for  a  work  which  was  to  be  built  *  in  parts  ':  that  is, 
it  was  clear  from  the  start  that  the  intention  was  to  build  and  finish  the 
new  choir  first,  so  that  it  could  be  put  into  use.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
was  done;  though  if  it  had  been  done  the  whole  might  not  have  been 
triumphantly  achieved.  Nor  does  she  do  her  hero  a  service  by  her 
constant  implication  that  all  his  fellow-artists  were  a  litde  odd.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  John  Webb  was  *  a  queer  frustrated  person '.  That 
he  was  a  disappointed  man  is  certain,  for  at  the  Restoration  he,  the  best 
trained  architect  in  England,  had  been  passed  over,  and  the  royal  surveyor- 
ship  granted  to  a  poet;  and  in  the  mid-i66os  his  work  at  Greenwich 
proves  that  he  had  far  more  control  of  architectural  design  than  Wren 
was  at  that  time  showing  in  the  £a9ade  of  the  Sheldonian  Theatre.  It 
was  surely  not  surprising  that  he  resented  Wren's  quick  rise  to  great 
position:  his  letter  offering  to  work  jointly  with  him,  but  not  in  a  sub- 
ordinate capacity,  may  show  *  frustration  ',  but  it  is  phrased  with  dignity 
and  is  in  no  way  *  queer '.  And  neither  Sir  Roger  Pratt  nor  Nicholas 
Hawksmoor  is  allowed  the  stature  which  he  undoubtedly  had.  Pratt 
may  well  have  been  jealous  of  Wren,  but  his  criticisms  of  the  First  Model 
are  not  entirely  foolish,  and  his  note-books  abound  with  common  sense. 
Hawksmoor's  long  association  with  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  and  with  the 
Qiurch  Commissioners  after  171 1,  and  indeed  his  own  letters  to  his 
clients,  do  not  suggest  that  he  was  a  *  sullen  '  man,  though  he  may  indeed 
have  been  a  '  melancholy  '  one.  It  is  odd,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  is 
regarded  as  a  better  draughtsman  than  his  master.  Wren;  for,  good 
though  his  drawings  are,  they  never  show  the  extremely  fine  penmanship 
of,  for  instance.  Wren's  signed  pre-Fire  drawings  for  St.  Paul's.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  need  to  load  the  stakes,  for  Wren  appears  more  and  not 
less  distinguished  if  others  of  his  circle,  and  especially  if  his  critics,  are 
seen  as  men  of  learning  and  integrity.  Miss  Lang's  feeling  for  the 
dramatic  situation  and  her  strong  sense  of  the  probable  (she  could  surely 
write  a  superb  historical  novel)  sometimes  lead  her  to  embroider  her 
sources  to  a  degree  which  becomes  a  little  whimsical.  It  is,  for  instance, 
likely  enough  that  when  the  committee  visited  St,  Paul's  in  August  1666, 
shortly  before  the  Fire,  *  the  group  of  workmen  .  .  .  chatted  in  under- 
tones ';  but  all  John  Evelyn,  on  whose  report  the  account  is  based,  in 
fact  says  is  that  the  committee  *  and  several  workmen  .  .  .  went  about 
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to  survey  the  genetall  decays  of  that  antient  and  venerable  Qiurch '. 
Miss  Lang's  description  of  the  whole  incident  is  much  more  lively  and 
is  inherently  probable;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  workmen  may  just 
have  stood  about  and  not  have  talked  at  all  I 

These  are  small  weaknesses  in  a  very  thorough  and  stimulating  book, 
which  reveals  a  most  searching  study  of  the  material.  It  is  perhaps  wise 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to*  assess  the  value  of  the  statements  and 
above  all  of  the  aesthetic  judgments  drawn  from  Parentalia^  for  these 
present  an  art-historical  problem  of  great  complexity.  The  book,  which 
is  and  must  always  remain  a  major  source  for  Wren's  work,  was  compUed 
by  his  son,  possibly  as  late  as  1735,  to  defend  his  father  against  the 
generation  which  decided  that  he  had  *  ability  but  no  taste '.  Only  the 
later  part  of  the  building  of  St.  Paul's  could  have  been  recorded  by  the 
younger  Christopher  from  his  own  personal  knowledge,  and  it  is  very 
hard  to  decide  how  far  his  statements  about  its  earlier  history  are  based 
on  what  his  father  had  told  him,  perhaps  as  much  as  twenty-five  years 
after  the  events  had  occurred,  and  how  far  they  are  then  tinged  by  his 
anxiety  to  establish  his  father  as  a  man  of  taste.  Miss  Lang  makes  it  clear 
throughout  her  book  that  she  is  writing  a  history  and  not  an  aesthetic 
assessment,  but  she  shows  herself  capable  of  mastering  and  of  explaining 
with  great  clarity  many  of  the  difficult  architectural  problems  involved. 
It  would  have  helped  her  explanations  if  there  had  been  clearer  references 
in  the  text  to  the  pages  on  which  the  relevant  plates  are  to  be  found. 

Margaret  Whinnet 


A  History  of  English  Crimifialhaw  and  its  Administration  from  17 J  0,  Vol.  2 : 
Tb9  clash  between  private  initiative  tntd  public  interest  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  loaf.  Vol.  3  :  Cross-currents  in  the  movement  for  the  reform  of  the 
police.    By  Leon  Radzinowicz.    (London  :  Stevens,  1956.) 

In  1943,  in  an  article  in  the  Cambridge  haw  Joumaly  Dr.  Radzinowicz 
suggested  that  the  history  of  English  criminal  legislation  had  been  studied 
without  sulequate  use  of  the  information  contained  in  state  papers  and 
parliamentary  debates.  He  explained  why  he  thought  this  regrettable 
and  announc^  that  he  hsul  made  a  start  by  listing  and  classifying  all  the 
material  of  this  type  for  the  period  1760  to  1940.  This  bibliography, 
though  not  published,  is  apparently  available  to  historians.  The  subject 
lent  itself,  according  to  Dr.  Radzinowicz,  to  treatment  in  three  successive 
volumes  covering  the  periods  :  (i)  1750  to  1830,  (ii)  1830  to  1895,  and 
(iii)  1895  to  the  present  time.  In  1948  the  author's  first  volume  appeared. 
It  dealt  with  the  attempts  which  were  made  from  1750  to  1827  to  reform 
the  criminal  law.  We  now  have  two  further  volumes,  neither  of  which 
goes  beyond  about  1830.  One  of  these  describes  how  the  law  was 
enforced  (or  rather  not  enforced),  and  the  other  is  concerned  with  the 
efforts  which  were  made  to  improve  the  police  and  the  maintenance  of 
public  order. 

Those  familiar  with  Dr.  Radzinowicz's  first  volume  will  not  be  either 
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astonished  or  disappointed  at  these  two  further  massive  works.  Hiey 
will  continue  to  marvel  at  the  author's  energy  and  patience  in  the  face  of 
tasks  which  would  daunt  frailer  men,  and  they  will  not  fail  to  revere  and 
envy  his  learning.  Students  of  social  history  will  no  doubt  find  much  in 
these  volumes  to  interest  them,  and  will  be  grateful  for  their  elaborate 
extracts  from  contemporary  sources  which  confirm  and  amplify  the  gen- 
eral conclusions  reached  by  others.  Here  is  a  splendid  warren  of  informa- 
tion about  flash  houses,  corrupt  magistrates,  the  compounding  of  offences, 
and  the  many  iniquitous  practices  of  constables,  watchmen  and  tavern 
keepers.  There  is  also  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  movement  for 
moral  regeneration.  The  author  tells  how  the  various  societies  for  the 
reformation  of  manners  put  into  force  the  laws  in  support  of  religion  and 
morality,  assisted  sometimes  by  a  kind  of  private  police  force,  and  how 
they  campaigned  for  even  harsher  legislation.  One  of  their  more  ingenious 
arguments  was  that  the  immoral  man  could  not  be  a  good  citizen  because 
he  was  not  happy,  and  in  his  restlessness  he  attributed  to  the  Government 

*  the  distresses  which  flowed  from  his  own  vices  or  imprudence  \ 

The  pity  is,  though,  that  Dr.  Radzinowicz  was  not  prepared  to  give 
us  a  few  more  hints  as  to  what,  in  modem  jargon,  it  all  adds  up  to.  He 
leaves  us  to  answer  the  questions  ;  indeed  often  to  ask  them  too.  For 
instance,  were  people  unreasonable  in  fearing  loss  of  liberty  if  a  new 
centrally  controlled  Metropolitan  police  were  formed  ?  Indeed,  was  the 
argument  about  liberty  genuine  or  just  a  cover  for  fear  of  the  expense  of  a 
new  force  ?    The  author  mentions  the  hostility  which  the  activities  of  the 

*  evangelical '  police  naturally  aroused  among  liberal  opinion,  especially 
when  they  acted  as  prosecutors  in  political  trials.  He  suggests  that  their 
failure  to  get  their '  Morality '  Bill  dirough  parliament  was  due  largely  to  a 
growing  distrust  of  police  measures  and  to  a  disinclination  to  vest  wider 
powers  in  the  magistrates.  This  may  well  be  so,  but  he  does  not  discuss 
the  further  question  whether  the  anti-vice  societies  retarded  the  movement 
for  police  reform.  It  may  surely  be  that  the  sight  of  these  crusaders 
against  pleasure,  with  their  fanatical  religious  belief,  made  reasonable 
men  chary  about  strengthening  the  ordinary  police.  Similarly  the  fact 
that  *  preventive  police '  meant  a  police  who  could  arrest  on  suspicion, 
and  not  just  a  police  who  patrolled  the  streets  to  prevent  offences,  may 
explain  some  of  this  otherwise  incomprehensible  hostility.  One  detects 
in  these  volumes,  as  in  the  works  of  other  writers  on  this  subject,  an 
obbligato  of  annoyance  at  the  complacency  of  most  people  at  this  period 
on  police  matters,  but  indignation  at  the  past  is  no  help  towards  explana- 
tion and  vinderstanding. 

Moreover  it  would  have  been  helpful  if  the  author  had  tried  to  recon- 
cile or  explain  conflicting  contemporary  figures.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
'  as  late  as  1836'  189  associations  for  the  prosecution  of  felons  were  still 
in  existence  (vol.  2,  p.  125),  but  that  according  to  another  source  three 
years  later  there  were  more  than  500  such  associations  (pp.  207-8).  Had 
the  number  increased  in  the  interval  or,  more  likely,  are  one  or  both  of  the 
estimates  unreliable  ?  But  Dr.  Radzinowicz's  touch  is  altogether  a  little 
uncertain  where  figures  are  concerned.  Thus  (vol.  2,  p.  176),  writing  of 
the  police  of  London  before  1829,  he  says  that  its  total  strength  cannot  be 
stated  with  precision  ;   but  in  a  footnote  on  the  same  page  he  gives  an 
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exact  figure,  5,366.  To  those  unfamiliar  with  the  difficulties  of  estimating 
the  population  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  bare  statement 
(vol.  2,  p.  171),  that  *  In  1750  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  .  .  . 
was  6,039,684  '  might  be  misleading,  even  though  it  is  suggested  later  that 
the  figure  may  not  be  accurate.  And  why  should  £65  a  year  plus  extras 
be  regarded  as  a  low  salary  for  a  constable  in  about  1825  ?  It  was  con- 
siderably more  than  most  constables  got  for  many  years  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  police  in  1829. 

The  author  naturally  gives  a  good  deal  of  space  to  Colquhoun  and 
discusses  inter  alia  his  famous  estimates,  down  to  the  last  digit,  of  the 
numbers  of  depraved  persons  in  the  Uxiited  Kingdom.  In  doing  this 
Dr.  Radzinowicz  seems  to  assume  that  it  was  in  principle  possible  to 
make  valid  calculations  of  this  kind,  and  that  G>lquhovm's  are  not  of 
great  value  only  because  they  are  inaccurate.  Surely  it  is  a  mistake 
to  think  that  one  could  produce  more  than  the  roughest  estimates  of 
vague  and  unidentifiable  classes  of  persons  such  as  the  noxious,  or  vicious, 
or  inmioral.  In  drawing  attention  to  the  connection  between  indigence 
and  criminality,  Colquhovin  no  doubt  did  useful  work,  but  in  so  far  as  he 
set  the  fashion  for  trying  to  assess  *  the  criminal  class  ',  which  occupied 
the  compilers  of  criminal  statistics  right  until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  he  started  an  unrewarding  hare. 

Dr.  Radzinowicz  has  obviously  been  at  pains  to  impose  order  on  his 
material  and  to  a  certain  extent  he  succeeds.  But  at  times  a  statistical 
analysis  might  give  greater  point  to  the  information  supplied.  For  instance, 
the  bibliography  in  vol.  3  contains  a  list  of  the  documents  in  the  P.R.O. 
(many  of  which  have  already  been  referred  to  in  the  footnotes)  containing 
proposals  for  the  reform  of  the  police  between  1730  and  1830  with  their 
authors  and  dates.  Many  of  these  are  apparently  letters  from  obscure 
members  of  the  public,  and  their  interest  lies  not  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
sent  by  A.B.  on  such  and  such  a  date,  but  in  the  evidence  they  provide  of 
the  volume  of  disquiet  with  the  existing  police.  Moreover  it  is  not  al- 
together easy,  in  spite  of  the  elaborate  tables  of  contents,  to  follow  the 
general  scheme  of  die  work.  If  one  reads  it  through,  one  is  befogged  by 
frequent  repetitions.  To  take  but  one  example  :  it  is  stated  three  times 
in  six  pages  that  Henry  Fielding  was  appointed  a  magistrate  in  1748 
(vol.  3,  p.  29-35).  And  one  is  constantly  referred  in  the  footnotes  back- 
wards to  what  one  has  just  read  and  forwards  to  what  one  is  just  about  to 
read.  Nor  is  it  clear  on  what  principle  things  are  included  in  the 
text  or  in  the  footnotes  :  sometimes  pieces  of  information  appear 
in  both,  and  even  when  they  tally,  the  duplication  is  unfortunate  as, 
on  the  principle  of  *  Wolf  I  Wolf  I ',  one  shies  off  reading  the  footnotes 
and  thus  misses  much  of  interest.  Perhaps  the  books  are  meant  to  be  used 
largely  as  works  of  reference.  Some  support  for  this  thesis  seems  to  be 
provided  by  the  fact  that  the  Appendices,  bibliographies  and  indices  in  the 
two  volumes  occupy  as  many  as  5  25  out  of  a  total  of  1,425  pages.  But  it 
is  not  easy  to  use  them  as  reference  works,  though  they  are  formally  ac- 
curate and  contain  commendably  few  errors  or  misprints.  For  the  head- 
ings are  often  misleading,  e.g.  many  refer  to  *  the  police  '  whereas  the  text 
deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  police  of  London  ;  and  the  indices, 
though  very  elaborate  and  long  (one  covers  119  pages),  are  at  the  same 
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time  incomplete,  and  not  constructed  in  the  most  helpful  way,  sub- 
headings being  listed  usually,  but  not  always,  in  the  order  in  which  the 
matter  is  dealt  with  in  the  book,  and  not  alphabetically  or  chronologically. 
These  suggestions  are  made  in  order  to  show  how  the  value  of 
Dr.  Radzinowicz's  work  could  be  enhanced  for  historians.  Unless  the 
material  can  be  presented  with  rather  more  predigestion,  interpretation 
and  argument,  it  is,  I  fear,  not  likely  to  be  appreciated  at  its  proper  worth, 
and  this  would  be  a  pity. 

Jenifer  Hart 


Federalism    and  Constitutional  Change,    By    William    S.     Livingston. 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1956.) 

Mr.  Livingston,  the  Associate  Professor  of  Government  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  has  made  a  scholarly  suldition  to  studies  in  comparative 
government.  The  aim  of  his  book  is  to  examine  the  processes  of 
*  constitutional  change  ' — a  term  he  uses  deliberately,  so  as  to  extend  the 
range  of  his  enquiry  beyond  the  field  of  formal  constitutional  amendment 
— in  certain  selected  federal  constitutions  in  order  to  elucidate  the  true 
nature  of  federalism  by  detailed  analysis  of  its  principal  *  instrumentality '. 
The  interest  and  usefulness  of  this  undertaking  is  hardly  to  be  questioned 
but  the  author  is  apt  to  overstate  his  case,  as,  for  example,  when  he 
concludes — *  that  which  controls  the  power  to  amend  the  constitution 
controls  the  framework  that  contains  and  determines  all  political  pro- 
cesses '  (p.  295). 

The  substance  of  Mr.  Livingston's  book  is  to  be  found  in  his  analysis 
of  the  provisions  made  for  the  amendment  of  the  federal  constitutions 
of  Gmada,  Australia,  Switzerland  and  the  United  States,  followed  by 
a  review  of  their  operation  since  enactment  and  an  enquiry  into  whether 
formal  amendment  in  each  instance  has,  or  has  not,  been  the  exclusive 
means  by  which  change  has  been  effected.  By  way  of  contrast  there 
follows  some  consideration  of  the  process  of  such  change  in  unitary 
states,  notably  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  particular  reference  to 
Northern  Ireland,  in  New  Zealand  and  in  South  Africa  where  a  con- 
stitution unitary  in  form  contains  so  many  of  the  features  of  federalism. 
From  this  there  emerges  the  conclusion  that  the  dividing  line  between 
federal  and  unitary  constitutions  is  less  clearly  defined  than  some  theorists 
would  have  us  suppose.  Throughout  Mr.  Livingston  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  practice  and  psychological  approach  and  he  concludes  for 
this  reason  that  the  form  of  a  constitution  is  an  insufficient  guide  to  its 
true  character.  *  The  essence  of  federalism  '  he  writes  *  is  not  to  be  found 
in  constitutional  provisions  but  in  the  psycho-sociological  diversities 
within  the  nation  and  the  manner  in  which  the  constitution  functions ' 
(p.  256).  Where  such  diversities  exist,  federalism  is  the  appropriate 
form  of  constitution  not  least  because  it  is,  as  the  amending  process  most 
of  all  underlines,  essentially  anti-ma joritarian  in  intention  and  effect. 

Mr.  Livingston  relies  not  upon  new  material  but  a  reappraisal  in  the 
hght  of  his  own  definition  of  terms  of  evidence  and  conclusions  for  the 
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most  part  already  known  to  students.  Rather  regrettably  he  does  not 
examine  the  relevant  provisions  of  newer  and  less  fiamiliar  constitutions 
such  as  those  of  Southern  Asia  which  have  been  drafted  in  the  light  of 
experience  elsewhere.  Within  its  compass,  however,  his  review  is  com- 
prehensive and  his  methodical  analysis  is  enlivened  by  the  judgments 
of  an  independent  and  enquiring  mind.  Students  will  find  especially 
useful  Mr.  Livingston's  relation  of  practice  to  theory  and  his  careftil 
record  of  the  history  of  constitutional  amendment,  or  propose'd  amend- 
ment, in  the  countries  of  which  he  writes.  In  this  respect  his  discussion 
of  experience  in  Gmada  where  no  provision  for  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution was  included  in  the  British  North  American  Act  1867,  and  in 
Australia,  where  the  insertion  of  elaborate  provisions  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  Act  has  led  to  the  rejection  by  the  people  of  twenty 
out  of  the  twenty-four  amendments  which  had  secured  the  necessary 
majorities  in  the  federal  parliament,  is  a  contribution  to  Commonwealth 
studies.  Its  value  is  enhanced  by  a  concise  account  of  the  history  of  the 
entrenched  clauses  of  the  constitution  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  a 
succeeding  chapter. 

Among  minor  errors  in  the  book  may  be  noted  Jowett  for  Jowitt 
on  page  81  and  the  mention  (p.  273)  of  presbyterians  alone  in  North 
Ireland  as  having  a  very  strong  antipathy  to  Home  Rule.  The  English 
reader  may  find  some  of  Mr.  Livingston's  general  chapters,  particularly 
the  opening  chapter  devoted  to  such  topics  as  the  *  sociology  of  federal- 
ism ',  the  *  spectrum  of  federal  societies  '  and  the  *  causal  relation  between 
federalism  and  its  instrumentalities  '  somewhat  portentous  and  he  seems 
less  happy  in  general  discussion  than  in  detailed  analysis.  His  work, 
however,  as  a  whole  is  illuminating  in  conception,  clear  in  presentation, 
suggestive  in  argument.  There  is  a  useful  bibliography  and  the  book  is 
well  indexed. 

Nicholas  Mansergh 


Bonaparte  e  il  Direttorio  dopo  Campoformio.  11  prohkma  italiano  nella  diplo- 
mas^a  europea  ij^y-iy^S,  By  Carlo  Zaghi.  (Naples:  Edizioni 
sdendfiche  italiane,  1956.) 

Dr.  Zaghi's  sub-title  describes  the  subject  of  his  book.  It  is  a  study  of 
the  diplomatic  conflict  over  Italy  from  November  1797,  when  Bonaparte 
left  the  peninsula,  to  the  end  of  the  negotiations  at  Seltz,  in  July  1798. 
Its  central  theme  is  the  working-out  of  the  consequences  of  Bonaparte's 
settlement  of  the  Italian  problem  at  Campoformio.  He  had  expected 
this  settlement  to  be  a  final  one,  but  neither  the  French  nor  the  Austrian 
government  could  accept  this.  Both  appeared  to  do  so  temporarily, 
but  the  Directory  would  not  resign  itself  to  the  sacrifice  of  Venice  and 
to  the  Rhine  concessions,  and  Austria,  in  spite  of  her  Venetian  booty, 
could  not  long  tolerate  the  existence  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  a 
standing  challenge  to  her  communications  with  the  other  Italian  states 
and  to  monarchical  principles.  Siey^  called  Campoformio  Pappel  d  um 
tkwifeUe  ffitm,    But  the  treaty  held  so  long  as  both  powers  needed  peace. 
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Dr.  Zaghi  expounds  the  consequences  of  this.  French  policy  was 
ambigious  and  confused.  Bonaparte  had  swept  away  the  limited  aims 
with  which  the  Directors  had  authorized  the  campaign  of  1796,  and  the 
propaganda  of  the  Italian  revolutionaries  seemed  to  be  committing 
France  to  a  new  revolutionary  crusade.  The  Directors  had  not  yet  come 
round  to  a  policy  of  whole-hearted  selfishness  in  Italy  and  did  not  quite 
disown  the  agitators.  Instead,  they  hovered  between  realism  and  revolu- 
tionary idealism,  between  a  policy  of  conquest  and  one  of  liberation.  On 
their  uncertainties  played  the  forces  of  military  necessity  and  intrigue: 
the  generals  and  the  army  contractors,  the  Jacobin  clubs  and  the  press  all 
helped  to  shape  French  poliq^  in  this  fluid  period.  Its  consistency  lay 
only  in  the  Directors'  insistence  that  no  further  concessions  could  be 
made  to  Austria  in  Italy.  Instead,  piecemeal,  they  strengthened  their 
own  grasp  there.  The  Governments  of  the  satellites  were  remodelled, 
a  revolution  took  place  at  Rome,  and  communications  with  France  were 
secured  by  the  creation  of  the  Helvetian  Republic.  Inevitably  to  the 
Austrians  this  process  seemed  a  series  of  breaches  of  the  Campoformio 
agreements.  At  the  Seltz  conferences,  Cobenad  hoped  to  use  them  in 
order  to  open  a  discussion  on  a  completely  new  Italian  settlement.  An 
offer  to  leave  France  a  free  hand  in  Piedmont  in  return  for  a  frontier  on 
the  Adda  and  the  installation  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  at  Milan 
showed  how  far  the  Austrians  were  prepared  to  go.  But  the  Directors 
would  not  talk  about  Italy,  and  the  fulure  of  the  Seltz  conferences 
followed.  Dr.  Zaghi,  concentrating  on  the  Italian  issue,  concludes  his 
study  at  this  point;  after  Seltz  it  was  clear  that  there  could  be  no  new 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  peninsula.  But  in  the  European  context 
this  is  not  so  clearly  a  decisive  moment,  and  his  book  would  seem  better 
roiinded  were  it  continued  to  the  outbreak  of  war. 

With  this  minor  reservation,  it  is  admirable.  It  is  lucid  without 
sacrificing  accuracy  to  prejudice  in  a  period  which  has  long  suffered  from 
over-simplification  and  myth.  The  diplomatic  sources  on  which  it  is 
based  are  numerous,  for  the  author  has  consulted  not  only  the  major 
records  at  Paris  and  Vienna,  but  also  the  archives  of  Madrid,  Turin, 
Milan,  Genoa,  Rome,  and  Naples.  This  account  of  the  period  is  there- 
fore richer  than  that  contained  in  Guyot's  standard  work  on  the  diplomacy 
of  the  Directory.  The  most  helpful  new  material  is  Italian.  This 
consists  in  the  main  of  the  comments  of  observers  who  themselves 
lacked  the  power  to  shape  events,  and  the  papers  of  one  of  them, 
Francesco  Melzi,  the  Qsalpine  emissary  to  tiie  Congress  of  Rastadt, 
illustrate  vividly  the  relations  of  France  with  her  daughter  republics. 
Dr.  Zaghi's  quotations  from  Melzi's  despatches  are  generous  and  illum- 
inating. One  or  two  observations  may  perhaps  be  made  about  them. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  his  materials  are  in  fact  not  the  Rastadt 
despatches  themselves,  but  copies  retained  by  Melzi.  It  is  not  clear 
from  the  footnotes  that  their  spelling  and  punctuation  have  been  adapted — 
in  the  interests  of  the  resuler — to  accord  with  modern  Italian  usage. 
One  of  the  longer  despatches,  printed  on  pages  25  to  28,  is  ndt,  unfor- 
tunately, complete,  although  this  would  not  appear  from  the  context. 
Dr.  Zaghi's  concentration  on  Italian  questions  has  here  obliged  him 
to  omit  an  opening  paragraph  about  Sweden,  and  two  and  a  half  pages 
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at  the  end  which  comment  on  Russian  intentions.  This  is  a  pity, 
because  Mebd's  observations  are  always  penetrating  and,  although  the 
omission  is  irrelevant  to  the  author's  purpose,  it  should,  perhaps, 
be  pointed  out.  A  slip  of  the  pen  may  have  occurred  on  page  207, 
where  the  source  of  the  despatch  seems  to  be  wrong.  Possibly  it  can 
be  found  in  carton  12  of  the  same  series. 

Mel2i  failed  to  impose  his  vision  of  a  strong  and  neutral  north  Italian 
state  on  the  negotiators  at  Seltz,  and  Dr.  Zaghi's  forthcoming  book  about 
the  Gsalpine  Republic  will  probably  tell  us  more  about  the  difSculties  of 
pursuing  an  independent  Gsalpine  foreign  policy.  This  book  deals  with 
the  smaller  states  only  in  so  far  as  they  afiect  the  policy  of  France  and 
Austria.  But  we  should  not  assume  too  easily  that  everything  that 
happened  inside  the  satellite  states  can  be  dismissed  simply  as  responses 
to  French  stimuli.  The  Qsalpine  purges  had  local  origins  too.  With 
these,  however.  Dr.  Zaghi  is  not  concerned.  His  attention  is  concen- 
trated on  the  day-to-day  complications  of  diplomacy,  which  he  carefully 
unravels.  On  die  whole  he  fills  out,  rather  than  replaces,  previous 
interpretations  of  the  period.  He  abandons  Guyot's  explanation  of  the 
cancellation  of  Bonaparte's  mission  to  Seltz,  arguing  convincingly  for 
the  acceptance  of  Barras's  story.  (Yet  the  memoirs  of  Larevelli^re  are 
sUent  on  this  important  incident.)  This  episode  fits  into  the  book's 
emphasis  on  the  Directors'  alarm  over  the  system  Bonaparte  had  estab- 
lished in  Italy.  They  began  to  dismantle  it  almost  as  soon  as  he  left 
Milan,  and  they  had  some  success.  The  Italians  who  had  looked  to 
Bonaparte  were  left  isolated  and  helpless  without  his  support;  Melzi 
was  one  of  them.  But  the  Directors  had  less  success  in  controlling 
Frenchmen;  other  generals  hoped  to  emulate  Bonaparte,  and 
Championnet  was  almost  successftd.  In  these  months,  the  preoccupa- 
tions of  the  Directors  became  a  substitute  for  a  policy,  and  in  describing 
them  Dr.  Zaghi  has  made  a  valuable  addition  to  the  bibliography  of 
revolutionary  diplomacy. 

John  M.  Roberts 


Afi  Historian* s  World,  Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  John  Franklin 
Jameson.  Edited  by  Elizabeth  Donnan  and  Leo  F.  Stock*  (Phila- 
delphia :  The  American  Philosophical  Society,  1956.) 

This  volume  contains  letters  written  by  Jameson  between  1880  and  1937. 
They  are  extremely  interesting.  Those  of  the  first  twenty-five  years  were 
written  to  his  father  or  personal  friends,  and  are  printed  from  the  originals. 
Those  of  the  period  1905  to  1928  are  taken  from  the  carbons  preserved  at 
the  Girnegie  Institution.  They  are  mainly,  though  not  exclusively, 
professional  though  by  no  means  impersonal.  The  much  smaller  num- 
ber, written  between  1928  and  Jameson's  death  in  1937,  taken  from  the 
files  of  the  Library  of  Congress  are  more  narrowly  official.  As  editor  of 
the  American  Historical  Keview  from  its  foundation  in  1895  to  1901  and 
from  1905  to  1928,  and  as  director  of  the  Department  of  Historical 
Research  of  the  Girnegie  Institution  of  Washington  during  the  latter 
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period,  Jameson  was  at  the  hub  of  American  historical  activities  and 
exercised  a  powerful  and  far-reaching  influence.  Very  little  went  on  in 
the  historical  world  that  he  did  not  know  about,  and  in  most  enterprises 
he  was  a  leader. 

When,  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  in  1902, 
Gilman,  the  creator  of  Johns  Hopkins,  was  appointed  its  president, 
Jameson  had  great  hopes  that  he  might  become  head  of  the  historical 
department.  As  the  holder  of  the  first  Ph.D.  awarded  by  Johns  Hopkins 
and  a  former  fellow  and  assistant  he  was  well  known  to  Gilman  ;  and  he 
had  already,  at  Turner's  suggestion,  framed  a  plan  for  an  institute  of 
historical  research  at  Washington  and  secured  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  the  American  Historical  Association  to  consider  it  (p.  78  ; 
cf,  pp.  83 ,  90-1).  It  was  a  bitter  blow  to  him  when  the  appointment  went 
to  A.  C.  McLaughlin  (pp.  85-6).  But  the  committee  of  the  Association, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  became  an  advisory  committee  to  the  depart- 
ment ;  McLaughlin  was  an  intimate  personal  friend  ;  and  Jameson  was 
in  close  touch  with  all  that  went  on  (pp.  84,  85,  91  n.  4).  When  in  1905 
McLaughlin  decided  to  return  to  teaching,  Jameson  succeeded  hinL  In  a 
remarkable  letter  written  to  Gilman  in  February  1902  (pp.  79-82),  he  had 
laid  out  a  programme  for  the  historical  work  of  the  new  foundation. 
While  calling  attention  to  the  need  for  support  of  the  Ammcan  Historical 
KevseWy  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  and  the  Public  Archives 
Commission,  he  argued  that  the  Carnegie  Institution  '  could  do  much 
better  than  to  spend  most  of  its  money  in  subsidies  '.  He  proposed  the 
foundation  of  an  historical  school  in  Washington  for  the  training  of 
graduate  students  ;  an  American  school  of  history  at  Rome  ;  the  prosecu- 
tion of  researches  on  American  history  in  European  archives  ;  the 
scientific  editing  of  historical  materials  preserved  by  the  Government  ;  a 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography ;  and  an  atlas  of  American  historical 
geography.  That,  with  two  material  exceptions,  was  what  he  devoted 
himself  to  during  the  twenty-three  years  following  his  appointment. 
The  two  exceptions  were  that  the  Institution,  deciding  not  to  engage  in 
educational  work,  refused  to  set  up  a  post-graduate  school,  and  that  he 
failed  to  persuade  the  federal  Government  to  undertake  the  publication 
of  the  documentary  material  in  its  possession.  All  the  rest  and  much 
besides  was  done.  The  editing  of  the  Review  was  combined  with  the 
directorship  (p.  85,  n.  32).  A  long  series  of  Guides  to  the  materials  for 
American  history  in  foreign  archives  was  produced  (cf.  pp.  134,  137). 
There  were  published  Davenport  and  Paullin's  European  Treaties  bearing  on 
the  History  of  the  United  States  (4  vols.,  1917-37),  Burnett's  Letters  of  the 
Members  of  the  Continental  Conff^ss  (8  vols.,  1921-38),  Stock's  Proceedings  and 
Debates  of  the  British  Parliaments  respecting  North  America  (5  vols.,  1924-41), 
Bassett's  edition  of  the  Correspondence  of  Andrew  Jackson  (7  vok.,  1926-35), 
Ht\cn(^xtti9\!L\  Judicial  Cases  concerning  American  Slavery  (j^  vols.,  1926-37), 
and  Elizabeth  Donnan's  Documents  illustrative  of  the  History  of  the  Slave  Trade 
(4  vols.,  1930-3  5).  The  Atlas  appeared  in  1932  ;  and  the  volumes  of  the 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography  between  1928  and  1937,  although  they 
were  not  a  publication  of  the  Institution.  In  addition,  Jameson  con- 
tinued to  edit  the  series  of  Oripnal  Narratives  of  Early  American  History 
undertaken  in  1902  (19  vols.,  1906-17)  ;  promoted  the  publication  by  the 
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American  Andqiiarian  Society  of  royal  proclamations  respecting  America; 
produced  for  long  with  his  own  hand  an  annual  list  of  Doctoral  Dis- 
sertations  ;  and  found  the  means  yearly  for  the  production  of  a  volume 
of  Writings  on  American  History^  which  he  regarded  as  *  fundamental  to  the 
progress  of  American  historical  work,  if  anything  is  '  (p.  314  ;  f/".  p.  95), 
but  which  the  trustees  excluded  from  the  responsibilities  of  the  Institution 
upon  the  principle  that  they  would  not  undertake  bibliographical  tasks 
(p.  9).  At  the  same  time  he  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  af&irs 
of  the  American  Historical  Association,  of  which  he  was  president  in 
1907  ;  maintained  a  long-drawn-out  campaign  for  the  foundation  of  a 
National  Archive,  which  finally  achieved  its  purpose  in  1934  ;  and  be- 
came the  general  adviser  of  the  histc^ical  fraternity,  being  much  consulted 
about  academic  appointments  and  displaying  a  remarkable  knowledge  of 
the  younger  men.  He  resigned  his  ofl&ce  in  1928.  The  abrupt  termina- 
tion of  his  appointment  is  best  recorded  in  his  own  words.  *  A  few  weeks 
ago  ',  he  said  in  a  letter  to  the  G>uncil  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion dated  9  November  1927, '  it  became  known  to  me  that,  whereas  I  had 
supposed  I  could  continue  my  present  work  as  long  as  I  was  fit  for  it,  it 
was  the  intention  of  President  Merriam  that  I  should  be  retired  at  the  age 
of  seventy  (September  1929).  It  is  evidently  also  his  intention  that  no 
successor  shall  be  appointed  .  .  .  [and]  that  no  further  work  in  United 
States  history  shall  be  undertaken ',  although  work  in  hand  was  to  be 
allowed  to  be  finished  (pp.  326-7).  *  The  situation  *,  he  wrote  to  Turner 
a  fortnight  later,  *has  been  very  a£Bicting '  (p.  327).  Jameson  was 
immediately  appointed  to  the  newly  founded  chair  of  history  at  the 
Library  of  G>ngress,  which  carried  with  it  the  headship  of  the  Department 
of  Manuscripts.  He  assumed  that  office  in  September  1928  (p.  332),  and 
occupied  it  until  his  death  in  1937.  During  those  years  he  was  princi- 
pally concerned  with  what  was  known  as  Project  A — the  collection  of 
photostats  and  films  of  material  relating  to  American  history  in  foreign 
archives  ;  with  de  Ricci's  Census  of  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Manuscripts  in 
the  United  States  and  Wilson's  Catalogue  of  Latin  and  Vernacular  Alchemical 
Manuscripts  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  ;  and  with  the  building  up  of 
the  Library's  collection  of  papers  of  domestic  provenance  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  older  American  scholars  had  been  trained  in  Germany  or 
latterly,  when  they  were  not,  like  Jameson  himself,  trained  at  home,  in 
Paris  ;  and  the  links  with  England  were  few..  As  editor  of  the  American 
Historical  Review  Jameson  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  persuading 
British  publishers  to  send  him  their  books  (pp.  306-7),  while  he  observed 
on  the  other  hand  that  httle  attention  was  paid  in  Europe  to  American 
works  on  European  history  (p.  288).  American  scholars  working  in 
England  found  that  but  little  notice  was  taken  of  them.  Most  of  them 
went  to  London,  to  the  Public  Record  Office  and  the  British  Museum. 
There  they  had  of  course  their  personal  friends,  but  they  were  academic- 
ally isolated.  Historical  work  in  the  University  of  London  was  only 
just  taking  effective  shape.  The  English  scholar  with  whom  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  they  were  most  closely  associated  was  Hubert  Hall ;  and 
they  thought  that  he  was  undervalued  by  his  countrymen  (p.  119).  A 
move  to  create  a  centre  for  American  historians  working  in  London  was 
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made  in  1905,  but  came  to  nothing  at  that  date  (p.  164  n.  294).  In  1913, 
Frances  G.  Davenport  and  A.  P.  Newton  began  to  collect  money  in 
England  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  centre,  and  Newton,  then  just 
appointed  a  lecturer  in  colonial  and  American  history  jointly  at  King's 
College  and  University  Q)llege,  proposed  to  Jameson  the  foundation  of  a 
branch  of  the  American  Historical  Association  in  London  (p.  164).  His 
suggestion  was  taken  up  by  the  council  of  the  Association,  which 
assximed  financial  responsibility,  and  in  June  1914  temporary  quarters 
were  opened  at  8  Southampton  Street.  In  January  191 5  a  room  was 
rented  from  the  Royal  Historical  Society  in  Gray's  Inn,  which,  although 
little  used  during  the  war,  was  retained  until  January  1920.  It  had  then 
been  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  the  American  University  Union.^ 
These  small  beginnings  in  the  improvement  of  relations  followed  upon 
the  first  notable  meeting  of  English  and  American  historians  in  this 
country  at  the  International  G>ngress  of  Historical  Sciences  held  in 
London  in  191 3,  which  Jameson  attended  ;  and  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  he  would  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  their  post-war 
sequel.  But  he  did  not.  He  took  the  lead  in  the  revival  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  itself  (pp.  10,  214-15,  234-5,  248-9),  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Continuing  Committee  (pp.  214,  234-5,  239-40,  248  n.  283, 
281  n.  441,  289,  298  n.  502).  He  was  full  of  plans  for  the  execution  of 
international  tasks  (pp.  214-15),  and  addressed  himself  in  particular  to  the 
foundation  of  a  new  International  Historical  Biblioff^aphji  to  take  the  place  of 
the  defunct  Jahresberichte  der  Geschichtswissenschaft  (pp.  282,  283)  and  the 
compilation  of  a  consolidated  list  of  diplomatic  representatives  (pp.  214-15, 
233-4,  255,  334).  But  in  the  development  of  specifically  Anglo-American 
relations  he  was  not  prominent.  It  did  not  seem  to  him  that  we  had  very 
much  to  offer  American  students  (pp.  242,  296-7).  He  thought,  quite 
justly,  that  we  were  backward  in  graduate  work  ;  and  he  was  impatient 
with  our  fond  expectation  that  we  were  going  to  divert  from  Germany  to 
Great  Britain  a  stream  of  American  graduates  that  had  in  point  of  fact 
dried  up  a  number  of  years  before.*  He  was  critical  of  our  neglect  of 
American  history.  *I  saw  no  evidence  in  191 3  that  anyone  in  Great 
Britain  was  at  all  interested  in  American  history  ',  he  wrote  in  1 919.  *  In 
the  International  Historical  Congress,  out  of  two  hundred  papers  read, 
Britons  read  one  hundred,  and  not  one  of  them  related  to  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  and  only  one  to  the  history  of  the  British  dominions 
overseas  '.^  *  If  any  Briton  is  occupying  himself  with  the  subject  [of  the 
diplomatic  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States] ',  he 
wrote  to  Sir  Charles  Webster  in  1925, '  I  do  not  know  who  it  is.  When 
the  editors  of  the  Cambridge  History  of  British  Forei^  Policy  wished  to  have 
the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  treated,  they 
had  to  ask  Newton  to  got  it  up  after  a  fashion  ;  and  he,  in  the  training  of 
his  young  people,  finds  it  better  to  have  them  work  up  Lagos  and  Gorec 
and  Dominica,  or  the  like  dots  on  the  earth's  surface  than  anything  in  the 
history  of  the  largest  of  nations  and  the  one  most  closely  connected  with 
Great  Britain  and  Canada.     With  the  one  admirable  exception  of  Egerton, 

*  Pp.  164  n.  294,  165,  230  n.  205  ;  Amer.  Hist,  Rjp,  1  (1945),  271,  278. 

*  P.  119-20,  254-5,  296  ;  Amer.  Hist.  R/y.,  1  (1945),  278. 
'P.  230,  ^.  Amer.  Hist.  Bjv,,  1  (1945),  267. 
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who  in  Great  Britain  bothers  himself  with  the  history  of  the  United 
States  ? '  (p.  307).  But  although  he  knew  something  of  the  plans  to 
mend  matters  (pp.  230,  275).,  and  was  consulted  by  Firth  about  the 
appointment  to  the  Harmsworth  Qiair  at  Oxford,  for  which  he  recom- 
mended Professor  Morison  (pp.  269-70),  he  regarded  the  promotion  of 
the  study  and  teaching  of  American  history  in  Great  Britain  as  really  no 
aflair  of  his  (p.  231).  He  evidently  disliked  Pollard  (pp.  171,  296,  299), 
and  there  was  an  unhappy  failure  of  understanding  between  two  men 
whose  aims  were  so  strikingly  similar.  He  was  present  at  the  opening  of 
the  Institute  of  Historical  Research  in  192 1  and  attended  the  first  Anglo- 
American  Historical  Conference  which  followed.  He  greatly  appreciated 
the  hospitality  offered  to  the  members  of  the  Conference,  and  he  took  the 
lead  in  making  arrangements  for  a  return  visit  by  a  group  of  British 
historians  to  Richmond  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  there  in  1924  (pp.  283,  290-1,  305).  But  though 
he  recognized  the  good  work  the  Institute  was  doing,  he  wrote  slightingly 
both  about  the  Institute  itself  and  about  the  conferences  (pp.  282,  289). 
Although  he  noted  in  19 19  that  *  McLaughlin  returned  from  his  tour  of 
the  British  universities  with  a  conviction  that  the  real  sap  was  running 
...  in  the  provincial  universities  *  (p.  242),  on  the  whole  he  misjudged 
the  English  historical  scene,  and  he  under-valued  both  Pollard  and  Tout. 
A  man  of  wide  education,  Jameson  was  a  competent  classical  scholar 
and  had  an  unusual  command  of  modern  languages.  At  twenty-four, 
without  ever  having  been  abroad,  he  was  writing  reviews  in  German  for  the 
Historische  Zeitscbrift  and  was  prepared  to  write  them  in  French  for  a  Belgian 
journal  (pp.  26-7,  29).  To  this  he  added  in  due  course  a  knowledge  of 
Swedish,  Dutch,  Italian  and  Spanish.  It  was  a  firm,  capacious,  retentive 
mind  ;  and  yet  it  was,  as  he  frequently  protested,  *  no  mind  for  theoretical 
considerations  or  for  philosophy '  (p.  242).  Although  he  held  chairs  at 
Brown  (i 888-1901)  and  Chicago  (1901-5),  and  was  much  respected  by 
students,  he  was  not  a  great  teacher.  Neither  was  he  an  historical  writer 
on  any  scale,  although  he  did  much  editorial  work  and  wrote  many  papers. 
That  ambition  he  renounced  for  other  duties.  *  I  so  much  intended  to  be 
a  historian,  and  should  so  much  have  liked  to  be  ;  but,  even  assuming 
that  I  could  have  been,  my  "  job  "  has  lain  elsewhere'  (p.  250).  His  func- 
tion, as  he  aptly  put  it,  was  heuristic,  that  of  *  an  historical  powder-monkey 
to  pass  forward  ammunition  to  historical  gunners  '  (p.  270).  Very  much  a 
New  Englander,  he  was  as  a  young  man  repelled  by  the  West,  found 
Westerners  a  bore,  and  thought  western  history  *  stupid  '  (pp.  5,  44  n.  2, 
32  n.  89,  46)  ;  and  he  did  not  like  living  in  Chicago  *  (pp.  83,  86,  87). 
But  from  his  student  days  onwards  he  was  a  close  friend  of  F.  J.  Turner, 
and  he  realized  the  importance  and  the  vigour  of  the  West  (pp.  87,  108, 
170,  171,  295-6).  A  highly  critical  person,  he  was  dissatisfied  with  Johns 
Hopkins  when  he  first  went  there  and  formed  a  poor  opinion  of  H.  B. 
Adams  both  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  man  (pp.  19,  25  n.  49,  26,  26  n.  57,  32). 
But  he  was  inclined  to  like  places  better  when  he  had  left  them,  and  he  spoke 
afterwards  of  the  atmosphere  of  Johns  Hopkins  in  those  days  as  *  one  of 
the  most  stimulating  ever  found  in  America '  (p.  194).  Formal  and 
rather  forbidding  on  first  acquaintance,  he  was  a  man  of  warm  and  endur- 
ing friendships,  and  of  great  nobility  of  mind.     A  great  walker,  he  was  no 
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naturalist,  and  doubted  if  he  could  recognize  a  primrose  when  he  saw  one. 
In  his  letters  there  is  an  agreeable  sharpness.  '  I  have  just  received  your 
letter  .  .  .  and  have  been  able  to  read  nearly  every  word  of  it,  though  it 
was  a  little  trying  not  to  know  whether  Van  Tyne  is  "  visibly  impaired  " 
or  "  visibly  improved  "  '  (p.  123).  *The  American  nation  consists  of 
two  sorts  of  people,  those  who  are  descended  from  lower  middle-class 
English  people  and  are  aware  of  it,  and  those  who  are  descended  from 
lower  middle-class  English  people  and  are  not  aware  of  it.  The  latter 
feel  much  better  '  (p.  1 54).  *  I  could  name  another  [repository]  in  which 
the  only  guide  is  the  memory  of  the  librarian,  who  yields  up  more  and 
more  of  his  treasures  as  his  confidence  is  won,  but  whom  one  has  to  learn 
how  to  use,  like  any  other  piece  of  bibliographical  apparatus '  (p.  1 60).  '  It 
need  surprise  no  one  that  the  project  was  not  at  first  cordially  received  at 
Harvard.  That  is  not  the  place  to  which  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  a 
glowing  reception  of  ideas  generated  elsewhere  '  (p.  204).  *  I  have  good 
assistance,  but  sometimes  the  weight  and  amount  of  editorial  work  seems 
more  than  I  can  bear.  I  know  of  course  that  many  journals  are  edited 
lightly  and  easily — but  often  they  look  to  me  as  if  they  were '  (p.  322). 
Neither  of  the  editors  of  this  volume  lived  to  see  die  completion  of 
their  work.  Mr.  J.  B.  Riggs  selected  the  letters  drawn  from  the  files  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  compiled  the  index,  and  read  the  proof  sheets. 
The  editing  is  all  that  editing  should  be  ;  and  the  notes  are  a  mine  of 
detailed  and  accurate  information.  H.  Hale  Bellot 


In/apui  Transport.  By  C.  I.  Savage.  (History  of  the  Second  World 
War,  U.K.  Ci^dl  Series.  London:  H.M.  Stationery  Office  and 
Longmans,  1957.) 

The  Qvil  Series  of  war  histories  is  providing  a  wealth  of  material  for 
the  future  economic  historian,  not  only  about  the  war  economy  of 
Britain,  but  also  about  the  peace-time  background  from  which  it  had  to 
be  adapted.  Mr.  Savage's  book  is  a  worthy  contribution  to  this  series. 
Transport  is  in  many  ways  more  difficult  to  control  than  any  branch 
of  manufacturing.  There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  an  easily  identifiable 
and  standardized  product,  for  the  services  are  dealing  at  the  same  time 
with  an  infinite  number  of  possible  combinations  of  different  types  of 
goods,  consignments,  or  passenger  journeys,  over  a  variety  of  routes 
between  a  multiplicity  of  points.  Similar  services  can  be  performed  by 
different  types  of  transport,  such  as  rail,  road  or  waterway,  and  they  may 
be  provided  either  by  public  carriers,  or  by  private  individuals  or  traders 
using  their  own  vehicles.  These  complications  were  reduced  to  some 
extent  during  war  time,  when  so  much  traffic  was  on  account  of  Govern- 
ment departments,  but  it  remained  true  that  the  type  of  detailed  control 
over  production  that  was  developed  increasingly  in  the  field  of  manu- 
facturing, was  never  applicable  to  transport.  The  Government  could 
only  restrict  within  limits  the  extent  to  which  private  persons  were  left 
free  to  travel  themselves  or  to  consign  their  goods,  and  in  fiict  private 
traffic  had  mainly  to  be  regulated  by  the  negative  means  of  cutting  down 
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available  facilities.  As  far  as  road  haulage  was  concerned,  there  was  the 
added  difficulty  of  the  large  numbers  of  operators  involved,  both  public 
carriers  and  C  Licence  holders,  and  the  almost  complete  lack  of  any 
information  about  the  traffic  they  carried  and  the  level  of  their  costs  and 
charges. 

In  spite  of  these  contrasts  there  are  certain  parallels  between  experience 
with  inland  transport  and  other  fields,  such  as  merchant  shipping  or  coal 
supply.  There  was  the  same  over-optimism  in  the  early  days  about 
possible  capacity.  True,  it  was  realized  that  road  transport  would  have 
to  be  cut  down,  because  of  the  shortage  of  oil  fuel,  and  that  coastal 
shipping  would  be  restricted  as  a  result  of  enemy  action  and  the  need 
to  use  coasters  to  help  clear  the  west  coast  ports.  But  it  was  believed 
that  the  railways  had  enough  spare  capacity  to  carry  any  amount  of  extra 
traffic.  They  had  been  under-used  before  the  war,  because  of  road 
competition,  and  it  was  hardly  conceived  that  they  might  become 
overloaded. 

One  thing  which  emerges  very  clearly  from  Mr.  Savage's  account  is 
the  elusive  nature  of  the  concept  of  railway  capacity.  It  is  meaningless 
to  talk  about  capacity,  except  in  terms  of  the  types  of  traffic  to  be  handled, 
the  sort  of  equipment  they  need,  the  length  of  haul  involved,  and  the 
routes  over  which  it  is  to  flow.  Existing  rail  capacity  might  be  under- 
used in  the  'thirties,  but  it  was  laid  out  to  deal  with  existing  traffic  flows. 
When  these  were  drastically  changed  during  the  war,  so  that  unfamiliar 
types  of  goods  had  to  be  handled  over  unusual  routes,  congestion  soon 
developed.  This  was  true  as  regards  coal  traffic  even  in  the  first  winter 
of  the  war,  as  a  result  of  bad  weather  and  diversion  of  traffic  from  the 
east  coast  coasters.  It  became  much  more  true  in  the  winter  of  1 940-1 
when,  as  a  result  of  the  Fall  of  France,  much  more  coal  which  normally 
went  by  sea  had  to  be  hauled  long  distances  by  rail  from  South  Wales  and 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  while  at  the  same  time  diversion  of 
shipping  from  east  to  west  coast  meant  that  unfamiliar  types  of  imports 
had  to  be  cleared  from  the  Qyde,  Mersey  and  Bristol  Channel  ports  and 
distributed  to  London  and  the  other  consuming  areas.  When  all  this 
had  to  be  done  under  conditions  of  heavy  air  attack,  with  delays  through 
warnings  and  damage  added  to  the  handicaps  of  blackout  and  bad 
weather,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  were  signs  of  the  railway  system 
silting  up.  The  total  volume  of  traffic  was  no  higher  than  the  previous 
winter,  but  nevertheless  there  was  serious  congestion,  especially  in  and 
around  London,  at  the  Severn  Tunnel  and  the  other  exits  from  South 
Wales,  on  the  lines  leading  from  the  Mersey  and  the  Clyde,  and  at  the 
exchange  junctions  between  the  two  northern  systems  (L.M.S.  and 
L.N.E.R.),  and  the  two  southern  systems  (Great  Western  and  Southern). 

Transport  also  shared  in  the  general  evolution  of  the  war  economy 
in  that  control  was  at  first  half-hearted  and  partial,  but  had  to  become 
steadily  more  planned  and  comprehensive.  Thus  the  Railway  Executive 
Committee  was  at  first  largely  independent  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport, 
while  control  over  road  transport  was  exercised  mainly  through  the 
system  of  fuel  rationing.  Coastal  shipping  remained  under  the  separate 
care  of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  until  this  was  merged  with  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  in  1941.     The  railways  were  given  financial  terms  which 
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encouraged  them  to  develop  increased  tra£fic,  and  were  at  first  allowed  to 
increase  their  charges  when  costs  rose.  There  was  no  overall  planning 
of  the  transport  needs  of  the  dificrent  departments  but,  when  congestion 
arose,  reliance  was  placed  on  the  crude  system  of  granting  priorities  to 
certain  traffics. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  the  war-time  control  of  transport  was  that  if 
the  free  market  has  to  be  superseded  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  an  abnormal 
period,  it  must  be  completely  superseded.  If  the  fullest  use  was  to  be 
made  of  all  forms  of  transport  capacity  to  handle  the  various  types  of 
traffic  as  they  arose,  the  allocation  of  traffic  could  no  longer  be  left  to  the 
profit  motive  and  the  price  mechanism.  For  instance,  working  costs  and 
hence  charges  rose  more  steeply,  before  control  was  introduced,  on  the 
coastal  steamers  and  the  inland  waterways  than  they  did  on  the  railways. 
Hence  both  canal  and  coastal  ships  were  in  danger  of  losing  traffic  to  the 
railways  at  a  time  when  rail  capacity  was  already  overloaded.  It  became 
necessary  increasingly  to  plan  the  allocation  of  diflferent  types  of  traffic 
between  the  di£Ferent  forms  of  transport,  by  joint  consultation  between 
the  Ministry  of  War  Transport  and  the  various  user  departments,  and 
that  meant  that  the  most  suitable  available  means  must  be  used  without 
regard  to  the  relative  level  of  charges  or  the  profits  of  the  operators. 
Increasingly  the  Government  had  to  guarantee  a  fixed  aimual  revenue  to 
the  operators.  This  was  done  for  the  railways  under  the  second  financial 
agreement  of  1941,  for  the  canals  in  1942,  and  for  long-distance  road 
haulage  when  the  Road  Haulage  Organi2ation  was  finally  established  in 
1943.  They  also  had  to  indemnify  users  against  higher  transport  costs 
if,  for  instance,  their  traffic  was  sent  by  coastal  shipping  instead  of  by 
rail,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Scottish  seed  potatoes  among  others.  In 
the  case  of  Government  traffic  financial  control  made  possible  a  system  of 
flat  charges  per  ton  for  rail  traffic,  irrespective  of  distance,  and  for  long- 
distance road  transport  a  system  where  direct  charging  was  abandoned 
in  favour  of  purely  book-keeping  transactions  between  the  departments 
concerned. 

Gradually,  in  the  years  from  1941  onwards,  a  system  of  compre- 
hensive control  was  built  up  which  stood  the  strain  of  a  traffic  burden 
which  grew  to  a  peak  at  and  around  D-day  in  1944.  There  was  no 
further  threat  of  breakdown  for  which  transport  itself  can  be  blamed, 
though  the  arrangements  for  D-day  were  almost  jeopardized  by  the  acute 
shortage  of  labour,  which  by  this  time  affected  the  whole  economy.  It 
was  always  touch  and  go,  however,  especially  in  winter  time.  Shortages 
of  vehicles  and  rolling  stock,  of  spare  parts  and  equipment,  of  operating 
and  maintenance  staff,  were  always  acute.  There  were  also  certain 
favourable  factors.  Enemy  air  attack  was  never  again  as  disruptive  as 
in  the  winter  of  1 940-1,  in  spite  of  the  flying  bombs  and  rockets.  There 
was  a  series  of  mild  winters  which  made  traffic  movement  much  easier, 
while  the  steady  fall  of  coal  output,  though  a  serious  loss  to  the  economy, 
made  the  railways'  task  easier,  for  the  steep  rise  in  general  merchandise 
ti  affic  was  accompanied  by  a  fall  in  coal  traffic. 

Mr.  Savage  has  produced  a  well-written  and  eminently  readable  book. 
In  spite  of  the  amoimt  of  groimd  to  be  covered,  and  the  difficulty  of 
giving  a  parallel  conspectus  of  events  in  the  fields  of  rail,  road,  coastal 
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shipping  and  inland  waterways,  the  story  is  always  clearly  unfolded  and 
made  to  live.  The  complexities  of  railway  operation,  in  particular,  are 
clearly  explained,  and  the  balance  is  always  well  kept  between  the  overall 
view  of  the  transport  problem,  as  seen  from  the  Ministry  of  War  Trans- 
port, and  the  day-to-day  difficulties  faced  by  the  operators  and  their  staffs. 
Looking  forward  at  the  end  of  the  book,  Mr.  Savage  poses  two 
questions.  Were  the  railways  allowed  to  nm  down  too  much?  Could 
more  have  been  spared  from  our  tightly-strained  resources  for  railway 
maintenance  ?  Certainly  we  were  left  with  a  legacy  of  arrears  in  railway 
investment  that  has  hardly  yet  been  overcome,  in  addition  to  the  arrears 
of  modernization  which  had  already  begun  to  appear  before  the  war. 
The  railways'  competitive  position  has  been  hampered  by  this  and  the 
country's  transport  efficiency  impaired,  the  more  so  since  transport  has 
been  the  Cinderella  of  investment  in  the  post-war  period  also.  Secondly, 
there  is  the  question  of  the  long-term  reorganization  of  transport.  The 
problem  of  competition  between  road  and  rail  was  imsolved  when  the 
war  came.  During  the  war  a  solution  had  to  be  found  to  meet  urgent 
needs,  and  it  took  the  form  of  comprehensive  control.  Could  anything 
have  been  carried  forward  from  this  ?  The  question  was  shelved,  partly 
because  of  its  political  implications.  For  the  railways,  the  economies 
of  operating  a  single,  unified  system  during  the  war  certainly  pointed  the 
way  towards  an  eventual  merging  of  the  four  separate  systems,  though 
the  issue  of  nationalization  was  left  open.  For  the  roads,  no  more 
permanent  solution  was  suggested,  and  die  Road  Haulage  Organization, 
created  with  such  difficulty,  was  prompdy  disbanded  in  1946.  War-time 
methods  of  co-ordination  were  based  on  a  predominance  of  bulk  flows  of 
Government  traffic  and  sudden  and  violent  dislocations  of  the  normal 
pattern  of  traffic,  so  that  they  had  litde  direct  relevance  to  more  complex 
peace-time  conditions.  Charges  and  quality  of  service,  rather  than 
controls,  are  at  the  root  of  a  peace-time  solution. 

J.  F.  Sleeman 
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Short  Notices 

The  Pelican  Archaeologies  continue  to  provide  us  with  essential  studies 
of  the  ancient  civilizations,  and  Mr.  Seton  Lloyd's  Earlj  Anatolia 
(Harmonds worth:  Penguin  Books,  1956)  comes  as  a  worthy  addition  to 
the  series.  It  is  a  lucid  and  fully-documented  treatment  of  the  archaeo- 
logy of  Asia  Minor  before  the  Greeks,  and  forms  a  complementary  volume 
to  that  by  Dr.  Oliver  Gurney  in  the  same  series,  on  the  Hittites,  in  which 
the  approach  was  primarily  linguistic  and  historical.  Mr.  Lloyd  gives 
us,  with  clarity  and  economy,  the  basic  structure  of  the  cultures  and 
civilizations  in  one  of  the  most  significant  and  interesting  regions  of 
western  Asia  from  at  least  the  fourth  millennium  B.C.  to  the  period  of  the 
Phrygians,  enhanced  and  illuminated  by  illustrations,  many  of  which  are 
from  his  own  hand.    We  cannot  but  be  grateful. 

Stuart  Piggott 


Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Miles  Burkitt  produced  a  short  study  of 
Palaeolithic  man  and  his  cultures  which  has  now  been  re-issued  in  a 
third  edition  (J'he  Old  Stone  Agey  Cambridge:  Bowes  &  Bowes,  1956).  In 
the  years  between  the  editions  much  work  has  been  carried  out  on  this 
period,  both  from  the  geological  and  the  archaeological  aspect,  but 
unfortunately  much  of  this  new  evidence  has  failed  to  be  incorporated  in 
Mr.  Burkitt's  book.  Essentially  it  remains  the  same  book  as  that  pub- 
lished in  1933,  and  the  short  but  authoritative  treatment  of  the  Old  Stone 
Age  which  could  be  so  illuminating  has  still  to  be  written. 

Stuart    Piggott 


There  has  been  much  need  of  a  book  which  would  examine  and  discuss 
the  methods  used  not  only  in  archaeological  field-work,  but  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  material  evidence,  and  in  Piecing  Together  the  Past 
(London  :  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  1956),  Professor  V.  Gordon  Childe 
has  printed  the  substance  of  his  lectures  of  this  subject  given  in  the 
Institute  of  Archaeology  of  the  University  of  London.  It  remains 
essentially  a  book  addressed  to  archaeological  students  rather  than  to 
those,  such  as  historians,  who  work  in  allied  disciplines  and  are  anxious  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  their  colleagues'  methods  of  work.  It  is  not  easy 
reading,  and  is,  as  he  makes  clear,  concerned  almost  wholly  with  archae- 
ological methods  as  applied  to  non-literate  or  prehistoric  societies.  *  The 
archaeological  record '  he  states  in  definition  *  is  constituted  of  the 
fossilized  remains  of  human  behaviour,  and  it  is  the  archaeologist's  busi- 
ness to  reconstitute  that  behaviour  as  far  as  he  can  and  so  to  recapture  the 
thoughts  that  behaviour  expressed '.  So  much  in  limine y  but  the  book 
shows  how  little  of  thought  and  behaviour  can  be  deduced  by  purely 
archaeological  means  ;  how  much  of  the  technological  processes  and 
subsistence-pattejro  o£  extinct  communities.    If  one  considers  these  the 
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basic  content  of  history,  well  and  good,  and  the  final  words  of  the  book 
sum  up  the  author's  attitude  in  this  respect.  He  is  writing  of  the  non- 
utilitarian  activities  of  man  as  exemplified  by  tombs  and  temples,  and  says 
of  their  builders  '  Their  motives,  like  their  emotions,  have  been  lost  for 
ever,  just  because  they  were  illusions.  Does  that  matter  ?  '  Some  of  us 
might  think  that  it  did  matter,  and  that  this  limitation  in  achievement  of 
the  archaeological  method  was  cardinal  in  appreciating  its  relationship  to 
historical  studies.  Professor  Childe  has,  in  feet,  disappointingly  little  to 
say  about  the  peculiar  limitations  in  the  reliabihty  of  archaeological 
evidence.  The  archaeologist  and  prehistorian  have  to  use,  as  virtually 
primary  sources,  excavation  reports  which  purport  to  present  the  evidence 
from  a  site  in  a  manner  in  which  it  can  then  be  used  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  significance  of  this  and  cognate  material.  But  the  reliabihty  of  the 
excavation  report  rests  on  the  reliabihty  of  the  excavator,  in  his  mastery 
of  the  necessary  technical  skills  and  his  capacity  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  evidence  in  the  site  he  digs,  and  so  destroys.  Such  source- 
material  has  to  be  used  with  the  greatest  of  care,  and  indeed  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  all  archaeological  evidence  there  is  a  necessity  for  rigorously 
defining  the  Umits  of  justifiable  inference  and  deduction. 

Stuart  Piggott 


Archaeological  excavation  in  this  country  is  on  the  way  to  becoming  a 
national  field  sport,  and  the  fortunes  of  excavation  teams  are  being  fol- 
lowed almost  as  avidly  as  those  of  footballers.  Whether  this  is  to  the 
general  good  of  our  studies  is  another  matter,  but  one  can  only  welcome 
the  appearance  of  Recent  Archaeoloffcal  Excavations  in  Britain  (London: 
Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  1956),  in  which  Mr.  R.  L.  S.  Bruce-Mitford 
has  assembled  the  work  of  twelve  archaeologists  (including  himself) 
describing  major  excavations  undertaken  between  1939  and  1955.  It 
should  be  said  straight  away  that  this  book,  while  addressed  to  the  general 
pubUc,  is  a  work  of  scholarship  of  a  high  order.  The  contributors  have 
not  pulled  their  punches :  each  chapter  presents  the  evidence  in  a  maimer 
which  makes  the  book  indispensable  for  the  serious  student,  and  indeed 
much  of  the  material  is  here  pubUshed  for  the  first  time.  The  sites 
described  range  from  the  Mesolithic  settlement  of  Star  Carr  of  the  eighth 
millennium  B.C.  to  villages  and  buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  distributed 
from  Cornwall  to  Shetland,  and  for  good  measure  we  are  given  a  chapter 
on  recent  discoveries  in  air  reconnaissance,  and  an  Appendix  on  Treasure 
Trove.  To  the  historian,  those  chapters  dealing  with  sites  within  the 
immediately  post-Roman  and  medieval  periods  will  prove  the  most 
instructive.  Here  we  can  see  the  contribution  which  archaeological 
techniques  can  make  to  our  understanding  of  many  aspects  of  the  life  of 
past  communities  which  are  hardly  recorded,  if  at  all,  in  documentary 
sources.  This  is  of  course  most  apparent  in  the  Dark  Ages,  where  the 
editor's  account  of  his  excavations  of  a  village  of  the  tenth  century  a.d. 
at  Mawgan  Porth  in  Cornwall,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  C.  Hamilton's  work  on  the 
Jarlshof  site  in  Shetland,  extending  from  pre-Roman  times  to  the  thir- 
teenth century,  show  how  virtually  undocumented  communities  can  be 
brought  into  their  historical  context.   Mr.  Hope-Taylor  not  only  describes 
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his  excavation  of  a  Norman  motte  at  Ahinger,  with  the  recovery  of  die 
details  of  the  timber  structures  upon  it,  but  makes  a  valuable  new  survey 
of  the  evidence  for  the  origin  and  context  of  this  type  of  defence.  And 
Mr.  J.  G.  Hurst  describes  some  of  the  probkms,  as  well  as  the  potentiali- 
ties, of  the  application  of  the  techniques  of  field  archaeology  to  deserted 
medieval  villages.  But  the  indivisibility  of  archaeology,  and  the  un- 
reality of  pigeon-holing  its  techniques  within  this  or  that  chronological 
period,  is  perhaps  best  shown  by  Professor  W.  F.  Grimes's  survey  of  the 
achievements  of  the  Roman  and  Medieval  London  Excavation  Council, 
under  his  own  brilliant  direction,  where  the  excavator  has  had  to  take  in 
his  stride  the  complexities  of  superimposed  and  interlocking  structural 
remains  ranging  from  the  first-century  Roman  fort,  past  the  Mithraeum, 
past  medieval  St.  Bride's  and  the  London  Charterhouse,  to  the  eighteentli 
century.  Stuart  Piggott 


A  volume  of  little  more  than  500  pages  which  can  fairly  be  described 
as  of  interest  and  importance  alike  to  the  historical  student,  the  anthra 
pologist,  and  the  liturgist  is  not  often  to  be  met  with;  but  the  descriptioc 
seems  reasonably  applicable  to  the  new  account  of  the  ancient  Syriar 
Church  of  Malabar  (The  Indian  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  (Cambridge  Un- 
versity  Press,  1956)).  Its  author,  Rt.  Rev.  L.  W.  Brown,  M.Th.,  is  no\s 
bishop  of  Uganda  but  was  for  some  years  Principal  of  the  Kerala  Unitec 
Theological  Seminary  at  Trivandrum,  Travancore,  and  has  devotee 
enormous  labour  to  the  production  of  a  copiously  annotated  but  ver] 
readable  work  which  deals  in  turn  with  the  historical  problems,  the  soda 
life  of  the  St.  Thomas  Christians,  and  their  liturgical  books,  practices  anc 
observances  from  the  earhest  days  down  to  modern  times.  His  extensive 
bibliography  seems  to  include  reference  to  practically  all  the  available 
materials  published  and  unpublished,  and  although  the  pieces  of  evidena 
adduced  in  respect  of  the  earliest  history  of  Christian  missions  in  Malaba] 
often  conflict  and  are  not  always  easy  to  reconcile,  and  the  accounts  oi 
the  activities  of  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Carmelites  and  Jesuits  and,  ir 
turn,  of  Syrians,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch,  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Patri- 
archates of  Babylon  and  Antioch  suggest  uneasy  reflections  at  times  or 
'  Animae  caelestes ',  the  attitude  adopted  in  treatment  is  that  of  a  dis- 
passionate and  reasonably  impartial  observer.  This  is  notably  the  cas< 
in  regard  to  the  claims  for  connection  with  Thomas  the  Apostle  as 
eponymous  founder  where  such  slender  evidence  as  is  capable  of  beinj 
brought  forward  is  weighed  and  the  balance  of  historical  probability 
and  physical  possibility  delicately  poised.  The  questions  of  Nestorianisn 
and  Orthodoxy  in  doctrine  and  a  very  necessary  discrimination  in  th< 
precise  usage  of  terms  also  receive  treatment  which  has  an  additiona 
importance  when  the  difficulties  of  adjustment  of  basic  Syrian  liturgica 
forms  with  later  vernacular  renderings  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
Individuals  and  documents  need  alike  to  be  examined  in  relation  tc 
environment  and  there  is  ground  sometimes  for  suggestion  that  language 
is  not  necessarily  heterodox  in  intention  which  critics  in  certain  context: 
J  might  judge  to  h^  prima  fade  precarious.     In  the  second  part  the  discussioi 

j  of  social  relations  and  customs  where  Syrian  and  Hindu  are  perforo 
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brought  into  such  close  contiguity  throws  a  vivid  light  upon  the  problems 
which  might  be  expected  to  arise  in  consequence.  The  book  is  well 
printed  and  well  illustrated,  and  every  help  is  given  in  regard  to  trans- 
literations, and,  though  it  might  be  suggested  that  for  reference  purposes 
the  index  might  with  advantage  be  enlarged,  any  reader  who  has  once 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  contents  is  likely  to  rectify  any  such 
desiderata  for  himself.  Claude  Jenkins 


The  title  of  Marc  Bloch's  Esqmsse  d*une  bistoire  monitaire  de  rEurope 
(Cahiers  des  Annales,  No.  9,  Paris  :  Armand  Colin,  1954)  promises,  or  at 
least  hints  at,  more  than  it  performs.  The  booklet  of  less  than  100  pages 
consists  of  a  series  of  incomplete  and  rather  haphazard  notes  which  formed 
the  basis  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  monetary  history  of  Europe  from 
the  end  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  section  dealing  with  the  last  four  cen- 
turies is  so  brief  that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  and  that  on  the  later 
Middle  Ages  owes  much  of  its  substance  to  the  interpolation  of  material 
from  another  series  of  lectures  on  currency  debasement  and  its  causes 
which  had  already  been  published  in  Annaies  in  1 9  5  3 .  Like  everything  that 
Marc  Bloch  wrote,  these  fragments  bear  the  stamp  of  his  personality  and 
make  one  regret  that  he  did  not  live  to  expand  them  into  a  completed  work, 
but  even  in  their  present  disjointed  form  they  were  worth  publishing. 
Particularly  valuable  is  the  clear  explanation  of  how  monetary  alterations 
were  carried  out  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  by  the  calling  up  or  down  of  the 
values  of  the  different  coins  in  circulation  in  terms  of  the  money  of  account. 
Once  the  introduction  of  the  ff^os  and  of  gold  coinage  had  rendered  this 
possible,  it  was  an  easier  and  less  expensive  process  than  the  traditional 
methods  of  tampering  with  the  fineness  or  weight  of  the  coins.  Always 
there  are  flashes  of  insight,  even  on  matters  which  the  author  made  no 
claim  to  have  studied  with  particular  attention  :  the  explanation  of  the 
solidus  of  the  SaUc  Law,  for  example,  is  preferable  to  that  given  by  Eckhardt 
in  the  most  recent  work  on  the  subject.  There  are  a  few  serious  errors — 
the  statement  on  page  8  that  the  *  taille  '  of  a  coin  was  defined  in  terms  of 
its  content  of  fine  metal  and  not  in  that  of  the  total  weight  of  the  alloy  is 
incorrect  and  very  misleading — and  a  number  of  minor  sUps.  Owing  to 
the  *  lecture  note  '  origin  of  the  work,  there  are  few  footnotes,  and  those 
there  are  not  always  helpful  ;  in  one  place,  *  Notice  chronologiqmy  a.  s.  418  ' 
conceals  a  citation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  The  work  as  a 
whole  is  *  necessary  reading '  for  every  student  of  medieval  economic 
history,  but  he  would  probably  be  well  advised  to  show  caution  in  using 
the  many  striking  illustrations  which  the  book  contains  until  h*  has 
tracked  them  down  to  their  source.  P.  Grierson 


DasOttonische  Kaisertum  in  der  fran^osischen  Gescbichtsscbreibung  des  10  und 
hegmnenden  11  Jabrbunderts  (Graz  and  Cologne:  Bohlau,  1956)  by  Gian 
Andri  Bezzola  of  Zurich  is  a  short  and  lucid  reassessment  of  the  poUtical 
outlook  of  a  group  of  writers  mostly  dominated  by  the  Church  of  Rheims. 
These  are  Flodoard,  Adso  of  Montier-en-Der,  Gerbert,  Richer,  Abbo, 
Adalbero  of  Laon  and  Dudo.     Herr  Bezzola  distinguishes  among  them 
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three  approaches  to  the  Ottomans.     First,  that  of  Flodoard — ^the  approach 
of  the  practical  churchman :   unwilling  to  distingviish  Carolingian  kings 
from  other,  lowlier,  rulers,  provided  they  be  anointed,  and  unresentfiil  of 
the  Ottomans.     Unlike  the  German  Widukind,  Flodoard  never  suggests 
that  universalism  or  rule  over  several  kingdoms  is  a  justification  for  an 
imperial  title;    emperors  are  to  do  with  Rome  and  the  popes,  but  in 
practice  are  German  rulers  whose  sole  influence  outside  Germany  and 
Italy  can  come  from  personal  prestige  and  &mily  alliances.     Secondly, 
there  is  the  approach  of  the  heirs  to  the  universal-Christian  tradition  of 
empire,   represented   in   their   different  ways   by  Adso  and   Gerbert. 
Thirdly,  the  western  Carolingian  tradition  is  expressed  variously  by  Abbo, 
Adalbero  and  Richer.     These  all  start  from  the  fact  of  the  disintegration 
of  the  Carolingian  empire.     The  rulers  of  the  resultant  states  all  equally 
owed  their  power  to  God,  though  the  rulers  of  France,  whether  Carolin- 
gian or  Capetian,  were  the  true  heirs  to  Charlemagne;    the  Ottomans, 
emperors  or  no,  were  not  his  heirs.     To  Dudo,  finally,  the  Norman  dukes 
were  the  great  residual  heirs  to  Charlemagne  in  terms  of  practical  power, 
though  he  felt  no  hostility  towards  other  rulers,  French  or  German. 
From  all  this  there  emerges  the  clear  conclusion  that  at  least  among  these 
writers  there  was  no  agreed  French  Weltanscbautmg,    Nationalism  in  our 
sense  meant  nothing  to  them.     Not  one  of  them  was  *  anti-German '. 
Rather  they  were  influenced  by  a  strong  dynastic  sense  and  were  con- 
tinuously aware  of  the  close  family  links  that  held  Ottomans,  Carolingians 
and  Capetians  together.     They  felt  the  power  of  a  great  Furstenfamilie  at 
work  and  did  not  trouble  to  theorize  for  our  benefit  about  concepts  of 
empire.     To  adapt  some  words  from  Mr.  Southern,  they  were  concerned 
more  with  situations  than  with  texts.     It  should  finally  be  noted  that  Herr 
Bezzola  gives  us  a  new  edition  and  commentary  upon  Abbo's  Carmen 
Acrostichuniy  and  comes  as  near  translating  it  as  anyone  ever  has. 

J.  M.  Wallace-Hadrill 


Dr.  W.  O.  Hassall's  object  in  editing  Wbeatky  Kicords  9j6-ipj6  (1956), 
obtainable  from  F.  P.  Redman,  c/o  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  for  the 
Oxfordshire  Record  Society  has  been  to  bring  together  in  one  volume 
some  of  the  sources  that  the  historian  of  that  village  needs.  In  doing 
this  he  and  the  Society  have  departed  from  the  commoner  practice  of 
record  societies  in  publishing  either  sets  of  homogeneous  documents  or 
a  single  lengthy  text.  The  experiment  was  certainly  worth  making,  and 
has  resulted  in  something  that  will  be  valued  by  teachers  of  local  history. 
This  is  the  truer  because  the  editor  does  not  stop  short  at  printing 
documents.  He  introduces  well  over  100  illustrations,  exhibiting  proto- 
historic  objects,  manuscripts,  pages  of  books,  scenery,  buildings,  maps, 
and  portraits,  and  so  emphasizes  the  impossibility  of  confining  the  sources 
of  local  history  to  the  contents  of  libraries  and  record  offices.  (The 
addition  of  a  modern  map  of  the  village  would  have  made  the  selection 
even  more  comprehensive.)  Until  the  late  fourteenth  century  Whcatley 
was  a  source  for  good-quality  building  stone.  This  is  probably  its  chieiF 
claim  to  remembrance,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Jope  has  contributed  an  article  upon 
the  subject  to  this  volume.    The  village  is  also  known  as  one  of  those 
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places  which  acquired,  justly  in  this  instance,  a  reputation  for  harbouring 
bad  characters.     This  reputation,  which  remained  until  the  county  police 
force  was  established,  was  partly  due  to  remoteness  from  civilizing 
influences.     The  village  its  also  interesting  for  its  complex  institutional 
history,  which  accounts  for  that  remoteness.     Long  a  chapelry  in  the 
parish  of  Cuddesdon,  with  which  place,  however,  it  had  no  manorial 
aflfinities,  Wheatley  shook  oflF  first  its  civil  and  then  its  ecclesiastical 
dependence  upon  its  parochial  parent.     Thereafter  it  acquired,  somewhat 
unexpectedly,  a  local  board  of  health,  which,  after  its  automatic  trans- 
formation into  an  urban  district  covmcil,  was  dissolved  in  1932.    In  two 
respects  the  volume  is  disappointing.     First,  there  is  not  a  little  repetition. 
The  history  of  the  village  is  told  in  a  preface,  but  much  of  what  is  there 
set  down  recurs,  not  always  in  the  same  form,  in  subsequent  notes.     This 
makes  it  hard  to  find  one's  way  about  the  book.     Secondly,  the  documents 
have  been  edited  rather  too  much  in  the  interest  of  the  historian  of 
Wheatley  and  rather  too  little  in  the  interest  of  others.    Thus  some 
depositions  and  an  exhibit  in  the  court  of  arches   and  three  sets  of 
exchequer  depositions  are  printed,  but  the  points  at  issue  in  the  causes 
are  not  stated  and  we  are  not  told  what  sentences  or  decrees,  if  any,  were 
ultimately  made.     By  tracing  the  litigation  in  ftill  the  credibility  of  the 
evidence  might  have  been  more  readily  assessed.     There  are  also  extracts 
from  the  diary  and  memoirs  of  Edward  Elton,  perpetual  curate  1849-84, 
which  together  form  a  valuable  record  of  ecclesiastical  initiative.     The 
length  and  scope  of  these  manuscripts,  however,  are  not  given,  and  we 
therefore  do  not  know  how  much  and  what  sort  of  material  has  been 
omitted  in  print.     It  is  a  compensation  to  encoimter  so  often  the  editor's 
intimate  knowledge  of  his  dwelling-place,  a  knowledge  that  enables  him 
to  identify  obscure  villagers,  and  locate,  as  no  stranger  could,  lost 
thoroughfares  and  buildings.  R.  B.  Pugh 


The  new  edition  of  that  section  of  J.  F.  Boehmer's  Kegesta  Imperii^ 
which  covers  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  progresses  steadily  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Austrian  Academy.  In  1950  H.  L.  Mikoletzky  pub- 
lished the  Regesta  of  Otto  11.^  This  series  *  Sachsisches  Haus  '  is  con- 
tinued by  Dr.  Mathilde  Uhlirz  :  Die  Regesten  des  Kaiserreicbes  unter  Otto  III 
p8o  {p8f)-i002^  I  Lieferung  (Graz-Koln  :  Verlag  Boehlaus  Nachf.,  1956). 
The  present  fascicle  covers  the  period  from  980  (Otto's  birth)  to  997.  Dr. 
Uhlirz  is  concerned  with  events  and  chronology,  not  with  interpretation 
and  judgment.  In  this  respect  the  new  series  represents  a  return  to  Boeh- 
mer's original  intention.  This  work  on  the  Rtgesta  is  closely  linked 
up  with  the  new  edition  of  the  Jabrbucher  Ottos  III^  which  the  same  author 
completed  in  1954  ;  the  critical  discussion  of  the  sources,  on  which  the 
annalistic  narration  of  the  earlier  volume  is  based,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Regesta,  The  changed  emphasis  in  the  interpretation  of  Otto's  reign, 
initiated  in  the  late  1920s,  mainly  by  Professor  Schramm's  investigations 
on  *  Renovatio  Romana ',  by  which  the  young  ruler's  advisers  and 
the  intellectual  currents  of  the  time  were  brought  to  the  foreground,  is 

^Reviewed  anU,  Ixvi.  431. 
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nevertheless  strongly  represented  in  the  broad  sweep  of  Dr.  Uhlirz's  work. 
For  instance  she  has  made  full  use  of  Gerbert's  letters  in  order  to  trace  his 
influence  and  especially  to  reconstruct  the  events  on  the  Empire's  western 
border,  by  which  the  succession  of  the  boy-king  was  finally  safeguarded. 
Her  inquiries  into  date  and  purpose  of  the  relevant  part  of  the  correspon- 
dence will  remain  the  basis  for  the  critical  understanding  of  the  important 
letter-book  and  the  biography  of  its  fiiscinating  author.  The  pagination 
of  the  fascicle  continues  that  of  the  volume  on  Otto  11  ;  the  charters  are 
counted  in  arable  letters,  while  all  other  entries  fcom  chronicles  or  letters, 
inserted  after  the  charter,  which  precedes  them  chronologically,  are 
marked  according  to  the  alphabet,  which  is  duplicated  or  triplicated  where 
necessary.  Every  single  item  is  Jiormally  divided  into  three  paragraphs, 
differentiated  by  type.  First  the  abstract  with  date  and  factual  informa- 
tion is  given,  then  follows  a  note  about  the  tradition  of  the  charter  or 
quotations  from  all  relevant  literary  sources  ;  a  third  paragraph  brings 
critical  discussion  with  full  bibliography.  Hans  LiEBESCHdi^ 


Dr.  Johanne  Autenrieth's  monograph  on  Die  Domsdude  von  Ktmstan^ 
!(ur  Zeit  des  Ifwestiturstreits  (Forschungen  zur  Kirchen-  und  Geistes- 
geschichte,  Neue  Folge,  Band  iii;  Stuttgart:  Kohlhammer,  1956)  is  a 
revised  doctoral  dissertation  and  falls  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  (pp. 
1-115)  the  author  gives  a  careful  description  of  forty-five  manuscripts, 
varying  in  date  from  the  late  eighth  to  the  later  eleventh  century.  Miss 
Autenrieth  is  sceptical  of  LoflBer's  theory  that  there  was  a  fully  developed 
scriptorium  in  O^nstance  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.  Some  of  the 
manuscripts  that  she  lists  were  certainly  copied  in  Reichenau.  Others 
can  be  assigned  to  the  general  area  of  south-western  Germany  (she  calls 
them  *  bodenseeisch '),  but  the  particular  scriptorium  must  remain  in 
doubt.  But,  although  these  manuscripts  are  the  product  of  several 
writing-schools,  they  form  a  unity,  since  they  were  in  the  chapter  library 
of  Constance  at  the  time  of  the  Investiture  controversy.  All  contain 
marginal  glosses.  Some  are  by  Bernold  and  these  are  printed  in  full. 
The  others  are  reproduced  only  in  part  and  were  composed  by  a  certain 
Woiferad  and  by  an  anonymous  scholar.  The  two  men  were  contem- 
poraries of  Bernold  and,  like  Bernold,  belonged  to  the  party  of  reform. 
In  the  second  part  of  the  book  (pp.  118-70)  Miss  Autenrieth  discusses 
and  appraises  these  glosses.  They  deal  with  various  controversial  topics 
of  that  period — clerical  celibacy,  simony,  usury,  and,  of  course,  papal 
claims.  All  three  writers  criticize  the  worldliness  of  bishops  and  clergy; 
for,  as  Woiferad  pithily  remarks,  *  unus  porcus  scabiosus  totum  gregem 
contaminat '.  A  few  glosses  by  the  Anonymous  trench  on  the  Euchar- 
istic  controversy  which  had  been  precipitated  some  twenty  years  earlier 
by  Berengarius  of  Tours.  Bernold's  comments  are  most  numerous  in 
two  manuscripts  (Einsiedeln  191  and  Freiburg  i.  B.,  University  Library  8) 
which  contain  canons  and  papal  decrees.  Miss  Autenrieth  shows  con- 
clusively that  Bernold  used  his  glosses  as  a  kind  of  (udt-mimoire  when 
composing  his  own  tractates.  Since  he  was  a  doughty  champion  of  the 
papacy,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  a  gloss  such  as  the  following:  *  Nota 
privilegium  apostolici.     Quicquid  ligatur  a  quibuslibet  episcopis  potest 
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ab  apostolico  solvi,  sed  quod  apostolicus  ligat  a  nuUo  nisi  ab  ipso  potest 
soivi.'  Wolferad  betrays  a  certain  fondness  for  classical  quotations, 
particularly  from  Horace  and  Juvenal.  His  admiration  for  Augustine 
was  profound,  but  he  and  the  Anonymous  also  consulted  Jerome  and 
Gregory  the  Great.  This  reliance  on  old  authorities  is  notable  at  the 
date  when  the  two  scholars  wrote  their  conmients.  Miss  Autenrieth's 
book  is  a  thorough  and  important  contribution  to  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  it  is  worthy  of  the  distinguished  scholar, 
Bernhard  Bischoff,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  M.  L.  W.  Laistner 


The  Studies  in  Italian  Midieval  History  presented  to  Miss  B.  M.  Jamison 
appear  as  vol.  xxiv  (1956)  of  the  Papers  of  the  British  School  at  Rome  (pub- 
lished by  the  School  at  i  Lowther  Gardens,  Exhibition  Road,  London, 
S.W.y).  The  volume,  which  is  edited  by  Mr.  P.  Grierson  and  Mr.  J. 
Ward  Perkins,  contains  a  tribute  to  Miss  Jamison  by  Professor  E.  F.  Jacob, 
a  bibliography  of  her  writings,  and  twenty-one  studies,  of  which  eleven 
are  in  English,  eight  in  Italian,  and  two  in  French.  There  is  also  a  photo- 
graph of  Miss  Jamison,  while  the  articles  are  illustrated  by  thirty  plates. 
The  papers  cover  a  very  wide  range  both  topically  and  chronologically  and 
there  is  only  room  here  to  mention  a  few  of  them.  The  most  ambitious 
is  that  by  Dr.  P.  J.  Jones  on  *  Florentine  &milies  and  Florentine  diaries  in 
the  fourteenth  century '.  By  investigating  a  vast  mass  of  source-material, 
much  of  it  published  but  hitherto  inadequately  exploited,  he  is  able  to  give 
an  infinitely  more  informed  answer  than  any  hitherto  available  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  was  an  important  *  return  to  the  land '  of  Florentines 
(and  Florentine  money)  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He  considers  that 
*  the  fourteenth  century  cannot  be  said  to  represent  a  decisive  stage '  in 
the  transformation  of  the  Florentine  merchant  class  into  a  landed  aristo- 
cracy. Hitherto  this  question  had  been  discussed  in  terms  that  a  social 
statistician  would  surely  consider  laughable  :  this  paper,  together  with 
that  of  Mr.  Brucker  on  *  The  Medici  in  the  fourteenth  century  '  {Speculum^ 
xxxii,  1957),  puts  it  on  a  new  basis.  Another  important  article,  by  Mr. 
Grierson,  describes  *  The  Salernitan  Coinage  of  Gisulf  II  (1052-77)  and 
Robert  Guiscard  (1077-85)  '.  Miss  S.  F.  Bridges  and  Mr.  Ward  Perkins 
contribute  a  paper  on  *  Some  fourteenth  century  Neapolitan  military 
eHigies,  with  notes  on  the  families  represented ',  an  original  piece  of 
investigation  which  illustrates  the  value  of  such  monuments  to  social  and 
military  historians.  Mr.  D.  A.  Bullough  writes  on  a  castle  in  the  Luni- 
giana  which  may  well,  he  suggests,  represent  part  of  the  Byzantine  frontier 
that  was  held  against  the  Lombards  in  the  late  sixth  and  seventh  centuries, 
while  Professor  C.  G.  Mor  investigates  the  boundaries  between  Byzantine 
and  Lombard  territories  in  southern  Italy  in  the  tenth  and  early  eleventh 
centuries.  Mr.  J.  Parker  has  an  interesting  paper  on  the  attempts  of 
Manuel  I  in  1 1 66-7  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Sicilian  kingdom :  Manuel's 
aim  was  to  reconcile  William  of  Sicily  to  his  schemes  for  achieving 
recognition  by  Alexander  III  as  emperor  in  both  east  and  west.  Dr.  H. 
Buchthal  gives  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  Crusading  kingdom  on 
manuscript  illumination  in  mid-twelfth  century  Sicily,  and  Dr.  D.  Clementi 
prints  and  comments  on  a  document  which  illustrates  the  administrative 
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arrangements  of  King  Tancred.  One  notes  a  number  of  references  in  the 
volume  to  the  writings  of  Hugo  Falcandus.  Thanks  to  the  most  recent 
of  the  many  contributions  of  Miss  Jamison  to  our  knowledge  of  south 
Italian  history,  it  seems  likely  that  future  references  will  be  to  *  pseudo- 
Falcandus  (Admiral  Eugenius)  '.  D.  P.  Waley 


Sometimes  the  most  formidable  of  revolutions  are  the  conservative 
ones,  those  that  seek  to  re-create  an  imagined  or  remembered  early  order 
of  things,  and,  for  a  religion  with  a  historical  founder,  it  is  inevitable 
that  major  reform  movements  should  tend  to  be  thus  preoccupied  with 
the  problem  of  a  return  to  origins.    In  the  Christian  tradition  dierc  have 
been  two  main  approaches  to  the  problem.     The  first,  the  *  mystical ' 
approach,  emphasizes  the  texts  of  Scripture,  that  is  to  say  some  more  or 
less  inspired  or  eccentric  interpretation  of  them;  the  second^  the  *  legal ' 
approach,  attempts  rather  to  reconstruct  an  ideal  Christian  polity  by  the 
harmonization  of  earlier  canonical  traditions.    It  has  always  been  recog- 
nized that  these  two  elements  co-existed  in  the  Gregorian  reform  move- 
ment and,  indeed,  there  has  been  rather  a  tendency  to  contrast  them,  with 
Peter  Damian  presented  as  the  champion  of  the  *  mystical '  school  of 
thought,  and  Humbert  of  the  *  legal '  school.     Such  views  will  need  to 
be  substantially  modified  in  the  light  of  J.  Joseph  Ryan's  important  book. 
Saint  Peter  Damiani  and  His  Canonical  Sources  (Pontifical  Institute  of 
Medieval  Studies:    Toronto,    1956).     Fr.   Ryan  has  worked   through 
Damian's  Opera  Omnia  with  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  passages  based 
on  canonical  sources  and,  further,  of  identifying  the  particular  collections 
from  which  they  were  derived.     This  latter  task  is  a  particularly  delicate 
one,  but  the  author  approaches  it  with  a  prudence,  diligence  and  caution 
that  inspire  full  confidence  in  his  results.     The  core  of  the  book  is  a 
collection  of  nearly  three  hundred  passages  from  Damian's  work  that 
have  some  canonical  affiliation,  each  equipped  with  critical  notes.     The 
presentation  of  the  texts  alone  would  establish  that  there  was  no  antithesis 
for  Peter  Damian  between  an  *  ascetic-mystical '  outlook  and  a  resort  on 
due  occasion  to  canonistic  compilations;  but,  more  than  this,  it  is  shown 
that  Damian  himself  reflected  on  the  problems  of  harmonizing  canonical 
texts,  and  in  a  fashion  that  entitles  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  pioneer  among 
the  scholars  who  would  eventually  create  a  common  law  for  the  church 
from  the  centuries-old  accumulation  of  discordant  texts.     The  evidence 
concerning  Damian's  preferred  compilations  is  equally  interesting.     It 
seems  that  he  relied  most  heavily  on  Burchard's  Decretum  and  probably 
did  not  directly  use  Pseudo-Isidore  at  all — ^in  this  of  course  just  the 
opposite  of  Humbert.     As  Dr.  Stephan  Kuttner  says  in  his  appreciative 
Introduction :    *  The  unquestionable  contrast  in  outlook  and  policies 
between    Damian   and   Humbert  .  .  .  does   not  .  .  .  lose   any    of  its 
significance  but  emerges  now  within  the  canonical  field  as  well.'    Indeed, 
this  book  opens  up  a  whole  new  range  of  problems  concerning  the 
interplay  of  canonical  scholarship  and  reform  policy  in  mid-eleventh 
century.     It  is  a  good  example  of  a  particularly  satisfying  kind  of  historical 
craftsmanship — a  work  in  which  die  historian's  imagination,  disciplined 
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by  the  study  of  a  severely  technical  ptoblem,  illuminates  a  broad  historical 
theme  more  effectively  than  could  volumes  of  facile  generalization. 

Brian  Tiernbt 


In  1939  Mr.  A.  R.  Wagner,  then  Portcullis  Pursuivant,  published  his 
Heralds  and  Heraldry  in  the  Middle  A^s^  and  the  book  cost  half  a  guinea. 
This  excellent  work  has  been  re-issued  by  the  author,  now  Richmond 
Herald,  in  a  second  edition  (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1956),  alas,  for 
almost  three  times  its  original  cost.  There  is  little  new  in  the  present 
volume,  for  Mr.  Wagner's  main  points  have  not  been  seriously  attacked 
in  the  intervening  period.  The  author  has,  however,  added  three  new 
Appendices,  of  which  the  last  (Appendix  G)  is  a  list  of  minor  alterations 
or  amendments  to  his  original  text.  Two  small  further  suggestions  may 
be  made  here.  On  page  48  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  famous  story  of 
Earl  Simon's  heraldist  barber  at  Evesham  ;  but  surely  reference  to  Walter 
of  Hemingburgh  shows  not  that  the  barber  was  *  misled ',  but  that  any 
ruse  or  deceit  was  the  work  of  the  Lord  Edward  ?  Also,  in  the  nineteenth 
line  of  the  text  printed  on  page  94,  both  the  sense  and  a  reference  to  the 
original  document  would  seem  to  prefer  the  reading  *  can  se  '  to  *  cause  '. 
Appendix  E  gives  in  full  the  instructions  issued  for  the  visitation  of 
Northamptonshire  in  1681  by  Sir  Henry  St.  George,  Clarenceux  :  as 
Mr.  Wagner  points  out,  they  may  profitably  be  compared  with  those 
issued  by  Dugdale  and  printed  in  the  first  chapter  in  the  book.  The  most 
interesting  new  material  is  in  Appendix  F,  which  gives  the  full  text  of  the 
inventory  made  in  1534  of  the  books  of  Thomas  Benolt,  Clarenceux. 
Some  of  these  the  author  has  already  identified  in  the  text  with  surviving 
manuscripts,  and  the  identification  of  others  is  likely  to  be  forthcoming. 
Diligent  search  by  librarians  and  others  for  the  marks  used  by  Benolt 
should  bring  further  examples  to  light.  The  principal  lines  of  Richmond 
Herald's  argument  subsist  unaltered,  and  indeed  unchallenged,  from  the 
first  edition.  His  account  of  the  rise  of  armory,  of  the  original  duties  of 
heralds,  and  of  the  events  which  brought  them  into  association  still 
stands  ;  so  does  his  thesis  that  the  beginnings  of  visitation  must  be  sought 
at  an  earlier  date  than  the  oft-quoted  letters  patent  issued  to  Benolt  in 
1530.  The  first  edition  of  this  scholarly  little  book  has  been  long  out  of 
print  and  its  re-appearance  is  to  be  welcomed. 

M.  Maclagan 


When,  in  1256,  Pope  Alexander  IV,  by  an  act  of  power,  formed  the 
Order  of  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine  out  of  four  scattered  groups  of  Italian 
hermits,  thus  establishing  the  fourth  great  Order  of  Mendicants,  later 
known  as  the  Austin  Friars,  he  created  almost  as  many  problems  as  he 
solved  for  the  component  bodies.  Among  other  difficulties,  the  tech- 
nically illiterate  hermits  had  to  provide  themselves  with  preachers, 
confessors  and  teachers,  and  to  merge  themselves  in  the  great  stream  of 
imiversity  life.  Fr.  Eelcko  Ypma,  in  his  study  ha  formation  des  projesseurs 
cbe:(^  les  ermites  de  Saint-Augustin  (Paris:  Centre  d'  Etudes  des  Augustins 
1956)  tells  how  they  did  this.     His  monograph  is  relatively  short,  but 
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thoroughly  trustworthy  and  based  firmly  on  the  archives  of  the  Order. 
The  friars  moved  swiftly.  In  1260  they  were  at  Paris,  by  1287  there  were 
four  studia  generalia  in  Italy,  and  in  the  first  decade  of  the  fourteenth 
century  they  were  all  over  western  Europe.  A  notable  feature  of  their 
organization  of  studies  was  the  selection  of  Oxford  and  Gimbridge  in 
13 18  to  stand  on  a  level  with  Paris  as  the  highest  studia  of  all.  Fr.  Ypma 
gives  a  lucid  account  of  the  curriculum  and  its  duration,  and  of  the  diff- 
erent classes  oi  studia.  He  also  explains  what  has  often  seemed  to  be  the 
unaccountable  declaration  of  the  chapter  general  of  1287,  establishing 
the  doctrine  of  Giles  of  Rome  and  his  writings,  past  and  future,  as  the 
norm  for  the  whole  Order.  Giles  at  the  time  had  only  held  a  chair  for 
two  years,  and  was  to  have  a  long  and  varied  career  before  he  died,  arch- 
bishop of  Bourges,  in  1 3 16.  He  was,  indeed,  at  that  time  the  only  master 
among  the  Austins,  and  the  decree  of  the  chapter  was  primarily  intended 
to  give  a  uniform  character  to  the  doctrine  of  the  young  Order  at  a 
moment  when  the  Minors  and  Preachers  had  each  a  revered  master  in 
Bonaventure  and  Thomas.  In  his  final  chapter  Fr.  Ypma  gives  some 
interesting  facts  regarding  the  allowance  made  to  students  for  the 
purchase  of  books.  This  it  appears  was  oft^n  as  much  as  40  livres 
toumois  for  a  period  of  five  years  at  a  time  when  a  student's  annual 
pension  was  only  10  livres.  The  books  thus  bought  with  provincial 
funds  *  followed  the  province '  even  if  the  owner  was  sent  outside  its 
bounds.  This  study  ends  for  all  practical  purposes  before  1350.  We 
therefore  hear  nothing  of  the  golden  age  when  the  Austins  had  in  Thomas 
of  Strassburg  and  Gregory  of  Rimini  two  of  the  most  illustrious  con- 
servative theologians  of  the  century,  and  when  the  English  province  in 
particular  was  flourishing  gready  and  giving  hospitality  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  to  so  many  friars  from  Italy  and  Germany. 

M.  D.  Knowles 


The  Belgian  section  of  the  International  Commission  for  the  History 
of  Representative  and  Parliamentary  Institutions  has  issued,  as  part  xi  of  its 
series  Standen  en  Landen:  Het  Parlement  en  de  Road  van  Kartenberg  by  Dr.  P, 
Gorissen  (Louvain:  E.  Nauwelaerts,  1956).  This  study  is  supple- 
mentary to  J.  van  der  Straeten's  monograph,  Het  Charter  en  de  Road  van 
Kortenberg  (Louvain,  1952),  which  it  amplifies  and  criticizes.  Kortenberg 
is  half  way  between  Brussels  and  Louvain  and  was  thus  a  convenient 
meeting-place  for  the  parliament  of  Brabant  and  continued  to  be  used 
till  near  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Brabant  had  no  fixed  capital 
until  it  came  under  the  rule  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  parliament, 
which  ultimately  developed  into  a  normal  meeting  of  the  three  estates, 
was  originally  limited  to  lay  lords  and  representatives  of  the  towns.  The 
charter  of  27  September  13 12  bears  no  place-date,  but  it  is  clear  that  it 
was  issued  during  a  meeting  of  the  parliament  which  is  known  to  have 
been  sitting  at  Kortenberg  on  the  following  day.  Duke  John  11  died 
on  27  October,  and  his  son  John  III  was  a  minor.  There  were  dissensions 
which  threatened  a  civil  war,  and  it  seems  that  no  attempt  was  made  to 
execute  the  provisions  of  the  charter  till  13 14.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  Council  of  Kortenberg,  which  was  ordained  by  the  charter,  came 
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into  existence  in  that  year.  Like  the  parliament,  it  was  entirely  lay  in 
composition,  and  membership  of  it  was  incompatible  with  membership 
of  the  council  of  the  duke.  The  somewhat  scanty  evidence  suggests 
that  it  was  a  court  of  appeal  meeting  every  three  weeks,  and  had  no 
administrative  functions.  After  1372  it  ceased  to  sit  at  Kortenberg  and 
held  sessions  at  Brussels,  Louvain,  and  Terveuren.  A  new  charter, 
issued  in  Flemish,  31  October  1383  and  in  French  i  May  1384,  substituted 
a  system  of  appeals  to  local  courts  in  the  several  quarters  of  the  duchy 
for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  of  Kortenberg,  which  accordingly 
ceased  to  exist.  Dr.  Gorissen's  book  is  in  Flemish,  but  he  has  provided 
a  summary  in  French  of  its  main  points  and  an  adequate  index.  Some 
of  the  documents  on  which  his  argument  depends  are  printed  as  an 
Appendix.  Charles  Johnson 


To  volume  i  of  Tie  Rjffsfer  of  Thomas  lumgiey^  Bishop  of  Durham^  ^404' 
^437  (Surtees  Society,  no.  164,  1949  :  for  London  :  Quaritch,  for  the 
Society,  1956)  the  editor.  Dr.  R.  L.  Storey,  has  written  an  Introduction 
that  deals  mainly  with  the  bishop's  administration  and  secretariat, 
showing  that  the  separation  of  the  palatine  chancery  from  the  diocesan 
registry,  begun  by  Richard  de  Bury,  was  being  fully  maintained,  and 
discussing  the  work  of  the  spiritual  chancellors  and  the  registrars. 
Fortunately,  with  Durham  a  number  of  the  records  that  underlay  the 
register  have  survived,  some  among  the  Miscellaneous  Charters  (no.  6887), 
others  among  the  Ijoctlli,  One  is  a  file  of  letters  to  the  bishop  including 
letters  from  patrons  of  churches  presenting  clerks  to  the  bishop.  Such 
sources  of  a  bishop's  register  are  valuable  because  scarce.  Langley 
himself  was  an  enormously  active  man,  much  of  whose  life  was  passed  in 
the  royal  administration,  as  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  as  chancellor,  diplo- 
mat, or  member  of  the  king's  council.  ITiough  he  must  have  been  con- 
stantly in  the  saddle,  and  have  been  more  often  in  London  than  in  Durham, 
he  had  his  diocese  capably  organi2ed  and,  if  as  Dr.  Storey  points  out,  the 
existing  register  is  by  no  means  a  complete  record  of  his  acts,  there  is 
enough  to  show  a  high  standard  of  devotion  to  diocesan  duties.  The 
Convocation  material,  particularly  for  the  crucial  months  of  July  and 
August  1408,  is  moderately  complete,  though  no  northern  reporting 
reaches  the  Canterbury  standard.  There  are  some  important  adnainistra- 
tivc  documents,  e,g.  the  visitation  of  Durham  Priory,  which  passed  off 
smoothly,  if  with  the  customary  protestations  (pp.  66-77),  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  church  of  Preston  in  Amounderness  to  St.  Mary's, 
Leicester  (pp.  24-33).  Biographically  the  register  is  interesting  for  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  bishop's  commissaries  and  administrators  :  especially 
Alan  Newerk,  canon  of  Leicester  and  master  of  Shirburn  Hospital,  a 
native  of  York,  whose  will  it  contains  (pp.  155-9  •  Newerk  was  a 
prominent  diplomat  in  the  negotiations  between  England  and  Scotland  at 
the  beginning  of  Henry  IV's  reign)  ;  and  the  registrar  Thomas  Lyes,  a 
cautious  scribe  of  the  sort  that,  appointed  to  a  new  benefice,  reftised  to  leave 
the  old  until  he  was  quite  certain  he  could  get  possession  (pp.  128-9). 
This  first  instalment  of  Langley  displays  a  sure  editorial  touch. 

E.  F.  Jacob 
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The  half-millennium  of  Ottoman  history  has,  despite  its  richness  both 
of  content  and  of  documentation,  been  oddly  neglected  by  Western 
historians.     One  is,  therefore,  disposed  to  give  a  warm  welcome  to  The 
Structure  of  the  Ottoman  Dynasty ^  by  A.  D.  Alderson    (Oxford  :  Garendon 
Press,  1956),  a  monograph  of  distinguished  appearance,  concerned  with 
an  important  theme  in  Turkish  history,  and — mirabik  <fe/i«— -citing  Turkish 
sources.     Unfortunately,  however,  the  welcome  cools  on  closer  acquain- 
tance.    Mr.  Alderson's  book,  no  doubt,  represents  a  considerable  advance 
on  certain  previous  writings  on  Ottoman  matters,  some  of  which  could, 
not  improperly,  be  described  as  *  1453  and  all  that '.     He  makes  use  of 
modern  Turkish  historical  writings,  but  without  much  discrimination, 
citing  popular  books  and  magazine  articles  of  dubious  or  no  value  as  well 
as  more  scholarly  productions.     More  serious,  he  makes  no  first-hand  use 
of  Ottoman  sources — chronicles,  archives,  inscriptions  or  coins — ^nor  of 
any  text  or  monograph  published  before  the  adoption  in  Turkey  of  a 
Romanized  alphabet  in  1928.     This  induces  a  curious  tendency  to  treat 
present-day  Turkish  writers  as  primary  sources — as,  for  example,  when 
two  different  *  versions  '  of  a  clause  in  the  code  of  regulations  of  Mehmed 
n  are  quoted  as  variants,  when  in  fact  they  are  merely  two  different  trans- 
criptions of  the  same  text,  which  was  edited  in  Arabic  characters  by 
Kraelitz-Greifenhorst  in  1921.     Mr.  Alderson  lards  his  text  generously 
with  Turkish  technical  terms,  a  number  of  which  are  not  Ottoman  at  all, 
but  recent  Turkish  neologisms,  coined  after  the  great  cultural  and  linguistic 
revolution  that  has  cut  off  the  new  generation  of  Turks  from  so  much  of 
their  past.     The  errors  and  omissions  due  to  his  lack  of  intimacy  with  the 
original  Ottoman  sources  and  with  the  problems  arising  from  them  might 
to  some  extent  have  been  remedied  by  a  closer  study  of  the  productions 
of  European,  especially  German,  scholarship  in  the  field  of  Ottoman 
studies  ;  but  to  this  Mr.  Alderson  has  given  but  little  attention.     A  few 
German  works  are  cited,  some  of  them  in  their  Turkish  translations — 
surely  an  odd  procedure  in  a  book  addressed  tq  the  English  reader. 
Many  more,  however,  are  disregarded,  and  the  discussions  of  such  sub- 
jects as  the  origins  of  the  dynasty,  the  princely  govemorates,  and  the 
harem  are  written  with  a  specious  simplicity  that  obscures  both  the 
questions  and  the  answers  of  Ottoman  historical  studies.     Mr.  Alderson's 
book  falls  into  two  parts.     The  first  consists  of  eighteen  short  chapters  on 
the  Ottoman  ruling  house,  dealing  with  such  matters  as  succession, 
fratricide,  regency,  accession,  marriage,   &c.     The  second,  and  more 
useftil,  consists  of  a  set  of  tables  recording  the  matrimonial  and  genea- 
logical vicissitudes  of  the  house  of  Osman.     Their  use  will  be  facilitated 
by  the  full  and  careftilly-planned  index.     This  will  be  a  convenient  work 
of  reference  for  those  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  Ottoman  matters  to 
handle  it  safely.     It  will  be  a  precarious  guide  for  others. 

Bernard  Lewis 


An  edition,  by  Raymond  Klibansky  and  Hildebrand  Bascour,  O.S.B., 
of  Nicolas  de  Cusa  de  Pace  Fidei  is  published  in  the  Medieval  and  Renaissance 
Studies  (Supplement  iii)  of  the  Warburg  Institute  (1956).  It  also  appears 
in  vol.  iii  of  the  Hamburg  edition  of  his  collected  works.     This  is  the 
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tract  Nicholas  wrote  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  when 
it  seemed  likely  that  the  Turks  would  spread  into  central  Europe.  Some 
of  the  cardinals,  with  Aeneas  Sylvius  himself,  coimselled  armed  action, 
but  two  of  the  most  influential,  Cusanus  and  John  of  Segovia,  were  for 
negotiation  and  argument.  The  letter  of  Cusanus  to  the  latter,  which  the 
editors  print  here,  shows  (p.  97)  that  an  actual  meeting  of  Islamic  and 
Christian  leaders  was  in  his  thoughts.  To  John  of  Segovia,  formerly 
prominent  at  the  Council  of  Basel  and  an  adherent  of  Felix  V,  belonged 
the  manuscript  called  by  the  editors  '  S  '  (Salamanca  19)  containing  the 
present  treatise,  copied  from  the  autograph  by  Peter  Ercklentz,  the 
favourite  amanuensis  who  appears  in  the  De  Visione  Dei,  English 
readers  will  note  in  the  list  of  codices  Bodleian  Savile  55,  written  mosdy 
by  John  Scoblaut  in  1454.  This  is  one  of  the  four  new  texts  which  the 
editors  have  been  able  to  add  to  their  elenchus  of  manuscripts  made  in 
193  3 ;  now,  they  find,  there  are  thirteen  in  all.  Study  of  them  leads  these 
editors  to  some  interesting  notes  on  Nicholas's  over-hasty  methods  in 
correcting  the  texts  of  a  work  that  he  was  sending  to  his  friends.  The 
most  corrected  text  is  not  always  the  best.  The  De  Pace  Fidei  is  an 
imaginary  essay  in  religious  conciliation.  Exponents  of  various  creeds 
(Islam  is  given  special  prominence)  and  national  idioms  of  thought, 
appear  before  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul  and  the  Word  to  have  their  tenets 
discussed  with  a  view  to  reaching  fundamental  unity  of  belief  based  upon 
acceptance  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  well-known 
terms  umtas^  aeqmlitas^  connexio  are  employed  in  a  very  characteristic 
statement  of  the  Cusan  position.  The  interest  shown  by  Nicholas  in 
comparative  religion  is  plain:  the  letter  he  wrote  to  John  of  Segovia 
shows  that  he  knew  the  whereabouts  of  copies  of  the  Koran  in  Germany, 
and  in  one  of  the  dialogues  it  is  the  Platonic  Word  with  whom  the 
Moslem  and  Hindu  (Indus)  are  made  to  argue.  Last  of  all  come  the 
Bohemian  Utraquist  and  the  Englishman  who  thinks  that  there  are  too 
many  types  of  office  and  observance  in  the  Church  and  is  reassured  by 
St.  Paul  that  strict  conformity  of  rite  will  not  be  insisted  upon.  But 
reality  was  different :  a  year  later  Cusanus  was  commissioned  by  Nicholas 
V  to  reconcile  warring  elements  in  northern  Germany,  with  a  view  to  the 
crusade  against  the  Turk.  E.  F.  Jacob 


In  CusanuS'Texte  iv,  Briefwechsel  des  Nikolaus  von  Cues  (Sitzungsb.  d) 
Heidelberger  Ak.  d.  wiss.,  Phil-Hist.  Kl.,  Winter,  Heidelberg,  1956. 
Dr.  Erich  Maschke  has  edited,  with  explanatory  comment,  the  corre- 
spondence that  passed  between  Cardinal  Nicholas  of  Cues  and  the  Teutonic 
Order,  besides  other  letters  that  reached  him  relating  to  the  action  of 
Rome  in  northern  Germany.  The  group  printed  here  adds  something  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  early  stages  of  his  legation  in  Germany,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  in  1450.  Between  1454  and  1461  there  is  a  gap  in  the  cor- 
respondence, a  serious  drawback,  which  has  to  be  made  good  from  the 
archives  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  particularly  from  the  record  of  conversa- 
tions that  took  place  between  Nicholas  and  the  able  diplomat  representing 
the  Order  in  Rome,  Jodokus  von  Hohenstein.  From  these  sources 
the  story  of  the  relations  of  Cusanus  with  the  Order  can  at  any  rate  be 
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outlined.  The  Grand  Master  Ludwig  von  Erlichshausen  is  seen  doing  his 
best  to  secure  papal  action  against  the  Prussian  section  of  the  Order.  The 
B$mdy  as  it  was  called,  had  drawn  up  its  own  statutes,  which  the  central 
authorities  regarded  as  obnoxious,  and,  after  the  Imperial  dissolution  of 
that  body,  had  got  the  support  of  Casimir  IV  of  Poland.  Its  strength 
lay  in  the  leadership  of  some  of  the  large  Hanseatic  towns,  e.g,  Dan2ig  and 
Liibeck,  to  which  Cusanus  wrote,  warning  them  of  the  dangers  of  separa- 
tism. From  the  standpoint  of  the  Curia  the  Btmd  was  harmful,  since  by 
1454  it  was  diverting  the  German  princes  from  the  crusade  against  the 
Turks.  They  preferred  to  extinguish  the  rebellion,  quasi  propinquum 
incendium.  One  or  two  of  the  letters  show  some  of  the  deeper  causes  of 
the  schism  in  the  Order,  particularly  the  appointment  to  the  higher 
benefices  in  the  more  easterly  territories,  and  the  need  for  the  Prussian 
group  to  keep  on  reasonably  good  terms  with  the  Polish  monarchy 
which  had  its  own  views  about  filling  the  bishoprics  and  other  benefices. 
Nicholas  was  given  a  special  legation  de  latere  to  the  Prussian  Bimd  but  the 
author  of  the  Concordantia  Catbolicado^s  not  seem  to  have  had  much  success 
in  effecting  a  reconciliation.  However,  as  Dr.  Maschke  reminds  us, 
more  than  twenty  years  had  gone  by  since  the  Concordantia  with  its  appeal 
to  philosophic  conciliation  and  its  doctrine  of  representation  was  issued. 

E.  F.  Jacob 


The  sixty-nine  indentures  of  retainer  now  printed  and  discussed  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dunham,  Jr.  (J^rd  Hastings*  Indentured  Ritainers  1461-148J, 
Transactions  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  39  ; 
New  Haven  :  Yale  University  Press,  1955)  form  the  largest  group  of 
such  private  contracts  known  to  have  survived  from  Yorkist  England, 
and  their  interest  fully  justifies  his  enterprise.  The  novelty  of  these 
indentures  lies  in  the  absence  of  precise  obligations  by  either  party  :  the 
retainer  will  do  *  faithful  service  '  in  return  not  for  a  fee  (except  in  two 
cases)  but  for  Hastings's  promise  to  be  *  good  and  tender  lord  '.  To  Mr. 
Dunham  they  are  evidence  of  *  a  refined  feudalism,  neither  "  bastard  " 
nor  "  new  "  ',  and  symptomatic  of  a  changing  society.  Retaining,  he 
argues,  was  a  politically  stabilizing  force  in  Yorkist  England,  tolerated  or 
encouraged  by  the  king  because  he  *  depended  on  those  peers  loyal  to  him 
and  to  his  regime  to  raise  men  to  administer  county  government  and  to 
form  a  home  guard  of,  quite  literally,  territorials  '.  Hastings's  retainers 
may  have  provided  Edward  IV  with  a  'reservoir  of  potential  warriors  ', 
but  the  author's  argument  that  they  probably  supplied  many  of  the  3,000 
men  Hastings  is  said  to  have  commanded  at  Barnet  seems  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  only  six  of  the  sixty-nine  were  known  to  have  been  in  Hastings's 
employ  by  then.  At  least  one  of  them.  Sir  Simon  Montfort,  played  an 
equivocal  part  in  the  crisis  :  significantly,  he  was,  perhaps  like  other 
Hastings  men,  also  a  Warwick  retainer,  and  probably  Hastings's  midland 
influence  after  1471  owed  much  to  the  fall  of  Warwick  and  the  minority  of 
Buckingham,  which  meant  less  competition  for  the  service  of  the  midland 
gentry.  Mr.  Dunham  rightly  concludes  that  *  the  significance  of  retaining 
was  local  rather  than  national '  from  the  fact  that  few  of  Hastings's 
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retainers  apparently  sat  in  parliament  (although  we  know  the  names  of 
little  more  dian  half  the  members  for  1461-83),  yet  it  is  scarcely  *  an  un- 
avoidable inference  '  that  they  were  not  yet  as  anxious  to  sit  in  parliament 
as  their  Tudor  successors.  Many  of  Hastings's  men  acted  as  sheriffs,  but 
it  is  at  least  as  likely  that  they  did  so  because  they  belonged  to  the  class 
which  normally  filled  county  offices  as  that  Hastings  put  them  there. 
Without  specific  evidence  Mr.  Dunham  perhaps  attributes  too  much  to  the 
workings  of  *  good  lordship  ',  and  we  cannot  be  confident  solely  on  the 
strength  of  these  contracts  that  *  his  corps  of  retainers  did  give  Hastings 
the  "  rule  "  of  midland  England ',  nor  that  they  owed  all  their  success  to 
him.  Biographical  studies  of  individual  retainers  might  have  helped  to 
supply  evidence  of  the  practical  operation  of  *good  lordship  '  :  without 
them  Mr.  Dunham's  conclusions  on  this  issue  remain  stimulating  but 
not  wholly  convincing.  He  is  on  less  controversial  ground  in  the  long 
section  he  devotes  to  his  sub-title  *  The  Lawfulness  of  Livery  and  Retain- 
ing under  the  Yorkists  and  Tudors  '.  His  survey  of  Yorkist  and  Tudor 
legislation  on  retaining  is  both  interesting  and  valuable,  not  least  because 
it  breaks  the  traditional  barrier  of  1485  and  shows  the  continuity  of 
problems  and  policies.  Mr.  Dunham  perhaps  stresses  too  much  the 
*  transmutation  of  values  '  in  sixteenth-century  retaining.  Display  at 
court  and  parliament  had  long  been  as  important  a  motive  in  securing 
retainers  as  military  duties,  and  the  military  potential  of  Tudor  noble 
retinues  was  little  less  than  it  had  been  in  the  fifteenth  century.  But 
Mr.  Dunham's  book  will  be  welcome  as  a  lively  and  learned  addition  to 
the  growing  body  of  recent  work  on  a  hitherto  neglected  Yorkist  England. 

C.  D.  Ross 


To  write  the  introduction  to  the  history  of  a  sub-continent  which  has 
little  or  no  accepted  or  recogni2able  history  was  the  task  which  Professor 
J.  D.  Fage,  since  elected  to  the  Chair  of  History  at  the  University  College  of 
the  Gold  Coast  (Ghana),  set  himself  when  he  began  to  prepare  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  History  of  West  Africa  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1955). 
He  came  up  against  the  problem  of  perspective  :  where  should  he  start, 
what  should  be  his  unifying  theme  ?  Professor  Fage  chose  to  break 
away  from  conventional  patterns  such  as  the  transatlantic  slave  trade,  the 
Ashanti  wars,  European  activities  on  the  West  Coast,  or  the  latter-day 
development  of  the  British  colonies  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria.  He 
preferred — and  rightly  so — to  tell  the  story  as  best  he  could  of  the  peoples 
of  West  Africa,  taking  care  to  indicate,  as  he  puts  it,  *  the  influences  which 
have  reached  the  country  from  North  Africa,  from  western  Europe,  and 
from  the  Americas  '.  He  throws  his  net  wide  if  not  deep  :  he  moves 
easily  and  fluendy  from  the  medieval  empires  of  the  western  Sudan  (Ghana, 
Kaniaga,  Mali  and  Gao)  to  the  rapid,  mid-twentieth  century  advances 
towards  self-government  of  the  recent  and  somewhat  arbitrarily  de- 
lineated British  dependencies.  The  theme  of  his  textbook,  then,  is 
*  the  indigenous  history  of  West  Africa  and  its  people  ',  only  now,  as  the 
author  says,  *  becoming  a  field  for  detailed  study  by  professional  historians'. 
The  perspective  of  the  book  is  sound  ;  the  theme  is  in  harmony  with 
current  trends  of  political  and  cultural  development  throughout  West 
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Africa  ;  and  the  treatment  is  balanced  and  just,  except  possibly  that  the 
story  of  West  Africa  in  the  seventeenth  century  mainly  under  Dutch 
domination  is  given  less  than  its  due  :  Professor  Page  might  have  drawn 
a  little  more  extensively  on  Dutch  records.  Indeed,  his  greatest  difficulty 
was  lack  of  written  sources,  more  particularly  for  the  period  before  1500 
when  there  are  scarcely  any  at  all.  As  he  remarks,  *  we  know  very  little 
about  the  history  or  the  way  of  life  of  the  West  African  Negroes  before 
they  had  been  influenced  by  white  peoples.  The  Negro  peoples  did  not 
keep  written  records,  and  there  are  limits  to  the  value  of  their  oral  tradi- 
tions .'  But  using  such  information  as  is  available,  the  author  has  told  a 
good  story  modestly  and  without  afiectation.  This  is  a  textbook,  a 
tentative  but  useful  guide  to  the  past  of  West  Africa,  not  a  definitive  study. 
It  does  not  a£fect  to  be  more  than  an  introduction.  But  it  is  a  good  book. 
The  account  given  of  the  different  peoples  of  West  Africa  and  of  their 
probable  movements  in  earlier  centuries  is  very  clear  and  comprehensible. 
There  are  very  few  errors.  At  the  end,  there  is  a  helpful  note  on  books 
for  further  reading.  Above  all.  Professor  Page  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
setting  a  judicious  pattern  for  future  investigation  into  their  past  by  West 
African  historians.  For  almost  certainly  the  stupendous  task  of  re- 
constructing their  whole  past  will  have  to  be  undertaken  by  the  people  of 
the  sub-continent.  J.  W.  Blakb 


Almost  from  the  start  there  has  been  tension  among  Christians  between 
an  attitude  of  simple  devotion  and  one  of  learning.  At  an  equally  early 
date  there  developed  a  quite  different  opposition,  between  one  type  of 
scholarship  and  another,  between  Cicero  and  the  scriptures.  The  two 
dilemmas  are  of  course  not  unrelated,  if  only  because  the  man  of  untutored 
piety  has  always  accused  his  learned  brother  of  tending  to  move  from  one 
type  of  scholarship  which  may  be  conducive  to  religion  to  another  which 
is  not.  But  they  are  utterly  distinct  problems  and  are  not  perhaps 
clearly  enough  distinguished  by  Professor  E.  Harris  Harbison  in  hi? 
study  of  The  Christian  Scholar  in  the  Age  of  the  ^formation  (New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1956).  This  well-written  series  of  lectures 
sketches  the  background  with  a  chapter  devoted  to  Jerome,  Augustine, 
Abelard  and  Aquinas,  and  then  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  revival  of  learning 
(Petrarch,  Valla,  Pico,  Colet — an  odd  gap  here  between  Petrarch  and 
Valla,  and  an  oddly  untypical  collection  of  Renaissance  scholars).  There 
follow  three  more  substantial  and  instructive  studies  of  Erasmus,  Luther, 
and  Calvin,  where  Dr.  Harbison  shows  a  keen  feeling  for  the  moral 
situation  in  which  each  man  found  himself.  Though  there  were  some 
anti-intellectuals  in  the  sixteenth  century  (Thomas  Mun2er  is  one  men- 
tioned by  the  author),  it  was  a  time  when  on  the  whole  this  issue  was 
swamped  by  the  conflicts  between  humanism  and  docta  pietas ;  when, 
indeed,  even  that  was  becoming  something  of  an  academic  point  as 
Melanchthon  and  Loyola  enlisted  the  humanities  in  their  respective  causes. 
If  one  feels  that  a  few  pages  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  learned 
mystics  of  the  later  Middle  Ages,  Gerson  and  Cusa  for  example,  one  feels 
just  as  much  that  Dr.  Harbison's  subject  could  have  usefully  included  a 
discussion  of  die  educational  programmes  of  his  reformers,  on  their  views 
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on  the  place  of  scholarship  in  the  commiuiity.  But  his  book  would 
perhaps  then  have  needed  to  fill  many  volumes  and  would  not  have  taken 
the  form  of  this  charming  and  suggestive  essay. 

Denys  Hay 


The  great  mountain  of  silver  at  Potosl  in  Upper  Peru  was  considered 
by  Spain  and  her  rivals  to  be  her  most  precious  possession  in  America 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  occupied  an  important 
place  in  the  revenue  of  of  the  Spanish  Crown,  and  acted  as  a  magnet  on 
trade  from  Europe  to  South  America.  The  extensive  contraband  trade 
carried  on  by  the  English,  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  through  Buenos 
Aires  had  one  objective — to  reach  the  wealth  of  Potosl;  and  in  pursuing 
this  they  opened  a  backdoor  route  to  Peru  via  Atlantic  ports.  In  Tb$ 
ImperiaJGty  of  Pofosi (The  HAgac:  Martinus  NijhofF;  London:  Batsford, 
1956)  Dr.  Lewis  Hanke  provides  a  brief  and  informative  discussion 
of  the  main  problems  in  the  history  of  Potosl.  In  doing  so  he  opens  up 
anew  the  entire  subject.  The  general  effect  of  American  treasure  on  the 
economy  of  Spain  and  its  impact  in  the  form  of  the  price-revolution  on 
the  rest  of  Europe  is  well  enough  known.  But  there  is  a  lack  of  precision 
in  our  knowledge.  Charles  V  granted  Potosl  the  tide  of  Imperial  Qty 
and  placed  upon  its  first  coat  of  arms  the  words :  *  I  am  rich  Potosl,  the 
treasure  of  the  world,  and  the  envy  of  kings.'  From  that  day  to  this 
myths  about  Potosl  have  influenced  historians.  We  know  that  Charles  V 
and  Philip  II  went  through  vast  amounts  of  cash,  but  did  Potosl  really 
provide  the  funds  for  running  the  empire  and  financing  a  foreign  policy 
on  the  scale  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  done,  or  were  other  sources  of 
revenue  more  important  ?  Did  Potosl  also  affect  the  economy  of  other 
parts  of  Europe?  Then  there  are  more  specialized  questions-^-the 
problems  of  mining  technique  involved  in  the  production  of  the  silver, 
the  society  and  institutions  which  grew  around  the  famous  deposits,  the 
human  issues  of  labour  and  race-relations,  the  powerful  lobby  maintained 
by  the  miners  at  court  to  protect  their  interests  and  to  guarantee  a  steady 
supply  of  Indians  for  forced  service  in  the  mines  against  the  opposition 
of  ecclesiastics  and  lawyers.  All  these  topics  are  introduced  and 
*  situated  '  by  the  author  in  a  way  that  whets  the  appetite.  His  purpose 
is  to  ask  significant  questions  and  to  indicate  the  sources,  manuscript 
and  printed,  where  the  answers  may  be  found.  As  we  can  expect  from 
Professor  Hanke,  the  questions  are  stimulating  and  the  bibliography  near 
perfect.  We  look  forward  to  a  series  of  works  from  his  prolific  pen 
which  will  implement  the  programme  he  has  sketched. 

John  Lynch 


The  three  best  modern  biographies  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  by 
Armstrong,  Merriman  and  Brandi,  are  all  available  in  English.  The 
competition  for  anyone  attempting  another  life  of  the  emperor  in  English 
is,  therefore,  stiff.  The  late  Mr.  Royall  Tyler,  editor  of  several  volumes 
of  the  Cakndar  of  State  Papers^  Spamsb^  possessed  much  of  the  equipment 
needed  to  write  on  this  difficult  subject.    Only  a  fraction  of  the  enormous 
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mass  of  the  empetot's  papers  has  been  published;  yet  this  fraction,  if  one 
includes  the  correspondence  of  his  chief  ministers,  comprises  scores  of 
volumes.  Not  all  of  these  are  easily  accessible.  The  rest  of  the  manu- 
script material  is  dispersed  among  the  major  European  archives  and  is  in 
almost  every  European  language.  Tyler  had  worked  through  a  very 
great  deal  of  this  material — ^his  critical  bibliography  will  be  found  to  be 
the  most  useful  part  of  his  book — and  he  used  some  which  was  unknown 
even  to  Brandi,  notably  the  Latin  reports  of  the  Polish  ambassador, 
Johannes  Dantiscus.  Nevertheless,  his  The  Emperor  Charles  The  Fifth 
(London  :  George  Allen  and  Unwin,  1956)  is  a  disappointing  book  and 
can  in  no  way  be  regarded  as  superseding  its  predecessors  although  it 
supplements  dhem  on  some  points.  Like  many  others  before  him,  the 
author  makes  heavy  weather  of  his  summary  of  the  struggle  between 
Charles  V  and  Francis  I.  His  method  of  dealing  with  separate  topics 
throughout  the  reign,  in  preference  to  a  chronological  approach,  has  led 
him  to  a  good  deal  of  repetition  and  to  disturbing  shifts  in  his  viewpoint. 
Thus,  the  emperor's  relations  with  the  Ottoman  Turks  are,  surprisingly, 
treated  from  a  French  point  of  view.  The  two  long  chapters  on  the 
English  Reformation  are  neither  adequate  summaries  of  this  event,  nor 
are  they  relevant  to  a  biography  of  Qiarles  V;  for  the  emperor  only 
appears  as  he  does  in  textbooks  of  English  history,  as  an  awkward 
obstacle  to  the  desires  of  Henry  VIII  (strongly  disapproved  of  by  the 
author),  putting  more  or  less  unspecified  pressure  on  Clement  VII.  The 
two  chapters  on  the  marriage  of  Philip  and  Mary,  the  period  for  which 
Mr.  Tyler  was  editing  the  Calendars,  are  better,  though  even  here  it  is 
not  clear  whether  he  is  writing  the  history  of.  the  emperor  or  of  Mary 
Tudor.  One  has  the  impression  of  a  scholar  so  immersed  in  his  sources 
that  he  has  allowed  their  diversity  to  impose  itself  on  the  structure  of  his 
book.  Careless  editing  by  Mr.  Tyler's  literary  executors,  which  has  left 
a  host  of  mis-spellings,  stylistic  slips  and  repetitions,  adds  to  the  impres- 
sion of  a  lack  of  mastery  over  the  material.  Single  chapters,  however, 
are  well  worth  studying.  There  is  a  good  summary  (with  barely  sufficient 
acknowledgment)  of  Bataillon's  book  on  Erasmianism  in  Spain,  and  an 
even  more  useful  (and  this  time  well-acknowledged)  summary  of  Carande's 
difficult  and,  in  this  country,  very  rare  pioneer  work  on  Spanish  finances. 
The  book  is  pleasingly  produced  and  has  38  plates  with  excellent  com- 
mentary by  the  author.  One  final  point.  The  author  righdy  remarks 
on  the  difficulties  in  consulting  Brandi's  second  volume,  Quelkn  und 
Erorterungeny  because  very  few  copies  exist  in  this  country.  Could  we 
not  have  a  translation  of  this  essential  supplement  to  Brandi's  fine 
biography  of  Charles  V  ?  H.  G.  Koenigsberger 


Next  to  Machiavelli,  few  Italian  political  writers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  were  as  widely  read  as  Botero,  and  historians  must  be  grateful 
to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  P.  Waley  and  their  publishers  for  making  Botero's 
famous  Kagion  di  Stato  readily  available  in  an  excellent  modern  transla- 
tion (Giovanni  Botero,  The  Reason  of  State  and  Greatness  of  Cities  (London: 
Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  1956),  in  the  series  of  Rare  Masterpieces  of 
Philosophy  and  Science,  ed.  W.  Stark).     Compared  with  The  Princiy 
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Boteio's  Rjoson  of  State  makes  dull  reading;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
the  work  should  have  run  through  ten  Italian,  six  Spanish,  four  Latin 
and  one  French  edition  in  its  author's  lifetime.  Nowhere  else  could 
the  educated  reading  public  of  the  time  find  so  many  well-loved  plati- 
tudes presented  with  so  much  learning  and  esoteric  information.  Except 
on  some  aspects  of  economics,  Botero  had  not  a  single  original  idea. 
He  did  not  even  try  to  correlate  the  common-places  he  presented  and 
cheerfully  gave  contradictory  advice  on  consecutive  pages.  But  he  was 
always  ready  to  support  his  statements  with  example  and  authority. 
Not  even  Bodin,  his  great  model  (and  a  very  much  subder  thinker), 
commanded  such  a  wide  range.  From  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 
Babylonians  to  the  recent  events  of  the  French  Wars  of  Religion,  history 
had  to  provide  Botero  with  examples  to  be  followed  and  mistakes  to  be 
avoided;  from  the  Inca  palaces  in  Peru  to  the  cities  of  China,  and  from 
rivers  of  Angola  to  the  estuaries  of  northern  Siberia,  geographical 
facts  and  fables  were  pressed  into  the  service  of  his  arguments.  Dr. 
Walcy,  in  his  all-too-short  Introduction,  regards  the  reinstatement  of 
morality  into  a  place  of  honour  in  political  discussions  as  the  true  import- 
ance of  Botero's  work.  It  rather  looks  to  me  as  if  Botero  simply  re- 
flected the  ambivalent  attitude  of  many  contemporaries.  Machiavelli's 
real,  or  supposed,  immorality  was  condemned  throughout  the  sixteenth 
century.  Nevertheless,  ever  since  MachiaveUi,  anyone  who  had  wanted 
his  political  advice  to  be  taken  seriously  had  had  to  support  it  by  severely 
practical  arguments.  Botero's  success  lay  in  his  willingness  to  oblige 
on  both  counts  and  in  a  sufficient  degree  of  muddle-headedness  which 
enabled  him  to  do  so  with  complete  honesty.  Machiavelli  chose  as  his 
heroes  Ccsare  Borgia  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  Botero,  the  secretary 
of  Saint  Charles  Borromeo,  chose  as  his  model  of  political  sagacity 
Louis  XI  of  France.  The  moral  advance  is  not  a  striking  one.  Tie 
Reason  of  State  is  followed,  in  this  volume,  by  a  reprint  of  the  fine  seven- 
teenth-century translation,  by  Robert  Peterson,  of  Botero's  short  essay 
in  economic  geography.  Tie  Greatness  of  Cities,  This  is  as  fine  an  example 
as  one  could  wish  for  of  sixteenth-century  misconceptions  mixed  with 
acute  and  sometimes  even  penetrating  observations.  Thus  while 
Botero  maintains  that  the  water  of  the  Seine  is  more  suitable  for  carrying 
ships  than  that  of  the  Nile — and  he  gives  some  beautifully  fantastic 
reasons  for  this  belief — ^he  also  produces  a  thoroughly  scientific  dis- 
cussion of  the  factors  which  limit  the  size  of  cities. 

H.   G.    KOENIGSBERGER 


Dr.  A.  L.  Rowse's  volume  The  Early  Cburcbills  (London  :  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  1956)  falls  into  three  parts.  The  early  stages  discuss  the  origin  of 
the  family  from  which  John,  duke  of  Marlborough  sprang,  with  the  gradual 
thrust  forward  from  modest  beginnings,  assisted  by  judicious  marriages, 
culminating  in  that  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  cavalier  colonel,  impov- 
erished lesser  Dorset  squire  by  inheritance  who,  after  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  Civil  War,  found,  with  Lord  Arlington  as  patron,  a  post  at  the  Board 
of  Green  Goth  and  sat  as  member  for  Weymouth  for  eighteen  years  in  the 
Commons,  where  he  showed  himself  a  good  committee  man.     Dr.  Rowse 
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has  spared  no  pains  in  building  up  his  picture  of  this  worthy  if  somewhat 
dull  middle-class  gentleman,  not  unlearned,  for  he  had  been  brought  up 
on  the  classics,  could  quote  his  tag  of  Virgil  and  wrote  a  monarchical 
history  of  England  ;  one  of  those  whose  function  was  to  keep  the  wheels 
of  the  cumbrous  administrative  machine  turning.  As  such  Sir  Winston 
was  an  unobtrusive  yet  useful  member  of  the  community.  For  Dr. 
Rowse,  pursuing  his  chosen  theme,  the  main  significance  of  the  Dorset 
squire  lies  inevitably  in  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Drake,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Drake  of  Ashe  in  Devon  and  granddaughter  of  that  Elizabeth 
Villiers  who  was  sister  to  George,  first  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  a  further 
step  upward  for  the  family.  For  the  personalities  and  careers  of  the  three 
younger  of  the  four  surviving  children  of  the  marriage,  George  the  admiral, 
Charles  the  general  and  Arabella  of  the  plain  face  and  elegant  legs.  Dr. 
Rowse  has  used  much  new  material.  The  remainder  of  the  volume,  a 
little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  is  reserved  for  the  story  of  the 
eldest  son  and  Sarah  his  wife.  There  is  some  but  not  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere  in  the  pages  which  delineate 
the  career  of  John,  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  relations  of  Sarah  with  the 
queen,  the  building  of  Blenheim.  What  Dr.  Rowse  has  done  with  his 
sources  is  to  so  transmute  the  material  derived  from  them  that  it  glows 
with  a  new  light,  while  informing  the  whole  is  the  relationship  between 
husband  and  wife  from  the  early  and  none  too  easy  courtship  until,  nearly 
seventy  years  later,  Sarah's  body  was  borne  to  Blenheim  to  lie  as  she  had 
enjoined,  beside  her  *  dear  husband  '.  *  They  had  been  long  apart  '  so 
Dr.  Rowse  ends  his  story  in  that  phraseology  of  which  he  is  a  master, 
*  At  length  there  together  they  lie  '.  Dr.  Rowse's  portrait  of  these  two 
and,  no  less,  in  another  direction,  that  of  Sir  Winston  would  in  any  case 
have  made  the  book  well  worth  writing.  It  is  indeed  possible  to  cavil  at 
some  of  the  asides  in  which  he  expresses  his  highly  individual  view  of 
persons  and  things.  It  is  not  possible  to  deny  that  he  so  uses  them  as  to 
add  zest  to  the  scene  ;  and  while  many  of  them  can  undoubtedly  be 
queried,  this  does  not  here  affect  the  picture  as  a  whole.  But  finally  there 
is  another  theme  running  through  the  book,  of  considerable  interest.  In 
June  1686,  two  years  before  his  death.  Sir  Winston  wrote  what  Dr. 
Rowse  describes  as  *  a  stuffy  snobbish  letter  *  to  Blue  Mantle  making  a 
claim  to  ancestors  and  arms  that  was,  says  Dr.  Rowse  bluntly,  *  largely 
fictitious  ',  a  statement  of  which  the  irrepressible  Sarah  whose  remarks  on 
the  subject  he  quotes  earlier  would  have  highly  approved.  Dr.  Rowse 
sees  the  letter  as  typical  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the  practice  of  an 
appeal  to  the  Heralds  from  anyone  who  had  climbed  to  a  sufficiendy  secure 
social  position  went  back  well  before  that  and  usually  as  in  this  case 
succeeded  in  confusing  the  issue.  Dr.  Rowse  in  fact  successfully  traces 
the  Chui chill  line  from  that  Roger  Churchill,  great-great-grandfather  to 
Sir  Winston,  who  married  the  widow  of  one  Meggs  a  blacksmith.  This 
has  been  hotly  disputed  but  Dr.  Rowse  accepts  it  when  he  inquires  *  who 
would  not  prefer  a  real  live  blacksmith  to  a  companion  of  the  Conqueror, 
a  figment  of  restoration  snobbery  ?  *  A  blacksmith  was  in  fact  a  reput- 
able member  of  a  village  community,  may  well  have,  and  probably  did, 
own  a  plot  of  land  and  not  have  been  very  different  in  status  from  Roger 
Chui  chill.     For  the  latter  and  his  marriage  and  for  his  immediate  sue- 
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cessors  Dr.  Rowse  unhappily  gives  no  dates  but  the  sequence  seems  clear 
enough  with  the  gradual  social  ascent  until  the  burgeoning  forth  of  the 
family  tree  in  Sir  Winston's  children,  a  flowering  that  may  or  may  not 
have  resulted  from  the  admixture  of  Villiers  blood.  It  is  when  Dr.  Rowse 
goes  behind  Roger  who  must  supposedly  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  he  seems  to  falter 
and  even  unwittingly  give  a  false  impression  in  implying  a  great  family  or 
clan  of  Qiurchills  scattered  over  the  *  Churchill  country  '.  No  doubt 
the  name  as  Dr.  Rowse  says  was  frequent  enough  in  Dorset.  But  it  was 
also  not  at  all  uncommon  elsewhere  and  identity  of  a  patronymic  even 
within  a  county  by  no  means  necessarily  implies  any  blood  relationship. 
It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  these  preliminary  paragraphs  covering  no  more 
than  two  pages  are  couched  in  the  most  general  terms. 

Gladys  Scott  Thomson 


The  principal  theme  of  The  National  Church  and  the  Social  Order  (West- 
minster :  Church  Information  Board,  for  the  Church  Assembly,  1956)  is 
the  decline  and  return  in  the  Church  of  England  of  the  view  that  economic 
activities  are  subject  to  judgment  in  terms  of  Christian  ethics.  There  are 
interesting  comments  on  many  aspects  of  this  theme  in  this  short  book  : 
on  some  individual  writers  (the  casuist  Towerson,  the  political  ideas  of 
Warburton,  and  more  conventionally  on  Hooker)  ;  on  Christian  Social- 
ism ;  on  the  Fabians  ;  on  the  influence  (judiciously  estimated)  of  William 
Temple  ;  and  on  such  clerical  interventions  in  politics  as  in  the  coal 
strike  of  1926.  It  is  indicative  of  this  book's  approach  that  neither 
Hcnsley  Henson  nor  Conrad  Noel  have  any  place  in  it.  Some  important 
aspects  of  *  social  order  '  are  hardly  touched  upon,  if  at  all — problems  of 
population,  marriage,  and  the  family.  Perhaps  there  is  too  exclusive  a 
preoccupation  with  the  urban,  so  that  there  is  no  treatment  of  the  almost 
feudal  outlook  which  remained  so  long  a  marked  feature  of  rural  life. 
As  history,  the  book  is  best  on  the  nineteenth  century.  For  earlier 
periods,  its  judgments  do  not  inspire  confidence.  What  is  meant  by 
saying  that  Laud  was  *  virtually  Archbishop  '  in  1640  (p.  34)  ?  The  Bank 
of  England  was  hardly  a  *  central  bank  '  in  William  Ill's  time  (pp.  45,65). 
There  is  a  marked  propensity  to  write  of  *  pre-Protestant  social  idealism  ' 
(p.  45),  and  to  overlook  the  economic  conservatism  of  the  Common- 
wealth party  of  Edward  VI's  time,  as  also  of  some  seventeenth  century 
puritans.  It  is  not  a  satisfactory  historical  comment  simply  to  say  that 
in  the  *  competitive  society  of  the  eighteenth  century  ',  a  minority  grew 
richer  and  richer,  and  a  majority  *  poorer  '  (p.  63).  There  is  reference  on 
page  65  to  *  an  unbroken  succession  of  Tory  administrations  '  from  1760 
to  1 8  5  2,  which  filled  the  bench  with  *  Tory  bishops  '.  The  phrase  *  trades 
union  '  is  commonly  used  wrongly  for  *  trade  union  '.  To  trace  humani- 
tarianism  back  only  to  the  Evangelicals  (p.  133)  is  unfair  to  the  philan- 
thropic endeavours  of  other  sorts  of  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth- 
century  churchmen.  There  are  some  bibliographical  errors  :  *  Edward  * 
for  *  Edmund  '  Gibson,  and  *  Juri '  for  Juris  in  his  Codex  ;  *  Wase  '  for 
*  Wace '  (p.  51  n.  41)  ;  and  *  Uberty '  for  *  Liberalism '  in  the  title  of 
R.  N.  Stromberg's  book.  R,  W,  Greaves 
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For  some  five  hundred  years,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  great  north  and  central  Italian  universities 
were  to  German  universities  what  Oxford  and  Cambridge  still  are  to  our 
own  *  Red  Brick '  and  Commonwealth  universities.  Thousands  of 
young  Germans  took  their  degrees  at  Bologna,  Padua,  Siena,  and  Perugia, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  the  smaller  Italian  universities,  to  return  to  lecture 
at  Prague,  Vienna,  Heidelberg  or  Cologne,  or  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
German  princes,  especially  of  the  Habsburgs.  Their  influence,  and 
through  them  the  influence  of  Italy,  on  Germany  was  immense.  Herr 
Fritz  Weigle,  who  has  already  written  an  excellent  short  study  of  the 
German  '  nation '  at  Italian  universities  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  early 
modern  period  QnQuellen  $md  Forscbsmgetty  herausgegeben  vom  Deutschen 
Historischen  Institut  in  Rom,  vol.  32),  has  put  scholars  further  in  his 
debt  by  publishing  Die  Matrikel  der  Deutschen  Nation  in  Pentffa  {ijy^iyiy) 
(Bibliothek  des  Deutschen  Historischen  Instituts  in  Rom,  Band  21. 
Tubingen :  Max  Niemey er ,  1956).  This  is  a  list  of  the  names,  provenance 
and  subjects  of  study  of  2,033  German  students  registered  at  Perugia. 
The  volume  fcontains  a  short  Introduction  and  an  index.  It  is  the  first 
instalment  of  a  plan  to  catalogue  the  names  of  all  German  students  at 
Italian  universities.  The  plan,  when  completed,  should  become  a  very 
important  work  of  reference.  H.  G.  Koenigsberger 


In  his  volume  on  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  which  has  as  its  sub-title  *  The 
Ornament  of  England  ',  Professor  R.  T.  Petersson  (London:  Cape,  1956) 
provides  a  general  survey  of  the  life  of  this  virtuoso.  The  book  is  based 
on  a  very  detailed  study  and  the  notes,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
indicate  a  careful  survey  both  of  the  contemporary  sources  and  the  printed 
material.  The  author's  treatment  is  chronological  and  includes  an 
elaborate  examination  of  Digby's  writings.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  work  and  the  comments  on  the  Two  Treatises 
have  an  especial  value.  The  actual  cause  of  Digby*s  rise  to  favour  at 
Court  is  hard  to  fathom  for  his  fiather's  execution  after  the  Gxmpowder 
Plot  would  in  most  cases  have  prevented  such  success.  In  this  connec- 
tion Professor  Petersson  on  several  occasions  describes  the  first  earl  of 
Bristol  as  Kenelm  Digby's  uncle;  they  were  in  fact  distant  cousins.  The 
book  contains  a  good  description  of  the  voyage  to  Scanderoon  and  the 
naval  connections  which  followed  on  this  exploit,  including  Digby's 
work  as  commissioner.  Professor  Petersson  makes  the  convincing 
suggestion  that  it  was  the  connection  with  Deptford  navy  yard  that 
brought  Digby  into  the  scientific  group  at  Gresham  College.  All  the 
phases  of  Digby's  life  in  England  are  well  treated,  but  the  author  is  less 
successful  in  describing  his  contacts  with  France  and  with  the  Roman 
scene.  Perhaps  Digby  himself  has  not  the  weight  to  be  placed  against 
the  European  political  background  of  his  generation.  His  rather 
surprising  relationship  with  Cromwell  is  excellendy  set  out.  The  book 
contains  a  good  account  of  La  Voudre  de  Sympatbie  and  of  the  paper  that 
Digby  read  to  the  Royal  Society  entitled,  *  A  Discourse  concerning  the 
Vegetation  of  Plants '.  The  author's  judgment  on  all  these  matters  is 
calm  and  objective.     He  is  in  agreement  with  Anthony  Wood's  assess- 
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ment  that  Digby  had  '  a  great  faculty  (which  preceded  from  abundance  of 
wit  and  invention)  of  proposing  and  reporting  matters  of  the  virtuosi '. 
Professor  Petersson  brings  out  dearly  the  diversity  of  Digby's  interests, 
his  liking  for  full  red  morocco  bindings  and  the  hundred  recipes  for  mead 
that  he  collected.  Under  one  aspect  this  book  is  a  survey  of  all  Digby*s 
interests.  Professor  Petersson  has  entered  with  an  impartial  judgment 
into  each  aspect  of  his  subject's  life.  David  Mathew 


Some  Tbankfulnesse  to  Constantitu  by  Rosalie  L.  Colie  (London:  Bats- 
ford,  for  Nijhoff,  The  Hague,  1956)  is  a  charming  and  scholarly  study  of 
the  early  works  of  Constantijn  Huygens  in  the  light  of  his  knowledge  of, 
and  affection  for,  English  men  of  letters  in  the  early  seventeenth  century. 
Huygens  was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Dutch  golden  age.  His 
interests  included  the  new  science  and  the  new  scientific  method;  con- 
temporary and  classical  literature;  and  a  Calvinist  faith  which  in  the 
course  of  his  long  life  gradually  lost  its  precisian  bent  without  leading 
him  into  heresy.  His  correspondence  was  large  and  on  terms  of  equality 
with  many  leaders  of  European  thought  and  art.  Amidst  his  official 
duties,  first,  as  a  diplomat,  and  then,  as  secretary  of  the  Stadtholder, 
Frederick  Henry,  Huygens  found  time  for  ceaseless  literary  work,  con- 
tinued in  the  years  of  his  retirement.  His  poems  reflect  his  wide  range  of 
knowledge,  keen  observation,  moral  outlook  and  social  interest.  This 
book  emphasizes  English  influence  on  their  themes,  thought  and  even 
forms — an  influence  due  to  his  visits  to  England  in  161 8,  1621,  and  1624. 
A  '  connoisseur  of  English  sermons  ',  attracted  by  English  church  music, 
translator  of  English  poems,  especially  Donne's,  and  an  enthusiast  for 
Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning,  Huygens  opened  to  his  countrymen 
the  rich  and  conflicting  ideas  of  Jacobean  England.  The  author  traces 
these  influences  in  Huygens's  early  poems  with  painstaking  and  delicate 
attention.  The  translations  of  quotations  from  some  of  these  poems  arc 
particularly  successful;   and  the  bibliography  is  thorough. 

Douglas  Nobbs 


In  July  1956  the  Dugdale  Society  organized  a  conference  at  Warwick 
to  commemorate  the  three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  publication  of 
Sir  WiJliam  Dugdale's  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire.  The  conference,  which 
was  highly  successful,  was  attended  by  some  250  delegates,  and  all  con- 
cerned with  the  meeting  are  to  be  congratulated.  This  volume — English 
Historical  Scholarship  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries^  edited  by  Levi 
Fox  (London  :  Oxford  University  Press  for  the  Dugdale  Society,  1956) 
records  the  papers  which  were  delivered  on  this  occasion,  and  its  wide 
scope  is  aptly  indicated  by  its  title.  The  object  has  been  to  place  the  work 
of  Dugdale  in  its  proper  setting,  and  to  estimate  his  contribution  to  the 
development  in  England  both  of  national  and  local  history.  Indeed,  not 
the  least  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  learned  and  very 
stimulating  essays  is  how  arbitrary  is  the  line  which  divides  these  two 
activities,  and  how  much  each  can  contribute  to  the  other.  It  also  calls 
attention  to  the  great  revival  of  interest  which,  during  the  past  thirty 
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years,  has  taken  place  among  the  English  medievalists  in  the  work  of  their 
predecessors  in  Stuart  England.  Professor  Galbraith  is  properly  con- 
cerned to  guard  against  uncritical  admiration  for  the  work  of  the  seven- 
teenth-century scholars,  but  the  magnitude  of  their  achievement  is  here 
fully  displayed.  Mr.  Styles  thus  indicates  the  close  connection  between 
the  scholarship  and  the  politics  of  that  dynamic  period,  and  Professor 
Piggott  displays  the  genesis  of  true  antiquarian  investigation  at  that  time. 
Professor  Cronne,  in  what  is  probably  the  most  important  article  in  the 
book,  analyses  in  detail,  and  compares,  the  criticism  of  charters  by  Spelman 
and  Dugdale,  whilst  Professor  Knowles  breaks  less  familiar  ground  by 
calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  Reyner's  Apostolatus  Benedictinorum 
in  Attglia.  The  volume  as  a  whole  has  thus  far  more  than  a  local  interest, 
and  it  deserves  cordial  commendation.  Nor  can  Professor  Cronne's 
conclusion  be  disputed  :  '  Criticize  Sir  William  Dugdale  as  we  must,  his 
rugged  greatness  remains  unimpaired.  He  was  a  worthy  continuer  of  a 
magnificent  tradition  of  historical  scholarship,  and  a  vital  link  between  two 
brilliant  generations,  sharing  himself  in  the  lustre  of  both.' 

D.  C.  Douglas 


In  the  early  history  of  the  American  colonies  east  and  west  Jersey  have 
occupied  an  insignificant  place,  chiefly  as  an  illustration  of  the  weaknesses 
of  the  proprietary  governments,  of  which  they  were  the  first  to  disapf>ear. 
In  the  quarter-century  or  so  before  the  surrender  of  1702  neither  colony 
had  been  heavily  settled  or  achieved  any  economic  importance.  Their 
property  transactions  and  their  politics  alike  are  difficult  to  interpret. 
Nevertheless  there  were  interesting  men  connected  with  both  and  their 
manner  of  settlement  offers  some  instructive  contrasts.  Moreover,  the 
Propriety  in  each  case  was  peculiar  in  being  extensively  sub-divided,  so  as 
to  present  conflicts  between  sets  of  proprietors,  at  home  and  in  the  colonies 
themselves,  instead  of  simple  opposition  between  colonists  and  pro- 
prietors. One  of  the  difficulties  confronting  their  historian  is  to  trace  the 
convolutions  of  this  multiple  ownership.  The  chief  merit  of  The  Province 
of  West  New  Jersey y  i6o$-ij02  (London  :  Oxford  University  Press,  for 
Princeton  University  Press,  1956)  by  Dr.  John  E.  Pomfret  is  that  it  gives 
us,  in  detail  and  with  as  much  clarity  as  the  evidence  permits,  a  full 
chronicle  of  the  property  relationships  which  both  founded  and  afflicted 
the  remarkably  homogeneous  community  of  small  farmers — ^largely 
Quakers  from  Yorkshire  and  southern  England,  with  conspicuously  few 
servants  among  them — on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  lower  Delaware. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Pomfret's  most  important  contribution  has  been  to  clarify 
the  involved  relations  between  the  original  purchasers  of  the  Berkeley 
grant,  Edward  Byllynge  and  John  Fenwick,  and  their  successive  creditors, 
though  a  question  which  bothered  Charles  M.  Andrews — whether 
Fenwick  found  the  money,  as  he  later  claimed,  for  a  purchase  made  in  trust 
for  Byllynge  and  his  assigns — receives  no  precise  answer.  A  full  list  of 
the  hundred  shareholders  existing  in  1685,  with  their  fractions  and  (in  most 
cases)  their  occupations  and  places  of  residence,  is  given  in  an  Appendix. 
Mr.  Pomfret  has  also  cleared  William  Penn  of  the  stain  sometimes  laid  on 
him  by  local  historians  for  his  dealings  with  the  dynamic  but  unpredictable 
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Fcnwick.  It  is  not,  however,  to  Penn  but  to  Byllynge,  dubious  as  his 
conduct  often  was,  that  Mr.  Pomfret  is  disposed  to  credit  the  Concessions 
of  1677 — ^those  remarkable  constitutional  provisions  which  furnish  a 
simpler  as  well  as  an  earlier  statement  of  the  Quaker  colonial  programme 
than  the  Frame  for  Pennsylvania,  with  its  more  legal  and  indeed  feudal 
tone.  Mr.  Pomfret  makes  no  secret  of  his  strong  sympathy  with  the 
Friends  and  devotes  a  long  chapter  to  the  minutiae  of  their  organization  in 
New  Jersey.  If  he  seems  on  occasion  to  idealize  them  a  little,  he  deals 
fairly  by  the  counter-attack  of  the  S.P.G.  and  is  informative  on  the  main- 
tenance of  religious  contact  between  the  Sweden  even  of  Qurles  XII  and 
the  small  Lutheran  congregations  on  the  Delaware.  His  chapters  on  the 
early  Swedish  and  Dutch  interests  in  the  area,  though  useful,  contain 
nothing  new.  Their  presence  is  presumably  justified  by  the  intention  to 
write  a  fully  rounded  history.  ITiat  being  so,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  author 
has  not  said  more  about  connections  between  the  two  Jerseys.  He  does 
little  to  prepare  one  for  Popple's  assertion  that  their  proprietors  had 
become  largely  the  same  persons  by  1699.  Morris  and  Dockwra  are 
mentioned  in  passing,  but  evidently  without  being  worth  the  trouble  of 
indexing.  And  only  a  solitary  footnote  hints  at  the  development  of 
business  links  with  Philadelphia.  This  volume  is  a  scholarly  piece  of 
local  history,  but  it  misses  some  of  the  opportunities  open  to  real  colonial 
history.  J.  S.  Bromley 


For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  works  of  the  late  G.  P.  Insh,  Scottish 
Colonial  Schemes ^  1620-1686^  and  The  Companjf  of  Scotland^  have  stood  in 
need  of  eighteenth-century  sequels,  and  the  gap  has  now  been  partially 
filled  by  Dr.  Ian  C.  C.  Graham's  Colonists  from  Scotland:  Emigration  to 
North  America^  lyoy-iyS)  (Ithaca :  Gjrnell  University  Press,  and  London : 
Oxford  University  Press,  1957).  That  the  response  to  the  challenge  is 
still  incomplete  is  apparent  from  the  content  of  Dr.  Graham's  book  rather 
than  from  the  title,  for  the  approach  is  somewhat  selective.  The  first 
half  of  the  present  work  is  a  study  of  the  mixed  motives  that  impelled  the 
emigrants  to  leave  their  Lowland  or  Highland  homes  for  the  dangers  and 
excitements  of  life  in  America;  and  the  second  examines  their  success 
and  failure  as  settlers  and  their  contribution  to  the  evolution  of  a  new 
nation.  Dr.  Graham's  great  and  refreshing  merit  is  his  freedom  from 
any  propagandist  or  nationalist  bias:  there  is  no  suggestion  of  partiality 
or  special  pleading  in  his  pleasantly  written  and  closely  documented 
narrative.  He  is,  however,  open  to  criticism  for  the  over-emphasis  laid 
on  the  final  wave  of  emigration,  lasting  from  the  peace  of  1763  until  the 
Government  decree  of  1775  terminating  the  exodus.  He  is  certainly 
right  in  treating  the  numbers  involved  at  this  time  (some  25,000  by  his 
computation)  as  being  greatly  in  excess  of  those  of  the  earlier  movements, 
but  one  consequence  of  the  undue  attention  paid  to  this  last  phase  is  a 
tendency  to  exaggerate  the  *  loyalist '  element  among  the  Scots  settlers 
and  to  depreciate  their  *  patriot '  sentiment.  John  Witherspoon,  John 
Paul  Jones,  and  James  Wilson  were  no  freaks  or  *  sports '.  Lowland 
Scots  (not  *  Scotch-Irish '),  often  from  the  professional  or  mercantile 
classes,  were  numerous  in  East  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
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and  Virginia,  and  their  sons  and  grandsons  did  not  often  *  figivour  the 
cause  of  slavery  and  oppression '.  The  author's  treatment  of  the  post- 
1763  emigration  carries  conviction,  but  on  the  Jacobites  he  is  cavalier, 
almost  desultory.  He  cannot  both  limit  their  numbers  to  the  thousand 
prisoners  officially  recorded  as  transported  (and  known  to  be  Roman 
Githolic  or  episcopalian  nearly  to  a  man),  and  then  assert  that  Jacobite 
presbyterianism  was  strong  among  the  Scots  settlers.  The  most  serious 
omission  relates  to  Georgia:  there  is  scarcely  a  word  on  Oglethorpe's 
efforts  to  plant  and  foster  viable  Highland  communities.  Only  in  the 
discreditable  manoeuvres  of  1738-41  in  favour  of  open  land  speculation 
and  negro  labour  do  some  few  (and  admittedly  atypical)  Scots  of  Georgia 
find  a  place.  Dr.  Graham,  nevertheless,  sa]^  much  that  is  worth  saying, 
and  says  it  well.  He  is  especially  good  on  the  feudalistic  ambitions  of 
the  Highland  tacksmen,  on  the  subservience  and  dannishness  of  the 
crofters,  on  the  unpopularity  and  acquisitiveness  of  the  merchants  and 
storekeepers,  on  the  human  detritus  of  Glasgow's  tobacco  trade,  and  on 
the  cliquishness  of  the  many  St.  Andrew's  clubs  and  societies.  He  has 
given  us  a  work  of  present  interest  and  enduring  value.    G.  S.  Pryde 


Professor  Josef  Bohatec's  England  und  die  Geschicbti  der  Menscben-  und 
Burgerrecbte  (Gra2-Kdln,  Bohlau,  1956)  consists  of  three  posthumous 
studies,  part  of  an  uncompleted  work.  The  first  discusses  the  conception 
of  the  *  rights  of  man '  in  England  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Profeissor  Bohatec's  thesis  is  that  these  rights  did  not  originate 
in  the  sphere  of  liberty  of  conscience,  but  that  such  more  mundane  rights 
as  liberty  of  person  and  the  right  of  property  came  first  (p.  14).  This 
point,  which  few  will  wish  to  dispute,  is  illustrated  from  the  writings  of 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  from  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  from  the  Putney 
Debates.  At  Putney,  Ireton,  whom  Professor  Bohatec  rather  oddly 
describes  as  a  democrat  (p.  42),  defended  a  property  franchise  against  the 
Leveller  demand  for  manhood  suffrage.  A  disciple  of  Coke  and  Selden 
as  well  as  of  Hobbes,  he  argued  that  the  right  of  property  was  the  founda- 
tion of  all  other  rights  (p.  33).  Professor  Bohatec,  whose  most  valuable 
work  has  been  done  on  Calvin,  sees  Ireton's  desire  to  restrain  both  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  sovereign  and  *  the  extremes  of  unlimited  demo- 
cracy '  as  in  the  pure  Calvinist  tradition  (p.  43).  Here  he  may  well  be 
right.  But  he  is  also  inclined  to  generalize  from  the  Coke-Ireton  line 
of  thought  to  suggest  a  fairly  wide  agreement  that  the  concept  of  natural 
rights  has  its  origin  in  the  defence  of  property.  This  is  more  disputable. 
The  example  of  the  Levellers  shows  that  men  lower  in  the  social  scale 
had,  from  the  beginning,  a  different  conception  of  the  rights  of  English- 
men. Professor  Bohatec's  own  sympathy  with  Ireton's  position  may 
have  led  him  astray  here.  His  second  paper  summarizes  at  some  length 
Milton's  theories  of  liberty.  For  Milton  freedom  of  the  press  was 
inseparable  from  liberty  of  conscience,  religious  from  civil  liberty  (p.  61). 
Milton  went  beyond  the  Coke-Ireton  tradition  in  deriving  all  rights  from 
the  law  of  nature  (p.  86).  Professor  Bohatec  claims  to  have  demonstrated 
a  direct  influence  of  Althusius  on  Milton  (pp.  89-98).  Finally,  a  shorter 
paper  on  Harrington  argues  that  many  of  his  ideas  derive  from  Aristotle. 
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Professor  Bohatec  agrees  with  Professor  Tawney  that  Harrington's 
theory  of  the  balance  of  property  was  not  original.  There  is  little  in  this 
book  with  which  English  students  of  the  period  will  not  be  familiar,  and 
what  is  new  is  of  no  great  significance.  It  may  be  useful  to  summarize  for 
the  German  public  seventeenth-century  English  ideas  on  the  rights  of 
man.  Otherwise  the  printing  of  these  fragments  should  be  regarded 
mainly  as  an  act  of  piety.  There  are  errors  of  transcription  on  pages 
26,  29,  and  99.  Christopher  Hill 


A  contemporary  historian  once  illustrated  the  administrative  intrica- 
cies of  pre-revolutionary  France  by  tracing  the  vicissitudes  of  a  piece  of 
timber  from  forest  to  dockyard.  In  Forests  and  French  Sea  Power ^  1660- 
iy8$  (London  :  Oxford  University  Press,  for  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  1956)  Dr.  Paul  Walden  Bamford  examines  most  informatively  the 
whole  timber  supply  problem  of  the  French  navy  from  Colbert's  codifica- 
tion of  the  ancient  forest  laws  of  the  monarchy  to  the  naval  renascence 
begun  by  Choiseul.  During  this  interval  the  dockyards,  led  by  Toulon, 
moved  slowly  and  unsurely  towards  increased  reliance  on  foreign  supplies, 
especially  of  masts,  though  it  was  only  towards  the  end  that  French  buyers 
were  learning  to  adapt  themselves  to  conditions  in  the  Russian  market. 
They  had  better  success,  Spain  alone  competing,  in  drawing  supplies  of 
building  timber  from  Italy  and  Albania,  particularly  after  1 748.  Paradoxi- 
cally, imports  of  Canadian  masts  petered  out  in  173 1,  ostensibly  on  grounds 
of  cost  and  quality,  ultimately  from  the  home  Administration's  want  of 
belief  in  North  American  possibilities,  which  it  did  not  again  take  up 
until  the  resources  of  the  United  States  were  open  to  it.  In  analysing 
these  developments.  Dr.  Bamford  keeps  a  judicious  eye  on  the  initiatives 
and  shortcomings  of  administrators  and  contractors  within  the  larger 
contexts  both  of  foreign  and  fiscal  policies  and  of  geo-political  factors. 
Thus  he  is  able  to  add  fresh  meaning  to  the  loss  of  Acadia  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Lorraine,  to  Kuchuk-Kalnarji  and  Armed  Neutrality.  He  also 
understands  the  vagaries  of  government  and  society  in  France  itself.  To 
explain  the  deterioration  in  domestic  timber  supplies  he  has  had  to  discuss 
such  various  questions  as  the  resistance  of  peasants  and  others  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  forest  code,  the  impact  of  industrial  growth  and  of 
physiocratic  agriculture  on  mercantilist  conservation  policy,  and  the 
technical  weaknesses  of  forest  management  itself,  but  for  which  the 
retreat  of  the  tree  line  from  navigable  water  might  have  been  staved  off 
even  longer  than  it  was.  As  time  went  on,  domestic  *  shortages  '  became 
very  largely  a  problem  of  access  and  transport,  like  foreign  supplies  in 
wartime.  Dr.  Bamford  regards  early  complaints  of  forest  depletion  with 
suitable  scepticism,  but  only  because  his  researches  have  impressed  him, 
by  and  large,  with  the  efficiency  of  the  navy's  organization,  limited  though 
it  might  be  by  the  penury  (or  jealousy)  of  the  contrdle  ginirale  and  the 
efiectiveness  of  suhdiUguis,  Backed  by  pre-emptive  powers,  marine  in- 
tendants  and  their  contractors — ^increasingly  used  yet  never  developing 
into  a  ring  as  in  England — at  least  exerted  ruthless  price  pressure  on 
forest-owners,  even  while  repeated  riformations  gSnSrales  tell  the  tale  of 
backsliding  on  the  timber  sites.    In  boldly  and  intelligently  surveying  so 
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long  a  period,  in  a  much  neglected  field.  Dr.  Bamford  has  placed  students 
of  the  old  regime  much  in  his  debt.  He  is  hardly  to  blame  for  swinging 
the  balance  of  his  study  towards  its  later  years,  though  sometimes,  as  in 
what  he  says  of  convoy  protection  and  coastal  navigation,  he  generalizes 
too  far  from  the  experience  of  the  Seven  Years  War.  (Since  he  does  not 
invariably  date  his  documents,  one  is  not  always  sure  which  war  he  is 
referring  to — or  even  that  he  thinks  it  matters.)  He  may  also  wish  to 
reconsider  his  condemnation  of  the  inscription  maritime  in  relation  to  the 
recruitment  of  other  navies,  and  French  shipping  policy  in  relation  to 
wartime  relaxations  of  the  English  Navigation  Acts — ^not  to  mention  the 
exigencies  of  the  wine  trade.  The  naive  allusion,  incidentally,  to  '  a 
certain  Bordeaux  merchant  by  the  name  of  Gradis.'  (p.  36)  is  unworthy  of 
Dr.  Bamford's  usual  sophistication.  J.  S.  Bromley 


Mr.  George  Every's  The  High  Church  Party y  1688-ijiS  (London: 
S.P.C.K.,  for  the  Church  Historical  Society,  1956),  though  primarily 
concerned  with  the  origins  of  the  High  Church  party,  is  also  a  most 
useful  general  ecclesiastical  history  of  a  period  of  great  importance  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  of  England,  Much  has  been  written  of  late 
years  about  the  administration  of  the  post-Revolution  Church  and  the 
work  of  the  clergy  in  diocese  and  parish.  The  present  book  is  not  con- 
cerned with  this  aspect  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Broadly  the  writer  is 
concerned  with  the  principles  of  the  various  religious  groups  in  the 
years  following  the  Revolution — High  Churchmen  and  Non-Jurors 
particularly,  but  also  Latitudinarians  and  Dissenters,  Arians  and  Deists — 
and  the  relationships  between  them.  His  contention  that  the  High 
Church  party  *  was  not  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  require  a  name  before  the  autumn  of  1689 '  docs  not, 
perhaps,  carry  complete  conviction,  and  throughout  the  book  he  seems 
to  over-stress  a  distinctive  doctrine  of  Apostolic  Succession  as  the 
criterion  of  High  Churchmanship.  But  the  special  problems  created 
for  the  High  Churchmen  by  the  Revolution  certainly  brought  out  more 
sharply  than  ever  before  the  divisions  between  High  Churchmen  and 
Latitudinarians  and  fully  justify  the  choice  of  1688  as  the  starting-point 
for  a  study  of  these  religious  groups.  The  attempts  at  comprehension 
and  Prayer  Book  revision  in  1689  are  examined  very  fully,  detailed  and 
critical  use  being  made  of  the  original  text  of  the  Prayer  Book  used  by 
the  commissioners.  There  is  an  admirably  clear  accoimt  of  the  complica- 
tions of  the  Convocation  controversy,  for  which  all  students  of  the 
period  will  be  grateful;  and  a  discussion  of  the  Occasional  Conformity 
bill,  of  the  various  efforts  to  combat  heresy  and  of  the  attempts  at  reunion 
of  Protestant  Churches  during  the  reign  of  Anne.  A  final  chapter  seeks 
to  show  the  relationship  of  this  period  and  its  controversies  to  the  rise 
of  Methodism.  The  book  is  both  scholarly  and  well  written,  makes 
extensive  use  of  contemporary  pamphlet  literature  and  is  delightfully 
illustrated  with  reproductions  of  contemporary  satires.  These,  however, 
would  have  been  even  more  interesting  if  accompanied  by  some  ex- 
planatory comment  and  related  more  closely  to  the  text.  This,  in  fact, 
is  a  book  of  much  more  general  interest  than  its  title  suggests. 

Mary  Ransome 
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From  his  studies  of  Githcrine  the  Great  and  Frederick  the  Great,  Dr. 
G.  P.  Gooch  now  turns  to  Louis  XV  {Louis  XK,  the  Monarchy  in  Decline, 
London:   Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1956).     He  writes  the  history  of  a 
missed  opportunity.    France  was  the  philosophical  laboratory  where  the 
theories  and  techniques  of  enlightened  despotism  were  elaborated,  but 
it  was  in  other  States,  less  civilized,  less  politically  intelligent,  poorer 
materially  and  spiritually,  that  the  ideal  came  nearest  to  finding  its  human 
embodiment.     *  Absolute  monarchical  government  is  excellent  under  a 
good  king,  but  who  will  guarantee  that  we  shall  always  have  a  Henri 
Quatre?    Experience  and  nature  prove  that  we  shall  get  ten  bad  ones 
to  one  good  ' — these  words  of  D'Argenson  in  the  mid-century  head  Dr. 
Gooch's  tide-page  and  reflect  the  standard  by  which  he  judges  Louis  XV, 
the  standard  of  ruthless  self-advertising  achievement  which  contem- 
poraries could  see  in  Berlin  or  St.  Petersburg.     This,  then,  is  a  political 
biography.    Louis  is  unreservedly  condemned,  not  on  moral  grounds, 
but  on  political  grounds,  as  affording  the  spectacle  of  an  intelligent  man 
born  to  high  office  who  succumbed  to  the  ennm  of  greatness,  the  shoddy 
and  fatalistic  acceptance  of  national  decline.     There  is  an  injustice 
inherent  in  any  standard  of  judgment  which  is  applied  without  compro- 
mise to  a  man's  life,  and  a  psychological  analysis  of  Louis's  mental 
inheritance  and  social  milieu  would  go  a  long  way  towards  explaining 
his  indolence,  though  on  other  grounds,  those  of  his  fundamental 
indiflFercnce  to  human  beings,  he  would  be  even  more  decisively  con- 
demned.   Even  so.  Dr.  Gooch's  shrewd  and  masterly  portrayal  stands 
as  a  fiisdnadng  study  in  its  own  right  and  as  an  invaluable  corrective  to 
the  fiicile  sympathy  which  courtiers  and  courtesans  of  the  past  seem  to  be 
able  to  obtain  in  some  kinds  of  popular  history- writing.    One  criticism. 
In  two  chapters  sketches  of  the  social  background  are  given.    While 
they  contain  interesting  and  often  illuminating  quotations  from  contem- 
porary sources,  they  appear  to  be  largely  based  upon  older  authorities, 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  mass  of  recent  work,  chiefly  in  articles  and  mono- 
graphs, which  is  rapidly  changing  the  older  conventional  views  about 
dghteenth-century   France.    To   the   present   reviewer.   Dr.    Gooch's 
generalizations  about  the  Church,  the  nobility,  the  administrative  system 
and  the  economic  situation  would  need  modification.    But  if  in  these 
chapters  the  biographer  paints  too  sombre  a  canvas  and  overlays  the 
subde  pattern  of  light  and  shade  which  constituted  eighteenth-century 
France,  his  main  theme,  the  portrait  of  the  king,  is  hardly  affected.    Louis 
XV  did  not  know  enough  about  his  people — or  care  enough  about  them 
— to  be  exonerated  by  processes  of  revision  in  the  field  of  social  and 
economic  history.  J.  McManners 


Since  the  Reverend  Hugh  Jones  published  (in  1724)  The  Present  State 
of  Virginia,  historians  have  often  used  it  as  a  reliable  and  well-written 
description  of  the  colony.  It  was  reprinted  in  1865,  but  the  present 
edition,  by  Mr.  Richard  L.  Morton  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  for  Virginia  Historical  Society;  London,  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  1956)  is  much  more  than  a  mere  reprint.  Mr.  Morton  has 
completely  succeeded  in  identifying  Jones  (no  easy  matter,  since  there 
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were  many  Hugh  Joneses  about)  and  describing  his  career.  His  notes 
are  very  full  and  generally  very  useful;  only  when  he  ventures  into 
British  history  or  the  description  of  British  institutions  is  he  occasionally 
guilty  of  small  misunderstandings.  Thus,  in  Note  54,  it  is  rather 
rash  to  say  that  Drake  *  happened  to  come  by '  the  Virginia  colony 
in  1585 :  Professor  Quinn,  in  his  edition  of  the  Roanoke  Voyages,  shows 
good  cause  for  thinking  that  Drake's  appearance  in  those  waters  was 
intentional.  In  Note  185  Mr.  Morton  writes  as  though  Star  Chamber 
had  been  an  ecclesiastical  court.  In  Note  1 86  he  confuses  the  ordination 
of  a  clergyman  with  his  institution.  Note  25  6,  on  the  term  *  Professor  of 
Humanity'  is  unnecessarily  vague:  presumably  Jones  had  in  mind  a 
professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  as  in  the  Scottish  universities.  Mr. 
Morton  appears  to  misunderstand  the  term  '  Commons '  in  Note  265. 
Misprints,  in  general,  are  few,  but  a  high  proportion  of  them  relate  to 
British  names  or  institutions :  there  is  a  particularly  comic  one  on  page 
1 5  9,  the  *  Royal  Chapel  at  Whitehaven '  for  the  *  Royal  Chapel  at  Whitehall '. 
These  small  blemishes  do  not  detract  from  the  great  merit  of  the  edition  as 
a  whole.  As  for  Jones,  he  strikes  me  as  having  been  somewhat  over- 
rated by  historians.  Both  his  descriptions  and  his  suggestions  are 
particularly  detailed  and  useful  where  the  Church  of  England  or  William 
and  Mary  College  was  concerned;  this  was  to  be  expected,  since  Jones 
was  a  minister  and  a  professor.  The  rest  of  his  description,  though 
spirited,  is  generally  rather  vague,  and  his  suggestions  about  trade  were 
mostly  wide  of  the  mark.  Richard  Pares 


The  major  need  in  the  study  of  the  Revolutionary  period  in  American 
history  is  for  a  series  of  biographies  of  its  secondary  figures :  William 
Maclay,  Christopher  Gadsden,  even  Robert  Morris  have  yet  to  be  given 
their  due.  Biographies  of  the  signers  and  founders  might  indeed  have  as 
much  value  as  the  meticulous  editing  of  the  complete  correspondence  of 
the  half-dozen  well-known  names  to  which  so  much  loving  American 
scholarship  is  now  being  devoted.  James  Wilson  has  at  last  a  biographer 
in  Charles  Page  Smith,  James  Wilson  Founding  Father  ij 42-1^^8  (London: 
Oxford  University  Press,  for  North  Carolina  University  Press,  1956). 
The  outline  of  the  story  is  familiar.  Born  in  Fife  and  educated  at  St. 
Andrews,  Wilson  proceeded  to  Pennsylvania  on  funds  (never  repaid) 
raised  by  Fifeshire  friends  and  relatives.  He  turned  from  the  Kirk  to  law 
and  became  a  student  of  the  Pennsylvania  moderate,  John  Dickinson — the 
mentor  a  nobler  figure  than  the  protdg^.  A  frontier  lawyer  in  Reading, 
he  moved  to  Philadelphia  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and  threw 
in  his  lot  with  the  whigs — though  in  the  confused  politics  of  his  adopted 
State  he  stayed  conservative.  In  and  out  of  Congress  during  the  Revolu- 
tion he  sponsored  a  bank,  a  national  tariff  and  what  came  to  be  Hamil- 
tonian  Federalism.  In  the  Constitutional  Convention  he  advocated  a 
strong  national  government,  yet  wanted  it  to  be  popularly  based;  protec- 
tion of  property  did  not  mean  for  him,  as  it  did  for  Hamilton,  the  denial 
of  democracy.  He  was  unafraid  of  a  powerful  elected  executive;  he 
reminded  the  Constitutional  Convention  that  after  the  deposition  of 
Charles  I  *  a  more  pure  and  unmixed  tyraxmy  sprang  up  in  the  parliament 
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than  had  been  exercised  by  the  monarch'.  He  served  as  Associate 
Justice  of  the  first  United  States  Supreme  Court,  but  Washington  refused 
to  appoint  him  Chief  Justice.  For  if  Wilson  appears  here  as  less  reaction- 
ary than  he  does,  for  instance,  in  the  portraits  of  Merrill  Jensen,  he  was 
certainly  also  a  man  on  the  make,  a  land  speculator  of  the  wildest  sort  and 
a  fortune-seeker  caught  up  in  the  restlessness  of  American  enterprise  in 
the  years  after  1787.  In  the  panic  of  1796-7  he  was  jailed  for  debt  and 
died — though  still  a  Supreme  Court  judge — a  ftigitive  from  the  law  in  a 
shabby  North  Carolina  ixm.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  sense  of  retribu- 
tion. His  mother,  in  letters  he  seems  rarely  to  have  answered,  always 
warned  him, '  You'll  find  this  world  and  all  its  Glory  but  a  meserable  (sic) 
comforter  to  you  '.  Here  as  elsewhere  he  appears  aloof,  self-centred  and 
unlovable,  rugged  and  thick-muscled,  peering  at  the  world  through 
thick-lensed  spectacles,  prolix  and  venal.  Though  hesitantly  at  first. 
Dr.  Smith  brings  him  to  life,  confessing  his  difficulty  at  the  end — *  a 
prickly  life,  a  gnarled  and  knotted  life,  hard  to  grasp  *  (p.  387).  He  does 
not  make  his  finances  clear — either  the  source  of  his  early  prosperity 
(how  did  he  manage,  for  instance,  to  marry  Rachel  Bird  and  become  a 
Congressional  figure  so  quickly  ?)  or  the  casualness  with  which  he  allowed 
the  final  tide  to  drown  him.  His  views  on  the  law  were  original;  his 
political  views  less  so  than  Dr  Smith  claims :  yet  much  that  he  said  and 
wrote  was  certainly  &r-sighted.  Some  of  the  chapters,  especially  the 
first,  are  a  little  fandftil  in  tone.  1735  was  not  *  the  most  notable  seces- 
sion '  in  Scottish  history  (p.  7);  Stirling  is  mis-spelt  (p.  i);  the  second 
Continental  Congress  was  not  quite  *  a  continuation  of  the  first '  (p.  63) — 
Thomas  Nelson  was  not  elected  a  delegate  firom  Virginia  until  August 
1775  (ilni)\  the  war  years  were  more  dramatic — even,  one  feels,  for 
James  Wilson — ^than  this  account  suggests.  As  Dr.  Smith  says,  Wilson  is 
not  a  figure  *  that  evokes  much  sympathy  *  today  (p.  168).  Yet  this  bio- 
graphy is  a  commendable  effort  to  paint  him,  warts  and  all:  not,  despite 
the  author's  claim  for  him,  a  great  life,  but  perhaps  a  more  typical  figure 
of  eighteenth-century  America  than  super-patriots  care  to  admit.  There 
is  need  for  more  biographies  of  this  sort.  Esmond  Wright 


It  cannot  be  claimed  that  David  Hume's  Writings  on  Economics,  edited 
and  introduced  by  Eugene  Rotwein  (Edinburgh:  Nelson,  1956)  gives 
us  anything  that  is  not  available  elsewhere.  Nevertheless  it  deserves  a 
warm  welcome,  inasmuch  as  it  brings  together  in  a  most  convenient  and 
attractive  volume  connected  material  which  otherwise  is  embedded  in 
a  larger  work,  where  it  may  be  overshadowed  by  much  that  for  sonu 
students  might  be  distracting  reading,  or  else  is  scattered  through  various 
volumes.  The  appeal,  however,  is  to  the  economist  rather  than  to  the 
'  historian,  unless  the  historian  is  primarily  interested  in  the  history  of 
opinion  and  thought.  What  Professor  Rotwein  has  done  has  been  to 
bring  together  within  the  covers  of  a  single  volume  all  the  writings  of 
David  Hume  which  are  of  economic  interest.  This  covers  nine  of  the 
Essays,  supplemented  by  such  extracts  from  Hume's  correspondence 
(both  ways),  as  are  relevant.     Of  these  there  are  twelve  in  all.     The 
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telation  of  Hume  to  Adam  Smith,  above  all  in  the  evolution  of  Free- 
Trade  theory,  has  of  course  been  a  subject  of  perennial  discussion,  and 
in  a  rather  lengthy  Introduction  (which  has  its  roots  in  a  doctoral  thesis) 
Professor  Rotwein  discusses  the  general  background  of  the  thought  of 
the  time.  He  emphasizes  the  interconnections  of  Hume's  economic 
thought  and  his  general  philosophy,  and  the  importance  in  Hume  of  the 
psychological  and  of  the  historical  and  evolutionary  elements.  In  the 
chapter  of  the  Introduction  more  specifically  devoted  to  Hume's 
Political  Economy,  he  reminds  us  that  Hume's  analysis  '  does  not  appear 
in  anything  like  the  form  of  a  treatise.  Rather  does  it  take  the  form  of 
a  running  critical  commentary  on  the  economic  thought  of  the  period.' 
Indeed  it  is  clear  that  on  this  side  Hume's  design  was  to  be  an  elegant 
essayist.  But  how  admirable  these  essAjs  are !  The  care  of  the  publisher 
has  made  this  a  book  that  asks  to  be  read.  Ai£XANder  Gray 


One  of  the  principal  deficiencies  of  printed  collections  of  Polish 
sources  illustrating  agrarian  conditions  prior  to  the  final  partition  of 
Poland  has  hitherto  been  that  the  documents  published  have  usually 
related  to  Crown  and  Church  estates  and  thus  tended  to  give  a  one-sided 
picture  of  the  Polish  countryside.  There  has  long  been  a  need  for  a 
printed  selection  of  documents  for  private  estates  and  it  was  precisely  this 
need  that  Dr.  Janus2  Deresiewicz  had  in  mind  when  he  brought  together 
the  collection  of  Materialy  do  is^tgSw  Mopa  wielkopolsH^eff  w  dru^ej  pdowie 
xv'tii  wiekuy  which  covers  the  three  districts  of  the  palatinate  of  Poznan, 
Koscian,  Walcz  and  Poznad,  for  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
up  to  the  Prussian  occupation  of  1793.  These  documents  are  normally 
inventories  drawn  up  by  the  landlords  themselves  for  their  own  use,  or 
official  surveys  made  on  the  occasion  of  conveying  the  property  from  one 
nobleman  to  another.  As  Dr.  Deresiewicz  points  out  in  his  concise 
Introduction  to  Tom  i  (J^ojewids^two  p(n(Hahskie;  Materialy  do  da^ejow 
wsi  polskiej  seria  iii — Inwentar^  ddhr  z^emskicb\  Polish  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Wroclaw,  1956)  these  documents  have  certain  disadvantages  for 
the  historian.  They  unfortunately  do  not  give  the  acreage  held  by  each 
peasant,  but  merely  record  the  peasant's  status  as  full-peasant,  half- 
peasant,  small-holder  or  cottar;  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  assess  the 
extent  of  exploitation  of  the  peasant  by  the  landlord  when  only  the 
peasants'  obligations  are  given.  There  is  likewise  singularly  little  in- 
formation concerning  the  state  of  the  manor  as  opposed  to  the  village. 
With  these  limitations  the  documents  of  this  collection  are  extremely 
valuable  and  present  a  far  more  accurate  and  detailed  picture  of  conditions 
in  western  Poland  than  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  hitherto.  Dr. 
Deresiewicz  refrains  from  drawing  any  conclusions  from  the  materials  he 
has  brought  together  in  this  selection;  there  are  1 5,000  official  registers  in 
Polish  local  archives  in  which  these  surveys  may  be  found,  and  Polish 
archivists  have  yet  to  discover  them  all.  Nevertheless,  this  collection 
should  serve  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  historian  to  check  the  accepted 
generalizations  concerning  the  nature  of  the  agricultural  system  in  western 
Poland.  R.  F.  Leslie 
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As  one  might  have  expected,  volume  xxxi  of  the  Journals  of  the  Housi 
of  Ripresentatives  of  Massachusetts^  iyj4'i2JX  (Boston:  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  1956)  is  fuller  and  more  interesting  than  the  previous 
volumes  which  covered  the  years  of  peace  after  1748.  War,  as  always, 
created  problems  of  policy  and  organization  and,  incidentally,  differences 
of  opinion  over  constitutional  rights.  The  people  and  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  might  fairly  claim  to  have  behaved  patriotically 
in  this  war  emergency — upon  terms,  it  is  true,  but  not  unreasonable  terms. 
If  the  House  showed  some  reluctance  to  vote  money  for  the  defence  of 
other  colonies  to  the  westward  (p.  166),  its  feelings  corresponded  to  those 
of  the  recruits,  who  demanded  a  guarantee  that  they  should  not  be  sent  on 
any  expedition  to  the  southward  of  Albany  (p.  267).  The  expedition  to 
Crown  Point  was  supported  with  zeal  and,  when  the  New  Yorkers  failed 
to  provide  their  quota  of  men,  Massachusetts  allowed  its  quota  to  be 
exceeded,  on  the  understanding  that  New  York  would  pay  part  of  the  cost 
(pp.  268-9).  But  unanimity  as  to  the  ends  did  not  always  bring  agreement 
as  to  the  means :  the  House  would  not  vote  money  for  a  central  store  of 
arms,  but  reverted  to  the  futile  expedients  of  the  last  war  for  scattering 
arms  among  the  several  towns  in  proportion  to  their  tax  payments  (p.  36). 
There  are  one  or  two  things  which  look  like  constitutional  encroachment : 
for  example,  the  House,  on  the  advice  of  a  committee  in  which  the  council 
was  not  represented,  made  detailed  recommendations  about  military 
dispositions  (p.  172).  The  two  branches  of  the  legislature  quarrelled 
about  ways  and  means :  when  the  council  remonstrated  against  the  pro- 
posal to  farm  the  new  excise  on  liquors  as  a  wasteful  and  inefifective  way  of 
raising  money,  the  House  protested  against  this  infringement  of  its  rights  ; 
and  it  may  not  be  without  significance  that  the  House  postponed  the  usual 
election  of  civil  officers  until  it  was  assured  that  the  governor  had  agreed 
to  the  Excise  Bill  (pp.  127-30,  164).  Governor  Shirley  himself  had  had 
misgivings  about  the  excise  at  an  early  stage  in  the  controversy :  probably 
he  remembered  very  well  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  troubles  over  the  excise  in 
the  1 730s,  and  therefore  tried  to  persuade  the  House  that  so  inquisitorial 
a  tax  would  arouse  popular  bitterness;  the  House  was  so  far  moved  by 
this  advice  as  to  have  its  proposals  published  and  circulated  in  the  towns 
of  the  Province,  before  deciding  to  proceed  with  the  scheme  (pp.  46-8). 
There  are  three  interesting  division-lists  in  this  volume — on  pages  38, 
152-3,  and  182.  The  first,  on  the  excise,  almost  certainly  reflects  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  seaport  towns  and  the  country  constituencies. 
Members  for  the  seaports  constituted  a  high  proportion  of  the  minority 
which  voted  against  the  scheme,  and,  a  few  days  later,  a  Mr.  Fletcher, 
member  for  Cambridge,  who  had  spoken  for  the  excise,  found  it  necessary 
to  deny  that  *  he  had  reflected  on  the  Merchants  as  a  Sett  of  Men  who  had 
no  Regard  to  the  Good  of  their  Country,  and  that  no  Regard  ought  to  be 
given  to  any  Thing  they  said '  (p.  48).  The  two  later  division-lists,  on 
the  Albany  Plan,  cannot  be  said  to  reflect  any  such  conflict  of  sectional 
interest;  but  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  two  lists  and  to  discover 
the  members  who  voted  in  principle  for  the  Plan  on  the  earlier  occasion 
and,  in  effect,  against  the  Plan  on  the  later.  Besides  these  questions  of 
political  interest,  there  is  the  usual  routine  business,  and  the  interest- 
ing episode  of  Mr.  Royall  Tyler  who,  so  to  speak,  pleaded  the  Fifth 
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Amendment  :  when  asked  whedier  he  had  been  concerned  in  pdndng  or 
publishing  the  pamphlet  A  Monster  of  MonstirSy  which  reflected  basely  on 
the  House  the  only  answer  he  would  make  was  *  Nemo  tenetur  seipsum 
Accusare;  or,  A  Right  of  Silence  was  the  Privilege  of  every  English- 
man '  (p.  64).  He  was  imprisoned,  but  admitted  to  bail  a  few  days  later 
on  the  pretext  that  his  family  was  in  distressed  circumstances.  No  more 
was  heard  of  him  this  session.  Richard  Pares 


In  1928  Dr.  France  Scholes  discovered  in  the  National  Library  of 
Mexico  a  report  drawn  up  in  1776-7  by  Father  Frandsco  Atanasio 
Dominguez  as  canonical  visitor  to  the  missions  of  New  Mexico.  *  Report ' 
it  is  annotated,  '  that  is  intended  in  part  to  be  a  description  of  New 
Mexico,  but  its  phraseology  is  obscure,  it  lacks  proportion,  and  ofiers 
little  to  the  discriminating  taste.  Still  it  may  serve  for  the  information  of 
the  superior  prelate,  or  prelates,  for  the  narrator  did  his  best  to  perform 
the  ministry  entrusted  to  him.  It  deals  with  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, lands,  rivers,  settlements,  churches  and  their  belongings,  censuses, 
religious  and  secular  administration,  juridical  visitations,  &c  &c.  &c  ' 
Tastes  change.  The  Dominguez  report  has  now  been  translated  into 
English  by  Miss  Eleanor  B.  Adams  and  Fray  Angelico  Chivez,  lavishly 
annotated  and  illustrated,  and  sumptuously  printed,  with  supplementary 
documents,  under  the  title  The  Missions  of  New  Mexico^  777^  (Albuquerque: 
The  University  of  New  Mexico  Press,  1956).  It  is  extraordinarily  de- 
tailed, recording  '  two  unmatched  brass  candlesticks.  A  glass  cruet  *  in 
the  church  of  Nambe,  and  only  occasionally  enlivened  by  such  a  comment 
as  *  The  government  palace  is  like  everything  else  here  [Sante  Fe],  and 
enough  said  '.  The  New  Mexico  which  Father  Dominguez  described  was 
very  much  a  frontier  area  ;  its  peoples  were  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  the 
Apache  Indians  ;  its  missions  were  poverty-stricken  and  not  always 
soundly  managed  ;  and  its  missionaries  laboured  under  great  difficulties. 
It  is  not  a  glowing  picture  that  Father  Dominguez  paints,  and  to  his 
superiors  it  may  well  have  seemed  tedious.  What  makes  it  valuable  to  the 
historian  is  its  conscientious  observation  of  ordinary,  every-day  things. 

R.  A.  Humphreys 


In  order  to  write  his  book  on  Robert  Oliver^  Merchant  ofBaltimorey  lySy 
I  Si  9  (Baltimore  :  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1956)  Mr.  Stuart 
Weems  Bruchey  has  had  to  contend  with  exceptionally  difficult  problems  of 
book-keeping.  The  account-books  of  the  first  two  firms  in  which  Oliver 
was  a  partner  are  incomplete,  and  the  accounts  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
kept  on  a  single  consistent  system.  Mr.  Bruchey  is  on  much  firmer 
ground  from  1796,  when  the  letter-books  begin,  to  the  end  of  Oliver's 
career  as  a  merchant,  round  about  18 12.  Unfortunately  he  has  himself 
added,  in  some  places,  to  the  difficulty  of  the  material  by  obscurities  of 
expression  and  sometimes  of  thought.  This  difficulty  is  particularly 
apparent  in  the  Appendices,  and  the  exposition  on  pages  89-94  is  likewise 
obscure.  The  main  lines  of  the  story  are  very  much  what  we  should  have 
expected  from  the  general  histories  of  the  period.    As  the  interesting 
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Table  xxx  on  page  361  shows,  the  Olivers'  profits  came,  not  steadily,  but 
in  two  or  three  great  spurts  :  one  in  1799,  a  second  in  1806,  and  a  third  in 
1 808-9.  These  exceptional  profits  arose  out  of  the  circumstances  of  ihe 
war  :  the  first  large  simi  coincides  with  the  period  in  which  the  British 
Government  relaxed  the  Doctrine  of  Continuous  Voyage  in  favour  of 
the  Americans,  who  made  enormous  profits.  The  profits  of  1808-9, 
which  were  much  the  largest,  arose  from  the  curious  and  interesting 
arrangement  (which  Mr.  Bruchey  describes  fiilly)  by  which  Oliver  acted 
as  the  indirect  agent  for  Ouvrard  in  getting  Mexican  silver  out  of  Vera 
Cruz.  On  these  occasions  the  Olivers  acted  without  much  scruple  but 
with  great  success.  In  many  of  the  intervening  years  they  made  small 
profits  or  none  at  all,  but — this  distinguishes  them  from  many  of  their 
contemporaries  and  accounts  for  their  vast  fortxme — ^the  Olivers  had  the 
commonsense  to  lay  off  trade  altogether  in  years  when  the  political 
circumstances  were  unpropitious  :  thus  they  lost  hardly  anything  in  the 
crises  of  1 799-1 802  and  after  1809  they  made  little  attempt  to  cope  with  the 
exceptional  hazards  of  the  war,  withdrawing  their  attention  permanently 
from  trade  to  land-owning  and  other  forms  of  investment.  Although 
there  are  few  surprises  in  this  book,  it  gives  very  useful  examples  of  the 
way  in  which  American  ship-owners  and  merchants  could  make  money  in 
those  times,  with  long  (and  sometimes  rather  involved)  disquisitions 
about  the  mercantile  practices  of  the  day.  Richard  Pares 


The  publication  of  the  papers  of  J.  R.  Thorbecke,  the  great  Dutch 
Liberal  statesman  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  been  imminent  for  a 
good  many  years.  The  first  instalment  has  now  at  last  appeared,  edited 
by  Dr.  J.  Brandt  van  der  Veen,  Het  Tborbecke-Arcbiefy  IJ9S-1S72  (Erste 
Deel,  1 798-1 820.  Hist.  Gen.  te  Utrecht,  Vierde  Serie,  No.  3,  Utrecht, 
Kemink,  1955),  and  covers  the  early  academic  career  of  Thorbecke,  first 
at  the  Athenaeum,  Amsterdam,  and  then  at  the  university  of  Leiden,  up  to 
the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Germany  where  he  was  to  continue  his  philo- 
sophical studies.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  correspondence  contained  in 
this  first  volume  consists  of  letters  exchanged  between  J.  R.  Thorbecke 
and  his  father,  and  relates  almost  exclusively  to  the  intimacies  of  family 
life  at  Zwolle  and  to  the  progress  of  young  Thorbecke's  studies.  As  such 
it  is  undoubtedly  an  important  contribution  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  development  of  Thorbecke 's  rather  complex  personality.  Few  will 
deny  that  Ais  is  worth  studying  or  that  a  well-documented  account  of  his 
early  years  is  desirable,  for,  though  monographs  exist  in  plenty  on  various 
aspects  of  Thorbecke's  later  career,  very  meagre  accounts  exist  of  his 
student  days,  the  character  of  which  has  been  either  derived  from  the 
opinions  of  contemporaries,  and  of  Thorbecke  himself  at  a  later  date,  or 
merely  inferred  from  his  scholastic  successes.  Whether,  however.  Dr. 
Brandt  van  der  Veen  has  been  wise  to  give  such  ample  treatment  to  these 
formative  years  is  another  matter,  for  much  of  the  correspondence  is 
commonplace  and  some  of  it  repetitive;  what  one  would  expect,  indeed, 
of  a  dutiful  son  and  a  conscientious  student,  away  from  home,  forced  to 
live  carefully,  and  always  pressed  to  find  the  time  to  write  to  his  family, 
and  of  an  attentive  father,  somewhat  relentless  in  his  determination  that 
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his  son  should  make  the  best  of  his  opportunities,  anxious  that  he  should 
not  go  astray  through  lack  of  good  advice,  and  pleased  to  bask  in  the 
reflected  glory  of  his  son's  successes.  What  prompts  this  doubt  is  the 
remark  made  by  Dr.  Brandt  van  der  Veen  in  her  short  Introduction  that 
such  is  the  wealth  of  material  that  she  will  have  to  be  much  more  ruthless  in 
the  selection  of  material  for  the  later  volumes;  and  some  measure  of 
what  is  involved  here  may  be  gathered  from  the  fiict  that,  though  some 
500  letters  have  been  included  in  the  first  volume,  some  200  others  have 
been  omitted.  However,  judgment  must  obviously  be  suspended  xmtil 
the  publication  of  the  whole  correspondence  has  been  completed,  and  even 
then  there  can  scarcely  be  a  unanimous  opinion  for  Thorbecke  was  a 
manysided  figure.  What  one  can  applaud  unreservedly  is  the  scrupulous 
care  with  which  Dr.  Brandt  van  der  Veen  has  edited  the  letters  and,  in 
particular,  her  assiduity  in  tracking  down  all  the  individuak  mentioned 
therein.  Two  small  points :  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  J.  G.  H. 
Feder's  Laffk  tmd  Metapbysik  was  1769;  there  is  a  misprint  on  page  401. 

G.   C    GiBBS 


The  thesis  advanced  in  The  Militant  Soutby  1800-1861  (Cambridge, 
Mass.  :  Harvard  University  Press  ;  London  :  Oxford  University  Press, 
1956)  by  Professor  John  Hope  Franklin  is  that  the  South  was  a  land  of 
violence  which  came  to  be  dominated  by  a  '  climate  of  militancy  '  peculiar 
to  it  and  leading  it  to  seek  the  solution  of  its  problems  by  the  use  of  force. 
The  argument  is  not  very  convincing.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  as 
Professor  Franklin  himself  recognizes,  to  gather  similar  tales  of  violence 
from  the  records  of  other  communities  which  no  one  could  possibly 
describe  as  warUke.  It  is  difficult  to  take  very  seriously  a  fondness  for 
military  titles  and  for  calling  boys'  schools  *  military  academies  ',  for 
playing  at  soldiers  and  for  Wardour  Street  jousts  at  country  fairs  stimu- 
lated by  the  combined  influence  of  Walter  Scott  and  snobbery  ;  and  a 
militarism,  in  evidence  of  which,  as  late  as  1 848,  it  is  necessary  to  cite  a 
brass  and  iron  foundry  at  Natchez  *  employing  as  many  as  twenty-three 
operatives  '  and  a  gun  factory  at  the  same  place  with  *  six  artificers  ',  does 
not  seem  very  alarming.  Moreover,  Professor  Franklin  has  forgotten 
what  has  been  said  about  indicting  a  whole  people.  *  The  South '  is  a 
term  which  covers  a  wide  and  diverse  geographical  area  over  a  long  span 
of  years.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  this  South  was  in  1 860,  in  some  respects 
and  in  many  parts,  a  rough  and  backward  society,  a  good  deal  corrupted 
by  the  presence  of  slavery  in  its  midst.  It  was  the  scene  of  not  a  little 
brutality  ;  and  Professor  Franklin  has  by  no  means  related  the  most 
shocking  examples.  It  was  disgraced  by  the  continuation  of  the  practice 
of  duelling.  Its  citizens  indulged  in  a  good  deal  of  bombast  ;  and  many 
silly  things  were  said  by  flamboyant  journalists  and  intemperate  politicians 
which  in  the  end  became  dangerous.  But  it  is  a  gross  exaggeration  to 
conclude  that  only  relatively  unimportant  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  South 
escaped  the  influence  of  the  martial  spirit  (p.  212),  and  that  this  spirit 
*  had  reached  beyond  the  formal  military  groups,  extending  itself  into 
every  phase  of  life,  transforming  most  institutions  into  semi-military 
agencies  '  (p.  248).     The  South  was  driven  to  violence,  as  other  societies 
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have  been,  by  the  combination  of  a  bitter  resentment  at  the  course  of 
events  and  a  growing  sense  of  political  impotence  :  and  foreseeing  civil 
war,  it  made  preparations  for  it.  H.  Hale  Bellot 


In  recent  years  an  impressive  series  of  studies  in  Pennsylvania  politics 
in  the  Revolutionary  and  early  National  periods  has  been  issued  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  largely  from  students 
of  Dr.  Roy  Nichols  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  They  include 
R.  L.  Brunhouse's  The  Counter-Kevolution  in  Pemsyhania  lyyS-^Oy  H.  M. 
Tinkcom's  The  Republicans  and  Federalists  in  Pennsylvania  lypo-iSoi^  and 
S.  W.  Higginbotham's  The  Keystone  in  the  Democratic  Arch :  Pennsylvania 
Politics  1800-1816.  Hie  same  state  has  also  been  used  to  study  the  rela- 
tions between  economic  development  and  democratic  doctrine  in  the 
works  of  Louis  Hartz  {Economic  Policj  and  Democratic  Thought :  Pennsyl- 
vania Ijj6-i860y  Harvard  University  Press,  1948)  and  Catherine  Reiser 
{Pittsburgh's  Commercial  Development  i8oo-i8jo^  Pennsylvania  Historical 
and  Museum  Commission,  195 1).  It  is  to  this  same  field  that  Dr.  James 
A.  Kehl  turns  in  his  ///  Feeling  in  the  Era  of  Good  Feeling  (London :  Richard 
A.  Law,  for  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  1956).  It  is  an  examination 
of  party  politics  and  party  batdes  in  western  Pennsylvania  in  the  decade 
from  1813  to  1825,  based  on  much  reading  of  contemporary  newspapers 
and  broadsheets.  Western  Pennsylvania  was,  after  181 2,  a  distinct 
region,  though  not  all  eyes  in  it  were  looking  mistily  westward.  They 
looked  east;  they  looked  across  state  lines  to  the  trade  with  New  York, 
and  via  the  Erie  Canal,  with  the  world;  and  they  looked  south  down  the 
Mississippi.  Pittsburgh  was  the  centre  of  a  wheel  of  which  the  spokes 
were  the  Ohio,  the  Allegheny  and  the  Monongahela  rivers,  so  that  even  if 
it  were  by-passed  by  the  Cumberland  road  and  other  routes  to  the  west, 
its  role  as  a  potential  economic  capital  of  a  thriving  hinterland  could  not 
be  denied.  Local  manufacturing,  stimulated  both  by  transport  difficulties 
and  by  the  Embargo  Act  of  1808,  was  further  encouraged  by  the  war  of 
1 812.  The  tariff  was  an  issue  in  western  Pennsylvania  in  18 16 — eight 
years  before  it  was  a  national  question.  And  unlike  Virginia,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  Pennsylvania  remained,  and  remains,  the  only  state  with 
important  areas  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains.  By  its  nature  and  its 
location  therefore  Pennsylvania  saw  party  battles  of  a  vigorous  kind 
during  Monroe's  peaceful  presidency.  Hiough  almost  all  politicians 
were  Republicans  of  a  sort,  there  were  many  sharp  and  bitter  clashes,  in 
which  regional  or  personal  feelings  played  a  large  part:  there  were  many 
independents,  not  all  of  them  Federalist  in  sympathy.  Dr.  Kehl  is  very 
successful  in  his  examination  of  the  roots  of  this  anti-Washington  (and 
anti-Philadelphia  and  anti-Bank)  complex,  and  in  demonstrating  how, 
then  as  now,  the  making  of  a  career  was  tied  up  with  the  selection  of 
editors  for  local  newspapers  and  the  use  of  local  issues.  ITiere  was  a 
vigorous  political  activity — evidenced  in  the  press,  in  organi2ations  like 
the  *  Washington  Club  ',  and  in  the  growth  of  *  committees  of  vigilance  '. 
But  what  came  to  be  a  rallying-cry  was  distaste  for  the  caucus — as  early 
as  1 8 16 — and  support  for  General  Jackson.  The  Adams-Clay  group  had 
hardly  any  hearing  in   the  western   Pennsylvanian   press — whence   the 
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bitterness  at  *  the  deal  *  of  1824.  But  there  were  few  general  rallying- 
cries  of  this  sort,  and  when  after  Monroe's  re-election  in  1820  the  president 
became  '  a  mere  setting  sun '  in  politics,  at  least  sixteen  presidential 
aspirants  emerged.  The  good  feelings  disappeared  from  the  national 
scene  in  1820 — ^and,  from  this  study,  were  hardly  present  in  western 
Pennsylvania  at  all.  Dr.  Kehl*s  volume  is  a  valuable  monograph  that  for 
one  region  at  least  breaks  down  the  all-too-easy  generalization.  It  is  well 
organized  and  impressively  documented.  For  a  monograph  on  local 
politics  it  is  attractively  written,  and  throws  light  on  the  national  as  well 
as  on  the  regional  scene.  The  only  qualification  is  that  western  Pennsyl- 
vanian  hostility  to  Philadelphia's  culture  seems  to  have  aficcted  its  mastery 
of  Latin  texts :  Cato  has  been  erratically  invoked  (p.  67)  but  the  fault 
might  be  that  of  the  Pittsburgh  Ga:(ette  of  30  June  18 18. 

Esmond  Wright 


First-hand  descriptions  of  settlements  in  the  making  are  none  too 
common,  and  Professor  E.  A.  Horsman  and  Miss  T^illian  Rea  Benson  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  their  discovery  and  publication  of  The  Canadian 
Journal  of  Alfred  Domett  (London,  Canada:  The  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  1955).  It  is  an  extract  from  a  journal  kept  by  Domett  (Browning's 
*  Waring ')  on  a  tour  of  Canada,  the  United  States  and  Jamaica  in  1 8  3  3-3  5 . 
Domett  travelled  up  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Rimouski  to  Lake  Ontario, 
part  of  the  way  by  cart,  part  by  river  steamer,  part  by  stage-coach;  and 
then,  having  seen  Niagara,  accompanied  a  friend.  Captain  Graham,  into 
the  newly  settled  district  of  Woodstock,  where  he  spent  eight  months  with 
a  family  named  Hatch.  Though  the  special  value  of  the  journal  is  for 
the  local  historian  of  Western  Ontario,  Domett's  gift  for  descriptions  of 
natural  scenery  and  the  varied  tasks  of  pioneer  settlement  give  it  a  wider 
interest.     It  is  well  edited,  but  lacks  an  index.  W.  P.  Morreix 


No  historian  has,  as  yet,  attempted  a  systematic  study  of  French  public 
opinion  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  Until  such  a  study  is  made 
we  cannot  hope  to  understand  a  regime  which  prided  itself  on  its  popular 
basis  and  fell  at  last  as  the  result  of  a  popular  rising.  Dr.  Henry-Thierry 
Deschamps  has  contributed  towards  an  understanding  by  his  book  La 
Bel ff que  devant  la  Trance  de  Juillet  (Paris  :  Les  Belles  Lettres,  1956),  a  study 
of  French  opinion  concerning  Belgium  during  the  formative  period  of 
the  latter's  independent  monarchy.  The  book  is  very  long  and  the  con- 
tribution may  seem  comparatively  small,  for  in  561  pages  Dr.  Deschamps 
deals  only  with  the  years  1839  to  1848,  and  the  opinion  which  he  analyses 
is  strictly  that  of  the  territorial  magnates,  the  wealthier  bourgeois  and  the 
members  of  the  liberal  professions.  Hie  petits  bourgeois y  the  peasants  and 
the  workers  were  without  political  power,  and  Dr.  Deschamps  supposes 
that  they  were  without  interest  in  political  matters  until  the  eve  of  the 
1848  revolution.  Within  these  limits  Dr.  Deschamps's  conclusions  are 
illuminating.  He  shows  that  the  bourgeois  voters  on  whom  the  French 
liberal  monarchy  was  founded  were  more  interested  in  securing  political 
influence  over  Belgium  than  in  helping  a  neighbour  along  the  path  of 
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freedom ;  that  they  did  not  leam  all  they  might  have  learnt  from  Belgium's 
liberal-Githolic  movement,  and  that  they  failed  to  grasp  the  significance 
of  the  part  played  by  the  parliamentary  Opposition  in  die  political  life  of 
Belgium.  All  this  had  its  importance  in  the  history  of  both  countries. 
Dr.  Deschamps  has  taken  most  of  his  information  from  contemporary 
newspapers.  These  are  probably  a  more  reliable  guide  to  public  opinion 
during  the  July  monarchy  than  at  any  other  time,  and  the  careful  analysis 
of  newspaper  ownership  and  editorial  policy,  with  which  the  book  is 
prefaced,  help  the  reader  to  assess  the  value  of  succeeding  references. 
There  is  an  extensive  bibliography,  usefully  classified. 

Irene  Collins 


Merchants^  Farmers^  and  Kaikoads.  'Railroad  Kiffdation  and  Na^  York 
PolitkSy  iB J 0-188 J  (Harvard  University  Press;  London  :  Cumberlege, 
^95  5)  W  ^"-^^^  Benson  is  a  learned  and  illuminating,  if  rather  untidy  book. 
A  *  study  of  the  part  played  by  New  York  merchants  and  farmers  in  the 
movement  to  subject  railroads  to  government  control ',  it  examines  the 
way  in  which  these  groups  were  forced  by  circumstances  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  seventies  and  eighties.  In  doing  so  it  makes  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  1 887.  The  situation 
was  complicated.  *  The  Erie  Canal,  exploiting  New  York's  unique 
geographical  trough  across  the  Alleghenics,  had  been  operated  completely 
in  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Empire  State,  more  especially  its  seaport 
and  assorted  satellites.  In  the  1 870's  the  tnink  lines  tapping  the  interior  de- 
finitely surpassed  the  canal  as  a  transportation  instrument  but  they  refused 
to  assume  its  function  as  the  strong  commercial  arm  of  New  York '  (p.  5  3). 
Various  and  often  conflicting  interests  were  thus  brought  into  play. 
Water  carriers  competed  with  railroads.  Railroad  stockholders  called  for 
protection  from  the  corrupt  practices  of  railroad  officials.  Up-state 
farmers  and  merchants,  threatened  by  cheap  through  freights  in  long 
hauls  from  the  West,  wanted  uniform  rates.  The  merchants  of  New 
York  city,  profiting  from  the  growth  of  the  railroads  and  the  cheapness  of 
long  hauls,  feared  the  diversion  of  tra£Sc  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
and  the  control  of  the  lines  connecting  New  York  with  the  West  by  a 
consolidated  system.  And  in  the  end  the  railroads  themselves  sought 
relief  from  rate  wars  and  the  building  of  parallel  and  unwanted  roads  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  extortion.  In  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Benson 
argues,  it  is  a  fallacy  to  speak  of  the  demand  for  the  public  control  of  the 
railroads  as  a  popular  and  mainly  agrarian  revolt.  *  Until  the  "  Granger 
Movement  "  erupted  briefly  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  commercial 
groups  throughout  the  country,  particularly  those  representing  major 
coastal  and  interior  cities,  dominated  the  campaigns  centering  on  trans- 
portation issues '  (p.  23).  *  Farmers  .  .  .  were  only  one  of  several 
groups  engaged  in  diverse  movements  to  secure  regulation  in  the  Old 
Northwest,  and  the  Grange  itself  played  only  a  supporting  r61e  in  securing 
the  misnamed  "  Granger  Legislation  "  *  (p.  24).  Leadership  came  in  fact 
from  New  York  city.  *  An  organization  of  merchants  was  set  up  in  1873 
to  deal  solely  with  transportation  problems.  At  first  known  as  the  New 
York  Cheap  Transportation  Association,  it  thereafter  took  on  the  name  of 
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the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation  '  (p.  5  7).  From  the  early  seventies 
to  the  passage  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  1887,  this  was,  Mr. 
Benson  holds,  the  most  important  organi2ation  of  its  kind  not  only  in 
New  York  but  in  the  nation  at  large,  drawing  its  strength  from  the  com- 
bination of  the  mercantile  interests  of  New  York  city  with  the  interests  of 
up-state  farmers,  merchants,  and  manufacturers,  and  those  of  the  friends 
of  the  canal  (p.  1 17).  Thus  the  Hepburn  inquiry  held  in  Albany  in  1879 
became  *  the  single  most  important  chapter  in  the  direct  sequence  of 
events  leading  up  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  1887 '  (p.i  16). 
This  influence  reached  its  peak  in  1882.  After  that,  the  sheer  anarchy  of 
the  situation  drove  both  the  railroads  themselves  and  the  country  at  large 
to  action.  The  case  is  well  argued  and  amply  documented.  Yet  Mr. 
Benson  expects  his  reader  to  do  a  good  deal  of  work  for  himself.  The 
material  is  badly  arranged,  with  much  overlapping  and  repetition  ;  and 
there  are  gathered  together,  at  the  end  of  a  book  that  only  amounts  to 
510  pages  in  all,  52  pages  of  almost  unusable  notes. 

H.  Hale  Bellot 


Die  Frontier theorie  von  Frederick  Jackson  Turner^  1861-1^^2.  Zurcber 
Studien  :(ur  allgemeinen  Geschichte,  14,  (Zurich  :  Europa  Verlag,  1955)  by 
Roland  H.  Beck  is  an  able  and  thorough  piece  of  work.  After  setting  out 
the  substance  of  the  theory,  Mr.  Beck  discusses  its  intellectual  origins,  the 
circumstances  which  gave  it  birth,  its  romantic  overtones,  its  ambiguities 
and  inconsistencies,  its  shortcomings  and  confusions,  the  limits  of  its 
validity,  and  its  importance  as  an  illustration  of  the  temper  of  American 
thought  at  the  close  of  last  century.  It  rested,  he  points  out,  upon  slender 
foundations  *  in  einem  zeitlich,  ortlich  und  geistig  beschrankten  Sektor 
des  amerikanischen  Lebens '  ;  and  it  played  its  part  in  the  development  of 
isolationism.  Today,  he  concludes,  perhaps  a  little  too  sweepingly,  it  is 
largely  discredited.  Mr.  Beck  writes  with  full  command  of  tiie  rdevant 
literature.  His  study  will  be  invaluable  to  Continental  readers  to  whom 
that  literature  is  not  familiar  ;  and  even  those  who  know  their  way  about 
the  subject  fairly  well  will  find  this  concise  and  orderly  survey  very  useful. 

H.  Hale  Bellot 


Professor  Francis  E.  Hyde  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  recent  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  merchant  shipping.  Blue  Funnel :  a  History 
of  Alfred  Holt  and  Company  of  Liverpooly  i86j-i^i4  (Liverpool :  University 
Press,  1956).  Of  its  value  there  can  be  no  question,  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  such  a  history  was  overdue.  Recoiling  perhaps  too  sharply  from  the 
*  heavc-ho  '  school  of  maritime  literature.  Dr.  Hyde  has  tended  to  adopt  a 
strictly  economic  approach,  fearing  to  leave  the  boardroom  and  but  rarely 
taking  his  readers  as  far  as  the  quayside.  The  result  is  an  excellent  work 
but  one  which  still  leaves  scope  for  another  historian  whose  interests  are 
slightly  different.  From  this  book  we  learn  much  about  the  company's 
finance  and  more  about  the  agreements  by  which  the  shipowners  fixed 
their  freight.  We  learn  less  about  the  actual  cargoes  shipped  and 
practically  nothing  about  the  seamen.     The  fact  that  the  narrative  stops  in 
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1 91 4  allows  us  to  hope  for  a  further  volume  to  complete  the  story,  and  for 
this  later  period  more  might  be  gleaned  from  personal  recollections  than 
can  be  known  about  the  earlier  years,  the  documentary  material  for  which 
has  been  all  too  completely  destroyed.  The  great  shipping  lines,  of 
which  the  Blue  Funnel  is  certainly  one,  have  played  a  larger  part  in  im- 
perial history  than  they  have  been  allowed  to  play  in  the  works  of  imperial 
historians.  More  studies  of  this  kind  are  needed  and  Dr.  Hyde  has  shown 
what  can  be  done  even  with  material  which  is  tragically  incomplete.  In 
that  second  awaited  volume,  however,  the  collaboration  might  be  en- 
listed of  another  author  (a  Mr.  Jekyll,  perhaps)  whose  tastes  are  more 
nautical,  his  figures  less  nice.  For  that  or  for  any  other  maritime  book  no 
better  publisher  could  be  found,  incidentally,  than  the  Liverpool  Univer- 
sity Press,  whose  standard  of  work  appears  from  this  work  to  have 
improved  enormously  since  its  early  days.  Such  a  book  as  this  might 
stand  comparison  with  those  published  by  university  presses  of  more 
ancient  foundation.  This  is  a  book  altogether  of  which  Liverpool  may 
be  justifiably  proud.  C.  Northcote  Parkinson 


According  to  the  title  Dr.  Bruce  Hamilton's  study,  Barbados  and  tb$ 
Confederation  Question^  i8yi-i88j  (Crown  Agents,  London,  1956),  is 
concerned  with  the  years  1871-85,  the  greater  portion  of  the  book, 
however,  is  devoted  to  the  period  of  Governor  Hennessy's  term  of 
o£fice — 1873-6,  during  which  tie  protracted  squabble  took  place  between 
the  Barbados  Assembly  and  the  colonial  office  over  the  proposed  inclusion 
of  Barbados  in  a  federation  of  the  Windward  Islands.  What  docs  not 
emerge  too  clearly  from  this  closely  detailed — almost  painfully  detailed — 
account  is  the  reason  why  the  British  colonial  office  continued  to  press 
for  federation  long  after  it  was  apparent  that  the  majority  of  the  Barbados 
Assembly  was  firmly  opposed  to  it.  Was  federation  used  as  a  threat  to 
cajole  Barbadians  into  accepting  a  change  in  their  constitution  which, 
despite  its  so-called  representative  character,  had  long  been  an  obstacle 
to  executive  control  over  the  island's  a£fairs  and  attempts  to  ameliorate 
the  lot  of  the  mass  of  the  population?  Although  Barbados  appears  to 
have  got  the  better  of  the  contest  in  that  the  scheme  for  federation  was 
dropped,  there  was  introduced  in  188 1  an  executive  committee  whereby 
the  executive  and  the  legislature  were  linked  so  as  to  bring  about  some 
measure  of  the  change  desired  by  the  colonial  office.  In  view  of  this 
resulting  compromise  is  the  audior's  remark  that  the  colonial  office 
suffered  '  a  severe  and  striking  defeat ',  even  in  the  qualified  sense  that 
he  suggests,  not  exaggerated?  The  resignation  of  Carnarvon  in  1878 
(not  over  the  Barbados  issue)  seems  to  have  marked  the  end  of  pressure 
from  the  colonial  office,  and  this  raises  the  question,  to  what  extent 
Carnarvon  was  the  prime  mover  behind  the  whole  campaign  to  manoeuvre 
Barbados  into  a  Windward  Federation.  Although  there  may  be  uncer- 
tainty why  the  colonial  office  persisted  in  its  agitation  for  federation,  we 
are  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  ruling  class  in  Barbados  as 
regards  federation.  Fear  of  the  loss  of  their  cherished  institutions  in  a 
federation  with  less  advanced  colonies,  a  feeling  that  more  prosperous 
Barbados  would  have  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  her  poorer 
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sisteis,  and  dmt  labour  emigration  would  be  encouraged  by  federation 
(although  the  long-standing  attachment  of  Barbadian  labourers  to  their 
island  home  made  this  unlikely)  impelled  the  majority  of  the  whites  to 
oppose  the  scheme  with  all  the  vehemence  at  their  command.  The 
small  success  of  the  Leeward  Federation  is  also  given  as  a  hctor  in 
discouraging  the  introduction  of  such  a  scheme  into  the  Windward  group. 
In  this  small  book  we  get  an  indication  of  the  difficult  going  it  can  be 
for  a  governor  in  a  colony  where  control  of  local  affidrs  lies  pretty  well 
in  the  hands  of  an  entrenched  white  population  with  a  high  opinion  of 
its  own  status  and  institutions,  and  where  the  majority  of  the  whites  are 
opposed  to  what  they  regard  as  a  move  against  ^eir  own  vital  interests, 
liie  book  is  well  based  on  original  research  in  colonial  office  papers  in 
the  Public  Record  Office,  and  on  material  in  Barbados,  especially  Barbados 
newspapers  of  the  period.  However,  in  a  book  where  reference  notes 
comprise  about  one-fifth  of  the  text  and  where  they  are  so  often  an 
amplification  of  it,  the  reader  would  be  much  assisted  by  their  being 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  relevant  pages.  An  interesting  picture  of  the 
colonial  office  in  its  day-to-day  working  and  of  its  personnel  during  this 
period  is  given  in  chapter  ii,  and  some  acute  comments  are  made  on  the 
weaknesses  and  virtues  of  the  system  of  policy-making  as  revealed  in  the 
department  concerned.  Too  often  the  essential  account  is  lost  in  a  maze 
of  dialogue  and  quotation  from  diat  too  common  feature  of  Barbados 
politics  which  the  author  terms  'promiscuous  vituperation*  which, 
however,  seems  to  hold  no  small  fieisdnation  for  him.  Despite  the 
author's  apology  it  is  difficult  to  justify  the  inclusion  of  a  brief  list  of 
surnames  of  persons,  felling  a  proper  index.  Raymond  Beachet 


Giuliano  Procacci's  Le  elei(iom  deJ  18^4  e  l^oppash^ume  mmSonah  (Milan : 
Feltrinelli,  1956)  discusses,  feom  another  side,  the  antagonism  between 
southern  and  northern  Italy  upon  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  in 
recent  books.  Signor  Procacci  shows  that  the  battle  between  the  sup- 
porters of  Minghetti's  Government  and  its  opponents  in  the  elections  of 
1874  was  a  struggle  between  north  and  south.  The  north  returned  a 
majority  of  candidates  from  the  Right,  the  south  a  majority  from  the 
Left.  The  author  begins  by  describing  and  explaining  the  split  on  the 
Left.  Crispi  and  Mancini  and  the  historic  Left  stood  for  a  programme 
with  a  popular  and  democratic  colouring,  published  in  June  1874.  De 
Sanctis  and  Depretis  led  a  group  known  as  the  young  Left.  Their  mani- 
festo, published  in  August  1874,  called  for  administrative  and  financial 
measures  of  a  practical  kind  and  abandoned  the  Left's  usual  demands  for 
electoral  reform,  administrative  decentrali2ation  and  lay,  compulsory  and 
free  education.  Their  aim  was  to  conciliate  all  interests  and  they  were 
ready  even  to  come  to  terms  with  Minghetti's  Administration.  As  the 
elections  approached  broader  matters  were  canvassed.  Omtelli's  cir- 
cular to  the  prefects  of  October  1874  and  some  pressure  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  electorate  re-opened  argument  about  personal  feeedom. 
The  return  of  Garibaldi  and  other  republicans  to  politics  also  seencied 
likely  to  raise  wider  issues.  But  in  the  end  the  moderate  Left  succeeded  in 
restricting  the  electoral  argument  to  practical  questions.    Signor  Procacci's 
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discussion  of  the  reasons  why  the  young  Left  prevailed  in  both  Sicily 
and  Naples  is  especially  interesting  and  throws  light  on  fascinating 
dififerences  between  Sicilian  and  Neapolitan  politics.  The  author,  in 
short,  shows  how  the  elections  seemed  to  mark  the  end  of  democratic 
radicalism  in  Italy.  They  meant  the  victory  of  the  policy  of  conciliation 
and  assimilation  for  which  the  young  Left  stood.  Significantly,  the 
Catholics  took  part  in  the  elections,  despite  the  papal  allocution  enjoining 
abstention,  and  gave  their  vote  to  the  Opposition.  Signor  Procacci  is 
most  interesting  on  the  broader  consequences  of  the  south's  support  of 
the  moderate  Left  in  1874.  These  were  not  all  good.  The  results  of  the 
elections  prepared  the  way  for  the  fell  of  the  Right  and  the  accession  of  the 
Left  in  1876.  The  Left  introduced  the  system  of  trasfarmismo.  Signor 
Procacci  sees  the  beginning  of  this  in  the  programme  for  the  conciliation 
of  all  interests  and  all  classes  which  the  Left  issued  in  1874.  Further,  the 
author  suggests  that  if  the  old  narrow  groups  of  provincial  poHticians 
with  their  autocratic  traditions  had  really  yielded  place  to  a  new  Italian 
political  class,  the  antagonism  between  north  and  south  might  have 
disappeared.  The  Left,  like  the  Right  before  it,  felled  to  provide  such  a 
class.  Electoral,  administrative  and  educational  reform  might  have 
helped  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  Italian  political  life.  But  these  aims  the 
Left  abandoned.  Signor  Procacci  has  entered  the  unexplored  territory  of 
Italian  electoral  history  and  provided  an  invaluable  discussion  of  the 
perplexing  financial  and  social  problems  which  shaped  it. 

Agatha  Ramm 


Despite  some  repetition  and  a  somewhat  stilted  language,  Mr.  A.  S. 
Eisenstadt  has  written,  in  Charles  McLean  Andrews  (London  :  Cumberlege, 
for  Columbia  University  Press,  1956),  a  satisfactory  study  of  a  great, 
though  limited,  American  historian,  who  was  highly  representative  of 
his  generation.  We  learn  &om  this  book  that  he  admired  Maitland 
above  all  historians;  this  was  appropriate,  for,  though  his  mind  and 
style,  compared  with  Maitland's,  were  sober,  almost  wooden,  yet  he 
succeeded,  to  some  degree,  in  imitating  Maitland's  freedom  from  pre- 
conceptions and  his  intuitive  penetration  into  the  minds  of  past  genera- 
tions. From  the  social  Darwinism  of  his  time  he  drew  some  general 
ideas  about  *  eternal  laws  of  progress  ',  but  his  writing  was  so  professional 
that  these  generalities  affected  it  little.  For  good  as  well  as  for  evil, 
Ranke  was  the  greatest  influence  in  his  life.  A  later  generation  of  his- 
torians may  have  smiled  at  the  presumption  of  a  man  who  wished  and 
tried  to  write  history  without  tendency  or  doctrine  (Andrews  himself 
wrote  to  a  friend,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  *  I  have  never  tried  to  analyze 
the  exact  state  of  my  own  mind  and  do  not  care  to  do  so  now ')  but,  in 
fact,  history  of  this  sort  really  did  succeed  in  *  reducing  the  error  of 
dif&action '  (an  interesting  example  is  given,  from  Andrews's  early 
career,  on  page  16  of  Mr.  Eisenstadt's  book).  The  disciples  of  Croce 
might  have  found  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  operate  at  all  if  they  had 
not  been  preceded  by  the  disciples  of  Ranke.  From  Ranke  Andrews 
derived  something  even  more  important:  his  preoccupation  with 
documents.     His  first  great  work  in  the  field  of  colonial  history  was  a 
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bibliography;   and  he  was  probably  right  in  believing  that  his  Gtddes  to 
the  materials  for  American  colonial  history  in  the  Public  Record  Office  and 
other  British  libraries  would  prove  to  be  the  most  permanently  useful 
part  of  his  work,  even  more  so  than  his  four  volumes  on  The  Colomal 
Period  of  American  Historjy  great  as  those  are.    In  all  that  he  wrote  about 
colonial  history,  his  greatest  strength  lay  in  his  entire  mastery  of  British 
administrative  records.     But  he  was,  more  than  most  other  historians 
of  his  stature,  the  prisoner  of  his  materials.     This,  for  example,  partly 
explains  his  indifference  (which  has,  incidentally,  been  somewhat  exag- 
gerated) to  social  history :  the  records  which  he  studied  were  administra- 
tive and  political  rather  than  social.     Perhaps  this  also  explains  how  it 
could  be  said  (by  Louis  Hacker)  that  his  *  sympathies  were  plainly  with 
the  ruling  class  ' :   he  escaped  the  unprofessional  temptation  of  political 
or  religious  bias,  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  professional  temptation  of  seeing 
life  through  the  eyes  of  the  administrators  whose  records  he  was  studying. 
Above  all,  this  explains  his  marked  pro-British  bias,  which,  too,  seems  to 
have  originated  in  a  purely  professional  limitation:  he  was  pro-British 
in  the  twentieth  century  because  he  sympathized  with  British  adminis- 
trators in  the  eighteendi  century,  not  vice  versa — by  such  accidents  are 
the  political  prepossessions  of  historians  often  determined.     It  is  fashion- 
able nowadays  to  react  against  the  influence  of  Andrews:    to  argue 
(with  the  Browns)  that  he  underrated  the  extent  of  democracy  in  colonial 
New  England;   or  (with  Harper)  that  he  ignored  the  harm  done  to  the 
colonies  by  the  Navigation  Acts:   or  (as  others  have  maintained)  that 
he  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  contrast  between  Great  Britain 
and  America  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  one  between  a  static  and  a 
dynamic  society  for,  in  fact,  both  were  dynamic.     All  this  may  be  true; 
incidentally,  the  reaction  against  Andrews  may  have  a  mainly  archival 
origin  as  mucji  as  Andrews's  own  opinions,  for  it  only  arose  when  the 
contents  of  the  Public  Record  Office  were  fully  exploited  and  writers  of 
theses  had  to  turn  once  more  to  local  materials  which  bore  especially  on 
social  history.     But  the  work  and  the  influence  of  Andrews  will  stand, 
and  it  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  any  historian,  of  whatever 
tendency,  rivals  him  in  his  own  sphere.  Richard  Pares 


Mr.  H.  S.  Ferns  and  Mr.  Bernard  Ostry  in  their  book.  The  Aff  of 
Mackem^ie  King :  The  RJse  of  the  Leader  (London :  Heinemann,  195  5)  have 
undoubtedly  made  an  important  and  original  contribution  to  Gmadian 
history.  The  volume  ends  with  Mackenzie  King's  election  as  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  19 19,  a  period  very  sketchily  treated  in  Mr.  Bruce 
Hutchison's  biography  of  the  Canadian  prime  minister.  .The  authors 
have  not  had  access  to  Mackenzie  King's  personal  papers;  but  they  have 
apparently  covered  a  great  variety  of  sources,  published  and  unpublished, 
and  handle  them  in  scholarly  fashion.  The  book,  however,  is  something 
olzpiice  d  Mse.  It  sets  out  from  Professor  Oakeshott's  proposition  that 
'whether  men  call  themselves  parliamentarians,  republicans  or  com- 
munists, men  living  in  industrial  societies,  or  aspiring  to  do  so,  entertain 
common  conceptions  of  the  State  and  common  views  of  its  rdle  in  the 
community  '.     '  Mackenzie  King ',  the  authors  say,  *  played  an  important 
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r61e  in  the  politics  of  Canadian  industrial  society  almost  from  its  birth  ' : 
he  understood  it,  and  *  this  knowledge  explains  why  he  succeeded  where 
men  superior  to  him  in  many  respects  and  capable  of  commanding  more 
affection  and  regard  failed.'  They  follow  him  through  his  university 
career,  his  successful  tenure  of  office  as  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour  and 
his  less  successful  term  as  a  minister  in  Laurier's  Gibinet,  his  relations  a 
kind  of  industrial  consultant  with  John  D.  Rockefeller,  junior,  and  his 
year  in  the  wings,  waiting  to  reappear  on  the  political  stage.  They  also 
analyse  at  length  his  book  Industry  and  Humanity  (191 8).  Throughout  this 
narrative  and  analysis,  however,  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  hostility  to 
Mackenzie  King.  The  authors  hint  that  his  appointment  to  the  Canadian 
civil  service  was  the  result  of  a  bargain  under  which  he  agreed  not  to 
publish  his  discovery  that  uniforms  for  Canadian  postmen  were  made  by 
sweated  labour.  They  suggest  that  as  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour  his 
object  was  to  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  workers.  *  How  the 
pattern  of  income  distribution  was  maintained  may  variously  be  described 
as  deceit  and  bamboozlement  or  persuasion  and  consultation.  Mackenzie 
King  described  it  as  conciliation^  (p.  56).  In  dealing  with  anti-Oriental 
riots  in  British  Columbia  in  1907  *  Lemieux  simply  accepted  what  the 
prejudice  of  the  anti-Asian  racialists  suggested,  and  Mackenzie  King 
supported  him  in  this  '  (p.  83).  *  The  loss  of  initiative  and  the  breakdown 
of  popular  confidence,  which  appears  to  date  from  the  Grand  Trunk 
strike,  were  the  real  beginnings  of  the  break-up  of  Laurier's  regime '  (p. 
128);  and  it  was  Mackenzie  King  who  mishandled  the  Grand  Trunk 
strike.  As  *  a  professional  labour  relations  expert  working  for  the 
Rockefellers  ' — not  the  *  impartial  academic  research  worker  '  he  after- 
wards claimed  to  be — ^his  plan  was  essentially  *  company  unionism '.  In 
1 91 7,  though  he  professed  to  be  on  Laurier's  side,  various  considerations 
*  point  to  some  undefined  relationship  with  Laurier's  enemies  '  (p.  236). 
In  Industry  and  Humanity  *  Mackenzie  King  was  a  preacher,  preaching 
a  gospel  to  those  groups  in  Canada  which  could  make  him  into 
a  Prime  Minister '  (p.  244) — and  the  groups  would  seem  to  be  *  the 
Churches,  the  press  and  the  professional  poUticians  '  and  the  moneyed 
classes  generally.  Hierc  is  no  doubt  something  Machiavellian  about 
every  successful  political  leader:  Labouchere's  saying  about  Gladstone 
is  well  known.  But  no  one  is  so  perfect  a  Machiavellian  as  Mackenzie 
King  is  represented  to  be  in  this  book.  If,  moreover,  this  is  the  way 
to  leadership  in  an  industrial  society,  why  stignutize  it  as  *  the  kind  of 
conduct  which  in  the  long  run  discredits  Parliamentary  democracy '  (p. 
332)  ?  Every  biographer  of  Mackenzie  King  will  have  to  take  this  book 
into  account.  But  some  readers  will  doubtless  wish,  before  giving  a 
verdict  on  the  man,  to  hear  counsel  for  the  defence.     W.  P.  Morrell 


With  the  virtual  completion  of  the  British  and  German  series  on  the 
immediate  origins  of  the  second  World  War  the  most  important  remaining 
gap  in  the  documentation* is  the  period  1933  to  1937.  Volume  v  (2nd 
series)  of  the  Documents  of  British  Foreiffi  Policy  1919-19)9  (London  : 
H.M.S.O.,  1956),  one  of  the  last  to  be  edited  by  Sir  E.  Llewellyn 
Woodward,  appears  after  some  delay  and  is  a  welcome  advance  ;  it  covers 
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the  greater  part  of  1933,  with  Hitler's  flouncing  out  of  the  disarmament 
conference  and  the  League  of  Nations  as  the  central  point  of  interest.  The 
corresponding  German  documents,  when  they  appear,  may  show  what 
degree  of  political  calculation,  and  what  degree  of  mere  bad  temper,  was 
involved  in  this  decision.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  present  documents 
supply  the  answer;  in  spite  of  the  shrewd  and  frequent  reports  of  the  British 
representatives  in  Berlin,  the  Foreign  Office  lacked  the  final  due  to  Hitler's 
intentions.  Sir  Horace  Rumbold,  in  what  has  been  called  his  *  final 
despatch '  (there  were  in  fact  a  number  more),  could  only  say  that  it  was 
of  course  uncertain  *  how  far  Hitler  is  prepared  to  put  his  fantastic 
proposals  into  operation '  and  his  successor.  Sir  Eric  Phipps,  in  some 
equally  readable  despatches,  had  also  to  reserve  judgment,  although  his 
views  were  always  pessimistic.  After  being  shouted  at  in  his  first  inter- 
view with  Hitler  on  24  October  1933  he  concluded,  not  unnaturally 
pfcrhaps,  that  *  it  is  to  the  emotions  of  Germany's  dictator  rather  than  to 
his  reason  that  we  must  suddenly  appeal  on  any  vital  issue  ';  he  then  saw 
Papen  and  disliked  him  (*  I  went  from  the  fanatic  to  the  man  of  the  world, 
and  confess  that  I  personally  preferred  the  former  '),  and  summed  up  his 
first  impressions  on  the  following  day  by  admitting  *  a  certain  residue  of 
pessimism '  as  to  the  chancellor's  pacific  views.  Nevertheless,  *  with 
skilful  handling  Herr  Hitler  and  his  movement  may  be  brought  to  contri- 
bute some  new  impulse  to  European  development,  and,  provided  the 
anxieties  of  other  countries  in  regard  to  German  intentions  can  be 
allayed,  a  sound  disarmament  convention  with  present-day  Germany  is, 
perhaps,  not  entirely  a  Utopian  idea '  (no.  492).  In  short,  Phipps,  like 
Rumbold  before  him  and  Henderson  after  him,  had  not  yet  rejected  the 
possibility  of  an  ultimate  reconciliation  between  Hitlerite  fanaticism  and 
Western  self-interest;  the  belief  that  Hitler  was  at  heart  a  more  reasonable 
man  than  his  leading  associates  was  to  have  a  long  life.  The  volume  does 
not,  however,  take  us  beyond  the  first  encounters;  in  1933  the  British  and 
French  Governments  were  more  puzzled  than  apprehensive  about  the  new 
German  policies.  The  volume  gives  a  certain  amount  of  new  material  on 
the  Anglo-French  disarmam«nt  plans  to  meet  the  German  claims,  and  on 
the  negotiation  of  the  Four-Power  Pact;  the  last  chapter  prints  91  docu- 
ments on  the  Anglo-American  war  debt  discussions,  ending  with  a 
position  of  *  rather  rueftil  resignation '  on  America's  side  towards 
Britain's  virtual  default.  W.  N.  Medlicott 


The  Far  East,  1^42-1^46  (London:  Cumberlege,  for  Royal  Institute 
of  International  Affairs,  1955)  is  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Stirvey  of 
International  Affairs y  ip^p-i^46y  and  it  deals,  as  the  Introduction  points 
out,  with  the  history  of  half  the  human  race — the  peoples  of  eastern  Asia 
and  the  Pacific — ^from  the  date  of  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour 
on  7  December  1941  to  the  close  of  the  year  1946.  The  main  theme  is 
the  Japanese  conquest  of  south-east  Asia,  its  inception,  triumphs,  and 
failure,  and  the  Allied  occupation  of  Japan  (1945-7)  which  followed.  To 
this  is  added  a  detailed  study,  skilfully  dovetailed  into  the  Japanese  story, 
of  developments  in  the  occupied  countries  during  and  after  the  occupa- 
tion, and  of  China's  relations  with  the  Allies  before  and  after  the  Japanes 
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collapse.  The  result  is  a  full,  careful,  sober  account,  which  has  a  double 
quality  of  completeness — ^it  provides  a  comprehensive  work  of  reference 
to  all  the  main  developments  and  a  guide  to  the  voluminous  source 
material,  Japanese  and  foreign,  which  has  become  available  since  1945. 
On  the  whole  the  three  authors — ^Dr.  F.  C.  Jones,  Mr.  B.  R.  Pearn,  and 
Professor  Hugh  Borton — ^have  been  content  to  allow  the  fects  to  speak 
for  themselves  in  their  more  immediate  context,  and  their  detailed 
narratives  do  not  justify  sweeping  conclusions  about  their  broader 
significance.  On  the  question  of  the  collapse  of  Western  influence  they 
are  noticeably  more  cautious  than  the  Introduction,  which  implies  that 
Western  rule  was  unshaken  until  the  time  when  *  a  Japanese  challenger's 
blows  had  brought  them  down  with  a  resoimding  crash '.  The  end  of 
Western  rule,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  had  been  foreshadowed 
between  the  wars  by  the  willingness  of  Liberal  opinion  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  to  meet  nationalistic  demands  in  India  and  the 
Philippines;  these  had  been  echoed  in  political  agitation  in  the  colonial 
territories  of  Burma,  Indo-China,  and  Indonesia,  and  the  Japanese 
occupation  accelerated,  rather  than  created,  the  process  of  revolt.  The 
process  is  examined  by  Mr.  Pearn.  The  Japanese  in  practice  left  local 
administration  to  the  native  oEfidals;  the  stiffening  of  Europeans  whose 
presence  had  so  often  been  declared,  by  European  judges,  to  be  a  South- 
East  Asian  necessity  of  life  had  been  dispensed  with.  The  Resistance 
movements,  mostly  recruited  from  the  Left  in  each  occupied  country, 
won  great  prestige  through  coming  out  on  the  wiiming  side,  and  tended 
to  claim  for  themselves  an  exaggerated  share  of  credit  for  the  victory. 
On  the  other  hand  there  were  many  sober  nationalists  who  still  desired 
friendly  co-operation  with  the  metropolitan  Powers,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  how  far  the  former  colonial  Powers  would  have  met  with  prolonged 
resistance  if  they  had  been  resolute  in  restoring  their  authority  as  in 
French  Indo-China,  and  if  they  had  been  free  from  outside  interference. 
In  fact,  however,  neither  the  British  Government  (in  Burma)  nor  the 
Dutch  Government  (in  Indonesia)  was  prepared  to  oppose  revolutionary 
demands  by  force.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  Allied  Governments, 
as  in  Korea  and  Japan,  felt  justified  in  maintaining  and  asserting  their 
authority,  successful  new  forms  of  colonial  status  were,  at  least  tempor- 
arily, established.  While  Professor  Borton  describes  the  success  of 
General  Douglas  MacArthur's  personal  rule  in  Japan,  an  achievement 
which  owed  much  to  the  general's  own  fervent  belief  in  the  righteousness 
of  his  mission  to  transform  *  a  militaristic,  totalitarian  state  into  a  peace- 
loving,  democratic  country ',  Dr.  F.  C.  Jones  shows  how  frustrating  was 
the  American  experience  in  China,  where  most  of  the  sense  of  mission 
was  on  the  side  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Communist  opponents.  This 
useful  book  would  have  been  improved  by  more  relevant  and  detailed 
maps.  W.  N.  Medlicott 
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